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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESi^ 

*  flaA  that  a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
IMA  Magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  life,  of  peace,  and  of  wu^r^MUUn^ 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mr  IjQuw-^-Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  following  pa^es,  that  in  the  cast 
sf  the  iUostrioas  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
set  so  high ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  sudb  able  and  distinguish- 
ed hands,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be- 
ftre  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  jzenersl  satisfactimi,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  request,  that  if  the  advice  sug^^ested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous, 
^eor  kvdship,  and  still  more  the  pobhc,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charg- 
mg  the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  oflfored  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 
^  Under  these  cireumstanoes,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  dedioa- 
lioii  of  the  following  pages;  not  as  arrogantly  pomting  out  duties  to  the  disdiarge  of  which  you 
are  so  eompetent,  bot  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  &ithful  servant, 

April  2. 1805.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 

Ir  any  hook,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require 
an  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub> 
mitted,  not  to  the  pnbfio  onlj,  out  especially  to  thoee  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  ii^  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
ooneems  which  can  enga^  the  attention  of  an  Ekiglishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  &tber ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ;— with 
whieh,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
may  hereaAer  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  Princess  Charkitte  of  Wales  7 

Aflei  this  frank  oonfiMsion  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sensibly  folt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  impl^  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
fiirming  the  character  of  an  ESnglish  princess. — ^It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  unwar 
rantable  distrust,  hy  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved :  and  to  indicate  self- 
•o&oeit,  by  conveying  an  intimatiol^  afler  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
tssfc,  that  such  a  de&ieney  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
pated charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
policy  is  openly  eanvsMCd,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 
a  topic,  whieh  if  discussed  respectlhlly,  may  without  offisnce,  exercise,  tlie  liberty  of  the  British 


The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  sytem  of 
instruction  fhr  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  fh>m  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
eeptor.  What  is  here  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able  bands : 
a  sketch  whieh  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
sxactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life ; 
to  oiler,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles ;  to 
eoBvey  instrnctim,  not  so  much  hy  precept  or  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examples ;  and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effiBotual 
these  are  the  real  motives  whieh  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 
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Had  the  roya!  pdpil  been  a  prinoe,  those  hinta  wotdd  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  worio, 
as  it  would  then  htve  been  naturally  assumed,  that  the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in  sacli 
cases  would  hate  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in* 
sinuate  a  suspicion,  that  ther^  wiU  be  any  want  of  a  ItiTge  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  sys- 
tem, or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 
than  to  the  circamstances  of  the  princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  inS  matter  of  «iich  high 
concern  ?  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
tnd  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as 
It  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  co&parison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topic? 
under  a  despotic  government — ^The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  work 
which  he  compwed  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  couching  his  instruc* 
tions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  oi  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
his  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha 
racter,  and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaoa  or  Salentnm. 


HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Wb  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of|  in  that  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  the 
education  of  a  prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  others  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro- 
moted in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Is  still 
more  necessary  in  the  very  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  of  individual  happiness, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment. 

Where  a  prmee,  therefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  be  sufllered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
rights  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 
If,  in  Bu?ii  cases,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of 


human  nature  oould  indeed  be  wholly  effaoed, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonable  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retain  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af- 
fection and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how  ex- 
quisitely  inhuman  most  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu- 
lously for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill- 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  and  difficulties, 
without  even  the  common  resources  of  the  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
earliest  corrective?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  g^reat  mass  of  mankind  are  provi- 
dentially  repressed  by  the  want  of  means  to 
gratifir  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
tbouglit  warrantable,  because  every  possible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  would  b«  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  fblly, 
vice,  and  misery  7  The  laws  of  human  nature 
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mil  not  bend  to  hamsn  greatnefle ;  and  by  these 
immoUble  laws  it  b  deterpnined,  that  happiness 
and  Tirtoe,  virtue  and  sefiT-oommand,  self.com. 
Band  and  early  habitoal  self-denial,  should  be 
Joiiied  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con. 


The  first  babitf  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  more  in  the  oflspring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  eren 
cheerfblnesa,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
2;ntifieation.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
is,  that  since  eelfUMmmand  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  troth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  bis  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said, '  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 
my of  manki'id  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.' 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in. 
itances,  by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being  only  so  far  as  he  can 
thus  command  himself;  That  such  a  superiority 
to  the  passiaos  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  perfbrmanee  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra. 
tification  is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
not  ontv  every  lawful  pleasure  is  most  perfectly 
njoyed ;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  BouToe  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  ne?er  exhausted,  because 
sueli  common  blessugs  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi. 
denoe  has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instrncUon,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention ti  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension, such  inquisitiveriess  to  the  temper, 
Buefa  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im. 
pressibility  to  the  affections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvi. 
ous  designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexilNlity  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
^fe;  hy  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction ;  by  turniiig  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  above 
an,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
'oes  it  a|fply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No- 
thing short  of  the  soundest,  roost  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  ooun- 
teract  the  clangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobilitj,  in  default  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  agamst  the  mischiefs  of 
flatterers  and  dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to 
eommit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions,  and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


— If  they  find  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  per 
nicious  influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  study  and  closeness  of  application , 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  before  us  7  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with 
in  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  suck 
extrinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safiity  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha* 
bits.  Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  theii 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli 
gion,  both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  fbelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  theii 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im 
practicable  rigour  is  here  recommended ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gloomy  oi 
painful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  paUioe 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea. 
son,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  ^spe 
cially  the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  m 
so  exalted  a  station,  necessarily  multiplied ;  and 
every  difficulty  is  at  its  greatest  possible  height 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni 
versal  and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim. 
ply,  as  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  at 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  col 
tivation  be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re> 
verence  to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  anc 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  weii-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  a/ 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguishes 
ftmale! 


CHAP.  IL 

Qn  the  Acquiiition  of  Knowledge* 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggests  the 
expediency>of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne. 
cessary  in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  well-known  attainments  of  the 
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anfbrtoDate  lady  Jane  Qnj ;  and  stUl  more  from 
the  no  lees  splendid  aoquiremenU  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth. Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  have 
particular  aoeoont  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
ill  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Aschasm.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  read  over 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demos- 
thenes ic  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  fbll  fiiroe  and  propriety  of  the 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  but 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  tbB 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  by  heart  manv  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thncydides  and  Xenopnon,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  lift  and  manners.  Thus  wese 
her  early  years  sednbusljy  employed  in  laying 
in  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  governing  well. 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  her  il- 
lustrious reign  of  fi>riy-five  yean  declare! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup> 
ported  the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  ftminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress  enough  to  contrive  to  give  to  those  weak- 
nesses a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  consi- 
dered  also^  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  whose  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to 
avail  herself,  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  queen 
and  her  mmisters,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successAiL  Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 
cording! v.  Had,  therefore,  deficiency  isC  learning 
been  added  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now,  as 
it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
sufficient  advantajj^  through  the  medium  of  a 
tranalatioQ ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps, more  transfutible  into  the  Ebglish,  than 
into  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage  should  not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Besides 
the  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,. as  being  the 
roost  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
modems  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  having  formed 

•  Hw  royarikther  of  the  illuiitrloav  papil  it  Mid  to 
posKSi  the  prinoely  aeeomplialiiDen*  of  a  pure  clasneal 
taste.  Of  hia  love  for  polite  learning,  the  attention 
wMch  he  ia  payins  to  the  recovery  of  certain  of  the  lost 
worlcs  of  aome  of  toe  Roman  autbon  ie  an  evidence. 


themselfcs,  as  much  as  possible,  on  Grecian  m^ 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  possible  transcripts 
of  those  masters  whom  they  copy.  Thus,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  we  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  not  only 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  portion  of 
it  which,  having  the  most  direct  and  the  fullest 
intercourse  with  the  other  parts,  introduces  u% 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfactory 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene- 
ral. But  what  is  still  more,  the  Latin  tongue 
enables  us  for  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia- 
tion  of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  par* 
ticular  circumstances  in  manners,  iotercourM, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  because 
it  was  ever  after  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  for  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  thb  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  unim- 
portant considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  lan^ruage 
would  give  her  with  the  etymology  of  words 
she  will  learn  to  be  more  accurate  in  her  defini- 
tions, as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele 
gant  in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracefiuness  and  vigour 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modem  languages,  if  the  author  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  roost  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  less 
important,  as  those  authors  which  seem  more 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  education,  such  as 
Davilla,  Guicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personaffe,  un- 
der her  peculiar  circumstances,  should  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  the  acquisition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfection,  would 
steal  awBV  too  large  a  portion  of  those  precioiis 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  va- 
rious rudiments  of  indispensable  knowledge; 
and,  in  this  fastidious  age,  whatever  falls  far 
short  of  perfection,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  effect,  tlian  to  make  the 
listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000L  a  year,  which  he  had  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  compensation  little  enough  for  his 
being  somef!imeB  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than 
that  to  which  exceUenee  might  lead.  We  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  have  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per- 
haps  monopolized,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the 
most  exquisite  performance  abated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
gleet  of  matters  far  more  essential. 

*  Who  does  not  oonsirfer  as  one  of  the  most  intenm 
ins  paeaasea  of  modern  liistory.  that  which  relatea  the 
effect  prodiiced  by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  pronounc- 
ed in  a  full  aaaembly.  by  the  late  emprem  Maria  T%e- 
reea,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  so  late  at 
the  year  1740  ?  Antiquity  produoea  nothing  more  touch 
inipofthokind. 
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BeaiJoB,  to  excel  in  thoce  arts,  which,  though 
waatdj  ornunental,  are  yet  well  enough  adapted 
Id  ladies  who  liave  only  a  Babordinaie  part  to  fill 
IB  life,  would  rather  leesen  than  ao£:mcnt  the 
AgaHj  of  a  aovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re- 
ply  of  Themlstoeles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
eeald  play  on  the  latA — *  No,  hat  if  yon  will 
nve  me  a  paltry  Tillage  I  may  perhaps  know 
how  to  improre  it  into  a  great  ei^.* 

Tbeat  an  imperial  aits,  aad  worthy  kings. 

As  to  these  inferior  aooomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  Is  it  not  sofficient  that  a  sovereign 
rfKNild  posecw^  tliat  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel- 
knee,  so  as  jndicioosly  to  cherish,  and  uberally 
to  reward  it? 

Bat,  not  only  in 'works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
aatoral  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  other  generally  Suable  sciences,  a 
correct  bat  unlaboured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
is  presamed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
Ihoaght  sufficient.  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  yet 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
plants,  when  sbs  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
mvestigating  the  instincts  of  animals,  when  she 
shoold  be  analyzing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
lime  so  properly  devoted  to  these  stadies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
that  knowledge  of  general  historv,  and  especially 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
our  own  eoontry,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitlv 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  Witn 
ehroDokgy  she  should  be  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  JiUM  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
what  Drder  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
computation  are  determined.  Meth<xl  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg- 
ment, by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another.  Chronolo|^  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  know  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know 
little,  unless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  oootemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
oobfasion  most  always  perplex  that  understand- 
ing, in  which  the  annab  of  past  ages  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  glance  of  the  country  may 
lecall  the  exploits  ofthe  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
(he  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  7 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  oonsidered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ooght  to  be  brought  before  the  view 
of  a  royal  popU.  The  efie<&  of  local  situation, 
tnd  geographical  boundarv,  on  the  formation 
tad  progress  of  nations  and  empires. — The  con- 
•eqeenoes,  ibr  example,  which  have  resulted  as 
well  ia  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
evcomslanoea  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean  beinff  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
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it  should  seem  to  be  a  ocramon  barrier,  as  to 
form  a  most  convenient  and  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca^—The  efiect  of  this  ff reat  Naumackia  of  thr 
ancient  world,  in  transferring  empire  fiiom  eas* 
to  west; — ^the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterrane 
an,  so  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
advaitore  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  snecees  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  cteatinF. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
looalljT  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re- 
gplarity  of  the  naonsoons  in  the  £ry  threan*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  acroes  the  Per- 
sian gul^  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  £a  is  car- 
ried onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi- 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  fi>r,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  preneral  progress  of  human  society,sliould 
concur  m  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  rt  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  ofthe  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her 
cules  to  *  the  utmoet  Indian  isle  Tabrobane/) 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  ofthe  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  jgreat  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
ofthe  earth,  and  especmlly  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  nasw  given  Ibroierly  to  all  tbat  portion  of  tbe 
sea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India,  thoogh  latter- 
ly confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea 
was  the  coantry  by  means  of  which  a  trade  was  flnt 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  India.  David 
had  taken  Arom  the  Edomltes  two  cities  at  the  Red  Sea, 
Bdon'Oeber  and  Elath;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-norts,  and  eoloniaed  them  with  navigators. 
Aimished  by  the  king  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  is  said,  S 
Chron.  viil.  18,  that  Be  sent  unto  Solomon  ships  aad 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  ofthe  sea,  and  they  went 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir ;  and,  1  Kings 
X.  8^  we  sre  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  camo  once  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 

Sacocks.  Thus,  Irre,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
editerranean  was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  fbr  aooess  to  that  oommeroe  of  the  east,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and  brought 
f^om  the  above-mentioned  ports,  scrotB  t^e  isthmus  of 
Suez,  probably  to  the  same  place  where  the  Tyriaos  in 
later  times  unshipped  their  Asiatie  conuiodities,  tbe 
I  port  of  Rhinocorura. 
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oonnectad  Bome  knowledge  t>f  the  natural  and 
oiril  history  of  each  eonntrj ;  its  chief  political 
rerolatione,  its  alliances,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  the  itate  of  its  arts,  commerce,  na- 
tural prodaetMDB,  goTernment,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  Ill 

On  lA«  imporUtnce  ef  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
pnpil  should  acqaire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there- 
fore, be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de- 
sultory manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.    She  should 
be  trained  always  to  study  some  raluable  pur- 
pose, and  carefully  to  at(9Md  to  the  several  way- 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
efiectually  be  attained.    She  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  call  forth  the  ibroei  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.    She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin- 
ciples of  action,  as  \o  acquire  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
of  life ;  and  should  possess  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as^  soundness,  in  deducing  consequences, 
s&d  drawing  conclusions.    Hei  mind  should  be 
exercised  with  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  truth  and  useAil  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a^  young  academic  in  the  studies  of  his  profes- 
sion.    The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.    And,  doubtless,  it  b  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.    Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modern  lady's  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  corae  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
,  not  always  convey  it  Talents  do  not  always 
insure  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re. 
ward  of  application. 

Dii  laborilnu  omnia  vandunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  is  not  to  study 
that  she  may  become  learned,  hU  that  she  may 
become  wise.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  recommended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to 
prepare  her  for  following  wise  oonnsels,  without 
blindly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  Uieir  multifari- 
ous consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  bv  superficial  appear- 
aneos  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
Im  secured  fVom  the  dominion  of  the  less  eo- 
lightened.  This  will  preserve  her  fVom  credu- 
lity; prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  admirari,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension  from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 
assist  her  penetration    in  what  regards    her 


firiends ;  preserve  her  firom  a  blind  prejudioe  iw 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  through  fear 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  '  When  we  are  abuMd 
through  specious  appearances,*  says  the  Judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  search  out  the  &llacy.'  But  he  might  have 
added,  if  reason  be  not  cultivaled  early,  if  it  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  lor 
discernment,  no  heart  for  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acqui- 
esce in  them  through  ignorance,  blind nees,  and 
inaction. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  on 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arriving 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  weU 
instructed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defective 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  has 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thin^,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  con- 
tersation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  familiar  com- 
ment  on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading- 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fallacious  modeb 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
conversation  which  must  develope  what  is  ob- 
scure, raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.    It  should  *bo  done  so  in- 

I  directly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  bo  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occur- 
rence.  While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer, 
ful  turn  may  be  given  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising,  old  truths  may  hie  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  flud 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.  Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  af- 
fectation ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  efrcct,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  sc 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma. 
thematical  truth  ;  and  the  mind  should  acquiri^ 
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•B  habit  of  Meking  peHbedon  in  werj  thtnpr, 
Tbn  Inbit  sboald  be  so  earljr  and  insensibly 
ilniied,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  afterwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtne,  in  hisloricai  and  moral  writings,  she 
Bsj  bring^  to  the  pemsal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
tfsposittona  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  prepared  the 
GUDd  ior  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instmction  will  be 
^rsdnal  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
donfahi;  bnt  as  it  wiH  be  little  obvioas  to  ordi- 
nary judges,  it  will  excite  lew  wander  and  ad- 
miration than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition 
nprsYalent  in  modern  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  less  ostensible,  bat  they  will  be  more 
eertain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli- 
city before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  ibr 
presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engag. 
ing  ibrms  7  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should 
possess  truth  as  a  principle ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  object  of  affection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
&lBe  eolouring  and  artifiee* 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  others,  and  whidi  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners, and  to  despise  ^se  attractions.  This 
disoemtng  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
hi^h  breeding  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
sents so  pUusibSs  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who, 
aatbfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit 
or  sferling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turning 
about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
sil  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  aeeustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  from  being  easily  de- 
eetved  by  false  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  ooofbunded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  digest  her  thoughts  h&  an  exact  method,  to 
acqidre  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
nttuxvl  eoneomitant,  perspicuity  In  her  expres- 
lioa ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  one  who  may  hereafler  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public 

With  the  shadtM  of  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
use  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
each  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  such  as  are  oU 
viouB,  but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
el^ant  but  not  artificiaL 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
the  best  thin^,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  judg- 
nent  is  brought  into  exeroise,  it  may  find  none 
bat  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memorv,  might  it  not 
be  useful  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
OTery  day,  ns  an  amasement,  and  distinctly 


from  an  rejrular  instruction,  a  passage  from  the 
history  o^England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  7  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  ferm  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  would 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlo(A.ed.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide It  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relative 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respeet  to  the  others, 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  be 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  ft  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  equally  to  ail.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant, that,  in  any  case  of  eom petition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  hosiness 
and  little  time,  it  u  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seiae 
on  the  vital  ports ;  to  discern  where  his  strengUi 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfiuons,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  tho  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — ^That  excellent 
princess,  from  a  consolentianB  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  ekildren  of  the  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  ofi*the  fairest  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watoh  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  precepior ;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  and  no  specific  employ, 
ment  suggested.  In  faet  when  vigilance  ap- 
peare  to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  un- 
fold  themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charae- 
tsr.    And  as  the  regulation  of  the  temper  is 
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that  put  of  ednoatioii  on  which  the  whole  hap- 
piiieae  of  life  moat  materially  depen^f*  no  ooca- 
aion  should  be  nejfleeted,  no  indioation  slightod, 
no  connteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribate 
to  acoomplisb  ao  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defecti,  not  merely  each  faolts 
as  are  incident  to  childhood,  bat  the  predomi- 
natinjf  faults  of  the  indiTiduai,  should  be  care- 
folly  watched,  leetthey  acquire  strength  through 
neglect,  when  they  might  have  been  diminished 
by  a  counteracting  force.  If  toe  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  in- 
tervals between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other, unless  the  temper  be  suDdued  and  tran- 
quUliaed  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  often  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  the  pri- 
vation is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of'^the  na- 
tnre  of  the  study  itself.  It  brinn  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  fh>m  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures. '  If 
it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  fVom  public 
schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  fhnn  the  habit  of  form- 
ing  petty  projects  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  lifb. 
^  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preserva- 
tive of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment  and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fburteenth  have 
fsaa,  probably  the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  abaolute  power, 
preeent,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  ignorance  end  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
tural understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Msny  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
eleganL  But  he  was  uninstnicted  upon  system ; 
cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  flrom  him  sll  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  he  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wit  and  scAoZar,  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  affairs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an  unfhmished  muid. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  auiidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
fblL  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  lifb  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  biffotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  sofiened  by  letters^— After  be   had  ro- 


nounoed  his  mistresses  at  home,  asd  his  nsjnst 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  lo 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  life 
became  a  scone  of  such  inanity  and  restlessnessi, 
that  he  was  impatient  at  bemg,  for  a  moment, 
lefl  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  resources. 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  subsided 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  employ 
himaeirin  reading  or  thinking,  his  life  became 
a  bhmk,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  1im 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  villages 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla* 
ration  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  showed, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  to  ob- 
tain fh>m  others  those  comforts,  and  that  con- 
tentment,  which  man  can  derive  only  from  with 
in  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

T%e  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  apee\fie  Edvim 

tion, 

Thx  formation  of  the  character  is  the  grand 
object  to  be  accompluhed.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  business, 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  of  in- 
struction should  be  directed.  All  the  studies 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  probable  future  situatioii. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her  prin- 
ciples be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfilling  the 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  her  station  ?  Princes  have  been 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much  above  them.  But  the  great 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  which 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  distanoct  or  to  diminish  its  amount,  as  to 
account  for  its  existence,  and  point  out  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  subservient  ? 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  that  he 
IS  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  good  to  others ; 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  he  is  the  more 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  by  bis 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  deatination ;  by 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fascinated, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  that,  in 
themselves,  they  are  of  little  value :  that  thev 
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m  leoealb  Hie  attachment  of  a  rational,  and  of 
BO  mbatential  nee  to  a  moral  being ;  in  abort, 
tfaat  they  are  not  a  sabject  of  a  triamph,  but  are 
to  be  acquieaeed  in  for  the  paUic  benefit,  and 
frwD  regard  to  that  weakneM  of  oor  natare, 
vfaicfe  aobjeets  so  large  a  portion  of  every  com- 
mvaity  to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
lad  their  aeneee. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  ii  taught  the  use 
•T those  exterior  embellishments,  which,  as  was 
More  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
Us  station ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
lue on  every  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude; who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
stitutes  true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
reference  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
see  ontwsrd  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  papil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
otervaluing  that  splendour,  to  thmk  it  a  hum- 
bfing,  rati&r  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
Aottld  be  owing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
csnses  which  make  no  part  of  himself?    Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  drcomstance  suitable  to  royalty ; 
hot  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  his  station 
ought  always  to  procure  ^  him  respect,  he 
must  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for 
jnsptring  veneration,  attachment,  and  ailbction ; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  affection 
is  the  strangest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  subjects 
like  to  aee  their  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
ness  is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
and  as  the  profound  Selden  observes,  *  the  people 
win  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
them,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spare  a 
liberal  peopie.* 

His  is  not  a  penod  when  any  wise  man 
woold  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  (torn  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  wnole  weight,  an  institution 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi- 
rit  has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
On  no  consideration,  therefore  woold  he  pluck 
even  a  leather  from  tiioee  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  by  a  long  associatton,  have  become  inti- 
mately connect^  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
efery  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
feel,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  f>om  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  his  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
felly  or  frenzy  woold  defiprade  the  monarchrfrom 
his  due  elevBtipn,  so  democratic  eovy  alone 
iroold  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
eoBstitoent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
fle  ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
ftrooe,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
hr  sssidooosly  guarding  princes  by  every  re- 
ipe^tfnl  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
tzceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and  for  checking 
every  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
sst  degree,  their  well-defined  rignts. 

At  the  aame  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
(hat  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  faults  on 
tbe  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
mainiairing  just  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com 
munity  as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defects  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  among 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  or 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessore.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  littie  nore 
than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  private  peijons, 
may,  by  their  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
fatal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  ^reat 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prince  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinal 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  roonarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Louis  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become, 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  they  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  left  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  monarchs  like 
Charles  V.  and  still  fewer  like  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  fbund  and  observed  tbe  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild ; 
determined  and  afiTectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
Ueness  of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
rogatives  bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously;  « 
yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefhtly  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity,  but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  Just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.t 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  be  observed,  wf  tboat  risking  the  imim 
Ution  of  flatteiy,  that  perteps  never,  in  tira  history  ot 
the  world,  has  any  country  been  to  uniuterrupiedly 
blessed  with  that  very  temjperament  of  government, 
which  is  here  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  7  There  has,  on 
no  occasion  been  a  want  of  flrmnnss;  out  with  that 
firmness,  there  has  been  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can  nt  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  oiuch  we  owe  to  the  steady 
integrity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereign  7  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  elftct  his  resolute  composure  and  dignifled  flrmncfs 
were  exerted  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  oceorred  in  his  reign— the  riots  of  the  year  1780. 

t  Ul  ne  ae  deiloit  pas  des  loiXiparocqu'il  se  fioit  en  lul 
memo.— i>s  AeCz. 
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^ifeated  he  caaaot  be  too  decisive  in  their  eze- 
cotioD. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule  of 
monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  that  rojal  autho- 
rity was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  reg;ency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the 
boldest  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
nd,  as  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con- 
eal  their  being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them 
into  political  maxima.  Mazarin,  with  inferior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be 
strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  oonsti- 
tation,  powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament  are 
■o  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  so  exactly  defined,  and  so  ftlUy  under- 
stood;  and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  ic  which  it  is  in- 
vested, is  withall  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Deo,  were  for- 
merly  thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  initiatsd,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
offence,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.* 

At  this  tumultdbus  period,  when  we  haye  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  fences  and  inclosures  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  I  he  civilized  world.  When  we  have  oebeld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unpliralleled  po- 
litical  edifice,  built  with  such  fair  proportions, 
on  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  affords  to  another  tliat  support  which, 
in  its  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
as  well  as  stability  to  all  ? 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
pots declare  !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despotic  sovereign  | 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  cnange  of 
a  single  person  is  soon  effected.  But  wliere  a 
sovereign's  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  the  other  states.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on 
his  parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source,  while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs !  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  stren^h  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead,  favourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
desert,  and  navies  may  mntiay,  but  laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action,  so  are  they 
the  surest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  the  remack  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who  was  com- 
paring the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  the 
British  monarch,  with  the  more  -specious,  but 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kings 
of  France — *  That  a  king  of  England,  who  act. 
ed  according  to  the  laws,  was  the  greatest  of 
all  monarcbs  I* 

But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern 
roents,  built  on  less  permanent  principles,  have 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience ; — with 
equal  »al  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  occasions  fbr  exacting  that  obedience ; 
that  they  should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  is 
then  only  to  bo  relied  npon,  when  it  is  sponta- 
neous and  cordiaL 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarcbs  who  have 
most  sedulously  contended  fbr  prerogative,  have 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strog- 
gled  most  earnestly  fbr  unjust  power,  have  sel. 
dom  enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
ticularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and 
most  unhappy  princes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II. — Wjiether  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre- 
rogative, aud  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de. 
mands  of  parliament ;  or  that  their  favourites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  his 
faults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  He  was 
not  more  brave  than  just.  He  was  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  execution 
of  Taws  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  he 
took  no  important  steps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  reign  and  miserable 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves, *  that  his  domestio  government  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  conquests;*  and 
of  whom  Selden  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  is 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  for  life. 
He  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though 
gainful  or  gratifying  at  the  present,  will  be  pro 
bably  proddctive  of  future  mischief  to  the  estate 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
take  a  longer  and  wider  view ;  and  eonsidering 
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ihb  iBlsrestfl  of  his  posterity  no  less  than  his 
own,  to  reject  all  measares  which  are  likely  to 
ffiepara^e  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  te. 
Dine.  He  will  trace  the  misfbrtones  of  oar  first 
Charles  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
mai^  hot  too  nataral  a  connexion  hetween  the 
nnpriacipled  domination  and  profose  magnifi- 
ee&oe  of  Ixmis  XIV.,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
hb  &r  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
king',  who  being  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
wrver  with  having  left  the  regal  power  impaired 
to  his  posteritj,  replied,  *  No ;  for  he  had  lefl  it 
more  9eeure,  therefore  more  permanent*  A 
arge  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
no  less  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  reject  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
to  fitter  the  love  of  dominion,  naturally  inhe- 
rent in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  .forth  the 
present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obeli- 
nataily  to  weaken  ite  essential  strength,  to  make 
his  authority  the  object  of  his  people's  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  aflection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
ett  the  uncertain  basis  of  militery  power,  rather 
Aan  oo  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
eoBstttutioo. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limite  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  win  endeavour  to  develope  the  constitu- 
tknal  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
evn  fomale  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have 
Idsure  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  them.  If  tmy  be  not  early  teught  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may  be  UaUe,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
they  may  be  exMed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
power  which  fhey  may  exert,  or  the  influence 
which  thsjr  may  exercise,  without  lyiving  their 
attsiotioa  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
pies^  which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
serve,  in  numberiess  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
strain that  power. 

It  should  he  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre- 
rogative;  it  beings  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
tection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
impression  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
£gnity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
re^ionsibility,  should  be  inseparably  interwoven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
uws  form  the  very  basts  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
sod  ground-work  of  the  monarches  political  ex- 
istence. One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
ouf  ht  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  const!- 
totioii,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  infiringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach- 
mente.  A  farther  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
become  more  firmly  atUched  to  them,  not  merely 
W  national  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
tosy  are  his  own,  but  fi'om  judgment,  reason, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  prefbrence,  habit, 
obligation, — in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
fteaf. 

Bat  as  this  superficial  sketch  proposes  not  td 


be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  instruotioQ 
these  remarks  are  only  hazarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate  the  peculiar  turn  which  the  royal  educa- 
tion ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  foL 
lows,  not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  it  should,  more- 
over, be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart 
mente  in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  tlio  source  of  all 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions,  but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  righte  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefb 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  diiferent 
governmente  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britein  may  have  any  political  relation 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  foreign  ministers,  whoib  it  Is 
his  prerogative  to  appoint 

As  he  IS  the  founUin  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  dalmsi 
and  the  appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  mforior 
dignities,  should  evince,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confor  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  T  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu* 
lar.  He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  fVom  an  attentive  compa- 
rison of  our  national  church  with  other  ecclesi. 
astical  institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distiiw 
guishing  characters  and  appropriate  advanteges 
of  our  church  esteblishment  He  ought  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  ite  intereste  are  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  *that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  roost  awful 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointmente;  a  trust  which  involves  consequences 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  offers  numberless  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberli^ss  striking  ex- 
amples of  ite  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents  some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefhlly  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — When 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  for  preformen' 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans,  while  regen 
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of  France,  mpug  as  a  motive,  that  he  ahoold  be 
diabonoared  if  the  duke  did  not  make  him  a  bi- 
shofH- *  And  I,*  replied  the  regent,  *  aliali  be  dis- 
honoured if  I  do.* 


CHAP.V 
On  ihe  importa^c€  of  $ludy%ng  Ancient  History, 

Tboss  pious  persons  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  interests  of  Christianity,  who  forbid  the 
study  of  pagan  literature.  That  it  is  of  little 
Talue,  comparatively  with  Christian-  learning, 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
usefulness.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, heathen  learning  seems  to  ho  iustly 
appreciated,  in  the  scale  of  letters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contem- 
poraries having  successAiUv  applied  it  to  its  no- 
blest office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  m  multiplyingthe  evi- 
deuces,  and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then temples,  consecrated  the  golden  vessels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period,  Religion,  our  reli- 
gion at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of  dark- 
ness, feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  produced  as  a  se- 
rious charge  against  saint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
penitently  confessed,  among  his  other  sins,  that 
the  exquisite  muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep 
for  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  because  the  author  was  not  a  Ro- 
man CathoUc.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pagan  on 
the  ground  of  his  tupentition !  Pope  Gregory 
the  great,  expelled  Livy  from  every  Christian 
library  on  thb  account ! 

The  moet  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
and  establish  truth. — *  They  fight  us,'  said  he, 
*  by  pie  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
swords  V  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes ;  prohi- 
bited  to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  confine  themselves,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  fi)r  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  collect  materials  for  reflection,  and 
for  action.  Her  future  character  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  a^uired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
if  present  taste  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
subsequent  character.  Her  present  acquire- 
ments, it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  by  her 
after  experience  ;  but  experience  will  operate  to 
"omparatively  little  purpoee,  where  only  a  slen- 


der stock  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  work  upon  * 
and  where  these  materials  for  forming  the  charae* 
ter  have  not  been  previously  prepared.  Tilings 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  part 
should  be  studied  before  it  is  acted,  if  we  expect 
to  have  it  acted  welL 

Wkere  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  bo 
economised ;  and  Vi  the  judicious  selection  of 
pagan  literature,  tne  discernment  of  the  preeep. 
tor  wiU  be  particularly  exercised.  All  those 
writers,  however  justly  celebrated,  who  hay« 
employed  much  learning,  in  elal)orating  points 
which  add  tittle  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue of  mankind ;  all  such  as  arc  rather  curious 
than  useful,  or  ingenious  than  instructive,  should 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  points,  which,  though  they  may  have 
been  accurately  discussed,  are  not  seriously  im- 
portant Drj  critical  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronicles  of  events, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teach  not  the 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  Sallost,  who, 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks, 
that  they  thought  the  very  dioturbanee  of  thingt 
eotablithed  a  oufieient  bribe  to  set  them  at  loorS  : 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  unfold 
the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velope  complicated  circumstances,  furnish  a  clue 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
assign  to  every  incident  its  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminently  useful.  But,  ir  she  be  taught  to 
discern  the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  may 
become  not  a  critic  in  books,  but  in  human  na- 
ture. 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal  ipind 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  for  a  pn- 
vate  individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  intit 
every  scene  which  he  describes,  «nd  into  e^ety 
event  which  he  relates ;  to  be  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Atheni 
an  areopagos ;  to  follow  Pomiiey  to  Fharsalia, 
Miltiades  to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  BJen- 
heim ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  this  be 
to  a  sovereign  7  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
bate, for  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  him- 
self  to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama !  Of  how 
much  more  importance  is  it  to  him,  to  possess 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  successive  go> 
vernments  of  that  world,  in  a  principal  govern 
ment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead. 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age  l 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  one, 
caution  from  the  rashness  of  another,  and  pru. 
dence  perhaps  f^om  the  indiscretion  of  both  !  To 
apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own  uie ;  adopt- 
ing what  IS  excellent,  shunning  what  is  errone- 
ous, anH  omitting  what  is  irrelevant  I 

Readinff  and  observation  are  the  two  grand 
sources  of  improvement;  but  they  lie  not  equal- 
ly open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  ha- 
bits of  a  royal  female,  in  a  good  measure,  ex- 
clude her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  degree, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  afford, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
her  personal  observation  must  be  limited,  her 
advantages  from  historical  sources  ma^  be  large 
and  various. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  during  the 
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itifn  of  the  prinoe  whose  actions,  are  recorded, 
mnetiines  inisrepresent  charaeters,  the  dead, 
ettn  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
which  indeed  too  frequently  happens,  the  writer 
is  defieieot  in  that  jast  conception  of  moral  excel- 
knee,  which  teaches  to  distingaish  what  is  splen- 
did from  what  is  solid.  Bat,  sooner  or  later,  his- 
tory does  justice.  She  matches  from  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fame  of  those  virtaons  men, 
whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with  hav- 
ia;  sacrificed  them  to  their  unjust  jealousy, 
wmdd  Tob  also  of  their  fair  renown.  When 
Amlenos  Rustioos  was  condemned  by  Domitian, 
tut  haTinf  written  with  its  deserved  eulo^um, 
the  Hie  ofthat  excellent  citizen,  Thrasea  Foetus ; 
vben  Ssnecio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  having  rendered  the  like  noble 
jvtice  to  Hel^dios  Priscus— when  the  his- 
toriins  themselves,  like  the  patriots  whom  they 
c^brated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
ilso  being  condemned  to  the  flames;  when 
Fannia,  the  incomparable  wife  of  Helvidius, 
was  banisfaed,  having  the  courage  to  carry  Into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piet^  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials,, — *  In  the  fire  which  consumed 
these  books,*  says  the  author  of  the  lifb  of  Agri- 
ooia,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their 
senses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
science,  they  flattered  themselves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 
— But  history  has  vindicated  the  noble  sufierers. 
Foetus  and  HeHidins  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  hoaoorable  patriots ;  while  the  empe- 
ror, who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  m- 
jure  their  reputation,  is  consigned  to  eternal 
infapiy. 

TIm  examples  which  history  records,  furnish 
faithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
speeting  the  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts, 
fitlle  states  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  ruin ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
bare  been  undertaken  ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
oapadty  they  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
Hfacity  or  short-sightedness  treaties  have  been 
ftraed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amossment  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
Hey  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational 
oeeopation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govem- 
meoL 

Tliere  is  a  epiendoar  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fins  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first, 
aad,  m  the  rude  age#of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
torians. They  eeized  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
ia  character,  or  shining  in  action ;  exaggerated 
lieroic  qualities,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
drified  courage.  But  instead  of  making  their 
iwoes  patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  utility 
oftheir  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 

^  Beginning  of  Tadtas*B  life  of  Aipicola. 


Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  history 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  fron* 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex 
travagant  powers,  and  preter-natural  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi 
lity;  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  real  life ;  giving  proper 
tion,  order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  scheme 
of  action,  and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of 
time. 


CHAP.  VI. 

^  Bdt  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  have 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  in- 
stitutions,  good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 
greatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
from  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man- 
kind have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  af- 
footed  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  devout  mysterjr,  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  divine  source.  This 
has  arisen  partly  firom  a  love  to  the  marvellous 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  partly  from  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackless  paths  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  ihe  people  re. 
verence  whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natu. 
rally  avail  himselfl  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account 

But,  however  the  mysteriousness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulvar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  wiU  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  subsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  Is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  operations  might  be  ineflfbctual.  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
r^nxded,  the  civil  code  maj  be  externally 
efficient,  from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  di. 
rectly  fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilised 
life. '  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  mterests  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression:  in 
the  rich  :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach 
raents  of  the  powerful,  and  draw  their  saoreo 
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shelter  roand  oil  that  is  dear  in  domeatic,  or 
valaable  in  aocial  life.  They  are  the  traest 
guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 
only  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela- 
tion (where  revelation  is  known)  all  human 
laws  ought  to  depend.  That  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct should  be  prescribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Were  man 
an  insulated  being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  suffice  for  him ;  but,  for  agi^re- 
gate  man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
laws  becomes  requisite.  Divided  as  human 
beings  are,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  general  rules^  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
'  the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
his  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomes  his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  naJture  in  which  there 
should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong ; 
to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  injury ;  to  pro- 
tect  the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* for  so  long  a  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  christian  historians  that  it  was  the  hu- 
man praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislator  ofGod*s  own  people,  that/^e  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  And  it 
was  meant  to  conrer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
eclipsed  that  of  ^ypt 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creaturc  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The 
justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to  swear  that 
they^  would  never  depart  from  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command.    Their  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

*  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  this  splendour  alludes  to 
tbs  prosperity  arisinff  ftx)m  wise  political  institutions 
aierely ;  for  the  private  morals  of  Eiypt  must  have  borne 
some  proiK>rlio(i  to  Iter  corrupt  idolatry,  which  after- 
wards became  of  tlic  most  degrading  and  preposterous 
kind.  Her  wisdom,  we  must  therefore  inlbr,  was  chicflv 
politienl  wisdom.  Her  morality  seems  to  have  been,  in  a 
food  measure,  cultivated  Whth  a  view  to  agfrrandizc  the 
state,  and  in  violation  of  many  natural  feelings,  as  was 
the  case  in  Sparta.  Efjrpt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  have  been 
tile  effect  of  political  discipline.  In  cnumeratins  her 
merits,  our  >liject  is  to  prove  the  great  importance  of 
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and  for  that  reputation  whiuh  follows  it,  waa  an 
hi^h,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquisition  waa  ap> 
pointed,  on  the  death  of  everv  citizen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  hooour  or  detesta- 
tion. From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  amongr 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  govxbii- 
MENT  and  RELIGION.  They  had  a  law  which  aa> 
signed  some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  genius  of  our  free 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
its  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
unnecessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di- 
rected that  the  employment  should  be  porpe* 
tuated  in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well- 
ordered  government  of  £Sgypt  before  his  eyes, 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places, 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  K)fty  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  a^rded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modern,  has  prouounc* 
ed  Egypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wis- 
dom. 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  intc 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government  ?  It  was  a  departure  from  its  con- 
stitutional principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  which  for 
sixteen  centuries  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  tlieir  happiness.  They  exchanged  the  love 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutions  for  the  am- 
bition of  subduing  distant  countries*  One  of 
their  most  heroic  soveieigns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesoe- 
tris  was  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  extend  iier  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  Uie  real  grandeur  of  govern- 
ing wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  in 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  peo 
pie,  weary  of  the  blessings  they  had  so  long  en. 
joyed  under  a  single  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  fame  7  The  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  LAWS.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain 
of  falsehood  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  into  their  conduct  It  was  that  love  of  jus- 
tice (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate  the  example)  which  made  them  oblige  them- 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies 
It  waa  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa. 
tion,  that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  young 
persons  who  died  uninslructcd.  It  was  by  pay. 
ing  such  an  attention  to  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  were 
placed  imder  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they  were 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  iustice ;  by  an 
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tfdwr  thejr  were  taaght  to  sobdae  sensuality ;  by 
a  third  tbey  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  gofern- 
meat ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the  duties  of  religion. 
Phto  baa  given  a  beautifal  sketch  of  this  ac- 
oomjdished  and  snblime  education. 

It  will  be  (band  that  nearly  the  same  canses 
srhich  forwarded  the  min  of  Egypt,  oontribated 
to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  fanda- 
otfDtal  principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosper!- 
tf  and  grandear. 

Bat  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  homan 
lavs  win  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  boand  up  with  all  human  things. 
Let  OS  beware,  howeyer,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
oBsly  executing  those  laws  which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruc- 
tion ;  tolerate  no  improvement  short  of  creation ; 
who  sre  carried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
tionary  perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  found  to  exist,  woold  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
m  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of  ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wisdom.  Thncydides  was  a  politician  of  another 
east;  for  he  declared,  that  even  indifierent  laws, 
vigilantly  exeeated,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  were  not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Greek  repoblios,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
deliberatioo,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
dooed  his  laws.  Instead  of  those  sadden  and 
instantaneous  oanstitntions  we  hare  witnessed, 
which,  diidaining  the  slow  growth  of  moral 
births,  have  ataTtiA  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
snperseded  as  rapidly  produced ;  Solon  would 
not  snfier  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
accepted  tili  ti!ie  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
and  the  6nt  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
What  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus- 
tooi,  law,  prescription  ?  This  sa^  people  con- 
ndertd  every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  schooL  Trial,  proo^  experience, 
was  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decide  on  the  exoellenee  of  any  institution. 
While,  to  the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
ignorance,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
ruce,  laws  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor- 
naponded  with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
bbries'  have  ftUen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
weD  reared  ;  amtd  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
tut  setflsufficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 


CWAP.  VII. 

Qreeee* 

Wmof  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  fix  our  byes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
tt  atrongly,  I  bad  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
eooeentrated  within  itself  whatever  is  great  and 


eminent  in  almost  every  point  of  view ;  whatever 
oonfors  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what, 
ever  is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commu- 
nicate delight.  Athens  was  the  pure  well-head 
of  poetry : 

Hither,  aa  to  their  foantain,  other  stara 
Kepairing,  in  tbeir  golden  urns  draw  ligbt. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when 
the  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan- 
tages becomes  the  yehide  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  This . 
was  confossedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con 
tributes,  by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself. 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  no> 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences. 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con 
templates  Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  ^d  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes, 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing,  for  change  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  [tassing  the  Hjdas- 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex- 
pose myself^  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you!' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
folt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  he  declared,  *  that  he 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
fifuards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
m  proriding  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
self to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  en- 
trenchments that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it.  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  effects  of  that 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  oflen  me 
naced,  and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  lefl  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  few,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  union. 
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by  any  bond  of  interett,  eommon  to  the  whole 
commanity,  except  when  the  general  dan^r, 
for  a  time,  annihilated  the  dietinction  of  separate 
mtereste.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feebis;  the 
laws  themselves  were  often  contradictory;  often 
ill  administered;  popular  intxigues,  and  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  frequently  obstructing  their  ope- 
ration. The  noblest  services  were  not  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assasei- 
nation.  Under  every  change,  ooafiacation  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand ;  and  tiieooly 
way  of  efiaoing  the  impresnon  of  any  revolution 
which  had  prwlnoed  these  outrages,  vras  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn, 
firesh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  aatsee- 
dent  disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricioos  people,  aeute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opinions  as 
mjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  sUustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed^  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  ineon- 
stant  in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  raimea  and  ineffectual  re- 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
considerable cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders  ■ 

Those  sndentt,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th'  arsenal  and  ftihnined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  ttarone. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence  this 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  Iwders,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
member that  their  opinion  decided  on  the  fate 
of  the  country :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
on  the  country,  was,  fVom  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  oon- 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Ghreek 
republics,  seemed  without  scruide  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  common- 
ly exerted  the  same  luMtile  spirit  of  resentment 
against  their  leaders^— Competition,  circumven- 
tion, litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
the  short  intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public 
oootests.  How  strikingly  is  St  Paul*s  definition 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- 
nians  which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  *  to 
hear  or  tell  some  new  thing,'  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch's relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted 
Aristides  to  the  punishment  of  the  Ostracism  ! 


When  thik  great  man  questioned  his  acccner, 
whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him  ?  *  He 
replied,  so  far  fVora  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know 
him,  only  he  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  ihe  just  BoBides  that 
spirit  of  envy  which  is  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
mocracies, to  have  heard  this  excellent  i>er- 
son  calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
noveky,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  *  tell  a  new 
thii^.' 

if  at  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part 
of  the  public  moriey  to  the  support  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popa 
lace,  but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abusen 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  licentiousness  of  that  purely 
denocratie  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  classes 
claim  a»  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
the  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  the  comie  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in- 
troduced by  the  mask ;  the  Yoluptuousness  of 
their  music,  whose  extraordinary  efibcts  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe^  were  they  not  confirm, 
ed  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  a  depravation 
of  morak  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  often  present  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
hira  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  the 
philosopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges^ 
Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenians 
took  in  the  impious  and  oflfonsively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects of  Philip^  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

la  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  pa- 
rity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
compositions  as  in  what 

*  Perieles,  not  beins  rich  enough  to  supnlant  bis  com- 
petitor by  acts  of  liberality,  proearad  this  law  with 
a  view  to  make  his  ooart  to  the  people.  He  scrupled 
not,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment  to  bis  perstJi 
and  government,  by  thus  *  buying  them  with  their  own 
money.*  eflfectually  to  promote  tfisfr  natural  levity  and 
idleness,  and  to  corrupt  tlieir  morals. — ^The  rulers  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  have  been  too  sktlAil  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  an 
example  so  suited  to  their  political  cireumstanoes,  and 
■0  congenial  to  their  national  flrivoUty.  Accordingly, 
an  unexampled  multitude  of  theatres  have  been  opened; 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  lower  class 
at  the  expense  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  price  of 
these  diversions  has  been  reduced  so  low  as  almost  tc 
emulate  the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  Athenian  po 
palace. 
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lot»  cntvs  tragedians  Uoglit 

In  cbonu,  or  iambic,  teachere  best 
or  moral  pnidenoe. 

Yet,  in  paying  a  just  and  warm  tribnte  to  the 
monk  ezceUenoies  of  these  sablime  dramatiata, 
Ji  DoA  an  answer  provided  to  that  long  agitated 
qoeatiai].  Whether  the  stage  can  be  indeed  made 
asefaool  of  motaJa?  No  qaestion  had  ever  a 
&iier  chance  for  decision  than  was  here  afford- 
ed. If  it  he  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
pnAignte  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  equally  in- 
dii^atahle  tha,t  never  country  possessed  more 
onezoeptionable  dramatic  poets  than  Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
it  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  tlie 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi. 
tion  of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
stantly frequenting,  we  had  aJmoet  said,  by  con- 
stantly livfng  in  the  theatfe  7 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Atheni- 
ana,  had  loo  just  a  Judgment  to  oensure  either 
the  exosllenoe  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  ^foople  who  admired  them.  But  he  blames 
Cheffl  for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions, 
*  which,*  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
•f  attachment,  had  nearly  extinguished  public 
firtae,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
iafie  qi  a  phiy  than  about  the  fate  of ''their  ooun- 
lry.'» 

Buch  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Bnch  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enUiusiastic 
admiration !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  porily  furnbh- 
ed  the  mod^  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  oar  age !  Madly  to  glory  in  the 
dream  c»f  liberty,  ai^  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of 
ehangingty  rants,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  Sk  oofeted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
akrge  portion  of  modern  Europe  I 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athene,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
inoralsf — ^wiU  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
deligfat«]  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  we  aHow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi- 
doal  of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been 
triumphantly  aseerted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
Batie  compoaif  ion  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined  a  jud^ 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
berb-woman  could  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
eooipensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
fieation  to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  atatues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
oiclorea  of  Apellee,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
a»re  inteH^ctual  luxury  of  listening  tc  an  ora^ 
:ion  of  Demosthenes,  of  a.scene  of  Euripides, — 

*  Bee  Wortley  Montague,  on  the  Rise  and  Fail  of  An* 
iieai  Republies. 
t  Bee  an  elegant  paper  in  tlie  Adventurpr,  in  which 
of  these  triumpdhs  of  Athene  are  a leerted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  accompTished  a  peopk 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyraimical,  oppressive 
and  unjust ;  Ind  the  people  themselves  univer 
sally  sunk  into  the  most  degraded  state  of  man 
ners ;  immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idlenesSf^avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  7 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear- 
ance of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocious 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina- 
ries were  treated  by  their  country.  The  eulo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Gxeece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  the  energy 
of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character^ 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  devotedness  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,:— but 
bjr  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruia 
Rome  also.  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifUng  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  wad  comparative  freedom  ; — and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  nuuiiy  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
k)se  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habitSi 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fil.  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
statdes,  not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails — but  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our  curi- 
osity, and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fiitally  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  resemblance.    May  the  omen  be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  toe  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  oflen  inculcatedi 
more  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  little  relished  by 
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many  of  oar  more  refined  wiu  and  politicians, — 
we  mean  the  error  of  ascribing  to  arts,  to  Iitera> 
tare,  and  to  politeness,  that  power  of  softening 
and  correcting  the  haman  heart,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  religion. 
Really  to  mend  the  heart,  and  purify  the  prin- 
ciple, is  a  deeper  work  than  the  most  finished 
caltivation  of  the  tatte  has  ever  been  able  to  ef. 
feet.  The  polished  Athenians  were  among  the 
most  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  national  acts, 
and  the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  oC acting  in 
a  body^  to  lesson  each  man*8  individual  consci- 
ousness of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This  polite  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
scruple,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  especi- 
ally of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  blessings.  And  they  may  en- 
rich  the  catalogue  with  that  one  additional  ad- 
vantage, which  Xenophon  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  possess — We  are 
an  Island.*  The  sound  and  sober  politician 
will  see  most  strongly  illustrat<«d,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
respects  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  representative  government,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from  any  approximation  towards 
that  mob  government,  to  which  universal  suf- 
fVage  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 
voured country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfulness,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  de^rraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  ob.^curity ;  excluded  from  ration^  inter- 
course ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment; 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
spect or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
servile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  state  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions;  and 
their  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain, 
ed  from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  virtuoue  part  of  the  sex.  We 
fi)rbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate  renown  to  which  the  bold  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind  our  amiable  countrywomen,  that  immo- 
desty in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
domestic  life,  a  boundless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
and  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  led  to  fhis  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  infamoos, 
Athenian  women 

To  that  bad  eminanoe. 

Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
estimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will 
*oyfally.  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which 

^  See  Montesqoiea  Esprit  dss  LoiXi  vol.  ii.  pi  3. 


Christianity  has  had  independently  of  its  infin 
ence  over  its  real  v^^taries)  in  improving  ami 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  morals,  so  as 
considerably  to  rectify  and  raise  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  actuated  by  its 
principles.  And,  lastly,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pure 
church  establishment,  so  diametriculy  the  re« 
verse  of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  rites 
of  Athenian  worship,* — ^who  can  contemplate, 
without  thankful  heart,  that  large  infusion  of 
Christianity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has 
set  them  so  infinitely  above  all  comparison 
with  the  admired  codes  of  Lycargiu  and  of 
Sobn? 


CHAP.  vni. 

Monte, 

'  If  the  Romans  from  being  a  handful  of  ban 
ditti,  rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lords 
of  the  universe ; — ^if  Rome,  from  bein|r  an  ordi- 
nary town  in  Italy,  became  foremost  m  genias 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  anrivalled  in  impe- 
rial magnificence;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  foundations  of  thb  greatness  were  laid  i« 
some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  r^pnb 
lie    The  personal  frugality  of  her  citizens ;  ths 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  theraselves  to  th« 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  consequence  antf 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  Uwsr  and  ths 
striking  impartiality  of  their  execution;   thai 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  th« 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  ikem~^ 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valour ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  time  sup* 
ported  by  her    political    constitution. — These 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness.   This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co- 
lossal power  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re 
mained  mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  mternal  weakness,  and  might  antici- 
pate her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been  macb 
too  highly  panefyrised.  The  Romans,  had,  in 
deed,  a  public  n»ling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  affection  gave  way ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individual 
interests  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  ac« 
quired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remaxjc,  that  the 
grand  fbndamental  principle  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics  (and  though  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree  the  case  with  republican  Rome)  was  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
opposite  to  it  In  the  former  the  public  was 
every  thing ;  the  rights,  the  comforts,  the  very 
*  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  xvii 


N. 
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«XBteiiee  ottndtBidvaU^  w«re  aa  nothing.  With 
mt,  happily  the  case  is  Tory  different,  nay  even 
cnctlj   the  reverse.    The  weU-being  of  the 
whole  ooramanitv  is  provided  ibr,  by  efiectually 
■ecaring^  the  rights,  the  aaibty,  the  comforts  of 
efsry  individuaK  *  Among   the    ancients,  tlie 
{TiHsest  acts  of  injastice  against  private  persons 
was  eontumaily  perpetrated  and  were  regarded 
M  beneath  accoant,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
9f  the  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandizement, 
the  glory  of  the  state.    In  ovar  happier  country, 
not  the  meanest  sobject  can  be  injared  in  his 
person  or  his  possessions.    The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
ii  secnred  to  him  by  the  universal  superintend, 
saoa,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
ibfoe.    The  state  is  jnstly  considered  as  made 
op  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families;  and 
it  is  by  secaring  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
aie  preserved  in  prosperity.    We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic;  and  surely  the 
eontemplation  ooald  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Briton  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  cQQstitation,  whieh  conveys  and  secures  to 
thsm  the  enioynoent  of  such  unequalled  happi- 
neas !  But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
6eld.    Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  ef  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  ottr  political  system.    As  it  was 
the  glory  of  oor  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
aer  instmcdon,  and  to  administer  her  consola- 
tions  to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  oor 
canstitotkm  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaoefiil  dwellings,  and  quiet  employn^ents 
of  the  lover  of  domeitic  comfort 

Again — ^This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
(avonrable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  and  oondocive  to  happiness.  It  checks 
(hatspiritof  injastice  and  oppression  which  is 
so  manliest  in  the  coodnct  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics  towards  all  other  nations.  It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
emtinnal' reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
oor  own  consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  oon- 
dnual  reference  to  thereat  rights  of  man;  a 
term  which,  thoogh  so  shamefollj^  abused,  and 
converted  into  a  watch- word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lioo,  yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
sound  meaning  and  constant  application.  By 
princes  especially,  these  rights  should  ever  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  They  were,  indeed, 
never  so  well  secnred,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  io  others 
at  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us.  And  to 
whieh  the  apostle's  brief,  but  comprehensive 
directions,  form  an  admirable  commentary; 
Bonour  aU  men — Love  your  brethren — Fear  God 
— iflSmottr  the  king. 

But  to  retam  to  the  Romans ;  their  very  pa- 
tri'jtism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  univer. 
sd  empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
lees  ^tal  to  the  morals,  than  tor.  the  greatness 
of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  puMic  spirit 
partly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
situation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
had  no  safety  but  In  union.  *  Necessity  first 
fODsed  the  genius  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  successfbl  valour  kept  him  awake 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages, 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  begun ; 
till,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
rearing.'* 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.    Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  making  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  roost  nnjost    Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
b&nd  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable  robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  long  as  any  sense  was 
lefl  to  foreign  danger.    Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  in 
the  morality  and  the  constitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved  her. 
The  firmness  of  character,  and   deep  political 
sagacity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that    penetrating    policy,  which  led 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they   conquered 
the  world  by  maxims  and  principles^  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured  the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  7  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  maxtms  and  principles.  It 
was  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  self- 
denying  habit.  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit.  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  the  forms  of  that  govern- 
ment were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  ol 
a  new  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  procon- 
suls, of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
ing from  those  two  passions  whioh  monopolized 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — ^These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  aa 

•  Carlo  Denina  on  the  ancient  Hepablics  of  Ttaly 
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cause  and  efieet,  action  and  reaction  ;  and  pro- 
duced that  rapid  corruption  which  Salluft  do* 
scribes  with  so  much  spirit — More$  vMJorum 
nonpaulatim  ut  antea^  aed  UuretUU  modo  pre- 
cipitiUL  Profligacy,  venality,  peculation,  op- 
pression, succeed  to  that  simplicity,  patriotism, 
and  high-minded  diBinterestedness,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  so  much  valued  itself  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  seve- 
rity of  manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period 
of  her  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  eountries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
stances to  the  shamelessness  of  a  Verrea,  or  the 
piofligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
By  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  the  conquerors ;  and  at 
length  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
before  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
under  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
struggle  for  liberty  afler  the  death  of  Cossar, 
than  Greece  afler  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
.  each  the  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  lefl  to  deserve,  or 
even  to  desire  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  of  Cato 
should,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
this :  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
less  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed  him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
struction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
'  Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  produce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty;  a 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  bein£  in  all  states,  the  moet  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  mseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pansion ;  furnishing  a  fasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  loo  much  for  the  stability  of 
their  greatness  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  msy  be  attributed, 
m  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually to  the  prevslence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
verence  ibr  the  gods,  which  alone  could  pre- 


serve  that  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  oatlia 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  had  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish 
ed  her  pditical  system  on  this  raar  of  the  goda ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  f^ora  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  u 
it  was)  more  serupnlously  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  The  most  amiable  of  the  Roman 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  succesa.and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Power  7^ 
snd  Polybius^  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absur- 
dity,  ibr  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  held  ta 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  whidi  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which,  from 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epienrus  had  no 
sense  of  religion  leil,  and  oonsequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
Greeks,*  savs  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  he  in- 
trusted to  t^ose  who  have  the  management  of 
an^  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  the^  are  unahU  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are 
prevailed  on  b^  the  ringrU  obl^;ation  tf  mn  o&tk, 
to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty  *t 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out  to 
tts,  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  Influences  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  against 
the  fatal  erocts  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  CSato^'had  no  re. 
source  lefl  agaust  this  pressing  evil,  because  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
gods,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the 
power  of  conveying  politieal  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  ws  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  serious]}^ , 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Christi. 
anity  which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  can  alone 
restore  a  doe  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of 
oaths.^ 


*  Nulla  unouam  respabliea  saatAior,  nee  bonis  ei« 
emplis  ditior  mit. 

t  See  Montague  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient  Ra* 
publics. 

I  Hampton*B  Polybios,  vol.  ii.  book  6.  on  tbe  excel* 
laneiea  of  tbe  Roman  covemraent. 

§  The  admirable  Hooker  observes,  that  even  the  falsest 
reugtons  wore  mixed  with  some  truths,  which  had  *■  very 
notable  efl^ts.*  Speaking  of  tbe  dread  of  perjury  in  tbe 
ancient  Romans^  adds,  *  It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to 
attribute  so  great  power  to  Ailse  gods,  as  that  they  tvere 
able  to  prowcute,  with  fbarftil  tokens  of  divine  rcrcnf^, 
the  wilral  violation  of  oaths  andexecrible  blaffpbcinies, 
oflfered  by  deriders  of  religion  oven  unto  those  false  godji. 
Yet  the  riffht  belief  which  they  had,  that  to  perju<-v  veo* 
geance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  eflbct,  as  touching 
the  course  of  their  lives  who  feared  the  wilfttl  vtolatios 
of  oaths.'    Sodesiastical  Polity. 
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CHAP.  IK 

Ckarmeien  of  huioriang,  who  toere  ccneomed  in 
ike  tran$aetum$  wHch  they  reeerd. 

Or  the  modem  writen  of  ancient  history,  the 
fOQDg^  reader  will  find  that  RoUlnf  has,  in  one 
Rspeet,  the  decided  sopericmtT ;  we  mean  in 
tis  prmctioe  of  intermizin|^  oaenil  reflections  on 
arents  and  characters,  ^t,  we  should  strongly 
fseommend  the  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
original  ancient  historians,  as  a  judicious  pre- 
ceptor wodld  select  And,  in  reading  historians, 
or  poUticiana,  ancient  or  modern,  the  most  likely 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
tiiQSB  writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes  whien  they  reoora* 

Amon|r  the  principal  of  these  is — TiiucnrDiDBB, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  information, 
whose  diUyence  in  coUectine  it,  and  whose  jodg. 
ment  and  fidelity  in  recordmg  it,  have  obtained 
fiir  him  the  general  sufihige  of  the  best  judges ; 
who  bad  a  oonnderable  ware  in  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  having  been  an  unfor- 
tonate,  though  meritorious  (»mmander  in  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  o€  which  be  is  the  incompa- 
rable histaricn ; — whose  chronological  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge- 
nius conieni  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
ezils  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
popidar  eovemments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
modi  as  m  those  <^  Greece,  the  iU  eflbcts  or  mis- 
management  at  home  have  been  too  firequenf  ly 
chared  on  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
armies  abroad ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  that  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
ITie  int^rity  and  patriotism  of  Thncydides, 
however,  were  peoof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  repoUie.  ilis  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de. 
voted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com- 
poritioD  of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
country  that  banished  him.-~A  model  of  can- 
dour, be  wrote  not  ibr  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
fer  the  world ;  not  fi)r  the  applause  of  his  age, 
but  the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
his  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
raaders  of  taste,  stetesmen  will  best  know  his 
valoe,  and  politieians  vriU  look  up  to  him  as  a 
oastor. — XjetonmN^  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad- 
Biirable  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
dersd;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher;  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
of  the  Greek  revolutions  fhim  the  period  at  which 
Thocydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 
iato  banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
vas  so  bright  an  ornament,— 

Aad  with  liis  ezird  bours  enriehM  the  worki ! 

Hie  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
boaonrable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vic- 
tories of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  consi- 
dered  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ex- 
qoisite  model  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
bates, magna  panfuU, — Polybius,  trained  to  be 
a  sULesman  in  the  Achosan  league,  and  a  war- 
*  Ttie  writer  forbears  to  aaxoe  living  authors.  J 
Vol.  II. 


rior  at  the  conquest  of  Oarthaffe ;  the  fKend  of 
Seipio,  and  the  follower  of  Fabios ;  and  who  is 
said  to  be  more  experimentelly  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.    He  is  however,  more  autheup 
tic  than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
modem  historians,  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  reflections,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
phces  of  which  his  subjecte  led  him  to  speak. 
CosAR,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  sav, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skiU, 
fought  them  with  mora  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celerity 
and  e£foct ;  but,  who  wUl  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  stetesman  ana 
soldier.  ^  His  commenteries,  indeed,  will  be  pe- 
rused with  less  advantege  by  the  hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  setUed  constitu- 
tion, than  by  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  oomm.vtion.    Joinville,  whose  life 
of  his  ^reat  master  saint  Louis,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describes  with  fidelity ;  having  been  oompa- 
nion  to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re* 
cords.    PmuFFB  db  Comif  is,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  afiairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  know  edge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired 
while  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.    Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wars 
of  that  country  fUmishes  a  varietv  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  telent  of  giving 
interest  tg  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader^ 
every  place  which  he  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  myste* 
ries  of  ne^fotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  stetes- 
men.    This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Medici,  an  ofibnce  against  truth 
and -virtue,  too  glarin^^  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obhgation.    In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GuiooiAaDiN,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  valoe  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.    Sully,,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  uncorrupt  minis- 
ter,  who  generally  regulated  the  deep  designs 
of  the  consummate  stetesman,  by  the  inflexible 

*  Who  ean  help  r^retting  that  the  lustre  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  of  antiquity,  Qnintilian^s  Insti- 
tution of  an  Orator,  should  be  tn  a  similar  manner  tar- 
nished by  the  most  preposterous  panegyriea  ob  the  en* 
peror  Domitian ; 
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rules  of  religion  end  justice ;  whose  memoirs 
» should  be  rud  by  ministers,  to  instruct  them 
)  how  to  serve  kings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them 
•  how  to  choose  mmisters.    Caroutal  db  Rxtz, 
who  delineates  with  accuracy  and  spirit  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who 
developes  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
skilfulness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  un- 
folds, yet  afiectin^,  while  he  portrays  the  arti. 
fices  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  rererse  of 
his  real  character ;  while  bis  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want 
of  moral  and  religious  principle  of  his  former 
lile,  that  he  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to 
thoee  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  oonduct 
are  not  fixed.    Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two 
fiunous  cardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read 
with  sdvantage  by  those,  whose  business  leads 
them  to  such  studies.    The  reader  of  de  Rets 
will  find  frequent  occasion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
mage which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
protestant,  devout  sensations  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  fi>r  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  system,  so  ftvourable  to  the  production 
of  the  rankest  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
grossest  superstition  in  the  people.    Tukplb,  the 
lealous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as- 
•ociate  of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
spirit,  and  honourable  confidence  of  private 
friendship.    His  writings  give  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  period  and  events  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  genteel,  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.    None,  however,  except  his 
political  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed ;  his  religioas  opinions  being  highly  ezoop- 
tionable  and  absurd.    Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  his  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
fi>r  private  lift,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
interesting  and  amiable.    7*he  manners  painting 
Clarkndon,  the  able  chanceUor,  the  exemplary 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
almost  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venality ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabsl  hated  for  his  in- 
iegrity,  and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man  who  might  have  had  statues  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
ported by  dimost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  serve.    Clarendon,  the 
ftiithful  biographer  of  his  own  life ;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want£sauty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  often  wrapped  up  in 
an  inyolation  and  perplexity  which  a  little,  ob- 
scure it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  stateliness  of 
:ts  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
of  words.    ToacT,  whose  memoirs,  though  they  | 


may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  flu 
mous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated* 
and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  eliw 
ployed  them,  are  written  with  much  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  temper.    They  present  a  striking^ 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate.*     He 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  Dviube,  and  the  Tagus,  is 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  of 
existence.    Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haughtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  who 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration,  and 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  most  impress 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  controlUiig 
Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that 
Providence  which,  in  maintaining  its  charaeter 
of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces,  by 
means  at  first  sight  the  oust  opposite,  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  own  purposes ;  and  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.    TTfac  difficulties  of  a  ne- 
gooiator,  who  has  to  conclude  an  inglorioas 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
scriM,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  though  hard 
fete  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
fortunats  measure  as  that  of  being  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  dishonour  to  his  country. 
His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  copious  and  fluent  BvaraBT,  whose  diflose, 
but  interesting  hieioryefhU  awn  times,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 
thing ;  whose  egotism  we  fiv^ve  for  the  sake 
of  his  fhmkness,  and  whose  minuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  accuracy ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 
an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when  the  reader  is  a  prince. 
Ladt  Russsl,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton ;  too  fatally  connected 
with  the  unhappy  politios  of  the  tiroes ;  whose 
life  was  a  practical  iHnstration  of  her  faith  in 
the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  to  the  di. 
vine  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  informatiott, 
eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  distinguished 
correspondents. 


CHAP.X. 

ReJUetiont  en  Hittory — Ancient  fltstonasf. 

Ir,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot, 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diffi. 
colt  n>r  him  not  to  range  himself  too  uniformly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  hu 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attach- 
ment  Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  sa 
animal  that  delighie  in  party.    Yet  we  are  m 
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ibned  to  believe  that  an  Justorian,  though  he 
■lay  be  partial  and  intereftled,  yet  if  he  be  keen 
aighlpd  and  intelligent  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
%» ipealoi,  19,  on  ttM  whole,  a  better  wttneas  than 
a  BMie  fair  and  candid,  bat  worse  informed  man; 
heeaoae  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de- 
gree of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
pRJadice,  than  we  can  estimate  tiiat  which  is 
to  be  made  &r  defect  of  information.    Of  two 
tfil8«  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
but  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial^  but  less 
alightened  narrator. 

When  materials  are  fred),  they  are  more  like- 

^  to  be  anthentio ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it 

b  mote  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  oflen  less  safe  to 

•Dpkoy  thenu    When  the  erents  are  more  re- 

mote,  their  authenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as- 

eettain ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  passions 

which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 

tmlb.  Thus,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 

by  neameas  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 

partiality  which  that  very  position   induces. 

The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 

and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 

•   The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 

work,  in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than 

perhaps,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 

eharacters  from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Cars  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
eharaelers  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
Realities  of  iUnstrious  men  be  suffered  to  cast 
a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
yoottg  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
very  faults.  Even  in  perusing  tacred  kUtoryt 
we  should  never  extenuate,  much  less  justify, 
the  errors  of  great  eharacters,  but  make  thera, 
at  once,  a  ground  for  establiahing  the  doctrine 
of  generai  eorcAptJen,  attd  for  quickening  our 
own  vigiJanos.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  beet,  while  they  should  be 
legarded  with  eandoer,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
uaitation.  It  has  been  reasonablf  conjectured, 
that  many  ads  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
disposition  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
Kttis  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accaslomed  to  call  himself  Phcpnix,  and 
bis  pupil  Achilles;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
of  this  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  morelf  to 
■lofe  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
insalated  events,  bnt  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  coro- 
non  reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
exploits  of  Seipio  or  Hftnnibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
cioitiy  eaterti^ned  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  s  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politician)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
bow  ambition,  operating  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rifil  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
ess,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed ;  bv  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trophe  might  have  been  antecedently  known,  or 
by  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  is  interested  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
inaes,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game  ;  and 
be  is  on  this  account  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  circumstances,  serving  to  unite  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er, appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  CsBsar,  the  reflecting  politi 
dan  connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
politici^  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricians,  who  be- 
cvne  the  officers  in  Pompey*s  army ;  the  gra- 
dual ^deca^  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
Cessar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  by  ex- 
citing the  Gaols  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  opened  to  himself  this  double 
advantage : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome^  WQuId  lid  him  into  absolute 
power ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  tier  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  ooly  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex. 
cellent  sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  hon  mat$  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  upright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed ;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen against  a  Roman,  almost  invariably  in 
chning  to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious instructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  %hp  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
SueUmius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  everv 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read 
er,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  days, 
the  familiar  and  uncensnred  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  often  with  offensive  grossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  punishments.  Tyrants  will  always 
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deleft  history,  and,  of  all  historiana,  they  will 
detest  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  tyrant  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  malevolent 
declaimer  ag;ainst  royalty.  But  thou^fh  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  posthu- 
mous disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail- 
ing  the  mces  of  a  kin^r,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
^ingin^fthe  office  of  the  sing  into  contempt  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  cHfmf ,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au- 
Parity  and  §tation  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  youn|^  reader  should  be 
put  on  his  guard  not  to  suffer  his  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant  vir- 
tue,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus- 
tice  of  kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de- 
light  to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish  unqna* 
lined  libels  on  kings  at  kings,  cast  their  eyes 
on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  iliustrioos 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  vices,  chiefly  attri^ 
butable  to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken continui^  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  woiud,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  for  five  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,f 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probaUy  to 
sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
sence, severely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  reflections  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  mast  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Procopius,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  kings,)  *  because,*  she  observed,  *  however  be 
might  have  exaggerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  oS,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
Kves.* 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  an  auSior  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  tliinking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  alone  should  be 
recorded  in  history;  and  that  those  of  the 
*  H  ehaib  si  f  1a  ehapk  viii. 


wicked  should  be  soflbred  to  perish  with  then 
crimes.*  '  Were  this  practice  to  be  nniversaUy 
adopted,  might  we  not  presume  to  qaestion 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  otFrederieb 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  presentt 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophora,  and 
the  orade  of  politicians.  Highly  valuable  for 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  m  which  neither 
the  j^ovemors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  an 
original  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirable 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  pauci^ 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures 
are  bold,  l^gour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  like- 
ness of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  nithful,  oocasionally,  in- 
deed,  a  too  fiiithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  oassionately  loring  liberty,  virtue,  and  his 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tints  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  of  a  lighter  cast  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumourst 
and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If^  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his 
torians,  that  of  writing  without /ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
wiUiont  hatred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffbseness  Livy  is  the  wn 
ter  who  assists  in  forming  the  taste.^>With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  cu- 
pAoQs  and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
tfaingi  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissions. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit- 
ing passions  as  well  as  actions;  and  what  best 
indicates  Uie  hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  hu 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  jme  of 
the  fow  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  diseriminatbn  between  true  and  false 
glory,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  vicUv 
ries,  into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  nnder  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

*  Examtm  du  Prince  d$  Mukiav9l  bf  Us  kmg^Prut. 
sia.  It  is  curious  to  eompare  this  composition  or  the 
king  with  his  own  conduct.  To  contrast  his  itron{ 
reprobation  of  the  baneful  floiy  of  heroes,  bis  horror 
of  conquest,  and  of  the  cruel  passions  which  oppress 
mankind ;  his  professed  admiration  of  clemency,  meek- 
ness, Jiislice,  and  compassion,  with  which  this  work 
abounds, — ^with  the  actual  exploits  of  Ibe  ra^ager  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Saxony,  Ac  te. ! ! 
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il  ^vigmt  aodamatioD,  and  of  all  praise  which 
k  not  fkjrly  earned.  One  valuaUe  aaiwnority, 
vfaidi  lAry  poeaeesee  over  bis  competitora,  is, 
that  in  deacribing^  vice,  and  vicious  characters, 
he  scmpukNiBly  contrivea  to  excite  an  abhor* 
rsBoe  of  both ;  and  bis  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
crima,  or  a  partialitj  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
has  been  describing.-  A  defect,  in  this  acateness 
sf  moial  feeling,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
IhB  youthful  reader ;.  and  this  too  common  ad- 
Butore  of  impure  deseription,  even  when  the 
honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice,  has  sen- 
libly  tainted  the  wholesomeness  of  historic  oom- 
poBwoa. 

^  Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though  some^ 
times  lednndant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  in- 
to the  months  of  his  herc»es,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  famish  a  spe- 
cies  of  rbetorio  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
•dncatioD. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  liivy,  after  enriching  his  own  work  by  the 
mostoopions  plagiarisms  from  his  great  precur- 
sor, Polyblna,  commends  him  in  a  way  so  frigid 
as  almost  to  mmoant  to  censure.  He  does  not, 
it  is  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Shakspeare,  who  first  pillap^es  and  then 
abuses  him.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who 
spoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  bis  country  highwaymen,  who  aL 
wars  murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
Mmmended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  hands  of  every  enlightened 
preceptor,  as  was  eminently  the  case  with  Fene- 
km,  pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
by  the  manner  in  whidi  they  will  be  explained, 
elucidated,  purified;  and  not  only  wiU  the  cor- 
ruptions of  paganism  be  converted  into  instruc 
im,  by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris- 
tian graces,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be 
tdvantageoosly  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
rarianee,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
of  pagan  historians,  the  profound  attention  which 
they  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cition  of  youth,  would  akme  suffice  to  give  them 
coosiderable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthml 
inodesty,  the  inculcatbn  of  obedience  and  re- 
vrve,  the  exercises  of  self-denial^  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame,— I 
will  not  say  Qiristians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
nal professors  of  Christianity^ — ^Levity,  idleness, 
disregard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
ijiteois  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
•ererer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  is 
«Iviys  found  .among  those,  in  our  day,  who 
jH  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  of 
Christians. 

Far  be  it  irom  us,  however,  to  Uke  our  mo- 
nk  from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
Pigui  history  afibrds.  For  though  philosophy 
W  ven  some  admirable  rules  for  maintaining 
(be  out-works  df  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from 
tbe  heart- — ^The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
Jie  best  motiTes.    Some  of  the  overgrown  Ro- 


man virtues,  also,  though  they  would  have  bees 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  degree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  other 
virtuesi  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
white  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it ;  and  thoir  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  savageness  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepte  of  our  religioDv 
Thau  9haU  hve  the  Lord  Ay  Cfcd  vfiih  sB  thy 
Aesrt,  and  thy  neighbour  m$  thyeelf; — these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  how 
doeo  the  fine  gM  become  dim,  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  kings  of  th»  earth,  princes,  and  all  people,* 
those  maxims  and  prmciples  which  cast  into 
shade  all  the  false  splendouvs  *  of  the  antique 
world!'  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime-,  that  mo- 
thing  i§  great  the  contempt  of  which  is  gresi* 
For  how  can  triumi^s,  honours,  riches,  power, 
conquest,  fame,  he  considered  as  of  intrinsic  va» 
lue  by  a  Christian,,  the  very  eteence  of  whose  re* 
ligion  consiste  in  being  crucified  to  the  world  f 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life ;  U19  very  nature  and  geniua 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  lifo 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happiness^ 
and  immortal  glory  the  only  adequate  object  of 
the  ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI.. 

EngUeh  Hietory* — ^ilfr.  Hume* 

But  tlie  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  always 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  Mstory.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  alter  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  genoral  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  oertain  great  leading  points,  and  es. 
peciaUy  to  those  objecte  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modem  Europe  abounds  with  such 
objecte.  In  RobertsonV  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  anf  philosophical  preci- 
sion. Hli  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of 
Solly  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  fo '  a 
long  time,  the  passions  of  kings  wore  contra 
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dieted,  and  often  controlled  by  the  witdom  of 
their  ministers;  sorere'tgnB  who  were  not  in- 
sensible  to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
submitting,  thoagh  sometimes  with  a  rerj  ill 
grace,  to  receive  services  rather  than  adolation. 
Ministers  who  oonsnlted  the  good  rather  than 
the  humour  of  their  prinoes;  who  promoted 
their  interests.  Instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  their  fiivoar. 

Mr.  Ifttme. 

Hume  is  inieomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.  His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.  Yet,  he 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  hot  especially  on  a  reli- 
l^ous  account  Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his  political  reflections  are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.  His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  GJothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.  He  marks,  with  ex- 
act precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
va>l»  and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.  His  p^itical  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stiswart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation under  Henry  V.  From  that  period 
to  its  full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  s6me 
other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent  nnder  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  does  not  (in  his  hitiory  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
vite  others  to  ridicule  it  There  is  in  his  man- 
ner, a  sedatoness  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  puts  the  reader  more 
off  his  ^uard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  lovity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap- 
pear angry.  That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.  He  implicitly  adopts  the  in- 
jurious relations  of  those  annalists  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggra- 
vated  and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  malignity.  When  he  speaks 
from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  coo),  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
so  insidious,  the  difibrence  between  popish  bi- 
gotry, and  protestant  firmness,  between  the  fury 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  little  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzv  and  heroic  ceal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant, 
he  never  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
sufferer ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religious  system  above  another,  that  the 
youne  reader  who  does' not  come  to  the  perusal 
with  liis  principles  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of 


thinking  that  the  reformation  was  really  not 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  aceoropliah- 
ed  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  concerning  religion.  Hu- 
man pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  it* 
self  on  the  side  of  ability.  He  therefore,  skil* 
fully  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represents  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  uniformly 
insinuating  that  talents  and  piety  l^long  to  op 
posite  parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religioUi  he  adds  the  disinge- 
nuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religi9us  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radi<^ 'difference  appears  to  subsist  between 
them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  anv  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  nets,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
effect  of  providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  dis- 
oerns  nothing  but  human  resources,  jr  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  im- 
perfection, the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  statesman,  of 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elaborately  as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  he  en- 
gages the  mind  he  nnsuspectedly  misFoads  it 
He  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  vices  and 
virtues,  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac 
tions  thus  enumerated :  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  character 
by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling  principle^ 
which  seemed  to  govern  it.  This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing  method  of  historians ;  they  make  morals 
completely  independent  of  religion,  by  thus 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  j^reponder- 
ance  of  uie  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Christianity 
establishes.  This  method  instead  of  marking 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  confounds 
them,  by  establishing  character  on  an  accidental 
difference,  often  depending  on  circumstance  anc 
occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one  eternal 
rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers 
far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  oAen 

*  If  these  remarks  may  be  tbonsht  too  severe  by  eome 
readers  for  that  degree  of  eoepticiem  which  apppsre  in 
Mr.  Hume's  hutory  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obRerve  that 
he  has  shown  his  principles  so  fUlly,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  ^ound  of  these 
works,  to  read  with  suspicion  every  thing  he  says  which 
borders  on  relifrion  ?— A  circumstance  apt  to  be  forgot 
ten  hy  many  who  read  <m/y  his  historv 
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mH,  that  of  rarely  leading  the  mind  to  look  be- 
jond  second  caofles  and  human  agents.  It  is 
nnrtifjin^  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Livy  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim, 
repeafedlyt  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  accom- 
plish great  objects  without  divine  assistance. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  refbr  events  to  the  di- 
recSxaa  and  confi-ol  of  providence ;  and  when  be 
ipesks  of  notorioos  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
vith  describing  tbem  ai  transgressing  against 
fte  state,  bat  represents  them  as  also  offending 
against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
•f  sncieat  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
interference  ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
dearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account 
They  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as 
&uff  eniiiluL  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
^Tine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  present  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
divine  justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neous, in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 
amhiguously  and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.XIL 
unpartani  <BTas  of  English  HUtory, 

As  the  annals  of  onr  ovm  country  furnish  an 
object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
to  dweU  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
era;  because  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  effects  begins  to  take  place ! 

It  win  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
of  alteration  which  intervene  between  thete 
sras;  for  though  the  national  changes  appear 
to  be  broaght  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
yet,  the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
sfewly  working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
sppearance,  and  gradual  in  their  progress. 
For  the  minds  of  uie  people  must  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
ation b  produced — It  was  not  tlie  injury  that  Lu> 
eretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  ths Romans;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momentary  indignation 
broaght  a  series  of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and 
one  pablic  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre- 
tence for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  ^iroduced 
^ras  makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
Kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
manners  which  precede  and  those  which  fol- 
bwJL 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
tartans,  and  even  osdinary  annalists,  to  the 
compilers  of  history  who  come  after  tbem.  He 
should  have  recourse  to  the  documents  from 
which  aolhors  derive  their  history,  rather  thaii 
sit  down  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
Life,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
of  this  laborious  process.    Attention,  therefore. 


to  the  minuter  details  of  contemporary  annalists^ 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  tbe 
attentive  politician  will  dive  fi>r  himself,  and  be 
will  oAeu  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  period^ 
for  example,  of  the  unhappy  contests  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,' and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing pointe  of  our  political  constitution.  A  princ<\ 
by  examining  these  original  documente,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  pointe  then  al 
issue,  would  ^  sure  to  understanf  what  are  hi* 
own  righte  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testi 
mony,  that  the  truth  of  history  is  esteblished 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  different  an 
thors  who  treat  of  the  same  period,  that  a  series 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.    Where  they 
agree,  we    m^  trust   that   they  are    right; 
where  they  differ  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.    Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentary  cause.  'A  careful  perusal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlock;  a  general  survey  of 
Rushworth,    or    occasional    reference  to  thai 
author  and  to  Thnrloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  own  lives  and  times  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventfiu  period  of  the  first  Charles 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  actions 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understanding 
and  integrity.    They  will  inforce  mutual  can* 
dour  and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  his  interested  ot 
heated  advisers.    They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  tlie  light  in  which  his 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  aiid  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en- 
joined by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public, — 
*  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.* 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  furnish^cts,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  age  have  the  additional  advan- 
tages first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality ; 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  eventa  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  efiecte.  How  imperfect,  for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  politi* 
cal  remarks,  and  how  false  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing to  any  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  might  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
flect back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
events.  The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.  The  agitation 
continues  till  the  eventa  have  nearly  lost  their 

*  The  French  involution,  with  its  consequences,  seeni 
intonded  paclic&IIy  to  contradict  what  Tliucydides  de 
clareil  to  be  his  design  in  writing  history ;  namely,  by  s 
fhithful  account  of  past  toings  to  assist  mankind  Is 
conjecturing  the  future ! 
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ioterest,  by  the  ocmirreoce  of  a  fi^sh  class  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  those  wbo  are  concerned  in  it  have 
beep  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it  is  an  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
they  are  most  disposed  to  tall  it 

It  win  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par- 
ticularly, when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Avstriahavin^arisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable, 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  for  their 
own  safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting the  weaker,  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equiponderance, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at- 
tention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  Alfred, 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
united  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  seized  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  which  he  afterwards  established; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged, in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  the  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder- 
ly 8nb|ects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits  ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guardmff  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with- 
out morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to  these  sa- 
gacious regulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  justice 
with  individual  liberty ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  appearing  to  have  first  entered  the 
mind  of  Alfred.  The  effects  on  the  people 
iieem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
most  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
crder  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  And 
while  commerce,  navintion,  ingenious  inven- 
tions,  and  all  the  peacenil  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  vrorld,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — to  have  surmounted 
the  misfortune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  ano  ta» 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people  • 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  and 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of  practice,   as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatnese. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  Been  sent  inta 
the  world  to  realise  the  beautiful  fiction,  which 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  formed 
of  a  perfect  king.    It  is  also  worth  observing 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projected 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  aU  his- 
torians agree,  had  suffered  more  hardships  than 
any  ordinary  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat- 
tles than  most  generals,  and  was  the  most  to* 
luminous  author  of  his  day.*    And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individual 
could  accomplish  such  a  yariety  of  projects,  the 
answer  is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  p;ood  measure 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  niade,  but 
which  is  perhaps  of  mor^  importance  in  a  sove 
reign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  one 
wiUiout  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  little 
value,  a  ttrict  CBConomy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  lifo  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity^  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth^s  *scapes*  as  mora 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  What 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles  !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  opposj. 
tion  which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  eood,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  which 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwithstanding,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  as 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an  intended  con- 
trast to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniqui. 
tons  reign  of  king  John ;  whose  oppression  and 
injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  establish, 
mentof  the  great  charter.  This  famous  trans- 
action, so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
bestowed  or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  beeir 
scarcofy  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber 
ties,  always  imperfbct,  had  sufibred  much  in 
fringement  by  the  introduction  of  the  foodal  lav 
into  jBngland  under  the  Norman  William.  For. 
whether  they  were  yassals  under  the  barons,  or 
yassals  under  the  king  it  made  littid  difference 
in  their  condition ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 

forester  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  abso- 
ute  slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps^ 
through  policy  rather  thanlhumanity,  in  strug- 
gling  for  tlieir  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve in  one  common  interest  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  and  the  same  laws  which  they 

A  Bee  the  cbtracter  oP  AlfVed  in  Hume,  from  which 
the  preceding  part  of  this  aooount,  iu  lubetanee*  is 
chiefly  taken. 
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iMnaaaed  to  aecura  their  own  protection,  in 
wme  measure   necessarily  extended  their  be- 
•ifn  inflaence  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society 
—^hose  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
v^-betng'  of  ciTil  and  social  life,  gradually  be- 
eame  better  aecared.    Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrmaaical  exactions  were  gfnarded  against,  and 
oppression   was   no   longer    sanctioned.    This 
bsoas  deed,  without  any  Tiolent  inuoration,  be- 
eune  the   mound  of  property,  the  pledge  of 
fiberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.   As 
it  guarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  Tigorously  con- 
IsBded  for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of 
the  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  seouring  the 
afisgiance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was  of 
Inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate  fbrm 
■■d  shape, '  sneh  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,' 
Id  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  English,  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  claimed  me  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left  to  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  without  having  any  specific  ob- 
ject, without  hroitation,  and  without  direction. 
T%ey  knew  what  to  a$k  for^  and,  obtaining  that, 
they  were  satisfied.     We  surely  cannot  hut  be 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
fiom  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this,  very  par- 
lieoUr,  iUostrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

Bat,  rajudity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  bis  precluded,  where  the  bene- 
fit is  to  be  radical  and  permanent. — It  was  not, 
therefore,  unUl  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  the  territory  of  France  was  cur^,  nor 
until  we  left  off  taarinff  the  bowels  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  fissenuons  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  after  having  for  near  four  hun- 
dred years^  torn  tfaoee  of  our  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  wae  not  until  both  foreign  and  civil 
fury  began  to  eool,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlL  the  peoirie  began  to  enjoy  more  real  free- 
dom, as  UtB  king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  domi- 
nion, and  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
sabstantially  prevuled.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  vntoes  which  he  Ad  not  possess,  the 
view  of  hie  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  afibrds  a 
kind  of  breftthing  time,  and  sense  of  Mpose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  the  laws, 
and  civil  constitution  of  England  become  inter- 
esting ;  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
daes  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  part  of  our  his- 
tcry  may  sufBee  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
tbeee  poiods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
kaewlei^e  of  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Queen  ElutahelL 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
ahicb  w<}men  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  eonsideration^  their  genius  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — France  is 
psrhaps  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman.-«Tbe  mothers,  however, 
it  some  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have, 
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during  their  regencies,  Blanche  of  Castile,*  espe . 
cially,  discovered  talents  for  government  not  m> 
ferior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogists ;  but 
in  her  character  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  intrigue  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  sense ;  and  her  virtues  were  problematic 
cal.  If  her  talents  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
^o  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  ef- 
feet,  which  was  imposing,  but  not  efiicient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
friend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatness, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  attachment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  as  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  remarkable 
for  employing  great  men*  Among  these,  Zeno- 
bia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fe- 
male reign,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they 
were  owmg  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and. 
not  to  that  of  the  queen ;  a  censure  which  in. 
volves  an  eulogium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  for  instance, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  re- 
gency to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini  7 
Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  Uie  first 
Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  7 

Eli!^beth*s  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vi^ur  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child- 
hood, obliged  to  exercise,  taught  her  prudence. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-contrd.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt 
that  the  steadiness  of  purpoee,  and  undaunted' 
resolution  which  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline  7  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  thoee  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds. 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Bdward*  but 
crashed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Euzabeth :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  not  in  the  fulness  of  un- 
disputed power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
fiir  ftom  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  was 
liable,  every  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the  meet 
alarming  commotions.  She  had  prejudices,  ap« 
parently  insurmountable,  to  overcome ;  she  bad 
heavy  debts  to  dbchargo ;  she  had  an  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  dobased  coin 

'  •  Mothsr  of  liouis  IX. 
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to  restore ;  she  had  empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she 
bad  a  decaying  commerce  to  invigorate ;  she  had 
an  exhaasted  exchequer  to  reiJenish.— -All  ihes^ 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength  of  her 
mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  she  ac- 
complished. She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
oat,  without  any  great  additional  burdens  on 
her  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
were  due  to  the  people  from  her  two  immediate 
predecessors.    At  the  same  time,  she  fostered 

I  genius,  she  encouraged  literature,  she  attracted 
all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
availed  herself  of  all  the  iudgmont  and  talents 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
sures was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 
fudges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply^ 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefits  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  whibh  all  her  great  abili- 
ties would  have  been  comparatively  inefiicient 
The  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse- 
quences, let  us  compare  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own  frugality. 
As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plutarch,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Persians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  first  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
his  favourites,  than  it  had  cost  EUtabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wanfinfif  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  sufiered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  we  oueht  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  aad  measure,  and  not 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 

•  sume,  nor  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  but  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
sd  by  bis  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhaasted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment  of  those  frem  whom  he  takes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it*  And,  on  another  occasion 
he  says,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  his  inqairy  whetlier  the  Atlienians  were  more 
nniBent  ia  tJie  arts  ef  war  or  peaoe. 


treasury  frugality  is.*  The  same  sentiments 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Roman 
statesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirms, 
that  *  a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  subjects,  provided  be  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.' 

Those  princes,  who  despising  frugality,  have 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  meant 
need  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it  It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  tes- 
tify,  that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mo- 
ney, the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  %ase  of  Caesar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  established  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  him 
in  it.  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  the 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the  burthen 
of  his  exactions.  That  liberality  which  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  fdr  reputation  is  power.  Afler  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  will 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  the  truest 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pra- 
dence,  and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instances 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled ;  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance-  What  she  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  be  ascribed.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  puritans,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued  in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in. re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
gularly averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  tlmt  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign. — If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a^  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
titled  to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rate 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men.  As  protestants,  what  do  we  not  owe  her  ? 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  almost 
every  thing  to  admire.^— Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom  deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

*  Partlailarly  ber  keefrin^  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nis*^ 
teen  years,  ia  order  to  retain  ttie  reveDOR 
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to  Ilia  state ;  her  appointment  of  Leioester  to 
tiM  naval  command,  for  which  he  iru  utterly 
unfit.  On  many  occasions,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
obserred,  her  very  passions  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  principle.  Thus,  hei  violent  attach- 
ments mirht  have  made  her  indiscriminately 
lavish,  if  tbey  had  not  been  counteracted  by  that 
parMtnonioasnesB  which  never  forsook  her.  Ac- 
cordin^Iy,  in  the  midst  of  her  lamentations  for 
the  dea^  of  Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Our  cenanres,  therelbre,  must  not  be  lost  in 
ear  admiration,  nor  must  our  gratitude  warp 
ear  jodgmenL  And  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire' 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth,  with  so 
much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and  so  much 
popoiarity,  ahoold  at  length  become  .completely 
miserable,  and  die,  neglected  and  forsaken,  her 
son  setting  infflorioualy  aiUr  so  bright  a  day  of 
prosperity  and  honour. 

Ufay  we  not  venture  to  ^tribute  it  to  the  de- 
leetirenees,  not  to  sav  unsoundness,  of  her  moral 
principles?  Thougn  corrupt  principles  for  a 
eertain  period  may  conceal  themselves,  and  even 
dazzle,  hj  the  success  of  the  projects  to  which, 
in  the  new  of  superficial  reaaoners,  they  may 
have  appeared  conducive ;  they  will,  in  a  long 
coarse  (faction,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. 
~-Tbey  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
pnblic  good  eflfecte  of  other  nseful  qualities  with 
which  they  were  associated  ;  but  they  do  most 
fiitally  operate  against  the  personal  honour  of 
the  individual;  and  against  her  reaping  tliat 
harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect,  to  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  so  justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of  some 
of  dizabeth*s  most  admired  actions ;  but  the 
same  vanity  also  produced  that  jealousy,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary.  It  was  the 
same  vanity  which  led'  her  first  to  court  the  ad- 
miration of  Essex,  and  then  to  suffer  him  to  fall 
a  victim  to  her  wounded  pride.  Her  temper 
uncontrolled. — While  we  pardon  her  igno- 


rance of  the  principles  of  liberty,  we  should  nc^ 
forget  how  little  she  respected  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  claiming  a  right  of  imprisoning  its 
very  members,  without  deigning  to  give  any 
acconnt  of  her  proceedings. 

Poli<nr  was  her  favourite  science,  but  in  that 
day  a  liberal  policy  was  not  understood ;  and 
Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and  generous 
oocdact.  This  dissimulation  at  length  lost  her 
the  confidence  of  her  snbjects,  and  while  it  in- 
spired her  with  a  distrust,  it  also  forfeited  the 
ittaehmcnt  of  her  friends.  Her  insincerity,  as 
WIS  natural,  infected  those  around  her.  The 
Toong  CecH  himself  was  so  far  alienated  from 
ois  royal  mistress,  and  tainted  with  the  prevail- 
iag  spirit  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  secretly  corres- 
pcndmg  with  her  rival  James. 

Hut  such  mortifying  occurrences  were  too 
Ekely  to  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of  existing 
drcnmstanoes,  where  the  dying  prince  was  the 
last  of  her  race,  and  the  nearly  vacant  throne 
■bout  to  be  poesessed  bv  a  stranger,  must  as- 
foredly  be  allowed.  But  it  may  still  be  asserted, 
that  nothing  but  deficiency  of  moral  character 
BRild  bate  so  desolated  the  closing  scene  of  an 


illastrtous  princess.  Real  virtue  will,  in  every 
rank,  draw  upon  it  disinterested  regard  ;  and  a 
truly  virtuous  sovereign  will  not  be  shut  oat 
from  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  (his  general 
blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human  nature  to 
see  the  dying  William  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  oon- 
solatory  as  well  as  instructive  to  compare,  with 
the  forsaken  death^bed  of  Elizabeth,  the  ezem- 
plary  closing  sconce  of  the  second  Mary  as  de- 
scribed by  Burnet,  an  eye-witness  of  the  afieet 
ing  event  which  he  relates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  adMntMge$  to  he  deri9ed  from  the  tiwif 
of  hiotory,  iiiependetU  ef  the  txampleo  U  cjp- 
hibito, — moUny  proteo  the  eonupium  of  human 
nafttrs.— /<  d€mon$traiieo  the  ouperintending 
power  of  Providenee-^lluotratedoy  itutancee. 

Tbb  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splendid 
characters,  and  even  of  the  ccBtoms,  laws,  and 
manners  of  diflerent  nations ;  an  aeqaaintanoH 
however  aconrate,  with  the  state  of  the  arts,  aoi> 
ences,  and  commerce  of  those  nations.  Important 
as  is  this  knowledge,  most  not  however  be  con- 
sidered as  ofprimary  importance  in  the  studv. 
of  historv.— lliere  are  still  higher  uses  to  whioh 
that  study  may  be  turned.  History  fiirnishes  a 
strong  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine*  a€  %w  religion,  the  corruptioo 
of  human  nature.  To  this^uth  it  constantly 
bears  witness  by  exemplifying  it  under  every 
shape  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  gradation ;  the 
annals  of  the  world,  indeed,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  hour,  presenting  little  else 
tlian  a  strongly  interwoven  tissue  of  those  cor- 
ruptions! and  their  attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helplessneas 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  sneh  moral,  principles  as  can  be  depved 
from  nature  and  experience ;  the  necessity  of 
explioit  instruction  respecting  our  true  happi- 
ness, and  of  divinely  communicated  strength  in 
order  to  its  attainment ;  and  consequently,  the 
inconceivable  worth  of  that  life  and  immortali- 
ty, which  are  so  fiilly  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel. 

That  reader  k)oks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
eventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom 
himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, governing  kinffs  and  kingdoms;  pro- 
loDging  or  contracting  die  duration  of  empires ; 
tracing  oot  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachable 
page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,*  an  outline  of  sue 
oessive  empires,  which  subsequent  events  have 

«  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefly  alluded  ce 
aie  NobuchadneoBar'e  dream  and  Danieri  interprela 
tion  of  it,  in  the  second  chapter;  and  hit  own  vision oi 
the  fbor  beasu,  in  the  eighth.  These  two  paeiaccs 
alone,  preserved  as  thejr  have  been  by  the  moetJnvete» 
rate  enemies  of  Christianity,  amount  to  an  irrefyasiUs 
demonstration  that  oar  religion  is  divine.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  learned  oppovrs  of  revelation  is 
said  to  have  denied  the  poesibility  of  these  prophecies 
having  existed  before  the  evpnts.  Bat  we  know  they 
did  exist,  and  no  modern  'infidel  daru  to  dispute  it.— 
But,  admitUng  this,  however  they  may  take  reflige  in 
their  own  inconsequence  of  mind,  they  inevitably 
though  indirectly,  allow  the  truth  of  Christianity 
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realised  with  the  moet  critical  exactness ;  and 
describing  their  CFentflil  subservience  to  the  spi 
ritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circam- 
stantial  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris, 
tian,  who  is  Tersed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads 
with  unoltsrable  and  never-ceasing  astonish- 
ment It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond- 
ence,  which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more 
ancient  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
it  profit  as,  at  this  day,  to  learn  from  Xenopbon, 
that  the  Ajssjrrian  nsonarch  bad  subjujfated  all 
those  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media, 
which  spread  eastwara  from  the  Mediterranean, 
if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
historj !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 
would  the  same  historian's  detail  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
weU  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  historj ;  and  showing,  hy  how  regular' 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 
excellent  Rolhn  composed  his  well-known  work; 
.and  the  impression  which  his  researches  left 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  sub- 
limely pious  remarks  wim  which  his  last  volume 
is  concluded. 

A  careful  perosal  of  th^  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  ibripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  mrmer  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  them  the  wraih  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  How 
his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
were  but  the  means  of  fulfillinpr  the  divine  pre- 
diction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  seiitenoe  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  received 
Arom  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  be- 
nefit of  our  studies  in  the  general  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  fh)ra  them ; 
if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  or  nations,  and 
in  the  talents,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  Hie. 

I>o  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  7 — Let  us  learn 
to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  a  Gustavus,  and  a  Marlborough !  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  military  exploite  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overtumer  of  the  Ansyrian 
empire  7— -Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  all-disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian 
vroganoe,  and  of  French  ambition. 


Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  genei 
history,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  heea 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civilising  the 
buhian  race,  through  the  instrumeptality  of  their 
own  affitation.  In  this  view  the  mind  of  tha 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterious  yet  most  obvious  operation  of  ProTi- 
dence,  by  which,  through  successive  ages,  the 
complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  has  been 
soover-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together 
for  general  good :  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
bein^  often  made  conducive,  almost  in  ite  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  their  common  benefit; 
and  oflen  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  ot 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  consi- 
deration, it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  ite  chief  attention — 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  vears  ago  7  The  answer  must  be 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.  That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  Improvement,  tho 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.  But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  up.  To  whai 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
attribute  the  amazing  change !  And  it  is  doubt- 
less the  part,  no  less  of  religious  gratitude  than 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  se- 
ries  of  instrumentel  causes  by  which  the  trans- 
formation  was  eflected.  This  interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  oe 
by  history.  We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopement  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan.  We 
see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  ite  resistless  plough-share,  and  scattering 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization.  We  see  the  northern  invaders 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence,  bringing 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  ooeration  like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to 
a  ricner  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  up 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.  We  see  the  violent 
passions  providentially  let  loose,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
cious torpor.  We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  for 
conquestr  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  eventu- 
ally grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy,  and  at  length,  even  religious  reformation 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we  teke 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not  only  be 
instructed    by  that   gracious   prQgreasiveneaa 
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«Bich  M  difloemafaleiii  pMt  events,  but,  notwitb- 
tUnifing  the  a  wGal  ooncosuons  of  the  present 
period,  we  ebmH  leora  -to  trneC  Almigfhl^Rrisdom 
and  goodness  for  whet  is  to  oome.  And  we 
sbsU  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  greaW 
ly  increased  happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
consider,  tha^  the  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  still 
over  us ; — that  progression  to  still  better  habits 
is  equally  possible,  and  equally  necessary ;  and 
tbat  no  means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
such  prugroDB,  in  the  period  which  is  passed,  than 
the  sgitatioDs  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 

it  wiH  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permits  bmnan  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  sabservience  to  bis  grand  purpose  of 
general  good,  not  only  sets  good  against  evil, 
but  often,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
religion  seeois  wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
&tai  prcponderanoe  in  the  scale  of  human  aA 
furs,  by  allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counter- 
balance another. — Thus,  societies,  whioh  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly* 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre- 
served for  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
ef  the  righteous  (ew,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  meant  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
another.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
lion  of  human  opinion,  are  likewise  often  over- 
ruled for  good.  The  com  pages  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parts  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  as  all 
nnman  agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments 
•f  God,  he  can  with  equal  efiicacy,  though  doubt- 
less  not  with  the  same  oomplacenoy,  cause 
the  efiects  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
b^  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  op|X)site 
virtoes.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo. 
leoee  and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  lore  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avanoe  and 
voloptooosneas  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each 
other,  as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
ftre,  by  pulling'  different  ways,  they  contribute 
lo  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
divine  hand,  which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts 
and  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap- 
parent oppositioQ  prodttoes,  not  disruption,  but 
barohmy,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abase  of  free  agency,  shail  eventually  defeat 
the  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illostration  of  these  remarks,  we 
•earoely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
oern  heroic  Elixabeth.  Her  passions  were  na- 
turally of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
kaowledged,  tbat  they  were  not  always  under 
die  ooQtroal  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
BO  fkirly  ascribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  her,  as  the  efl&ct  of  one 
itmng  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inclinations  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ad  by  reason  were  met  and  counteracted  by. 


opposite  inclinations  of  equal  violence;   and 
throiwh  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  pas 
sion  finally  predominant  was  generally  favour- 
able  lo  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  these  excesses  in  individuals,  by 
which  his  wisdom  ofleo  works  for  the  general 
benefit  7  God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  ei|rhth  Henry,  though  He 
over-ruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantafes 
of  the  community,  and  employed  thom,  as  his 
instmmenta  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  the 
reformation.  JBngland  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing  but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  re- 
sponsive personallir  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
credible acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  conquests^  bow  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis- 
posed  him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says 
his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffuse  civilization,  rlutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  been  conquer- 
ed, £gypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Sicythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
oountry  7 — No— but  Providence  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vincesi  which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  facility 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  whidi 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogated  tc 
themselves  the  name  of  holy  7  Yet,  with  aU  the 
extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  its  execution,  many 
beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  tliem.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstratOft  beheld  in  their  march,  countrist 
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in  which  ciTllization  had  made  a  grreater  pro- 
^resB  than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign 
manafactares  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  had  atmoM  lost  sight. 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  slate  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity^  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by 
this  personal  acaaaintance  with  more  polished 
countries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im- 
proved, and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  osnrpation, 
and  the  Romish  clergy,  their  corrnptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  though  in  itself,  a  most  de- 
plorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
countries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  6f  the  providential 
means  of  introducing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  nots  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  fbr  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  b^  his  unjust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  m  a  neighbonring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the  clamour  of 
mad  democracy  7 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  eer- 
tain  disposal  and  absolute  oontroul.  To  reduce 
wicertamty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  wss  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  fbr  vice.  That  Grod  can 
and  doe$  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true;  buCto  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  oflen  *  educes  good  from  ill,* 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
doing  it  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  ap- 


points that  good  shall  be  prodactive  of  good.  '1 
resume  the  illustration,  therefbrei  from  a  few  of 
'  the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  ezten 
sive  blessinsr  might  Alexander,  had  be  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by 
his  example !  How  much  more  effectually,  and 
immediately  might  the  reformation  have  beea 
promoted,  bad  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blind- 
ness of  prejudice,  and  sutxluing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous  bus- 
band  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  ail  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation?  Again,  had  the  popes  effec- 
tually reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  6httrcbe8  have  been  |nt>moted  :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished!  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is. presumed,  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient  to  obviate  any  charge  of  the  most  distant 
Approach  towards  the  fatal  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 
On  the  distinguUhtTig  character  ofChrUtianUy* 

Thb  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship  which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man ;  the  lifis,  death,  character,  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Redeemer;  the  holy  example  he  has 
given  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enfi>Tced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer; the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truth ; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence,  evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  important  truths,  will  dcubtlese 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thought  necee* 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  evee* 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  series  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  fbun« 
dation  laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in* 
dudes  eveiy  essential  principle  of  moral  virtue 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  fbr  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  aptesl 
method  of  improving  our  nature. — And«  aooord 
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UiSiy*  we  find  aaeh  a  course  generally  pursned 
bj  the  ancient  moralists,  both  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  Of  thia,  it  is  not  the  least  inconvenient 
reaolt,  that  roles  must  be  multiplied  to  a  degree 
the  moet  borthensome  and  perplexing.  And 
there  would  be,  after  all,  a  necessity  for  inces- 
■ant  alteration,  as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not 
be  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
another.  This  inconvenience  i^iight  perhaps,  in 
sooie  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo- 
ple an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
e^en  when  this  ^s  been  eflfected,  how  oppres- 
■rvely  minute,  and  bow  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  anthorized  cod^  of  instruction !  Of  this 
•very  fresh  translation  from  the  moral  writings 
i^tbe  east  is  an  exemplification ;  as  if  the  mind 
eoold  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the  memory ! 

It  is  one  of  the  per^ctions  of  revealed  religion, 
thai,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  it  establishes 
principles.  It  traces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
few  radical  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
fermed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  these  disposi- 
tions, then,  is  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  Che  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to 
influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them- 
selves. n»\T  object  is  to  make  us  love  what  is 
rifktt  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understandings 
with  its  theory.  JTrsiom^^  jmffeth  up,  says 
one  of  our  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
tdifieth.  And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
ramed,  will  be  found  roost  strictly  true,  that  if 
4  love  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly  implanted, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  wo  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble 
kind  of  instinct  *  If  thine  eye  he  single,*  says 
our  Saviour,  *  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light'  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tore,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  hea- 
venly origin.  St  PacJ,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci- 
entifically, the  great  doctrines  of  bis  ma^r, 
gives  us  a  definition  of  Christianity,  which  out- 
does at  onoe  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
systematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science,— JPst/A  which  worketh  by  love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  expres. 
sion  substantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  both  Testaments ;  the  substance  of  all 
Biorality,  and  the  very  lifb  and  soul  of  human 
vxKoe  and  happiness.  A  want  of  attention  to 
what  St  Paul  means  by  /otM,  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  pissage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  weU-dtrected  student  will  discern,  that 
St  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  inti- 
Bsated  above,  that  God's  object  in  Revelation  is 
not  merely  to  convey  his  wiS,  but  also  to  mani- 
fest  kinuelf;  not  merely  to  promulgate  laws  for 
restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to  display 
his  9wn  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affections  of  fallen 
man ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  means  by  faith, 
the  eflbctnal  and  impressive  apprehension  of 
God,  thus  manifested.  In  his  language,  it  is 
not  a  notion  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  tradition 
coldly  residing  in  the  recollection,  which  the 
Scriptores  exhibit,  but  an  actual  persuasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  con. 
viction  of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  eflica. 
cy  equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St  Pau.  s  language,  is  religion 
in  ite  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacious  impression,  which  the  manifesta* 
tion  of  Grod,  made  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  ought 
in  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearte;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  tc 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holv  Spirit  *  opens,  as  it 
were,  our  hearts,*  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  the  un- 
seen realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  the  tempting  obiecte  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  stetes  this  pre- 
cise notion : — *  Faith  is  the  oubstantiation  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  demonetration  of  things 
not  seen.**  And  thp  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fbar,  prepared  an  ark,* 
Slc  *  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible.*  *  With  the  heart, 
says  St.  Paul,  *  man  believeth  unto  righteous^ 
ness;  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  ;views  of  God,  manifest- 
ing  himse^  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearte,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct ;  then,  and  not  before,  we  are 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  believers.  An  '  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  love ;  for,  when  minds 
and  hearts  are  thus  impressed,  our  aflections 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
us!  St  Paul*s  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  eeeing  him  who 
is  invisible,*  it  could  only  be,  because,  in  seeing 
God,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  sooi, 
and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and  fears,  but,  above 
all,  his  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  and  the  pony  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that  *  he  account- 
ed even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;'  a  preference 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  conviction.  His  case,  then,  clearly 
illustrates  what  St  Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  love  ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supreme  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visible  to  his  mind ;  the  current  of  his  temper, 
and  the  eourse  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para, 
mount  direction  of  his  heart 

*  I  thai  venture  to  strengthen  tho  expression  in  the 
aathorisnd  translation,  in  order  to  convejr  some  clearer 
idea  of  the  oriqrinal  terms,  wliieh,  as  the  bett  critics  air 
low.  have,  pet  haps,  a  force  to  wbieh  no  English  words 
eandojustioe 
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The  Scripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
much  teach  U8  how  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
compl/  with  its  intention,  actually  make$  ua  so> 
It  is  St  Paul's  argument  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
pf  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fsH  infi- 
nitely short  of  our  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rales  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  aflordod  admirable 
moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea- 
then world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ims ;  but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  love  goodness  as  well  as 
to  know  It,  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
*«  some  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
«^aa  (o  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
n  faith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
•nd,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera- 
tive in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
supreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scripture  repre- 
sents to  ua  facto,  and  doctrines  founded  on  fhcts, 
rather  than  theorieo ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstanding acts  for  it8€||^;  in  apprehending 
facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
from  real  sources  of  delight  and  -comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present- 
log  such  facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined:  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  great 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if^ 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
an  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  no  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as  if  tliey  were  mere- 
ly to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in 
speculative  reverence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are 
God's  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  a&ctionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  reot,  the  peace,  the 
oirongth,  the  light,  the  eonoolation  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
the  oracles  of  God,  not  merely  as  alight  to  guide 
her  steps,  but,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph .  conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  cried  out,  *  Lo !  this  hath  touched  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged.' 

That  foar  of  Grod,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
•he  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom ;  and  that 
Wve  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 

equally  acknowledged  by  him  whom  it  influ- 


ences, to  be  at  once  essential  virtue,  and  esseit- 
tial  happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  be 
that  pure  element  in  which  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efficacious,  it 
must  be  studied  accordine  to  the  will  of  him 
who  gave  it.  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
instance  of  his  disciples, — 'Then  opened  he 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures ;'  and  it  is  said  of  Lydia, 
saint  Paul's  first  convert  at  Philippi,  *  That  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.'  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed, '  the  gospel  was  preach, 
ed,  but  it  did  not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it'  What 
follows  7  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  earnest 
and  constant  prayer  to  him  whose  word  it  is. 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,'  says  ^  St  James,  *•  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christianity  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — That  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  tlian 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him.'  God  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra- 
cious  interposition  in  our  favour  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is 
felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quali 
ties  an  individual  may  possess,  each  carrier 
about  with  him  a  roet  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  lifo ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  ana  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort. 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  whic'a 
the  proud,  the  self-wiUed,  the  voluptuouf>,  ate 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappomtment,  the  slter- 
nate  fover  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart 
knoyvs  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  disorde^^ed  world 
I  can  afford  7 
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Who  then  is  happy  ?  He  alone,  whether  prince 
ar  sobject,  who,  through  the  powerful  add  salu- 
taxy  inflaence  of  revealed  rehgion  on  his  heart, 
b  so  impreaeed  with  things  invisible,  as  to  rise 
saperior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality  :  who  so 
believes  and  feels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
as  to  make  Grod  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
uid  true  {M-actical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
his  porsait  To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his 
doset,  are  a  coanterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
vnlance  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
shall  hide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
■ten ;  thou  shall  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
viUon  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  ikt  SeHfiure  evidences  of  Chrittianity, — The 
CkrUtian  religion  peauiarly  adapted  to  the 
esttgendes  of  men  ;  and  eepeeiaUy  calculated 
Co  tufjiy  the  defects  of  heathen  philoaapky. 

If  Christianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
and  candour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre- 
sistible evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Those 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  often  efiected  very 
valuable  purpoees ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
viction may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod.  In  fact,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
charge  against  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
of  sQch  a  natnre,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
losophera  could  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
lain  the  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  t^  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
oQsly  the  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
its  earliest  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
all  sober  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
composed  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
historic  certainty  ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history ;  and 
which,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  iUumi- 
Dated  by  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe- 
Bstrable  mist. 

Against  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
Bat,  who  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
bow  its  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
raUonally  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  Bporiousness  7  That  a  series  of  records  dri- 
ginating  so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  circumstances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity or  difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
parent incongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
<ler :  and  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon  and 
cxiggerated  by  persons  hostile  to  tlie  principles 
which  the  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
would  establish,  is  meet  natural.  But,  which 
sf  those  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
tute a  sj  stem  less  liable  to  objection?  Have 
say  of  them  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
dnparalleled  difficulties  which  clog  Metr  hypo- 
thesis 7     Which  of  them  has  even  attempted 
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fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  such 
a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  ? 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por 
tions,  the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre- 
paratory religion,  given  to  a  single  nation  ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
arid  unlimited  diffiision. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  alone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  only  om  living  and  true 
Gfod:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
lodged,  was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  this  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  man's  weaknesses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort^ 
as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
menial  happineoo^  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  after  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  poooeeeed,  and  the  feeling  of 
it  descriwd  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  7  The  belief  in  a 
lifb  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  til  is  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state,  as  their  inotrument  in  jpromoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  1^  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry, 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  philoeophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  the 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thua  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tended  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  whoi 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  Ood*  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  hja 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  his 
moral  excellences ;  for  example,  of  his  beneva 
lence  and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne. 
ver  framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Moses :  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sm,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.'    It  is  on  this  part 
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of  the  character  of  God,  that  the  Soriptare  ia  so 
abnodaotl}  full.  This  ignorance  of  the  mercy 
of  €rod  associated  itself  in  the  heathens,  with 
mnch  other  religious  and  moral  blindness.  From 
this  ignorance,  uiat  God  was  merciful,  their  only 
means  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  up- 
right And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con- 
lequences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselves  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claims  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ?  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  thej  were  themselves  a  spe- 
eiei  of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  selfcomplacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
■oar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  ai^d  all  dread  of 
pain,  bj  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
lity, a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis. of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  was  his  own  god  :  for  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength. 
If  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
strength,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
sbserved,  *■  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuonsness,  resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
▼irtue.'  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence^  connect- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
led  to  much  misovnception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig- 
norance of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  recom- 
pence  here.  Tiiey  were  religions,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment.* 

So  eh  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  affords.  The 
pliloBophers  themselves  seemed  conscious  of 
some  great  defect,  and  thus  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  fhrnisbed,  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  to  man,  and  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  acknowledged  occasion  lor  it 

How  striking  are  t]|e  peculiarities,  how  obvi- 
ens  the  superiority,  which  even  on  a  first  atten- 
tive perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
BO  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  fiiets  into  so- 
ber consideration  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
Uow  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
tliQ  world,  not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a 
theology,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  Btriking  instance  of  this  disposition  to  abase  the 
ioctrine  of  Providenee,  was  exhibited  in  the  speodi  of 
Micias  to  his  soldiers,  after  they  were  defeated  at  Sy- 
racose. 


history,  through  which  that  theolo^  pasaee 
a  chain,  binding  together  and  identifying  itself 
with  their  whole  system,  civil  and'  religious? 
This  history,  involving  supernatural  events,  maj 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.    But  let  him  who  pre- 
tends to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  re- 
cords, and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  outline 
of  Jewish  historv,  from  which  those  miraculous 
interpositions  shall  be  consistently  excluded 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed :  the  Jews  necessarily  havmg  a  his- 
tory as  well  as  other  nations.    Let  the  sober  in 
fidel,  then,  endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomena 
shall  be  accounted  for  with  philosophic  plausibi* 
lity.    If  this  be  possible,  why  has  it  not  been 
attempted  ?    But  if  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  up 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  left,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away  ; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ex 
plain  how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex- 
dusively  true  7    Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinary  interfe- 
rences, that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  let 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog> 
nition  of  the  true  Grod  from  their  belief  of  those 
distinguishing  interpositions.    If  they  alone  ac- 
knowledged the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sig 
nally  manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
author  of  them  ?    Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  es- 
tablishment  of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  so 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cepted, who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soberly-assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justiy 
and  consistenUy  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position,  which  the  Jewish  history  presents  1 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainers  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  moralieiet  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  for.  Let 
him  read  the  subhme  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  jMfto,  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  gooid,  is  so  fully 
reco^ised,  or  so  suitably  adored?  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  prophettt  and 
the  self-criminating  recordsof  the  Atstorias,  and 
find  for  them  anv  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his. 
tory  of  mankind  Let  the  man  of  ^entss  ob- 
serve  how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  ot  virtue  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearts  were  engaged ;  and  let  the  man  onearn. 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
has  come  from  heathen  poets,  sages,  or.-  .aw 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  be  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
exist,  without  some  adequate  cause,  and  whether 
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■By  Cftme  ean  be  to  rationally  aMigned,  aa  tiiat 
vbtch  their  venerable  lawgiver  haa  himself  ei  • 
^e»ed  in  terms  the  most  oritieally  opposite,  and 
the  most  UBaflfededly  impfsssive?  *  Ask  now,' 
says  he,  *  of  the  days*  that  are  past,  which  were 
barfbre  thee,  since  tHe  day  that  God  created  man 
npon  earth ;  and  iisk  from  the  one  side  of  hea- 
ven to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it  ?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  Toice 
of  God  speaking  oat  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thoa  hast  heard,  and  live  7  or  has  God  assayed 
la  go  end  take  him  a  nation  ffom  the  midst  of 
aaotber  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wandera,  and  by  war,  and  by  ao  outstretched 
arm,  and  by  great  terrav^  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  €fod  -did  for  yon,  in  Egypt,  be- 
ibve  your  eyes  T  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
the  Lord  He  is  God ;  there  is  none  eke  beside 
him.    Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 
It  in  thine  hnrt,  that  the  Lord  He  is  Grod ;  in 
faeavMi  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
ia  none  ^mJ 

If  socfa  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  irre- 
ai^iUe  must  be  the  impression-  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention*  I  mean, 
that  to  which  hMthen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only 
valoable  (^iject  of  human  pursuit.  Is  in  this  won* 
dnfol  volume  deseribed  as  matter  of  possession. 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  human  feelings,  is  Jls|(ptRess  seriously  claim* 
ed,  and  consistently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portance of  tlua  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  fturms,  and  by  every 
■igfa  which  heaves  bis  bosom.  But,  it  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  yet  soffieicfntly  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  stronglv  to 
have  feif  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  their 
schemes  for  attaining  thii  object,  as  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  ChrisUanity  diiSnsed  itself 
through  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  hui  coun- 
trymen in  poasessioB  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wisdom,  to  which  hb  own  rich  eloquence 
gave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
during  a  life  of  the  most  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventful.  And,  to  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  bv  •  eonqueH  over 
kimtelf;  by  some  enerffctio  pnnciple  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  estaUiihsd  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
pession,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
sttractioos  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  this  conciuston :  Horace, .  the  gayest  of  the 
Latin  poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
tedgment*  that  lAan  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  ofjlffingi  in  a  moral 
unae^  from  khnoelf. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
post,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
lorian.  Polybius  says, '  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  erafl  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
other  animals,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  no  less  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animals  are  subservient  only  to  th« 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  also  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  thaa 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  humai 
depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discover 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  is  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness  of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  his  affec- 
tions; though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture,  which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  dis- 
cerning among  tlie  heathens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry  after  the  cause.  And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady,  which 
they  painted  in  th6  deepest  colourings  of  Ian. 
gua^«  did.  exist.  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ceptioui  that  there  was  an  object  somewhere^ 
whicli  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmitiea,  satisfy  these  desires,  and  bring  all 
(heir  thoughts  and  faculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  Uiat  a  capacity  for  happiness  was 
not  entirely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out.  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  felt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
cornea  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  offers  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virtuous  and  happy  su- 
periority to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  lung  fixed 
its  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
alone  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  suc- 
cessive transcribers,  however  capable  o?  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
conclusive  title  ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  i11u^4trated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  felt 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heathen 
philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, be  dispassionately  compared  with  those 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  whioJi  be 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  l>e  enjoyed 
*  HamplpQ's  Polybiui.  book  17.  p.  303. 
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y  his  foitbfbl  fbllowon ;  and  let  it  be  judged, 
whether  there  is  not  such  a  oorretpondenoe  be- 
tween what  they  wanlt  and  whtX  he  proft$9e»  to 
frettoio,  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
leilectaal  world. — Rett  for  their  sonls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  ierer  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
turing, is  the  malady  of  which  tliey  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his  language  to  their 
very  feelings  7  *■  Come  unto  me,*  says  be,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
yon  rf8t.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  r€$t  to  your  souls.* — 
*  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again,*  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thinr  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  *  but  he  that  drmketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.* 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  the 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  piide  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  sec  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  tbem.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wiah 
for  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  thoee  wishes?  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature?  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delmeated  character  of  the 
apostle  St.  Paul.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  fbelings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  particulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
trated by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
ment is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
•ffieaey  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  when  at- 


tentively ezEoriDed,  will  over  satisfy  the  smoetVi 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  onobvious  ooin* 
eidenees  between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  make  the  anthenticity  of  both  mat* 
ter  of  absolute  demonstration ;  and,  from  sach 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thus  authen- 
ticated, &e  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  exem- 
plification  of  that  nobly-imagined  wise  man, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictared  to 
themselves ;  as  the  height  of  human  felicity  ? 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  that  rest,  lor 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mas- 
ter proposed  to  bestow?  IMd  be  possess  thet 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ac 
knowledged  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  7  Let  him  that  understands  ha- 
man  nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Les 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject  by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca* 
by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antonius,  and  judge 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantiafly 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  all  ? 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Rega- 
ins, in  one  of  his  roost  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  thai 
which  was  uncohsciously  displayed  by  St  Paul 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  7  Regulus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyea  towards  his  wife  or  hie 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  be 
fears  nothing  for  himself,  he  feels  every  thing 
for  those  around  him.  *  What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,'  says  he,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  was 
it  ever  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances.— One  express- 
ing  the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  afler  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  fbr  I  have  learnt  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need. 
I  can  do  dQ  things  through  Christ  which  strength, 
eneth  me.'  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  ofler  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred!  How  consummately 
does  it  evinoe,  tliat  when  he '  engaged  to  fulfil 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, he  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform  I  The  apostle's  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 

*  Pate7*s  Rorc  PanlliuB 
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are  joat,  whataoeter  thiDi^g  are  pare,  whatsoever 
IhiB^  are  lovalj,  whataMver  thinga  are  of  good 
vafM>rt— If  Uiare  be  any  virtae,  if  there  be  any 
fffaiae*  think  cm  these  thiaga.'  In  what  haman 
words  did  geoaioe  moral  feetxnga  ever  more 
completely  embody  itself  7  Are  they  not,  as  it 
,  the  Tory  soot  and  body  of  true  philosophy  7 
what  {AiUoaopher,  before  him,  after  snch  a 
to  his  popiia*  could  hare  dared  to  add  the 
wUeh  immediately  foQow  7 — *  The  thinga 


by  abundant  evidence;  and  that,  where  they 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
infinence  fi-om  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  be  substantiated'  by  innumerable  proofs^ 
would  be  almost  self-evident,  on  a  merely  theo> 
retic  view  of  the  two  cases.    For  who  ever  de- 

^  o,  "^^  either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort« 

whidi  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and  from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphjrsical  disquisi- 
tion !  And  wlio  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  queatiooed  the  dootrincs  oi  our  Sa* 
viour*s  divinity,  the  three  ibid  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ'a 
one  ohhUioR  of  himoelf^  once  fffertd  fo>r  the  eine 
of  the  whole  toorldt 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  leff  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  aa  we 
might  almost  do  ftom  the  obvious  exiffenciea  of 
human  nature.    That  guilt  ia  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  ieelinffs,  wiU  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  erery 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  deepest  horron, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  howerer 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.    Atheists 
in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  the 
great  apology  for  their  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itself  the  dbmal  superstitions,  whieh 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  fVom  it    And  Pin 
tarch,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heathy 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  g^ida, 
which  he  aaw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vie 
tims  to  daily  and  hourly  self-torture.    The  fad 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  invohes  eithei 
greater  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.    And  a  system  of  religion, 
which  would  have  left  this  unprovided  for,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  woidd  have  been  nt- 
terfy  unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  ffoodness  of  God. 
How  appositely  to  this  awfal  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  or  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system  \    How  astonishinglv  has  even  its  gene- 
ral belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  thia  day  is,  haunted ! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afforded  to  thd 
humble  penitent !    *  This,'  said  the  pioua  Me- 
lancthon,  *  can  only  be  understood  in  conflicts 
of  conscience.*    It   b  most  true.    Let  those 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  conflicts, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  reaort  to,  aa  the  only  certain  stay 
and  prop  of  ^or  sinking  spirits.    *  It  is  a  ftar- 
ful  taing,'  says  an  inapirea  writer,  *to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Uie  living  God.'    Against  thia  fbar 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  na7    ^Seeinr,  then,  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  ftst  our  pro 
fession ;  for  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can 
not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  alF  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.    Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  ta 


heard  and  seen  in  me,  (Is,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  he  with  you.' 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene- 
ral  view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  thii 
has  oone  within  human  knowledge  7  On  these 
dharaelBreof  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
ly try  his  strength-  Let  him  disprove,  if  1#  can, 
the  eorrespondence  between  the  wishes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
dsatroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
nan's  chief  good,  and  panmount  happiness- 
Let  him  aoooont,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
coagraitiss,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  or  let  him  even  plau- 
sibly elude  the  matter.of-&ct  evidence  to  this 
truth,  whieh  ariaes  fifom  St  Paul's  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy 
his  aober  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
8l  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  a^  and  nation,  it  has  produced—*  a  hope 
fall  of  immortality,'—*  a  peace  which  paaseth 
all  nnderatanding,* — *  a  wisdom  pure  and  peace- 
able,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  iiuita,  without  partiality,  and 
without  bypocriij.' 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  really  Christian  7  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  l^  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
reearrenoe  to  toe  Seriptorea  themselves,  parti- 
cularly the  New  Testament    Whatever  is  clear- 
ly  asserted  there,  fUlows  inevitably  from  the 
established  divinity  of  that  which  containa  it 
And  in  what  oonceivabte  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
mility, but  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
snrciaed,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parte,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained reapeedn^  the  whole.    Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Chriatian  world,  had  this  self-evi- 
deal  maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  «'hat  <)bpiits  could  possibly  have  arisen 
ahoot — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  aa,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  7*    Or  whether  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised,  most  not  be  essentially  divine  7    Or 
whether  there  can  be  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  tne  subject  of 
their  eternal  aong :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
slain,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  hw  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  7' 

That  plain  and  simple  readen  think  they  find 
each  other's  doctrines  clearly  set  fbrth  in  the  sa- 
ered  volama,  b  a  matter  of  fact,  authenticated 
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the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  ouij  obUin  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  lu  in  time  of  need.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Th€  tue  of  history  in  teueking  tAe  ehoiee  ef  fa- 
vouritet. — FlniUry,^-fOur  .taMe  improved  in 
the  art$  of  adulmtion* — The  dangers  ofJUUtery 
exemplified' 

It  is  not  from  the  hiatory  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unibrtanate,  com- 
monly unfortunate  because  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  are  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
misconduct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the 
liearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  often  as  the  re- 
mote,  sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci' 
▼il  commotions  and  revolutiona. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
▼ices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; from" their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
irom  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partitU 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles)  their  being  ha- 
bituated to  consider  petty  unconnected  details, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lic concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
t^rs,  their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
oounsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of  their 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  public  affairs.* 

*Ti8  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha. 
racters  of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Soja- 
nus,  a  vicious  Tigellinas,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
GavBston,  a  rapacious  Epsom  and  Dudley,  a 
pernicious  D'Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  tho  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafty  Ma- 
sarin,  a  profuse  Louvois,  an  intriguing  Ursini, 
an  inefficient  Chamillard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  IMasham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
eonsistency  not  uncommon  in  human  nature, — 
soverei^vns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  treat- 
ed his  people  w^ith  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers*  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  Cabal.      * 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects,  in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  Just  ideas  of  the 
diirnity  of  character  and  offlce  attacbed  to  the  fViead  of 
a  prince  by  denominating  him.  not  Avourite,  but  farti- 
tepa  eurarum. 


for  ministers,  men  of  sucli  atrocious  characteis 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion.   The  very  improvement  of  society,  there* 
fore,  has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  of  a 
much  nicer  kind.    It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be-> 
tween  men,  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.    A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  en- 
dure. A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out  of  that 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  made 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies 
and  the  religious  principles  of  ynen  may  diflfer 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriously  af 
Asct  at  once,  the  credit  and  happfness  of  the 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con. 
duct  of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction  ;  yet  a 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessa 
ry  for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discri- 
minate the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
sharpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  human  mind,  should  bo  put  in  exorcise 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eye  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minuteness  can  elude,  should 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightness 
can  blind,  for  whatever  daazles  darkens.  He 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  that 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  should 
be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  expedients,  but 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems,  but  resources ;  not  with  subterfuges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  up  sound  maxims  to  teach  him 
to  act  consistentJy ;  be  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to- 
gether with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  care 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integritv,  than  in  their  en* 
deavours  to  guard  the  mind  uom  the  deadly  poi* 
son  of  flattery.  *  Many  kings,*  says  the  witty 
South,  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  b^:ii  so  efficaciously  mortal  a?  that  drunk 
in  by  the  ear.' 

Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  tlmt  *  Jus- 
tice was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  kings;  and  all  whose  ac 
tions  ought  to  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them 
selves  and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  pe 
ets  invited  his  imperial  master  to  pick  out4i 
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lodging  amonp  the  constellatioDB :  nor,  as 

wiien  the  bard  of  Phanalia  offered  to  the  empe- 
ror  his  choicst  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apollo ;  modestly  assuring  him, 
that  there  was  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
woaM  not  yield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  honour  to  resign  in  his  favour.  This  meri- 
torioos  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
ktioo,  bat  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  ▼ident  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
DO  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
Baking*  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
af  Deity,  he  makes  bim  a  pattern  ibr  it;  pro- 
testing  that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray. 
ers  to  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajaa  had  been.* 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modern  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
veil  the  real  &ults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
bis  discernment.  Tliere  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modern  ooartier  imitating  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
ed  the  coneiliaUng  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
prolQe. 

But  if  the  modem  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
win  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
ens.  The  refinement  of  his  aduktion  prevents 
the  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
guard.  The  prince  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
with  seif-oompUoency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
1  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe. 
cially  beware  of  mistakioig  freedom  of  manner, 
for  frankness  of  sentiment ;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
fiiend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness  to  flat. 
lery  so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
m  his  letter  to  prince  Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa- 
ther had  been  his  Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  V*  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  of 
the  efaanoellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un- 
bending rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain, 
ed  to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
but  it  led  boldlv  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious  conduct  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servante  and  compa- 
oioQS  of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas* 
ler  to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
iefend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
ethers.  He  boldly  besought  the  kkig,  *  not  to 
bebeve  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishpnonrable  request 
of  the  king,  that  be  would  visit  some  of  his  ma- 
jestj*s  intamoos  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

•  See  HoweU*s  Letters. 


with  a  lofty  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  coonto 
nance  persons  scanualous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  b^  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  and  state.'  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  great  rival  Sully ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  esppsdiency,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it*  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favourite 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  lov# 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it.  Scholas 
tic  divinitv,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the 
times,  as  Bumot  obseiyres,  suited  his  vain  am* 
contentious  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  tc 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuito  of  polemical  theology 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise . 
s%  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  betweei 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  offer,  oi 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughto  of 
flattery.  p 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  great 
epocha  of  adulation  in  England ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  quidities  of  a  warlike 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtaes  of  a  pacific  king 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  notonl^ 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  fiankness  of  manners, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  {Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  righte,  and  all  talente,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi 
ty,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  manl 
fest  His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner 
whether  he  might  not  toke  his  subjecte*  monej 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par 
liament,  indicates  that  one  object  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried ;  and  his  public  con- 
duct occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad. 
vise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstonce  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
E3izabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power 
fill  assanlte  of  the  flattery  paid  Id  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  tho  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity*  as  the  weajcest  of  hei 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admirable  pro 
dence  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childish  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  The  requisition  was  a^iowed  in  a  plirase  a-i  difl^Kvi* 
inffly  servile,  by  bishop  Neils  as  it  was  pleahanrif 
eraded  by  Andrews* 
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she  freeoily  invited  (lie  oompUmenU  of  the  art- 
nil  minister  of  her  more  beaotiful  rivaL    Even 

that^roes  instance  of  Melvil*s  extravagance  en- 
chanted her,  when,  as  she  was  playinjr  on  Ma- 
ry's favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 

ing  overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 

aTOCted  to  be  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  to  burst 

into  her  apartment,  likd  an  enraptured  man,  who 

had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiration. 

It  was  a  curicas  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 

Blittbeth,  between  the  offended  pride  of  the 

queen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  woman ; 

but  Metvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 

nature ; — ^he  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 

quered. 
Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 

have  been  ill  served.    Sut,  is  it  not  because  they 

have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  7 

Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  oflen  bestowed 

confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 

the  unworthy  7  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 

glected  to  reward  those  wh»  have  served  them 

well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  ejfecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 
to  exact  notl)ing  7  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

^  By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions  of  a  sovereign,  orafly  and  designing  fa- 
vourites  have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
as  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  those 
weaknesses  and  passions.    If  Leoiu>re  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, ' 
they  aflerwards  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tvranny  the  most  absolute.    In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
are  expected ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of-  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
submissive  queen ;  a  queen,  who^  with'  many 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.    Thus,  whether  the  imperious  duch- 
ess,  or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infatuated, 
equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason ;  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fblly  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  events 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  ^hting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 

e against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of      .«„„,^         ,-_.a%, 
ivAA  nf  Ik  nnw  invAn*:^n  ..>»*  ft»<i«  Urn  »Ka  m^i}        T  8m  BoilesQ**  Ods  stir  la  prise  de  Namur,  by  Louit 
►ves  ot  a  new  mvenUon,  sent  first  by  the  mil-   ,„^  p^^,.,  p^„  ^„  ^^  ^£^     ^  „^„;  {   ^^ 
er  to  the  fiivourite  (impatient  to  have  them  I  WilUam.  •    '      •« 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  a  simiUi 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  as  to  be  the  2a- 
mediate  cause,  by  driving  the  duchess  from  he 
post,  of  depriving  the  duke  of  his  command 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  Lo  a  peace, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  par- 
ties  at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  Eo- 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  faiDO 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a 
shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessin^rs 
to  his  country.  Louis  XII.  instead  of  buyiogf 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoy, 
ed  the  appellation  of  father  of  hia  people  ;  that 
people  whom  hia  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the 
gneot,  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  Bcatiered  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  bow- 
ever,  has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  biem 
aime  is  remembered  with  affSectionate  veneration, 
while  le  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he  could  shut 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  hiitoriographcrs 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portions 
of  his  own  history.    Deservedly  high  as  was 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  con- 
vey much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which 
afler  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  poets 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7    Sovereigns,  indeed 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their  exploits,  but  sub. 
jects  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  was 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song ;  and 
the  whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  deities,  who 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of 
the  immortal  Louis. — ^Tbe  time,  however,  soon 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  as  complete- 
ly overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Namur  him 
self  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer — 

Little  Will,  the  sooorae  of  lYanoe, 
No  fodlieas,  Imt  the  mrst  of  men-f 


A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  which 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
afiecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of^  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill-disposed, 
as  not  to  have  be^ n  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

*  Examen  da  Prinoe. 
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Even  0oaie  of  the  most  depraved  Ro- 
emperors  began  their  career  with  a  fair 
Tiberius  set  out  With  being  mild  and 
rnndent ;  and  eren  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
eith3r  wore  the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While 
lus  two  virtuous  friends  maintained  their  entire 
inflnenoe,  every  thing  looked  favourablc-^But 
whea  his  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule;  and  when  Tigel- 
li&us  was  preferred  to  Borrhus  all  that  followed 
w%M  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obsequious  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
ITOstrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in  their  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  osoal  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
oAm  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishments 
»  or  ordered  assassinations,  so  often  were  thanks 
and  sacrlfioes  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  oor  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  un- 
der our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunitiea.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  means,  may  be  employ- 
ed to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
oolv  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
aeqoieseenoe  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 
Mit  bis  being  aware  of  it;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 
sequently, he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
manners,  and  the  mildest  dispositions,  cannot 
be  dspended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 
rerj  eorraptions,  to  which  the  worst  propensities 
lead;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
soAness  of  temper,  bMomes  imbecility  of  mind. 
For  there  is  hardly  a  fiiult  a  sovereign  can 
eommit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  <^iposite  vieee :  to  apathy  and  egot* 
isna,  the  natural  filings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
bition which  inflames  ^3ie  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorta  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfiahneae  which  degrades  it.  He  should  be 
taoght,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthful  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
litlie  leas  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
af  him  who  wonld  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
arookl  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
Jiiler  in  a  political,  difler  but  little  in  a  moru 
fisw :  nav,  the  ill  efiects  of  the  traitor*s  crime 
ma^,  to  the  prinoe  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
ahile  the  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may  ez- 
Ind  to  elenii^. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
Ael^gien  neeeMaary  to  Ike  welLheing  of  gtates, 

Tbb  royal   pupil  should  be  infiirmed,  that 


Mas9i1on*8  Sermons,  aboanding  equally  in  the 
•«Wime*t  pi£ty  and  tfae  lichest  eloquence. 

Vofc,  IL— D 


there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  phria 
sophers,  who  wish,  without  incurring  the  dia- 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  be  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par 
ticular,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola 
tion  even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political  die. 
advantages  of  religion,  have  not  been  ursed 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  ChrisUan 
prindploB,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  elass  of 
sceptics,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  inpreoious  sophist,t  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  maintain,  that  the  author  of  Chrb- 
tianity  has  actoally  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  any  vigorous 
steps  for  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancmgita 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  but 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian,!  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  aflbrded  some  oountenance  to 
it,  by  intimatin|f,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  hai  created, 
and  in  whieh  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *  government  is  essen- 
tial  to  men,  and  yet  assorts,  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  without  certain  degrees  of  violenoe, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity  strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  he,  enjoined,* 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  affirm- 
ed, by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  a^irable 
writer,  whose  verj  able  defenoe  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opinions 
which  are  honoured  with  his  support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofk 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  govern- 
ment «.f  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  conspicuous,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  have  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suffered  from  introducing  principles  into  trans- 
actions to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  rellgon ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwen  had  been  the 
only  ruler  who  held,  that  the  rules  of  morality  most  be 
dispensed  with  on  great  political  oeeaaioM. 

t  Mr.  Bayle. 

X  Soame  Jenyns.  It  is  true,  he  puts  the  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  *  refined  and  speculative  obfirvers.*  But  he 
afterwards  aflrms  in  his  own  proper  pe«  ma—  7TUU  »ntA 
h  ind«§d  tA$  Ckrigtimn  Rep*tatt9n, 


so 
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political  proipority,  we  learn  from  one,  who  was 
as  able  as  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  politician  bat  a  king,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  rigmteousnsss 
KXALTKTH  A  NATION.  And  docs  not  CTory  in. 
stinct  of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  ahd  every 
dear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlarged  ob- 
servation, unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  7 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government ;  if  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  to  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, irreligion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  established 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  those  multiplications  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup. 
position  so  contrary  to  the  .divine  procedure, 
ID  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  incontestible  evidence.  It  would 
iodeo^  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
aa  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  profanencss.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
the  ordinations  of  whibb  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  our  doty 
coincident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
oonrse,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the  ease  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulness  of  joy* 
bearafter,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  *  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  kin^r.  The  same  pride,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  impatience  of  controul,  which 
.are  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
ioaturally  produce  civil  insubordination  and  dis' 
content  One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  ])olitical 
writers  has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on 
•ptnion  ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  the  right  to  power  in  their  go- 
vernors,  or  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  their 
own  interest  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
'Confirms  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  establishes  the  rig-ht  to 
.potoer  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  ;*  it  confirms  in  subjects 
the  sense  of  its  being  their  interest  to  obey  by 
the  Dowerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions 
and  rewards :  ^they  that  resist  sbal!  receive  to 
t  themselves  condemnation/ 


Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  m 
life,  OS  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  will 
It  therefore  lends  to  prevent  in  the  great  mast 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  compa 
ratively  speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repino 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  comforts 
of  the  higher  orders  ;  a  disposition  which  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  direction, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  oflen  as  capable  jf  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferings  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
oflen  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  result  from  na- ' 
tural  'causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  mis- 
conduct. 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  questions 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  wo  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  proposition 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decay  and  dissolution,  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals  7 
How  oflen  has  the  authority  of  the  poet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  frieud  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  This 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  and  thaf 
this  claM  of  virtues  is  founded  aud  bottomed  on 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident. 

If  wc  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view  of  privaUi  life,  are  we'  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  ?  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  7 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  critics,  in  our  largs 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  oflen  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  ?  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instances,' 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  wi.h  them  that 
are  given  to  change  7*  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli. 
gious  and  domestic  habits  whoso  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledges 
for  his  adherenco  to  the  cau^o  af  civil  order 
and  to  the  f:upport  of  the  l^w;;  and  ii  slitutions 
of  his  country  7 

•  Chap.  viiL 
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ft  V  the  aora  eztraordioBry  that  any  writers, 

It  ddifaermtely  hoatile  to  the  osase  of  religion 
_jd  virtue,  sboald  have  given  any  degree  of 
euoatenaDoe  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  we 
bave  been  so  ]oii|r  combating ;  becaase  the  oppo- 
site ofMnioa  has  been  laid  down  as  an  incontesti- 
ble  axioiD,  by  those  who  wiH  not  be  SQUMcted 
•of  any  extravagant  seal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
bcU,  who  speak  the  dictates  ef  strong  sense  and 
deep^ observation.  Hear  then  the  able,  but  pro- 
iigate  Macbiavel — ^^  Those  princes  and  com- 
BonweaUhs,  who  would  keep  their  governments 
CBlire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
have  a^care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
fmseniB  them  in  dae  veneration,  for  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  net  a  greater  sign  ef  imminent 
rain,  than  when  God  and  his  worship  are  de- 
spised.*— *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  acca. 
lately  to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  Ihs  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  sorer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  fcJ^ieo  they  design  to  establish,  by  all 
oiesas,  they  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.' — *  And  if  this  care  of  divine 
wonhip  were  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ao- 
eording  to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  common- 
wealths (^  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  wiU  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel and  a  hypoerite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
Inth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitoQsly  enforoeid.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
doets  nothing  firom  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  potitical  oses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
fiirms  and  iustitotions,  the  outward  and  visible 
eigost,  of  Ghristtanity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this 
shrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritnaJ  grace  V 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prio- 
cipies  and  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
unportant  topic,  there  in  a  strong  presumption 
tbat  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlooked 
tor  confOTmity.may  be  found,  in  two  writers,  so 
decidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom-. 
parable  bishop  Butler,  and  the  Florentine  score- 
tary  above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
beinga  visionary  enthusiast  1  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfectly  vir- 
taoiie  fiir  a  socoession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
he  insists,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
terminations  would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
own  virtue.  Injostice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be 
nkoown — Sach  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth  ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a 
ciiveresi  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  all  people^ 
Mftees,  and  languages  $hould  serve  Atm.*t 

The  profbond  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

*  HacliiaT«rs  Discourses  on  lAvj. 

t  TV j«  is  only  a  abort  abitraet  of  this  line  panafe,  to 
ttn  V  lola  of  which  the  reader  i«  referred.  Butler's  Ans- 
l^y,  pan  fint,  tlwp.  Hi,  pi  80,  and  following. 


too  thorooghly  versed  in  the  whole  history  dt 
mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes 
the  impossibility  without  some  miraculous  in 
terposition,  that  a  great  body  of  men  should  sc 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such 
a  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  a 
succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect.  And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  the  flilings  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  really 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 
proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  more 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  7 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  states, 
by  'counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.'  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes^ , 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that, '  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  left  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  tltem  should  be 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed} 
be  found  in  the  royal  character,  an  innate  gran* 
deor ;  ai  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  it- 
self under  all  circumstances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty*  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosen 
king  by  the  Bhepherd*s  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  tha  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  tlie  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  de  L*UospiiaI.  It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  together ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi- 
nitely  stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  This  was  not  the  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experience,  of  an 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  mind, 
zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  powerful  talentSi 
supported  France  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  perseoution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious  under  all  circumstances ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  have  con- 
trolled ;  and  who,  on  giving  op  the  seals  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary  retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  'the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it.  These  are  the  men  whom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  those 
states,  which  their  wisdom  might  save  and  theif 
virtue  might  reform. 
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Another  of  the  pofiUeal  adv&ntagce  of  religi- 
otit  rectitade  in  a  state,  is  the  $eeuriiy  it  afibrda. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  reToIation,  yet,  it  mast 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  nndue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  fbeK 
ingn ;  but  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  eiils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safb  and  Iran- 
quiiizinff  in  Christian  piety,  a^  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  fVom  re- 
ducing it  to  a  cold  political  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent,  submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly  fail  to  promote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  moralitr. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  ror  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  that  it 
is  brutal  igi^prance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
a  prey  to  nctious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
teachers  have  the  fairest  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church  ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
lessons  which  form  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obev  the  ma- 
gistrate. While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  Grod,  they  will  at' once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  politics,  and  delusion  in  relinon. 
The  awAil  increase  of  perjury  among  us  la  of 
itself  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  object 
How  should  those  who  are  not  early  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 

•  See  a  letter  of  archbishop  Whitgift  to  the  bisbope, 
of  which  the  fbllowing  if  an  extract : 

*  ITour  lordship  !■  not  ijrnorant,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  diMolotenen  ofmaanen,  and  ignorance  in  tneeom- 
mon  sort,  that  reigneth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  even 
in  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  ariseth  hereof,  fbr,  that 
the  youth,  being  as  it  were,  the  flie  and  seminary  of  the 
ehurch  and  commonwealth,  throtigh  negligence,  both 
of  natural  and  spiritnal  Cithers,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of 
Chrirtian  religion,  whereby  they  might  learn  their  duty 
to  tbeir  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  neigh- 
bours; eqiedally  in  their  tender  years,  when  ttese  things 
might  b^t  be  ^asited  in  them,  and  would  become  most 
hanlly  to  be  afterwards  removed.  This  mischief  might 
well,  ill  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in 
this  behalf  hath  been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  wcru 
as  carofuliy  called  on  and  executed,  namely,  liy  cate- 
chizing and  inntincting  in  churches  the  youth  of  b^ith 
sexes,  on  the  Babbath  davs.  In  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
if  it  may  be  convenient,  befbre  tbeir  parenis,  and  others 
of  the  several  parishes,  who  therelnr  ma ,  take  comfort 
aatf  instraetion  also.*— Btrype's  Lilb  or  Whitgift. 


of  oaths,  fbr  which  we  are  nnbappily  beonntittf 
notorious  ?  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needieaslj 
earnest  in  the  defbnpe  of  a  truth  of  such  extronw 
importance.— The  political  value  of  religion  ne 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefully 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  .of  nations. 
May  ^  be  deejay  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
pies,  by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  authority  enforced  !* 

But,  to  return. — We  moet  readily  eoncede, 
that  by  that  exaltation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo>- 
mon  speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  th« 
mutable  advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fb 
reign  countries,  the  aoquisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutioo* ; 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glorw  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  lawa ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population ;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity ;  of  such  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  Oonso- 
qnenoes,  give  direction  and  steadiness  to  pabli« 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  questioo, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  must  not  con- 
tribute  to  the  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  ca» 
any  farther  be  hoped  fbr,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple can  individual  virtue  beeither  substantially 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almighty,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  whicK 
revelation  alcme  has  efibctnally  disclosed  to  ns^ 
and  reason  has  reoognized  as  the  essence  of  ro. 
ligion  7 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  as  to  deny,  that  this 
religioas  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it 
self^to  apparent  means  of  aggrandizement,  both 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  often 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is  sha- 
dowy  to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs  of  a  day  to  the  permanent  oomJfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infUliblv,  an  indica- 
tion of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favoar 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  commonities,  than  of  in- 


*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religious  instruction  uf 
the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  the  countrv 
fh>m  its  dejieneracy  and  depravation  of  manners^  And. 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen*s  arms,  he  uds,  *  fbr  my 
part,  I  can  searoe  forfaear  looking  on  the  astonishing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be.  in 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  them  dian 
ties ;  and  thot  the  great  successes  of  tlie  war,  fbr  which 
we  lately  oflered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  soroemeasunt, 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously  instruct- 
^d  children)  which  then  stood  before  us.*— GnAaniAM 
No.  105.  TVve  wsrs  tAt  ttnthMnU  qf  a  tkertturw  a/ 
-      I 
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^Kridinb.  In  eommnnities  we  see  not  w>  moch 
the  effect  of  each  perticalar  act  of  virtue,  as  of 
ifae  i^eneralljr  diffused  princiole.  Though  virtue 
b  ofAen  obstructed  in  labounng^  to  obtain  for  it- 
self the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is 
BO  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain 
liiem.  The  natural  temtency  indeed,  being  to 
produoe  happiness,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in 
eartain  expected  cases. 

In  the  csase,  therefore,  of  communities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  masy  actions,  rather 
lliaa  the  partienlar  efiectof  ««A,  is  seen,  it  may 
not  altogether  onfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue 
« its  own  reward.  Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af> 
firmed,  that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and 
panishmenta,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified 
ia  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  bv  no  means 
con6ned  to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  States  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to 
individnals.  The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  manifests  to  us 
the  operation  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testament 
exhibits  to  as  his  providential  government  of  the 
world  We  will  not  dwelt  on  this  remark  fur- 
ther Chan  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the 
sCndy  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without 
its  uses,  even  to  the  modem  statesman,  as  we 
know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been  held 
iaportant,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  in  the  hmg  eourso  of  ev^ts,  nothing,  that 
is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right  No- 
thing that  is  inequitable,  oan  be  finally  success- 
fuL  Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can 
be  nltimalely  &vonfable  to  civil  policy.  We 
may  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety 
an^  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well 
as  indivi(!nais,  tn  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 
altatina ;  m  the  same  degree,  it  will,  in  the  end, 
ointribute  Co  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 
inevitable  pofiod  of  dissolution. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  troo 
eacultation  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity  which  arises 
from  the  goodneas  of  the  laws,  and  the  firmness 
and  impartiality  with  which  they  are  executed ; 
whieh  results  from  moderation  in  the  govern- 
BieRt,  and  obedience  in  people ;  from  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  council,  fVom  activity  and  in- 
tegrity in  commerce,  from  independence  of  na- 
tional character,  from  fortitude  in  resisting  fo- 
fcign  attack,  and  leal  in  promotin|r  domestic 
baroiony ;  from  patience  under  suiFerings,  hardi- 
sees  in  danger,  seal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vi- 
goer  in  the  reprobation  of  savage  liberty  ;  from 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberuily  in  making 
treaties,  and  from  fidelity  in  observing  them. 
Ahore  all,  from  a  multiplication  of  individual 
insfanres  of  family  comfort  and  independence, 
from  the  general  prevalenfie,  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  good  or<ier,  from  the  practice  m 
almrt,  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues ;  of  all 
these  relative  duties  and  kindnesses,  which  give 
body  and  substance  to  the  various  charities  of 
hfo,  and  the  best  feolings  of  our  nature. 

If  sinful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  time, 
It  IS  of)en  because  there  has  been  some  propor- 
tion of  good  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  be- 
cause the  Providence  of  God  means  to  use  the 


temporary  success  of  guilty  nations  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 
correcting  other,  perhaps  lees  guilty  nations ;  or 
it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  tl^  Amorites  is  not 
yet  foil ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  more 
signal  and  tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 
mdte  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world.  God,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 
because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 
long->8ofiering,  bicause  he  is  everlasting.  He 
may  permit  Uie  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 
to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  sse  not — 
He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 
punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral. 
Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  such 
a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely 
hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  from  occasionally 
receiving  the  recompences,  and  the  penaJtiea 
doe  to  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  differ- 
ence, between  nations  and  individuals,  that* 
whereas  individuals  the  most  virtuous  are  oflen 
the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  the 
best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  secure  of  prosperity.  And  if^  in  the  cala- 
mities brought  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 
always  unavoidably  suffer  with  thS  guilty,  this 
furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 
divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen- 
dously with  the  state  at  a  state,  but  will,  sepa- 
rately and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  inidi- 
vidual ;  and  thus  finally  and  fully  vindicate  his 
own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Integrity  the  trtte  poiiiieal  wiidom. 

Tux  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exalt 
a  prince  into  a  hero,  might  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the  ninth. 
It  is  notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  tries 
the  character  of  princes  as  well  as  of  individuals,' 
than  remarkable  success.  It  was,  however,  in 
this  circumstance  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 
mentioned  evinced  how  completely  his  christian 
temper  had  corrected,  both  the  selfUhness  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  the  arrogance  habitual  to  pros- 
perity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  oar 
Henry  the  third,  theaffiurs  of  England  were  re- 
doced  to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 
were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  Louis,  ii^ 
making  a  treaty  with  Engknd,  generously  re- 
fused to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  country,  or  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  own  superiority.  His  concessions 
to  the  depressed  enemy  were  liberal ;  and  be 
soon  after  reaped  the  reward  of  his  moderation, 
in  the  confidence  whieh  it  inspired.  Louis  was 
chosen,  both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settle 
the  differences  between  them.    In  consequence 

«  See  biabop  Battel's  Analogy,  a  work  which  eaano 
bo  too  Btroqgly  rocouunuidsd 
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•f  fhe  recent  instance  of  his  public  intei^rity, 
the  fbreii^n  adTorsary  was  invited  to  be  the  ar- 
biter of  domestic  disagfreements ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  his  decision.  Let  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
g^reatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo- 
tion, furnished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutras.  Bbing  asketj  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  afler 

gaining  such  a  victory,  *  just  the  same,*  replied 
e,  *■  that  I  should  ask  afber  losing  one.* 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
form. Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afl&rd  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  observance  of 
trnth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
orach  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  aH  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba- 
bly obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 
We  know  tjiat  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptatbns  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  Me  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
expedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  and  De  Witt  arc  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man  for  their  true  wisdom*  Wjiat  can  there  be, 
indeed,  sodifFerent  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
countries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  wbieh  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  Uie  best  policy,  as  to  have  grown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral consequenees,  we  might  rather  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loss  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  sue 
cessivB  generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
severely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery.— Again,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho- 
nour 7  Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  conoes- 
sions  be  made  to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  ?  Once  more, 
how  oflen  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
difl^rences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual 
distrust !  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  in 


each  other*s  trust  and  honesty  tend  Co  thtf  rekCo* 
ration  of  peace  and  harmony  .  Even  the  wilj 
Florentine*  allows,  ihat  it  is  advantageous  tm 
have  a  high  character  for  trnth  and  uprightnesc 
And  how  can  this  'character  be  in  any  way  so 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  7  It  is  the  dis« 
grace  of  nations, ^that  in  their  diplomatic  con« 
corns,  the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  not 
been  always  .observed.  ^ 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  Kght  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  oAeir 
assumed^  that  the^aws  which  bind  private  men^ 
and  which  woold  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself,  in  his  private  concerns,  may 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adn»inis. 
tratton  of  public  affairs;  and  that  strict  truth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  is  too  fre. 
quently  considered  as  impracticable  in  diplo- 
matic nf^gotiations  7 

Don  L^uis  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity in  politicians,  for  spoaking  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.*  Mazarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  ;f 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sightedness 
are  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimulation,, 
though  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea;  worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into- 
the  error  of  fancying,  that  crafl  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord- 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  can- 
not  play  them  well.  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
Considering  the  credit  whieh  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  t>e8t 
part  of  it  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  repntation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not,  as  tt  would  really  coat 
him  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi- 
rits,  ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  end  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength, 
en  prejudices,  they  foment  di^renees ;  and  thu» 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  their  designs.  Politicians  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *  the 
straightest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
porals  as  well  as  in  geometry.'  When  the  cha- 

*  Maehiavel. 

t  Mazarin  himself  had  spread  his  own  maviiaA  to  mich 
good  purpose,  that  one  nf  his  creatures  whom  be  intend- 
ed  to  send  to  negotiate  with  the  duke  of  8avo>%  imploml 
his  eminence  not  to  insist  on  his  dpoeiiinf  tlii)  dukK^'aist 
at  UM  time,  as  the  business  was  but  a  trifto ;  liecaune  hs 
thoii|rht  it  would  answer  belter  to  reserve  the  sacriflce 
of  his  reputation  for  deceiving,  tilt  some  more  important 
object  was  at  stake. 
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rmeter  of  inlegrritj  is  once  lost,  falsehood  itself 
k»es  aU  its  uaes.  The  known  disBembier  is  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
maj  happen  to  dcsenre  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  inefiicacy  of 
duplicttj.  His  superior  genius,  so  admirably 
qaalified  &ii  business,  avaUed  him  but  little  in 
teeanng  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob. 
sarred,  that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
ssteially  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
ferent  interests,  be  grained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
sdoptiBg  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac- 
fwnmndating  veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty sank,  and  be  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
denee  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi- 
ciaas,  who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend  the  o^itward  observances  of  religion  lament 
that  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
npoQ  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  soriace,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  bie 
feared,  that  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe  the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  7 
Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
vptm,  woold  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
eSscts  than  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
mere  (brms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
heart.  Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
ia  to  expect  staluUty  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  il  is  infiDitely  laborious  to  maintain 
an  undeviating  coune  of  dissimulation,  a  mo- 
ment's intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  ofyevs.  Yet,  this  unremittmg  attention, 
this  wearying  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly  policy,  of  which  South  says,  that 
*  folly  being  the  superstructure,  it  is  but  reaseo, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
signing politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing, seemed  to  act  as  if  they  tliougbt  *  that 
speech  was  givcnto  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
iiim  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  de- 
pends on  opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit  their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  fi>rbid8  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
fall  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan ;  not  for 
want  of  jodgmeat  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
secasions ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
teientious  scruples  in  pushing  those  occasions; 
not  &T  want  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
■cope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake- 
ful Providence,  which  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
orojects   before    they  are    acted,    defeats   the 


main  intention  aflerwards. — Even  the  successful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  was  his  great  ob- 
ject  to  abolish.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes. 
The  very  means  employed  by  Alexander  tha 
sixth,  and  Ca»ar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk  in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  bis  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
as  to  strip  it  of  all  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest  worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  a,nd  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  ho  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con- 
quered this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.  There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion  between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  per. 
suaded  will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  little  passion.  To 
affirm  that  if  really  groat  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged  notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  bo  so  far  from  promoting  ^at  they 
would  cure  this  passion.  The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view 

But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diininntivriics>s 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  the  iinivnrsie, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro- 
vide  for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also. 

Yea,  all  that  it  inherits  shall  diwolve  * 

by  rcmmding  the  ambitious  of  the   nnr.r  in- 
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fuAeitfney  to  true  glory  or  roaJ  happiness  of  mil 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  haye  an 
end,  by  carrying  on  their  yiews  to  that  invisi- 
Ue,  eternal  world,  whieh  to  us  shall  then  em> 
phatically  begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  be- 
Kcld  shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefore,  is  the  only  true  politician  who 
aniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heayen  the  standard 
tf  his  actions,  «nd  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  justly,*  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  i^uire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  they 
have  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  God ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  hies, 
ling  ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhape  more  well-meant  endeavours 
ikil  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu. 
larly  of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself. 
But  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
profanuly  called  §eeking  the  Lard ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreligion  was  a  proof  of  sin. 
oerity,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy- 
pocrisy, was  to  omit  the  duty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
.-nentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
JO  that  of  common  conversation ;  nor  too  warm- 
y  condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  >and  strained  allego- 
ries, wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
Dose,  and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  colloquial 
&miliarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  7  If  some  l^ve  unseason-' 
ably  forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all  7 

Again — how  etr^gely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
CSod,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
80  p()wer fully  operative  in  purifying  and  eievat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity, would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
ooe  of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
success,  but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  disap- 
pointment They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
der, if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  oceaBtonaUy  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
from  the  incomparable  Hooker,  that  *  AJl  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended;  ^. 
cause  whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teacliGth  them  contentedly  to  suffbr,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  even- 
tual! y  defeated  in  his  designs ;  ho  may  not  in- 


deed be  successful  in  every  negotiaticn,  he  may 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle;  yet  in  his 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed* 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  his  own 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  may 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  must  be  finally  good 
The  effect  &f  righteousnesB  is  peace.  Mark  the 
perfect  iiuin,  and  heJtold  the  upright^  Jar  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be  ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main . 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail;— he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proceeH 
on  sure  grounds.' 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  true  artt  of  Popularity, 

CicKRO  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  offend 
them.*  True  Christianity  not  only  unites,  but 
perfects  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  them, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instru 
ments,  especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  com- 
monly  the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  characters. 
That,  in  the  rormer  case,  men  who  are  not 

foverned  by  a  higher  principle,  are  oflen  so 
eenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re. 
strained  by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  tiie  useful 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are  in- 
different, who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers,*  reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  prixed.  A 
negligence  respecting  public  qpinion,  or  a  con- 
tempt ibr  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafler  be  adduced,  by  future  historians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

*  A  prince,*  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states- 
man*  observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should  love 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  pur- 
sued.* He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  pubstances ;  that  true  fame 
derives  its  existence  from  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fruit  and  effect  of  merit 
But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  oflen  ob. 
tain,  what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  acclama 

*  The  fint  earl  ofBlansfleld. 
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IfoBs  oT  the  mlgar ;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed  ie  bo  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  vanity,  that  it  oTen  indicates  the  con- 
trary propensity :  ibr  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does 
not  overvaloe  and  sit  down  contented  with  his 
own.  It  is  an  over  estimation  of  himseli^  an 
iodne  complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is 
j!ie  of  the  canses  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin. 
ion.  In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
.hat,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  most 
ic  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are  willing 
lo  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
tbeirdiadain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  tbetr  course  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
wvr  irAte^  eamethfrom  man.  But  even  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  fbun- 
tiin,  is  also  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excel, 
ieace,  does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  just 
measure ;  and  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  cm  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pursuits ;  n^nr  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
ioontioate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
eriminally  aoticttoue  for  the  preservation  of 
&me ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairlv,  and  wear  it 
•emperaidy.  He  should  pursue  it  not  as  the  ul- 
timata end  of  life,  but  as  an  objeet,  which,  by 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain- 
ed or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  be  renounced;  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
lose  even  irF  IhtB  preeioos  jewel,  rather  than  by 
rataintnjf  it,  wound  tbe  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
reiigion  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
so  absdnte  renunciation,  though  he  may  be  call- 
ed to  many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abases  guarded  against,  tbe  word  of  God  does 
not  seruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
liable  poecession.  In  a  competition  with  ricAes, 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  good  name ; 
and  whdom,  that  is.  Religion  in  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  eastern  imamry,  is  described  as  bear- 
tag  Aenettr  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
vdbme  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  posthumous  renown  which  good  princes 
nay  expect  in  history.  That  the  memory  of  the 
just  thall  ho  hUaud^  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  the  righUauo  ohaH  he  had  in  everiaet- 
tag  rtmemhrancef  waa  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
fbr  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pnrsoed  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  it 
ever  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

*  See  an  ndroiraMc  sermoa  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  re< 
Irani  of  honoatioff  God. 
Vol.  II. 


the  people  is  sought,  by  plausible  means,  for  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  the  part  of  the  people  at- 
tachment is  a  natural  feeling,  which  nothing 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  \jr. 
norant  of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents 
of  the  people  should  not  be  stifled  before  thej 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  aifectioo 
be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can  never  he/ 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  wiii^h 
should  not  be  too  often  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it. 
A  prince  should  never  measure  his  ricrhts  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment  \ 
the  warmth  of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  his 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactions.  Im- 
provident rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  genera],  possess  that  obgequium 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes.' 
While  they  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  WTiich 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  *a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  his 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  such. 
Agrioola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  tbe  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  du- 
ties  enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  go- 
vernors.*— 'Npr  have  the  Romans,'  continues  he, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  TTiey  never  tnll  euhmit  to 
be  »laoeB.*\  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest 
of  nations,^ even  now,  acting  up  the  character 
given  them  by  tbe  first  of  historians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illus- 
trious invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fktel  catastrophe  of  Charles  I.  was 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  larre  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  successor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  all  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veiU 
ing  for  a  time  the  moat  corrupt  designs,  how 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates 
only  such  as  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it;  and  he  in  some 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  manners,  and 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearte  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  best 
blessings. 

Charles,  the  abject  tool  of  France, 

Came  back  u>  rnnile  his  subjects  into  slaves, 
While  Baliric  William,  with  bis  warrior  frown. 
Coldly  declared  ttiem  free. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  simolicitv 
*  Tacitus's  life  of  Agiieola. 
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of  mannerB  which  distin^oishod  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  framed  the  affections  of  bh  subjects 
more  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  could 
have  done.  He  had  established  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa> 
sion,  he  offered  hostages  to  bis  mortal  enemies 
the  Spartans,  tbey  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
wonld  only  take  his  word.  He  frequently  de- 
clared, that  he  would  lose  his  crown  ratlier  than 
give,  even  to  his  worst  (be,  the  least  suspicion 
of«hiA  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principto  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters was  proportionably  great 

The  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  is  steadily  consulting  their  in- 
terests, and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
but  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root- 
ed regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  7  Cer- 
tainly no  pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  com- 
plaisance. She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
so  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
ber  own.*  These  are  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  of* 
his  people,  will,  in  general,  be  most  trusted  by 
them ;  he  who  best  merits  their  afiection,  will 
be  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter,  Minerva  advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  his  assistance;  the  poets,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  his  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and 'assistance 
of  the  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  famous  Florentine  secretary  t  records  ot  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  person  to  say,  that  he  was  of  the  king*8  party ^ 
whicii  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other party  against  him ;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
vereigns will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowiii(r  terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  se- 
vere i^rns  the  people  are  the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
tention if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their 
own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  it  There  they  will  see  that  while 
gro.1t  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  in  their  execution,  they  have  often  led  to 
ultimate  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarchs 
themselves.    Herein  a  pious  mind  will  recog- 

* '  You  have  lived/  says  lord  Tliomas  Howard  to  his 
ffieiid  in  James  I/i  reign, '  to  M>e  the  trim  of  old  times, 
and  what  iia«eed  in  the  queen*s  days.  These  things  are 
no  more  tht  same ;  your  queen  did  not  talk  of  ber  sub 
JertM*  lovf!  and  i^ood  affections,  and  in  good  truth  she 
aimed  well :  our  king  talkcth  of  bis  sabjccts'  fear  and 
sabjection,  &e.  4cc. 
Machiavel. 


nise  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  which,  not* 
withstanding  tlie  temptations  and  impedimenta 
that,  in  this  probationary  state,  obstruct  the  pro- 
|;re8s  and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtue 
m  private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who  are 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  strong  indu<i»- 
ment  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  people's 
happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  as  tend  tu 
the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appetites  which 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  diffi. 
cult  of  execution,  than  such  as  are  prompted  by 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  ad- 
vancement  of  civil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projects  of  conquest  and  ambition  an 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  in 
herent  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  are 
often  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man,  whose  death  perhaps  when  least  ex- 
pected, at  once  disconcerts  them.  Often  they 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain, — the  ca- 
price or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  is 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  when 
the  prosperous  enterpriser  fancies  that  he  is  on 
the  wery  point  of  faming  the  proud  summit  to 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  once 
he  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated,  his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he  himsei^ 
only  remains. 

To  point  a  nsoral,  or  adorn  a  tah, 

a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  o£  worldly 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no- 
bler and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  him  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of/promoting  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  sobjecta 
is  not  liable  to  such  defeats.    His  path  is  plain 
his  duty  is  clear.    By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  his  object  is 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains ;  by  a  judicious  um  of  his  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstruc 
tions,  out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress ;  to  reward  and  foe. 
ter  ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arU  by  which  civilized  societies  are 
distinguished  and  embellished;  above  alt,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues.    A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dis- 
appointed.   The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  single  individual.    His  plans  are 
carrying  on  through  ten  thousand  channels,  and 
by  ten  Uionsand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pecoliar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  anoonscioQi^ly  per- 
forming  their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.    It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
chnrlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sndden  frost  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  the 
wide-spread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  whicl- 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.     While  the  happy 
monarch,  whose  large  and  liberal  mind  has  pro 
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jMfcd  and  pruiJioted  this  scene  of  peaceful  in- 
dostrv,  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
fradual  diffusion  of  comfort;  of  comfort  which, 
enlarging  with  the  progress  of  his  plans  to  tlieir 
(oil  establishment  has  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  successful  projects  of  triumphant  am'bition, 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjugated 
slaves,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
eontented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten. 
tun,  sucii  a  sovereign  as  we  are  contomplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitabio  and  religious  institutions,  as  well 
IS  of  tho90  whose  more  immediate  object  is  po> 
litical  oiility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
discrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
oouDtenaiice,  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel, 
knee.  To  these  will  be  superadded  a  beneficent 
patmoage  to  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  sci- 
ence. Royal  patronage  will  be  like^  not  only 
Id  contribute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  be- 
neficial channels,  but  may  l^  the  means  of  pre- 
veoting  tbem  from  being  diverted  into  such  as 
are  dsngeroas.  And  when  it  is  received  as  an 
universally  established  principle,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but  the  soundest 
purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
torn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
yablic  utility. — Such  are  the  views,  such  the 
aertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

l%e  importance  of  nyal  example  in  promatifig 
UgaUy. — On  false  patriotism. — Public  spirit, 

A  WISE  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
fbmogh  policy.  The  measure  of  his  power  is 
the  rule  of  his  duty.  He  who  practises  virtue 
and  piety  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
sbdter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  otliers,  but  his 
•xampla  is  a  living  law,  efficacious  to  many  of 
those  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con- 
tempi.  The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  others  virtuous ;  and  the  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the  needy, 
the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  love 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  af&tient,  and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  public  disturbero,  they  will  frequently 
be  T<Mind  to  bo  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  deisigTiinfir  as  necessary  implements  to  ac- 
eompIif«h  their  work.  The  one  set  furnish  mis- 
chieC  (he  other  means.  Sallust  has,  in  four  ex- 
quisitely chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
Alieni  appetens^  sui  profuhus.  But  allegiance  is 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity  ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
is  little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate principle;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
little  privatp  principle,  at  least  among  young 
personn  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the 
cxs-fple  of  a  contrary  conduct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public  spirit 


are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  paitics,  and  all 
characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire 
to  have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  (uost  op. 
posite  characters ;  and  pursued  by  the  most  con- 
tradictory  means ;  by  those  who  sedulously  sup. 
port  the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  against  which  their  leading  prin- 
ciple and  their  actual  practice  constantly  mill, 
tate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  -restless  way ;  they  are  anxiously  looking 
out  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  easier  to 
fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
commotion,  than  disposed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
neral, would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
motion at  all-  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
ways affect  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falls- 
cious  reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is  scarce- 
ly  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this  factious 
spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity,  because  it  is 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  others. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  infisrior  merit  and  superior  for- 
tune of  those  above  htm.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  does  not  foel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  for  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  sees  no 
part  of  the  whole  cirole  of  human  happiness,  ex- 
cept that  segment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
selft  He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dews 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  says  the  admirable  South,  'from  the 
common,  but  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  cal- 
culates  his  adrantages.* 

But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born  off. 
spring  of  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental 
fruit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  die. 
turbance,  by  discouraging  every  vice  that  leads 
to  it  It  springs  from  a  combination  of  disin- 
terestedness,  integrity,  and  content.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  long  cherished  domestic  chari- 
ties.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  sober  love 
of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best 
safeguards  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happiness 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  public 
spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  only  consistent 
with  Christianity,  bnt  (maugre  the  assertion  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  in  a  good  degree  dictated 

•  Boame  Jenvas. 
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by  it  His  religion,  w  fkr  from  forbidding,  eyen 
mjoins  him  to  consider  himself  as  such  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  surh  a  joint  of  the  great 
machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin 
m^y  diflconoert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  np 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  his  single 
conduct  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
crifices in  the  rich,  bv  submission  in  the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation ;  it  evinces  itself  by 
the  sober  satisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  station  which  is  assigned  him  by  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

On  the  grace$  sf  deportmenL — The  dUponliont 
necettary  for  htuineee. — Uabite  of  domeatie 
life. 

*  Those,*  says  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  accom- 
plished in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt  to  please 
themselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.'  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  comes  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  full 
share  in  finishing  the  royal  character ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  the  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engaging,  should  always  pro. 
ceed  from  something  deeper  than  itself — ^The 
fair  fabric,  which-  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
a  solid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight ;  the 
loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
base ;  the  most  beautiful  flower  firom  the  most 
valuable  root ;  sweetness  of  manners  roust  be 
the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart;  afiability  of 
speech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
temper ;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
from  an  inwar^  sense  of  the  duty  owing  to  our 
fellow.creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri- 
eties  of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out^ 
ward  graces,  should  be  the  efiect  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
Inculcates,  and  that  graciousness  which  her 
station  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
fied and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are  susceptible  of  the  .nost  exquisite  polish, 
while  the  meanest  materials  will  admit  of  being 
varnished     True  fine  breeding  never  betrays 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  eiMMl 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  lauks ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possess, 
ing  any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docti* 
ments  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instructions  of 
Castiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  person,  as  she 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  in 
stinct,  almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  will 
naturally  be  celled  from  those  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  ml,  and  which  surround  the  throne.  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  to 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  true 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrious  person* 
age  who  wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  every  succes- 
sion of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  for  a 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  essen- 
tial than  a  love  of  business. — Lord  Bacon  has, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  tho 
royal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad- 
vises to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  <^ 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business  itself,  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  those,  who,  *  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  cut- 
ting off.* — ^On  the  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out^time,and  accomplishes  nothing.  In- 
distinctness also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  them, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it  Julius  CiBsar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect; with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  ce 
lerity  of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap 
pears  to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con- 
duct, no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con- 
fusion in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatch 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  ar  C  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  the««  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  does  not  divide,* 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *■  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  business,  and  he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  witii  a  preju- 
diced  mind :  ana  the  mind  which  is  best  fur. 
nished  for  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate,  while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  drawn 
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by  peranuioii,  will  be  most  open  to  Crnth, 
ead  moot  disposed  to  yield  to  conTiction,  because 
it  wQl  have  already  weighed  the  argaments,  and 
haianoed  tho  difficulties. 

Agreatetatesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
■fe  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  falnable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  desjpatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
Be  Wit  aasigiied  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  molti. 
piieiiy  of  ooncems  so  easily  wasi  by  alwayt 
immg  one  t^iitf  ol  a  time. 

It  is  theimre  important,  not  only  fully  to 
possees  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  b  nnder 
oensideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  appUeation  which  cannot  be  di- 
ferled  by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
paesess  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
its  purpose  by  art  or  flattery ;  cautions  the  more 
leceasary,  as  we  are  assnrad  b^  a  penetrating 
•bserrcr,  that  even  the  stronr  mmd  of  Eliiabeth 
was  not  always  proof  against  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  oare  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weigbtv  business,  that,  by  thus  pre-ocon- 
fiyiag  her  mmd,  he  might  draw  off*  her  atten- 
tion from  the  IhIIs  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig. 
nature. 

Fot  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
sf  conduct  to  those  around  her,  queen  Mary, 
is  describsd  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
seems  to  have  been  a  modeL  Her  goodness  was 
the  most  onostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
unaffected,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
habits,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
generosity  the  most  discriminating!  Vanity  and 
self>loTe  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wanfly  repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
faafe  united  consammate  discretion,  with  the 
most  cooseientioos  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
aavs  her  admiring  biographer,  the  most  earnest 
soiieltations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  Ibr  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them^i.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value  in  her  station,  a  gentle,  but 
efl^ual  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censoriousnoss  m  her 
presence,  continues  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  Tillotson*8  ser- 
aion  on  evil-speaking?  or  give  them  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  reproof; 

Princes  should  never  fi>rget,  that  where  sin. 
cerity  is  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
sad,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  most  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
hear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
I  at  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from  others, 
tat  to  practise  themselves,  the  most  simple 
veracity  ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  iL  It  will  be  necessary  fbr  them  to 
bsar  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  bo  man  heart,  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
in  onr  very  praises;  ani^that,  in  excessive  com- 
meodation,  we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 

*  flee  espedany  bishop  Barret's  esmy  oa  qaeen  Mary 


more  than  the  person  we  oommendl  It  is  oftes 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extol. 
That  flattery  which  appeltfs  so  liberal  is  infaotr 
one  of  the  secret  artinces  of  self-love ;  it  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gin,  as  a  mercenary 
commerce,  fbr  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Fliny  re- 
commends, *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
fi>r  any  thin^  in  which  vou  yourself  excel  ?*— 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  yon 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either  wsy,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— ^If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
trutht  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  b  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consnlt 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be 
guarded  against  There  is  nothing  which  more 
e&ctually  weans  attachment,  and  obstructs  po- 
pularity.  than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro- 
pensity to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  they  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enouffh  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tage, every  wound  made  by  a  royal  band  is 
niortal  to  the  feeliuffs  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted ;  and  everylieart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  whieh 
gathers  strength  by  going.'  The  sayings  <^ 
princes  are  ahvavs  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  nithfully.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves Inr  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischief  of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  is  that 
'  they  are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.' 


<  CHAP.  XXIII 

Oa  the  ehoies  oftociety, — Sineeriiy  the  hond  of 
familiar  inUremNree^'-^IAberality. — Inetanen 
of  ingratitude  in  princes—On  raising  the 
tone  tf  eonvereation — and  qffnannere, 

PaiNOES  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  oaa 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  fbr 
the  want  of  it  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  beoanse  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  which 
will  in  geneiml  direct  them  wel]«  in  the  ohoiee 
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of  their  companions,  that  of  choosing  persons, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  in  selecting 
the  companions  of  their  own  hoars  of  relaxation, 
show  their  regard  for  morality  and  virtue. 
From  such  men  as  these,  princes  may  more 
reasonably  expect  t)  hear  the  langnage  of  troth. 
Such  persons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  master,  in  order  to  justify 
their  own ;  they  have.no  interest  in  being  dis' 
honest 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  lite  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  for  not  doing  full  justice 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 
longed to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  his  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
fane ? — If  a  monarch  have  the  especial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  friend,  let  him  be  valued 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
proofs, instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  of  decaying  aflbction,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

/But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
ness. They  most*  not  expect  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
ttill  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely,  to  bo  conveyed;  they  should  use 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  kn 
Analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover  the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  lan- 
guage which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  in  others.  They  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad- 
vantages, in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and 
must,  therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel 
his  prmce,  counsel  will  be  withheld,  and  obse- 
quiousness will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  ho  is  never  oppoftd ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  faults,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 
receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  shoul  1  early  bo  taught  the 
most  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind !  lie 
should  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing  should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
sareof  any  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal.  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lantly careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  con- 
fide. There  is  scarcely  a  more  unquestion- 
thle  evidence  of  sound  senie  and  Belf-XKwses- 


sion,  than  never  to  seem  barthened  with  a 
cret  of  one*8  own  ;  nor  a  surer  msrk  of  true  po 
liteness,  than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of 
another.  '  The  perfection  of  behaviour,*  say 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *•  ie 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  re> 
tain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  tlie 
liberty  of  another.* 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make«  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  bj 
flatteries  which  so3th  rather  than  by  truths 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  should 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en- 
courage  suiters  to  expect  success  in  their  appli. 
cations,  by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  such 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor* 
thy  adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  his  under, 
standing,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  prin 
ciple,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  vioIa> 
tion  of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  ex  pros- 
sion,  as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  for* 
getting  tho  well  known  circi^mstance,  Chot  of 
two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  rf- 
ftt»ed  favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  there  ft  >re,  not 
enough  that  a  piince  should  acquire  the  disposi. 
tion  to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse ;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happy 
art  of  discriminating  between  those  whose  merit 
deserves  fav(ftir,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  a 
habit,  to  make  no  vague  promises,  raise  no  falsa 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  use  any  of 
those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which  may 

*  Tt  would  Bcem  superfluous  to  guard  iho  royal  mind 
against  such  potty  dangers,  did  not  history  Oirnish  so 
many  inrtancct of  their  ill  efTeets.  How  much  the  weak 
vanity  of  kini;  James  I.  laid  him  open  to  these  dcjipica. 
ble  flatlnries,  we  have  some  curiohsBpeciniciii*  in  a  Icltor 
of  lord  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrinjrton.  from 
which  we  extract  tho  followinjr  passage.  In  advising 
bis  friend  how  loconducthimsdfinthe  kind's  prcspneSy 
in  order  to  advance  his  fortune,  after  some  other  coun- 
sel, he  adds, '  Touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  Do  not  of 
yourself  say,  "this  is  0Qod  or  bad  ;"  but  if  it  wcru  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think  so.  In 
private  discourse,  the  king  seldom  speaketh  ofany  man's 
temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  nut  at  all ; 
but  And  out  a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  mn$t  d«;- 
lightful  to  hia  mind,  f  will  advise  one  thins  -  the  roan 
Jennet,  whereon'  the  king  rideth  evcrv  day,  rouat  not  bo 
forEoiien  to  be  praised,  and  the  pood  furnitiiro  above  alt. 
What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  tho  other  day,  a 
noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  4eliver8d  his  petition,  which  %vas 
heeded  and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  de 
parted,  and  came-lo  court  tlic  next  day,  and  got  no  an- 
swer again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  tlien  pressed  to 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When 
the  king  was  a«ked  for  annwer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  "shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  napur  when 
the  beggar  notlceth  not  his  gilt  stirrnps  r*  Now  A  fbll 
out,  that  the  king  had  new  ftimiture,  when  the  noble* 
saw  him  in  the  court  yard,  but  he  being  over  charged 
with  confusion,  passed  by  admiring  the  dres^^ing  of  tiw 
horse.  Thus,  good  night,  our  noble  failed  in  bis  luil  '— 
Nagc  AAliquM. 
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ke  interpreted  any  war,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambigaity,  or  indeterminate  looseness,  will 
be  translated  into  that  langaage,  which  happens 
to  suit  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner. 
It  shonJd  ever  be  remembered  that  a  hasty  pro- 
iBB*e  gi^en  to  guin  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serte  a'^pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importanity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
eoession  occars,  does  as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
niter  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  experts. 
tians  will  do  an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
my  temporary  advantage,  which  could  be  de- 
rrrad  from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  still 
preKrved  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  vitiating  his  engagements :  while  Maza- 
lin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  roan. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  could 
deil^od,  because  there  was  none  whom  he  had 
not  deoeifed.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  bo 
splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predeces- 

r,  jet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
Usefaood  and  low  conning,  as  they  prevented 
an  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  life, 
■>  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
tual detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa- 
voars  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
also  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  mu- 
nificence  aa  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  roy- 
al, mimificence  ii,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  but  It  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
It  dotf's  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  lustre,  but 
Uends  its  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
most  not  intrench  on  any  superior  claim ;  no 
bounty  must  infringe  on  its  neighbouring  vir- 
tues, justice,  or  discretion  ;  nor  must  it  taao  its 
character  from  its  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  those 
who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
fession, though  they  should  be  still  rewarded, 
should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  shonld  talents,  however 
considerable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes- 
tion,  be  made  a  motive  for  plncing  a  roan  in  it. 
Louis  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con- 
fessor, because  he  nnderstood  something  of  me- 
dals! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
»«oant  of  the  emperor  rharamond,  who  made 
it  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
lbs  fatigues  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance 
W  which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access,  was 
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called  THE  aAT£  of  the  unhappy.  A  munificent 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realize  this  idea. 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
rittion,  can  possibly  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo- 
riously as  such  a  gate  of  the  unhappy. 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  lee  absent  et 
le»  mourans  ont  toujours  tort.  He  should  possess 
the  generosity,  not  to  expect  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
readinsf.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exempTary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing him  by  defbnding  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  II.  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  his 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  which 
independently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more  to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  usurper's  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  by  all  the  histo- 
rians,  moralists,  divines,  and  politicians  put  to- 
gether. It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneneso,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  scrupulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  better  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro- 
bably have  been  an  additional  motive  for  his 
approbation  ofthe  work,  and  consequently,  could 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  de  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
fiir  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  As 
it  was  this  monarches  honourabb  boast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re. 
sentcd  the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the 

*  Dryden  aim  roaterially  served  the  royal  caiisR  bv 
his  ailniirablii  poem  of  Ab^alnm  and  Achitophcl  which 
di^termined  ihe  conquest  of  the  tnrins,  aftiT  the  rxcIu- 
Sinn  parliaments.  But  Dryden  wa«  a  proflijjatp,  whom 
no  virtiiOHS  monarch  co<i]d  patronise.  Thonirh,  when 
a  prince  refuses  to  n»muncrntc  tho  actual  service*  of  a 
first  rnte  g<>niuri,  because  he  ii  an  unworthy  man,  it 
would  be  acting  conaifitently  to  withhold  all  fevonr  rrom 
tboae  who  have  only  the  vices  without  *  ho  talents- 
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•ervices  performed  for  the  one  should  never  have 
been  for^oiten  by  the  other. 

To  confBf  dig^nity  and  useful  elegance  on  tho 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
hijrhly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pos- 
session  than  any  other  human  being'.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  tho  day  to  good 
account,  by  collecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trines,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  dimmutioo  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  may  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litera- 
ture. Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  he  tlius  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests* 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners ;'  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
•xtended  sphere,  the  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish. 
lag  corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influence 
which  the  stneerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  same '  monarch  was  imitated  in  his  vicet, 
Henry  was  passlonateljr  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
the  contagion  uf  the  king's  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
galsrities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  bo  stigmatissed ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  bie 
disreputable.  And  that  which  was  accounted  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while 
▼ice  is  discoursed  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceiul;  but  when  that  discoun- 
tenance is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it  The  contamination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  from  it  are  no  bnger  attended  with 
disgrace. 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  histo 
rians,  fur  having  introduced  a  more  leflned  po- 
liteness into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  having 
multiplied  its  amusements.     We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  praiee 
or  censure.     It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  di». 
cover,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  esta 
blishing  a  despotic  government,  was  to  amuse 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gra- 
tification.    These  dexterous  politicians  knew 
that  to  promote  a  genera]  passion  for  pleasure 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  observeria 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  Uieir  sovereigns 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo- 
rary  view,  had  lasting  consequences.    The  na- 
tional character  was  so  fkr  changed  by  its  sac> 
cess,  that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  plea- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pursued 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  seriooi 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag 
nates  higher  energies ;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa- 
ramount principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  foi 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  exhi 
bited  a  striking  proof  of  ^is  degrading  perfection. 
The  princes  of  tho  blood  were  so  enchanted  with 
its  fascinating  splendours,  that  they  ignoroini- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import* 
ance,  and  influence  in  tho  state,  because  with  a 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignity,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  the  art  of  moral  calculation,  and  making  m 
true  estimate  of  thinge  and  persons, 

A  ROT4L  person  should  early  be  taught  to  ad 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  calculation.  Thia 
moral  art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  how 

*  It  if  hamiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  when 
hii  sal^eeta  believe  that  they  ean  mcommend  themselves 
to  bis  favour  by  suph  low  qualifications  as  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  persoaal  appearanoe,  and  modish  attire.  Of  this 
we  shall  produce  an  inctaoee  Drom  anotlier  passags  of 
Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Letters  to  Sir  John  Harrington. 
'The  kins.*  says  he,  *doth  admire  good  fkahion  in 
eloathfl.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto.  I  would 
wish  yon  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  Jerkin  well 
bordered,  and  not  too  short :  Tho  king  saith.  he  likoth  a 
(lowing  garment.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  wort,  bat 
diversely  coloured ;  the  collar  fhlling  somewhat  dowa, 
and  your  ruff  well  atifl^ned  and  bushy.  We  have  lately 
had  many  gallants  toho  hA9$  failed  in  iheir  tuitfor  want 
^f  (iM  9b»9rtMnuM  {«  tkue  maitert.  The  kin?  fa  nicely 
heedful  of  such  points,  and  dwelieth  on  good  loolta  and 
handsome  accoutremeats.*— Nugw  Antique 
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w  pay  the  oompvative  yalae  of  thin^ ;  and  to 
adjoBt  their  reapecfiTe  claima;  asai^rninf  to 
caeh  that  doe  proportion  of  time  and  thoug^ht  to 
which  each  will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  roan«^  to 
be  entitled.  It  will  also  teach  the  habit  of  set- 
tiB|r  the  ooDcerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  not  one  of  those  speca- 
ktive  pointe  on  which  persons  may  differ  with- 
out danger,  hot  one  in  which  an  erroneous  oal- 
calstion  inTolres  inextricable  misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not 
anly  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the 
probability  there  is  of  attaining  it;  not  only  to 
see  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
oor  solieitude ;  but  also  to  take  care,  that  designs 
of  remote  iaeue,  and  projects  of  distant  execu- 
tion, do  not  Bopereede  present  and  actual  duties. 
Provideiioe,  hy  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life 
itself^  in  which  these  objects  are  to  bo  pursued, 
has  clearly  sofgeeted  to  us,  the  impropriety  of 
forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
dimenaioDs,  to  our  eontroicted  sphere  of  action. 
Nothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral  calculation, 
will  keep  up  is  the  mind  a  constant  sense  of 
that  fbtore  reckoniDg,  which,  even  to  a  private 
individual,  is  of  unspeakable  moment;  but,  which 
to  a  prince,  whose  reeponsibility  is  so  infinitely 
greater,  increases  to  a  magnitude,  the  full  sum 
sf  which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  attempt 
la  estimate.  This  principle  will  a^rd  the  most 
nIoCary  check  to  those  projects  of  remote  vain- 
flvry,  and  posthumous  ambition,  of  which  in 
•f  tnosl  every  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce, 
vbether  they  have  been  more  idle,  or  more  oa- 
iamitons. 

Hbtory,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons,  does 
not  famish  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  mis- 
shiefs  of  erraneoos  calculation,  than  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander.  How  fUsely  did  he  esti- 
nnCe  Ihe  poesiUe  exertions  of  one  roan,  and  the 
extent  of  human  life,  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  which  eventually  proved  a  short  one,  he 
resolved  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  to 
conquer  its  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  its  ignorance, 
sad  to  redress  its  wrongs !  a  chimera,  indeed, 
but  a  glorioae  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged 
passioDS  inooosistent  with  his  own  resolutions, 
and  sobveraive  of  bis  own  schemes.  His  thirty, 
third  year  pat  a  period  to  projects,  for  which 
ciany  ages  would  have  been  insufficient  l  and 
the  vanity  of  his  ambition  forms  a  forcible  oon- 
tnst  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs. — His  gi. 
f  satic  em|Hre,  acquired  by  unequalled  courage, 
•abttion,  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay 
bjr  the  lapee  of  time;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im. 
perious  control  of  Strang  events  and  extraordi- 
aary  ctreumetanoee,  which  it  was  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man 
to  rcdet ;  hot  naturally,  hot  instantly,  on  the 
death  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  broken  in 
pisoea,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  moment  abo- 
iisfaed,  and  even  the  dissolution  of  his  own  pa. 
.ema]  inheritance  was  speedily  accomplished,  by 
tbe  eoBtesls  of  his  immediate  successors. 

Bat  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece 
!v  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation, 
^bile  Looie  XIV.  oecopies  the  page  of  history.  • 
Thb  descendant  of  fifty  kinp,  afler  a  triumphant 
eign  of  Btzty  years,  havmg,  like  Alexander,  I 
VocIL  E 


been  flattered  with  the  name  of  the  greats  and 
having,  doubtless,  like  him,  projected   to  reign 
afler  his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  before 
his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not  made  in  se 
cret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  annulled 
by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  publicly  known 
and  generally  approved  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
counsellors,  and  parliaments.    This  royal  -^'ill 
was  set  aside  with  less  ceremony,  than  would 
have  been  shown,  in  this  country,  to  the  testa, 
ment  of  the  meanest  individual.    All  formalities 
were  forgotten ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot 
This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  moment,  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  monarch, 
now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had  lately  been. 
No  explanation  was  given,  no  arguments  were 
heard,  no  objections  examined.    That  sovereign 
was  totally  and  instantly  forgotten — 


-whoaeword 


Might  yesterday  have  stood  acainst  the  world ; 
And  none  to  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  CsBsar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid, 
that  he  thought  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  Providence.  It  was  the  boast  of  this 
execrable  politician,  that  he  had,  bv  the  infalli- 
ble  rules  of  a  wise  and  foreseeing  policy,  so  sure- 
ly  laid  the  immutable  foundations  gf  his  own 
lasting  greatness,  that  of  the  severjd  possibilities 
which  he  had  calculated,  not  one  could  shake 
the  stability  of  his  fbrtune.  If  the  pope,  his  fa- 
ther, should  live,  his  grandeur  was  secure ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  his  interest  secured  the  next 
election.  But  this  deep  schemer  had  forgotten 
to  take  his  own  mortality  into  account  He  did 
not  calculate  on  that  sickness,  which  would  re- 
move him  from  the  scene  where  his  presence 
was  necessary  to  secure  these  events ;  he  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  his  father  died,  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would  succeed 
and  by  succeeding,  would  de^t  every  thing 
Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 
vited to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  sup- 
per he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
fet  their  wealth  into  his  own  hands — he  did  not 
say,  foresee,  that 


-he  bat  tansht 


Bloody  instructions,  whieh  being  taught,  returned 
To  plague  the  inventor- 
He  did  not  think  that  lUeraUy 

-Even-handed  Jnstioe 


Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poison'd  ehatiee 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  led  out  of  his  calculatun,  that  the 
pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  ver^  plot 
which  was  employed  to  enrich  him  ;  while  he, 
Borgia  himself^  with  the  mortal  venom  in  his 
veins,  should  only  escape  to  drag  .^o  a  life  of 
meanness,  and  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prison ; 
with  the  loos  of  his  boundless  wealth  and  power, 
losing  all  those  adherents  which  that  wealth  and 
power  had  attracted. ' 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preserved  from  enter- 
ing on  their  brilliant  eareer  with  false  princi- 
pies,  false  views,  and  false  maxims.  It  is  of  the 
last  importance,  to  teach  them  not  to  confound 
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splendour  with  di^ty,  justice  with  saccees, 
tnetit  with  proepenty,  voluptuousness  with  hap- 
piness, refinement  in  luxury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  sagacity,  suspicion  with  penetration, 
prodigrality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  christian  principle  with  fa. 
oaticism,  or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy. 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their  percep. 
tons,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 

uggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de- 
Auctions  of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
uid  celebrity,  they  are  perpetual! v  liable  to  take 
fep  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
lome  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
k>  defeat  thetr  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
»f  means ;  so  that,  very  oflen,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  senses, 
fts  by  accumulatmg  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
«ystem,  on  which  they  aflerwards  act  through 
ife. 
One  of  the  ^rst  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 

ated  on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
uto  Uiis  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
BOSS,  but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead 
lo  it.  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open'  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest. 
The  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  [Measure,  of 
iplendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  m  defen 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  best 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested  generosity 
because  he  had  left  them  permission  to  walk  la 
his  pleasure-grounds !  the  bequest  of  a  few 
drachms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  theao 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefac 
tor,  was  the  most  disinterested,  and  least  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgot, 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  G«ul, 
plundered  Asia,  and  siibverted  the  comraoii- 
wealth  1 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  charao* 
ter  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo 
rals,  and  the  ambition  of  bis  temper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  Tliey  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruel, 
ty,  and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  illustri 
ous  lord  Cobham. 

But.  in  no  «*»  ce  has  a  fklse  judgment  been 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  his  libertine  con- 
duct But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
peodenoe,  are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the  L  too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.    Born 


only  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa 
tion.  The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
tlie  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  Uiem- 
selves  for  the  combat  They  ronsequontly  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  the  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
eminent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.    Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellantous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac 
tices.    From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
hught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  from  the  diflJcultles  of  life  or  in- 
uring to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
IS  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
gf  dutibs,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
jn  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 

much  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practical 

habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 

of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use. 

ful  lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.    Toung  per- 

SODS,  in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 

make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 

in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 

that  of  Cesar.    They  are  dazzled  with  the  glit- 

ter  of  a  shining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 

ibaracter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor. 

from  tlie  scene  which  followed  Cesar's  death, 

liey  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.     How  easily 

dd  the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 

flat  tJhe  man  who  had  actually  robbed  them  of 


with  talents  and  dispositisns  to  engage  all  hearts, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical  principle  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thought  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  recommend* 
ed  by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  even 
approved  by  Sullyt  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanati- 
cal assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
science,  the  heroism  of  his  character  would  then 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  extended. 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  it 
and  Ficnch  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strengtli,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para- 
mount in  the  state  :  an  event  which  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  Europe  from  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  closed, 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  termination 
of  which  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  ye#. 
unrolled  volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtoo  of  his  illastrious  mother,  honour* 
ably  introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha- 
zard, the  reformation  into  her  small  territory  * 

*  Honry  IV.  was  eboten  hy  Voltaire  for  the  hero  of 
hi8  Epic  poem,  and  his  gtatue  was  for  a  lon^  tima  rt- 
Bpoctod  in  Fraooe.  when  tiKss  of  oUier  liiofa  n-ere  (fo 
itroyod. 
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Ikmg^  MjB  her  warm  eulogiat,  biahop  Bur- 
net, was  wasting  to  make  the  queen  of  Navarre 
perieet,  but  a  larger  dominion.  *  Slie  not  only 
lelbrmed  her  oourt,  bat  her  whole  prineipaUty« 
to  aoeh  a  degree,  that  the  golden  i^  aeema  to 
haie  retam^  under  her,  or  rather  Obristianity« 
appeared  again,  with  iU  pristine  parity  and 
ioitrs.  Nor  is  there  one  single  abatement  to 
be  made  her.  Otdy  ktr  sfhere  iom  nmmw,* 
Bat  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  depend  too 
nneh  on  eactrinsic  accident?  That  sphere  is 
iarve  esoagh  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Chriatiaa  queen  daring  her  troobled  life  I  A 
naityr  in  her  exemplary  death,  hastened,  as  is 
too  probahla,  by  the  black  deviees  of  one,  as 
mneh  the  opprobriam,  as  she  herself  was  the 
glory  of  qoeens;  the  execrable  plotter  of  the 
msBsarre  of  St  Bartholomew !  Happy  for  Ca- 
therine di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphere  bmn  as  contracted  as  was  thai 
of  Jane  of  Navarre  !* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  jast 
estimate  of  tJie  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
XIV.  while  be  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably  per- 
suaded himaeli^  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
charity  and  love  of  the  people,  because  he  car- 
ried in  his  military  caleehe  some  bags  of  bread 
and  money,  which  he  distributed,  as  he  passed, 
to  the  fomiahed  peasan^;  beings,  whose  hunger 
was  ceased  by  his  amntion  :  hunger  which  tbe 
sstontatioos  distribution  of  a  fow  loaves  and 
Gvres  ooaU  relieve  but  for  a  moment.  He 
might  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  his 
hread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that  the  most 
DMinifioent  efaarilies  of  a  prince,  commendable 
as  they  are  in  themeehref,  can  be  only  local  and 
partial ;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which  it 

*  Vstore,  iiertapB,  nerer  prodneed  a  more  perfiwt  eon* 
crast.  than  tfrsae  two  contemporary  queens.  The  intel> 
toetual  sabtiKy  of  Catharine*!  vices  more  resembled 
tteieoraa  infernal  spirit,  than  of  a  corrupt  woman. 
She  had  an  exquisite  fenius  for  crimes.  The  arts  she 
enploTed  airainst  those,  whose  destruction  she  medita* 
ted.  were  varied  and  applied  with  the  nicest  appropria- 
ttDB  to  their  case  and  character :  and  her  success  was 
pr«pr>rttoaed  to  her  sirill.  Power,  riches,  pleasures, 
were  the  batt^  which  she  held  out,  with  exact  diserimi- 
naiioti.  to  difl«*rent  men.  accordinpr  as  their  tempers  in- 
cline them  to  either.  Her  deep  knowledge  of  mankind 
■be  oon verted  to  tbe  purpose  of  allttrinr,  betraying,  and 
senroyiof  all.  against  whom  she  had  designs:  and  she 
lad  the  ingenuity  to  ruin  every  one  in  his  own  way. 
She  w*  only  watched  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  but 
the  Tcry  rirtues  of  men,  in  order  to  work  with  them  to 
ihrir  destraction.— The  excess  of  a  rood  quality,  the 
ctevaiion  of  a  virtoe.  was  in  her  hands  a  better  impte* 
avst  for  working  the  rain  of  its  possessor  than  even  his 
ftali«.  Her  dissimalation  was  so  exquisite,  her  patience 
in  eril  w>  aenevering.  that  ao  time  appeared  too  long 
f>f  Boarisainc  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them  to 
yofxtion.  Aware,  at  length,  that  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  deeest  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her  character 
was  delected :  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
ihe  procestaBts  more  signally,  her  son,  a  puppet  in  her 
tends,  was  taught  to  foster  and  caress  them.  Two 
vmrf  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood  over  this  plotf 
ts din  catastrophe  who  does  not  know?  aueen  Jane 
»a«poisotied,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  tragedy,  a  so- 
vrpim  (o  whom  even  the  bigotted  historians  of  the  po- 
M  comma nion  concur  in  ascribing  all,  that  was  ele- 
^st.  aoeom^isfaed,  and  pnro  In  woman,'  with  all  that 
^im,  taeroie,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man  I 


t  l^r  a  nsors  detailed  charaetsr  of  Catharine,  see  the 
Ufe  of  Agiippa  D^Aubigae. 


was  in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  from  the 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peaces 
is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  scale. — The  evils 
which  he  personally  Relieves,  in  consequence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  most 
be  out  of  all  proportion  fow,  compared,  with 
those  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  oom> 
passionatiog  the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feeL 
uigs,  while  he  forgets  the  other,  only  because 
they  are  too  remote  to  oome  in  contact  with 
these  foeiings,  his  charity  is  little  better  than 
aelf-love. . 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  erronetnu  judgment,— -CharacHr  of  queem 
.    Chri§tina  ^  Sweden, — ComparUon  of  ChrU- 
Una  with  Alfrod. 

Nomma  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
onr  suffering  that  natural  deeire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulated, 
never  attain  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
leads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per. 
suaded  to  set  bounds  to  their  indolgencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup. 
tuous  never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
princifms,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  left  merely  to  ito  instinctive  movement,  is 
almost  certain  to  plunge  ite  votary  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defoctive  judgment 
which  leads  to  folse  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
g rotted,  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  afiect  habite  foreign 
from  their  station ;  who  spend  their  season  9! 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  rar<rl^  bring  into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac- 
quire ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur- 
suit  of  folse  fome,  while  they  renounce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriate 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  sees 
a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  arte,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rising 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  he  feels,  per. 
haps,  a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  a  consciousness  of  bsing  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  eiibrto  are 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sore  pre- 
sages of  excellence ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve,  that  if  he  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists, 
he  is  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  his 
musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that  he  had  de 
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ELftad  from  the  line  of  rectitode.  But  to  aee  a 
omaa  emperor  travelling  throa^h  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap- 
plause of  a  people  eminent  fi>r  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  e?iis.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  won- 
dered how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loss 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  resolt  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  for^tfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  -praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
ropted, — his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
is  contracted;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
vanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  belpw  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.  Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex* 
eluded,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.  A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the  com- 
petitions of  ordinary  men.  He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  disgrace, 
success  cannot  do  him  honour.  Monarcbs, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  * — Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  my  competitors.*  Nor  per- 
haps would  the  higrh-minded  answer  of  Alei- 
biades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight* 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  13,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
iho  proprietuB  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  ^im  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  np  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  S'lVeden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judgment,  and  perverted  ambition  ^4^hristina, 
a  woman  whose  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  contradietions !  That  same  defect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  after  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
care,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce*  in 
abdicating  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it* 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  books,  witbwif 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct. 
It  led  her,  fond  a»  she  was  of  magnificence,  ta 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  m» 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it  An^ 
it  was  the  same  inconsistency  which  made  her 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valued  herself  ot 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  coontry  U 
country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  din- 
cussing  knotty  points  with  philosophers :  proud 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Vossius,  when  her 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  bit 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  gloiy 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  after 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  she  never 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There  is  ao 
exquisite  symmetry  and  propcNlion  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  well4>rdered  mind.  An  ill-regulated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours :  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainment* 
which  ought  to  nave  been  exercised  in  govern- 
ing her  own ;— to  be  tBought  a  philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  wan 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  bom  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which  might  have  made  that  people 
happy.  Thus  it  wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  aidorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
have  commanded.  Herungoverned  tastes  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  connected  with  passions 
equally  ungovernable;  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  mistress  of  Mo- 
naldeschi  ended  with  .being  his  murderer. — It 
is  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated  her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.  Having  re- 
nounced every  thing  else  which  was  worth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renouncing  the  pro- 
toatant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  royal 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit- 
ed  so  striking  an  opposition.— To  eontraat 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let 
tered  education,  descended  from  the  throne 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  could  de- 
sire to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  ha 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  fow 
happy  instances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  ht 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  Cul 
tivate  his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fiincT 
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witA  the  tmlentfl  of  others,  but  laboured  rigbt 
rojall/  to  aMemblc  around  tbe  throne  aU  the 
tbflities  of  his  ooantry.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  eharms  of  learning,  than  his  gfreat 
fenios  onfokled  itself  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  efe^aaciee  of  literatare  to  a  degree  which  at 
9  first  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  all  other 
sbjeets.  Bot  H^  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
■at  bom  for  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
actoally  called  to  the  thrane,  did  he  vretikly  de- 
sert bis  royal  daties,  to  mn  into  distant  lands, 
lo  reeile  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 

KLry  4if  which  he  became  so  enamoared  7  No. 
e  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
lo  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  the  ta- 
entoof  the  ssfvereign  to  the  improTcmentof  the 
people.  He  did  not  renounoe  his  learning  when 
he  became «  king,  but  he  oonsecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  misapplied  abi- 
lities, Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
ftther  of  his  eonntry.  He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  meie  gratifleation  of  his  own  taste.  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  public  stock.  He  diffussd  among  tbe  people 
his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  direc 
tians»  like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilising  every  portion  of  the  human  soil,  so  as 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  dispoei. 
tioB  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
plete moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Otsfiuiltims  en  the  age  of  Lmi$  XIV,  and  on 

Fsbatre. 

Iv  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
toen  XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His  reign  was  so 
long ;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
so  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  those  of  England ;  the  period  in 
which  he  Hved  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
oantteru ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period  and 
the  king,  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, that  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  tbe  age  of 
Isne  XIV.  bounded  tbe  circle  of  human  glory ; 
as  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in- 
■f  nifieance ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period  he  oe. 
lebrates,  bore  tbe  same  relation  to  tbe  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  sbe 
divided  the  globe  into  two  portions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  tbe  central  sun 
fitmi  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
firmament  borrowed  their  ^eble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  deno- 


minated the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  thas 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to  dispute  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  thev  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proof  of  eupe- 
riority  than  that  we  conquered  the  boasters.  To 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  must  be  al 
lowed  that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  honcx  of  eclipsing  them  7  we  have  to  op 
pose  our  Locke,  our  Uoyle,  and  our  Newton 
To  their  lung  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  me  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  tbe  bright  contem- 
porary reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  often 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fbr  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  mo- 
del. The  illuaion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed; yet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  daziling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
vieee,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
doty  to  strip  off*  the  mask  from,  falee  virtuee^ 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiar^  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled  * 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity, temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  wil 
make  but  a  mean  figuio ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kin^ s.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres. 
sion,  luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  ofl 
fensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality,  will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  ^oung  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  quahties,  can 
be  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  tho  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  quali- 
ties have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo. 
rence,  is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San. 
doval,  to  he  a  penon  of  excellent  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  acknowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  mannen  .**  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  on^  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom,  but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  tbe  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  says, '  their  having  restored  know, 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.   Their «s»r]Mf ion,  f yrsnny, pride,  perfidy. 


TO 
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tindictiee  cruelty t  parricide$^  and  incest^  will  bi 
^membered  no  more.  Future  age%  voill  forget 
tteir  atrociouB  Crimea  in  fond  admiration  V* 
Ought  historians  to  leach  fuch  lessons  to  princes  ? 
Oaght  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele. 
gance*  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased by  such  atrocious  crimes  7 — ^The  illus- 
trious liouse  of  Medici  seems  to  have  revived  in 
•very  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter. With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
with  mental  taste ;  the  same  genius  fbr  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  and  the  same  profligacy ;  the  same  pas. 
sion  for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea, 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus. 
tice  of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiption,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  afler 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne. 
cessity  of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life, 
time  and  by  living  judges.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  be  ob- 
serves, is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  body^ 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minds  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  also 
•urrdunded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  after  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly  judges.f  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appH- 
cable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de- 
light which  accompanies  its  exercise.  All  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  groat  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  great  become  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  fh>m 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fVesh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own 
stock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
score  of  voluptuousness,  that  neither  Vitellius 
Dor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
gourmands,  was  ever  so  fbrttinate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  •  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.' — Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
peranco  will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dissipa- 
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tion  exhaust,  aad  adulation  subject;  but  tbo  cl*« 
lights  of  beneficence  will  be  always  new  and  re* 
freshing.  And  there  is  no  quality  in  which  a 
prince  has  it  more  in  hie  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  being,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  luve 
of  this  communicative  goodness.  ^ 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  Um  Christian  vir- 
tues, that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  to 
be  repeated,  that  liberality  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
j  ustice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed* 
that  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  foster* 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  Bat  the  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  his 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  all 
his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  generosity ;  a  qua. 
lity,  indeed,  which  eminently  distiognished  hie 
whole  family :  but  the  adroiratiou  excited  by 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his  mnnift. 
cent  spirit  that  in  remunerating  men  of  talents, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  he 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resonrces  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  sals  of  indui^ 
geneeo.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  hand,)  ovei 
and  above  such  as  wore  necessary  to  tiieir  own 
salvation.  To  any  afiluent  sinner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender* 
but  fbr  all  that  were  to  eome,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  totJie  bold- 
est impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  np. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  iionouraUe  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  onknown  before.  He  be* 
stowed  presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  tiiaa 
sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  diflerent  ooantries  of  Europe.  One  is 
sorry  to  be  compelled,  by  troth,  to  detract  from 
the  sfrfendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notoriooa,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardina) 
Richdien  bad  sent  large  presents  to  many  learn- 
ed  foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  snopeoting,  that  the  king*, 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cardiou, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  ?  Secondly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed, had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  the 
expense  of  his  own  boondlefls  self-gratificatiom, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 

•This munifleent  pops,  not eontented  with ■applyioi 
his  own  wants  by  this  spiritual  iraffle,  provided  airo  lot 
his  relations  bv  setting  them  up  in  the  tame  lucrative 
eommeite.    Ris  sister  Magdslen*s  portion  was  d«rived 
flrom  the  large  sphere  sstigned  her  for  carrying  on  ibis    . 
merehandiae ;  hor  warehouse  was  in  Saxony.  More  dis 
tant  relations  had  smaller  shops  in  difl&rent  provinf^t 
for  the  Mle  of  this  popular  oommoditir. 
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prafttnon  withoat  example?  For  Louis  was 
eantai!«d  with,  bringing  into  action  a  Bentiment 
wliich  Nero  even  Tentured  to  pat  into  words, 

Chat  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
•qvaader  it.  Who  can  forget  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im. 
post  and  exaction  which  Colbert,  his  indefatiga- 
ble Buoieter,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
devise?  How  inefieetually  does  die  historian 
and  eulogisi  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
en  thia  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im- 
puted charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  kin|r  of  France,  who  poesesses  no  income 
distinet  from  the  revenues  c^  the  state,  and  who 
only  distribates  the  public  money,  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  coveteusness !  an  apology  almost  as 
bad  a*  Che  impated  crime.  For,  where  is  the 
merit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothing  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
whieh  is  exercised  at  the  positive  expense  of 
the  pobtic  comfort  ?* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
his  anJ  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
abases.  Bot  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
BJsler,  jH  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
his  motives  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be- 
tpeea  their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
even  Che  proroaeneas  of  the  extortbner  Fouquet, 
in  sqaaadering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly as  if  they  bad  been  his  own  private  property, 
is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  toe  great- 
neas  of  his  soul,  because  his  depredations  were 
spent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
if  the  beat  possible  application  of  money  could 
aloBe  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it! 

In  bow  diiierent  a  mould  was  the  soul  of  Gus- 
Caviis  Adolpbas  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor- 
rect wen  Oie  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
as  Charles  XIL  without  his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as 
liberal  a«  Louie*  without  his  prodii^ality ;  as 
leafoos  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIH.  with- 
oat his  vanity  I— -He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
friend  to  learning,  tbat  be  erected  schools,  and 
ibanded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
—These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi. 
nisters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri- 
torious as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
by  converting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
«ll  hi§  omm  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vase. 

Against  the  principles  of  Vdtaire,  it  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  cantion  the  young  reader. 
His  disgrace  baa  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
oflenoee;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
bis  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  partieolar  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  The  person  who  bow  taolds  tho  reins  of  government 
la  a  aeif  bbooring  nation,  is  said  successfully  to  have 
adopted  similar  measarca.  He  early  made  it  his  studious 
tare  to  buy  np  the  food  report  of  authors  and  men  of 
caleats*  kaowjof  manlcind  well  enough  to  be  assured, 
thai  this  vna  the  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  flime 
fbr  whidi  be  pants.  Near  spectatorf  instantly  detect 
ihe&lia^;  but  strangers,  as  be  foresaw,  would  mis- 
take the  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  ge- 
neral opinion  ;  the  asset  tion  of  the  deelaimer  for  the 
■nktimeot  of  tho  public  Accordingly  the  sycophantry 
of  the  Journalist  has  been  reptesented  as  the  voice  of  the 
DBople. 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  inaeed, 
a  criticism  on  bis  philosophical  and  innumera- 
ble miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  tbeir  contamination.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  bin- 
der consideration ;  a  work  which  is  stiil  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
weahu8$,  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
'  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran- 
cour against  tJie  Janaenists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allows  '  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason  ;*  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  ofliitleneM;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  liUlenes$e8  and  weakne$»e8t  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  ne  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  les  bien- 
seances  are  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man- 
ner are  a  poor  substitute  fbr  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpetual 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  tbat  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest- 
ants  decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned.—- The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king's  own  hand. 

Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  *■  cruel  and  merciless,*  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  fbr  softness 
of  manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  ex  pros- 
sion  of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  assured,  that  no  acutcness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu- 
man  heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  nature;  raucl. 
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can  it  inspire  tlie  infidel  with  that  qaick- 
oeas  of  moral  taete,  which  enables  the  true  dia- 
dplea  of  Chriatianity,  to  appreciate,  aa  if  bj  a 
natural  instinct,  haman  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obyioQs  to  all  who  have  sound 
views  of  reliflfion,  and  a  true  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  hemg  incon- 
sistent with,  actually  sprung  fVum  that  very 
spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrat- 
ing ail  feeling  into  self,  iotallv  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happinessof  others.— Who  does  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na. 
turally  dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi. 
cation,  for  its  object?  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  7* — ^It  is  they 
*  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.'  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemiea  of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sins  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  ehotdd  be 
Uner$  of  their  owfuelvee. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
taire might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
lory,  of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  nniversal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from 'the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narcha  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  Jess  pre-eminent  in  volup^ 
tuousness.  Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy  at  Caprea,  as  in&mous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  sel^indulgenoe  generally 
bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der, if,  under  I^wis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
beggars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Huoo- 
nots  7  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerance, and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 
^  Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufficiency,  which 
were  the  common  attribntee  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters. Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause  :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
iude,  and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Farther  obeervations  on  Louie  XIV,  An  exami- 
nation of  the  elaime  of  thoee  princee  who  have 
€hiained  the  aj^Uation  of  "  the  great  J** 


In  considering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  fP 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  in  im 
ing  appellation  of  the  oekat,  which  has  bevtk 
conferred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  how  far  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  far 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
a  scene  of  the  most  luxurious  accommodation  ; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  undistingnishing 
li^rality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  virtues 
arc  growing  into  general  disesteem. — The  age 
of  Mtvalry  i»  gone  !  said  a  great  genius  of  our 
own  time ;  one  who  laboured,  though  with  less 
effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  fklse. 
*  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  he- 
roic  enterprise  is  gone  !** 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  oppoaite  to  true 
religion  than  troe  gallantry.  Men  are  not  fond 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordl 
nary  practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo 
minant  a  principle,  especially  among  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  nneasy 
sensation  to  look  up  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterestod  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  doud 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  those  organs 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  cha 
racters  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  wno  have  acquired  the  title  of 
THE  GREAT,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  requires 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  poai- 
tion  to  enable  us  to  determine. — Perhaps  the 
fifty  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqiii. 
ries  to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in. 
tended  saints,  previous  to  their  canonization, 
pass  away  to  an  oppoaite  purpose  in  the  rase  of 
ambitious  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  roaka  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make  a  hero,  and  thns  annul  the  posthumous 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living  ' 
kings  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  the  great. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  colleet  of  the 
annals  of  so  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed^ 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it. 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  bis 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de. 
stroyed  their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor- 

*  We  cannot  paw  over  the  brilliant  panages  of  Mc 
Burke,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  without  hazardinxf  a  cen- 
sure on  the  fcntiment  which  closet  It.  He  winds  up  the 
paragraph  by  asMitinjr.  that  under  tlie  old  system.  ^  rice 
Itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  ffmssness."  Sur^^ly 
one  of  the  (rreat  danfifers  of  vice  is  its  attraetirffteftt 
Now,  is  not  ffrossnpfis  rather  repulsive  than  aitnictive  ? 
So  thotiffht  tho  Spartans,  when  timy  exposed  theii 
drunken  Plav*»s  to  the  eyes  of  their  childrt»n.  Had  M*- 
Burke  said,  that  thorc  who  add  irrossneim  to  it  tiiake  it 
more  odiou«.  it  ivoiild  have  been  Just.  \ot  so,  when  lis 
declaiM  that  its  absence  mitigates  the'evii 
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thip; — ^while  he  made  kings  in  one  country,  and 
law  in  another ;  while  he  seems  to  have  govern- 
ed with  jostice,  as  well  his  hereditarj  realms  as 
those  which  he  obtained  bj  the  sword ;  while, 
ID  a  sabeeqoent  engagement  with  the  same 
pAf  an  prince,  he  not  obIj  obtained  fresh  con- 
qoerts^  biit    achieved  the   nobler   victory   of 
bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Christianity, 
tad  to  become  its  zealous  defender ;  while  he 
vigoroosiy  executed,  in  time  of  peace,  those 
lav's  which  he  enacted  even  in  (he  tumult  of 
var ;  and  while  be  was  the  great  restorer  and 
patrua  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 
Dame ; — and  while  as  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the 
Eoghsb  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
eonrtitntion  by  some  of  his  laws,  so  the  French 
ascribe  to  Charlemagne   the  glory  of  having 
saggested,  by  those  learned  conferences  which 
be  oommanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 
first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 
letters ;— while  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 
action  of  royal  magnificence,  by  employing  it 
chiefly  as  a  political  instrument  ;*  and  though, 
for  hi*  various  merits,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  historians 
seem  to  have  done  little  less: — ^yet,   this  de- 
Mroyer  of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 
this  fbender  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
diorcfaes,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near 
five  tbooaand  Saxons,  for  no  other  crime  but 
Ihetr  allegiance  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 
must  ever  stand  excluded,   by   the  Christian 
oeneor,  from  a  complete  and  unqualified  right 
to  the  appeUatioii  of  the  great ;  a  title  to  which 
the  pretensions  <^  our   Alfred,  seem   to  have 
been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  .of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in- 
stance  of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the 
private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  mooarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dren which  he  lefl  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
iioa  of  long  contentions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
bis  titled — So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish- 
ed the  nxMt  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
as  much  wiedom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
be  ailerwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
aad  Tigoar ;  and  constantly  manifesting  a  pru- 
dence which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pIcasure-IoTinff  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
rrancis,  and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  greatness  arises  from  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
sHoirs  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
cr^^;  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
jaofii  important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know- 
ie<jee  of^mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
th<»ir  talents  to  the  departments  which  he  allot- 
t^J  them.  So  that  ne  employed,'  continues 
Kobertfion^  *  no  general  in  the  field,  no  roiniBtcr 

*  See  the  extraordinary  aeeoont  of  Charlemagne's 
s?leadi4  raeepltOB  of  Hie  ambassadors  Ihnn  ibe  emperor 
cfibeEast. 


in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.*  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conso- 
nant  qualities  of  the  heart.  And  it  was  the  mis. 
fortune  of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  Le  pursued,  and  when  he  renounced  hu- 
man glory;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap- 
piness in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  sbel. 
ter  of  religious  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  ob- 
ject was  indeed  far  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambt. 
tion,  the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance.  In  hb  solitude  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself^  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  uncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind,  which, 
afler  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
loftiest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dis- 
carded attachment  with  any  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  7  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reason- 
able hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pendency  and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  afler  a  long  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  jfeeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Dioclesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer 
cised  in  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution;  abdi- 
eating  his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the  re. 
treat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  ornovelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet, 
he  soon  gft^e  the  lie  to  this  boast,  oy  terminat- 
ing his  nfe  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madness,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both! — ^The 
emperor  Charles,  after  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
re8tlessambition,yet,  just  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  r«treat^  de- 
voting himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self-discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  fxinenil ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great)  but  misguided  princes,  Charles 
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especially,  in  wbose  heart  deep  remorse  eeems 
to  haye  been  awakened,  should  fail  finally  of 
that  only  consolation  which  could  have  poured 
balm  into  their  aching  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  consciences !  Had 
Cliarles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enlightened  Christians,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented  his  attempting  to  heal  bis  wounded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unezpiating  self-inflictions.  In- 
stead  of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,'  he  might  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  iie  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and 
•lerturbed  life  with  a  hope  fUll  of  immortality. 
Peace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  for  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  he  not  far  better  have  made  his  peace 
with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wron^^s 
which  he  had  done  it;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentimente  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favourable  7 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
imporUnt  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  benne  them.  It  is  this. — 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice, it  is  still  bettor  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
his  own  personal  character,  as  by  tho  e^cte 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  meet  enormous  empire  in  the  world, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  lefl  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  left  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indications,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catehing  from  tho  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  for  the  most  important  enterprises,  l^e 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia — ^The  accidental  discourse  of  a  fo- 
eigner,  of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
Ihat  there  were  countries  in  a  sUte  of  know- 
tfdge.  Tight,  and  comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to 
Ihe  barbarism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
in  the  czar  an  instantaneous  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  difference  for  himself;  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolutioa 
to  bring  home  whatever  advantage  he  might 
find  abroad.  With  the  same  instmciive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  wkis 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way,  when 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be  made  abroad, 
or  a  marine  established  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy  ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  genuine 
patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  his  throne  and 
country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alexander,  or  CfPsor, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  best 
means  of  improving  his  own.    Not  like  Ncro^ 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  DIoclesian 
to  raise  coleworto  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  like  Charle9 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain, 
torturing  his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  intrigue 
at  Versailles^— but  having  formed  the  grand 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  com- 
merce to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  being 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his  barbar- 
ous subjecte  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  and 
instructed ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  only 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it.    He 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have  sufl 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state ;  but,  re- 
membering that  he  reigned  over  i^  people  rude, 
even  in  the  arte  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnani- 
mously stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac< 
tioe  them  himself.    He  not  only  examined  docks 
and  arsenals  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  bat 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechanic 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  in 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both.    His  pleasures  had  a 
relish  of  his  labours.    The  king  of  England, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat    Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  in 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  lowest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it. 
Accordingly,  he' filled  successively  every  stetion 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the  ^nersi ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  miliUry  distinctions. 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  de|free  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  his 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  his 
death :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter,  we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  he  fimnd,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  leA 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  far  behind 
the  subjecte  of  neighbouring  sUtes,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  wiU  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect* 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  moic^  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habite  of  de- 
cency  and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  steto  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 
The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  ^ 
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mduIi^iQ^  roffitntic  ideas  of  chimerical 
pcriection,  bat  it  was  a  great  practical  under- 
itaading^,  reaJixing-  bj  its  energy  whatever  his 
gnuQs  bad  oonceiTed.    Patient  under  difficul- 
uc6,eheerfal  evnn  under  the  loss  of  battles,  from 
the  coaviction  that  the  rough  implements,  with 
which  be  must  hereafter  work  his  way  to  vic- 
*orj,  could  only  learn  to  conqaer  by  being  first 
defetiad,  he  considered  every  action  in  which 
he  was  worsted,  as  a  school  tor  his  barbarians. 
It  was  this  perseverance  under  failures,  which 
paved  the  way  ibr  the  decisive  victory  at  Fulto- 
va,  the  eoneammation  of  his  roilitary  character. 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  prison- 
en,  was  such  ae  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
grsatnesB  in  hu  oonstant  preference  of  utility  to 
splendor,  and  in  bis  indifference  to  show  and  de- 
eof  atioa.  The  qualities  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
up,  GO  which  to  baild  the  reputation  of  greatness. 
The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Louis. 

Wish  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
oonstaotly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a 
Pl^riot  king  will  ever  keep  in  view — ^it  is  yet 
but  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great. 
^ts  monareh  fnesents  a  fresh  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
brought  forward,  the  use  which  Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur- 
poses. He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  how 
tar  a  prince  *  may  reform  a  people,  without  re. 
forming  himself*  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
Pelex  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
but  without  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
his  own  'observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
such  Instruments  are  raised  up !  Happy  were 
it  lor  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
rected their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afibrded  a  reasonable 
ptMind  of  hope,  that  they  had. saved  themselves! 

This  monarch,  who  Uke  Alexander,  perpetu- 
ated hid  name  by  a  saperb  city  which  he  built : 
vfao  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
Uaifd  the  rugged  genias  of  an  almost  polar 
clime,  as  not  only  to  pl^nt  arts  and  manufac- 
ture^ but  colleges,  acsiemies,  libraries,  and  oh- 
terratories,  in  that  frozen  soil,  which  had  hi. 
therto  scarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
hkl  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
tiae  people,  but  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con- 
■lierably  raised  its  Aligion,  whioh  was  before 
MareeljT Christianity; — this  founder, this  patriot, 
ihu  retbriner,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
leat,  sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
t^cKliies  as  gross  as  ooald  ha?e  been  indulged 
^y  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  before  he  had 
ciTiiiied  them  1 

*  If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  prince  consists  not 
la  addinir  to  bis  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
Boriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
Inasares  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  indas- 
fry;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
eoJiivated  country ;  in  peopling  and  rendering 
fraitrnl  a  land  desolated  by  long  calamities '  in 


preserving  peace  in  his  small  state,  when  all  the 
great  stales  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  depressed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters ;  in  promoting  virtue,  literature 
and  science ;  in  making  it  the  whole  object  of 
his  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  would  not  reign  a  jnomerU  longer  than 
he  thought  he  could  he  doing  good  to  his  people^ 
— then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  great,  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Ceesars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  great,  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  I^ipsic  and  Lutzen,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high  spi- 
rits, he  was  so  far 'from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword  ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis- 
potes  should'  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour.f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  great,  when  he 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served  it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protestants  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  asjlum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective  countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  pietv  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monarch  himself  it  was  the 
less  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditations  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigade}  in  the  service  of  Gustavus ! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alts  his  character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  honours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said.  Look  !  thie  ie  my  Hood!    This  if  not  thai 

*  See  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  fbr  a  fuller  aceount  of 
Leopold. 

t  The  king  of  France,  at  thia  aarae  militsry  period, 
eevcrely  prohibited  duelling,  the  practice  of  which  be 
was  so  l^r  fVom  cnnsidering  as  an  indication  of  courage, 
that  W  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestow  rewarrls  on  aucb 
military  men  as  had  theeourog$  io  rtfuu  a  challenge.  It 
was  ai)  indication  that  this  prince  understoo  I  wherein 
true  magnanimity  consisted.  See  also  sir  Francis  Ba- 
con's charge,  when  attorney  general  against  duel'* 

t  Monro. 
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•Kotn^  liquor  jf  wkieh  Homer  maJc9^  uihick  ran 
from  the  haiut of  Venus  when  DiomedeM  pierced 
k  !  His  generous  treatment  of  the  family  of 
the  conquered  Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by 
the  equally  mag'nanimous,  and  more  disinterest- 
ed ipoderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  king  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  the  great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magnifi. 
oonce  be  really  considered  as  unequivocal  proofs 
of  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,  the 
Gustavuses,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi- 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  claims  to 
this  appellation  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
greatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
CsBsar  Borffia;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
nnparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighlxiuring  na- 
tion, displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  ver^  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
such  a  course  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
science,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
iraght  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple of  expediency  ;  since  this  passion  for  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  ezcesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  oiS Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain-srlorious  prince  appeared 
truly  great,  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in- 
fant successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  fear  Uod,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  Limself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  Y.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
(bunded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion  to  an  English  ear)  never  so  trc^  deserved 
Co  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  iz- 
stance  of  his  reverence  for  the  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wdes,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  fbr  some  irre- 
gularities ;  as  when,  afterwards,  being  sovereign. 
He  not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry  lY,  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 
fozved  the  appellation  of  great,  it  was  afler  the 
rictory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
a  the  very  moment  of  oonqoest,  which  compel- 
led a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 
'  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 
prince,  who  sees  at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
»f  the  vanquinjed  without  the  slightest  emotion 
»f  vanity  or  inw)lence !  who  can  maintain  in  the 


midst  of  such  glorious  saocesses,  the  same  mob 
deration  with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest 
adversity  !* — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was 
besieging  Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  fk* 
mine,  he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  at  the 
battJe  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantiy  ordered  hi« 
soldiers  t<f  follow  his  white  plume,  which  would 
be  the  signal  of  victory,  nor  afterwards  when 
that  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was,  wbea 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  solemB 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wis- 
dom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  God  in  this  in 
comparable  prayer. 

*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  bane 
all  events ;  if  thoa  knowest  that  my  reign  wiL 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  people , 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition^ 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  justice 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  has 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in 
thine  anger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  mo  this  day  a  sacra- 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamities 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.* — 

O  si  sic  omnia  I 


CHAP,  xxvin. 

BoeikB, 

CoirvEasATioif,  says  the  sagacious  Yeru.ani, 
*  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  be 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  wtthoat 
inviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  pre  pa. 
ration  for  the  occasional  discussion  of  to|fic8, 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  witn 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  littie  oc- 
casion  to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous. 
But,  as  the  understandii^  opens,  and  years  ad. 
vance,  might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  m>m  the  best  authors  in  every  depart, 
ment,  one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  fh>m  Barrow  *  a  detached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con. 
stitution  of  nature  from  Butler;  a  political  cba 
racter  fVom  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  government 
from  Bacon ;  a  mora!  document  from  tho  Ram 
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Vbt't  a  fmaamge  of  ancieBt  history  from  Plu- 
tarch ;  a  skatch  of  national  manners  from  Gold- 
■aith's  Traveller,  or  of  individaal  character 
from  the  Vanity  of  Haman  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
riuB  on  the  eontempi  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
t  ftra^raph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
South ;  a  mle  of  conduct  from  sir  Mathew  Hale, 
or  a  ssDtimenl  of  betoevolence  &om  Mr.  Addi- 
ne ;  a  devoat  49ontemplation  from  bishop  Hall, 
or  a  prineiple  of  taste  from  Quintilian ;  an  opi- 
aioa  oa  ttie  law  of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on 
Ifas  lav  of  England  from  Blackstone. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  topics  thus  suggest- 
ed by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
Um  ground  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
wiihoot  the  fimnalitv  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
tf  of  an  aoidemicnl  dieputation  7  Persons  na- 
tmally  get  a  costom  of  reading  with  more  sedu- 
boB  attention,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
on to  produce  the  eubetance  of  what  they  have 
read ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  un- 
settled bahils,  it  would  be  well  on  these  ooca- 
sionsi,  to  tic  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  fVom  the 
poiot  noder  consideration.  This  practice,  stea- 
£lj  obeerred  woold  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
thinking,  and  reosooing,  and  consequently  high- 
ly improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
thoas  in  the  Ibregung  passage,  has  already  been 
soggerted.  But  thumgh  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  nany  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
ly applicable  U»  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not 
presame  to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
eoorae  of  readiag.  This  will  be  arranged  by  fiir 
abler  judges,  eqieeiaUy  in  that  most  miportant 
instance,  the  cfacio»  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
lang'nsge  to  abonodiiig  as  the  IgngliA  in  the 
traasnres  of  tbeoJogicsl  composition,  the  diffi- 
ealty  will.oonsut,  not  in  ftnding  much  that  is 
eiedlent,  bnt  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 


Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  rn- 
Aments  c€  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  best  nee  hais  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
tbese,  the  deepeat  and  most  impresc&ve  know- 
ledge  will  be  oomnranicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa- 
niihar  ooHoquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
Scpptnre,  mly,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  hatttual, 
tad,  at  the  same  time,  dear  and  simple  expos!- 
tion,  would  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
of  those  difficulties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
tbe  sacred  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pbaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
^nine  fijroi,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There 
a  DO  book  whatever  which  afforcw  more  matter 
hi  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
bi  vsriety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com- 
puaUe  to  it.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa- 
CBBd  nrfnme  were  not  too  generally  made  to  ^ive 
way  to  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
Hisse  last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but 
it  IS  to  be  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
tzdosively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
itKir.  Thus  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  beinp^ 
MaiDed,  separated  from  the  doctrines,  scnti- 
■eats,  and  |necepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
ran  through  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
fiery  where  interwoven  with  its  texture ;  and 
the  narrative  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerable 


phraseolofry  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  it 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  flings 
becomes  much  weakened.-^Oor  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  lor  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  reh- 
gioos  works,  of  almost  every  desnription ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip- 
tore;— 4o  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  at 
well  as  the  eridences  of  Christianity ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  diriues,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression, will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  ^rave  and  serious  subjects 
more  engaging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan- 

fruage  should  never  be  ccmsidered  as  an  equiva- 
ent  for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser- 
mons, should  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensable  requisite. — 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  dirtion  is  a  pleasing  orna- 
ment, but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
ce4Iences. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  considered 
as  useful  Those  who  have  properljr  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per- 
sons, have  performed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructora 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  woold  form 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  ouf»  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fictitiont 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  ^ett 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  firom  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  Iifo  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per 
formers  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  Ws 
may  apply  to  many  of  &ese  fabricators  of  ad 
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renturof  what  lord  Bacon  says,  when  he  regrets  |  of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  coun. 


that  philosophsrs,  ignorant  of  real  basmess, 
chose  to  write  about  legislation,  instead  of  states- 
men,  whose  proper  office  it  was. — *  They  make,* 
says  be,  '  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
monwealths.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lives  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
ynew  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishoj>  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lives 
of  the  bishop  are  seriously  instructive,  as  well 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton*s  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amusing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary class  of  books ;  but  some  aC  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especially  tif  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  for  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  require  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting  to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majesty,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
pbere. 


TeUmaekuM. 

Among  worKs  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She 'should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered,  as 
standlirds  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjast  disregard  from  its 
having  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  fine  sentiments  which  it  contains 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  fiicility  of 
the  stylo  has  been  considered. — ^Telemachus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightfhl  to  every 
'oader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeeo 
was  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  ehs- 
-aoter  of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
iefects  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
&re  commonly  exhibited  with  a  ffrossnoss  dan- 
gerous  to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fa- 
ble, never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  roost  instructive 
examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed  on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
Ho  refers  all  goodness  to  God,  as  its  origin  and 
end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  of  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  private  interest  to  public  good,  and 


try.  He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the 
most  undeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  danger 
ous  doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expense  of  im- 
mutable  justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  Tele- 
machus  she  will  learn,  that  the  true  glory  of  a 
king  is  to  make  his  peopks  good  and  happy ;  that 
his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjects ;  and  tJiat  the 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtue, 
advance  public  happiness.   He  teaches  crefully 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  govern- 
ments ;  delivers  precepts  for  the  philoiopbical, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king ; 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  agi  (culture, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts    of  pri- 
vate justice,  and  of  civil  polity.    His  descrip- 
tions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  an- 
swer rome  beneficial  purpose.    And,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  is  scarcely 
any  circumstance  of  private  conduct,  which  ha? 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  self-confidence; 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  nC 
favouritism ;  the  unworthiness  of  ignoble  pur- 
suits;   the  mischiefs  of  disproportionate  con- 
nexions ;  the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, of  moderation  under  the  most  pros- 
perous,  and  of  firmness  under  the  most  odverse 
circumstances ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude;  all  these  ard  not  so 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exeinplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  him- 
self, to  convey,  under  the  e)«»fe^ant  shelter  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  senlAnents  and  opinions 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  hove  made 
their  way  to  the  hea^*  The  strict  maxims  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtue, 
exhibited  in  Telemachus,  excited  in  the  jisalous 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popular, 
that  work  vrould  hereafter  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  iiis  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
ITis  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  glory, 
and  fot  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro- 
babM«  that  Fenelon's  theological  works,  for 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  political  writ 

ingj. 

The  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 
and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt, 
ful  point,  but  as  a  valaable  moral  work,  exhi* 
biting  a  lively  imago  of  royal  virtue  and  show* 
ing,  in  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
«nght  to  be.— The  prineee  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  are  models.  The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  pro- 
duced *Telemaque*  and  the  dnke  of  Bur- 
gxindy. — Machiavel,  *I1  Principe*  and  Cmnr 
Borgia ! 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Offtriodicttl  €Maay  wrUertj  particularly  Addi- 
Mw  and  Johnson. 

To  bordly  any  species  of  composition  has  the 
British  public  been  more  signally  indebted  than 
Id  the  periodieal  ESssay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
soly  Irom  the  British  press,  that  snrh  a  publi- 
caboo  could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
dfs  mental  appetite,  by  furnishing,  u-om  day 
to  day,  inteliectnal  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
fieabneM,  most  have  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
■ay  jealousy  of  superintendance,  or  formality 
of  Ueensio^.  The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be 
deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
Bm  lei  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro- 
Tidential  blessinifa  which  hare  been  deriTed  to 
both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
was  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tioo  in  16^  so  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
oootriboted  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  tbeir  consummate  establishment,  in  the  ac* 
eessioB  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  litera- 
tare,  are  Addiaon  and  Johnson.    At  a  period 
when  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  con. 
tsrapC,  from  ita  having  been  recently  abused  to 
the  worst  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  life  sdtt  exhibited  that  dissolateness  which 
the  profligate  reisn  of  the  second  Charles  had 
made  stf  deploratuy  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
purpoae  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
recting the  pttUie  morals.    As  the  powers  of 
the  imaginatioD  had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
it  was  Addison's  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
aad  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.    He 
Bot  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
so  exempli6ed  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
bscome  in  a  short  time  more  generally  usefal, 
by  beeoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
vriter  who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
lU  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantageously 
•apl  tjed  as  in  the  service,  of  virtae,  nor  in- 
flaenee  so  well  directed  as  in  rendering  piety 
MiooaUe.     At   thiti  distance,  when  almost 
tO  authors  have  writte%  the  better,  because  Ad- 
disoa  wrote   first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
vbicfa  be  refined  has  become  competent  through 
tkat  refinement,  to  4^iticise  its  benefactor,  it  is 
oat  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi- 
■a.    To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro- 
SRss  of  English  literature,  and  make  a  oom- 
pvisoo  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 

Bet  noble  as  the  views  of  Addiaon  were,  and 
iiappily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
*bat  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be. 
^^a  to  him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
^1  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
vrittea.  Fiem  the  pernicious  influence  of 
those  very  manners  which  it  was  his  object  to 
flMTect,  some  degree  of  taint  has  occasionally 
>ftetsd  hia  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
to  guard  the  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


promiscuous  perusal   It  is  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to,  how- 
ever exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedness 
of  principle,  much  less  ofany  depravity  of  heart 
Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  atrict  and  undeviating  moral  purity 
unquestionably  stand  highest    Every  page  is 
invariably  delicate.    It  is,  therefore,  the  rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre* 
ceptor  may  commit  his  voluminous  works  into 
the  hands  of  even  his  female  popil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality.    fSven  in  his  dictionary,  moral  rec- 
titude has  not  only  been  scrupulously  main- 
tained, but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  has  been  assiduously  incnlcated 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with   a  discrimination    which    can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
ratnre  afforded  ;  yet  he  has  frequently  content- 
ed  himself  with  instances  borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when   he  found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  his  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself^  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.    When  we 
reflect   how   fatally   the   unsuspected   title  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  poL 
luting  principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  thif 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to   this  ex* 
cellent  author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the  interesting  lessons  of  life 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.    It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  understanding    and 
guarding  the   heart.    But  when  Johnson  de- 
scribes characters^  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being :  while  Addison  presents  you  with  actual 
men  and  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
of  the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarus,  the  Ebulus,  the 
MisoUuB,  the  Sophron,  the  2^ima,   and   the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in   the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  strucii  by  any 
vivid  exemplification.     We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  do  not 
know  them*    Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator's  club  we  are  ac^ainted,    Johnson's^ 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  figures  that 
fill  the  niches  of  the  sabon  ;  Addison's  are  the 
living  company  which  animate  it:  Johnson's 
have   more  drapery ;  Addison's  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets, 
all  argue   syllogisticaUy,  all   converse  in   the 
aame  academic  language ;  divide  all  their  sen- 
tences into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  evcrv 
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jphraae  with  the  same  measured  solemnitj,  and 
round  every  period  with  the  same  polished 
smoothness.  Addisoa*s  talk  learnedly  or  light- 
Ij,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accordance  with  their  character,  station,  and 
habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  CoTcrly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  foz-honter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frsme  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  afler  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  7  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  change  in 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture  is  permanent  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison's characters  SuX  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  a^es ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  satin  dou- 
blets, and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  bein|r 
in  some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag- 
gravation. They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  fVom 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party-prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 
great  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,* and 

*  Milton  has  dropC  his  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in* 
deed  to  himself,  in  the  loftinen  of  his  conceptions,  tlM 
variety  of  bis  learning,  and  the  atracture  of  his  verse ; 
bat  the  felicity  of  whMe  genius  is  only  aurpraned  by  the 
elevation  of  his  piety;  whoae  devout  eifusions  are  more 

KBnetrating,  and  almost  equally  sublime;  and  who,  in 
is  moral  and  pathetic  strokes,  fkmiliar  illusions,  and 
tooching  incidents,  comes  more  home  to  the  bosom  than 
evnn  his  immortal  master.  When  we  observe  of  this 
fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lorer*8  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated them  with  a  painter's  band ;— that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  lesser  fisuras,  and  the  exquisite  finish- 
ins  of  his  rural  groups,  delight  the  fkncy,  as  much  as  the 
tubUmity  of  his  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind  :-^that  in 
spite  of  fbults  and  negllgencies,  and  a  few  instances  of 
ungraceful  asperity,  he  gratifies  the  Judgment  as  much 
as  he  enchants  the  imagination :  that  he  directs  the 
fbelings  to  virtue,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.  Need  we 
designate  ths  sketch  by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Cow- 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  elaborate 
investigation.  •  If  it  be  objected,  that  he  deals 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admi- 
ration, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  always 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison  ' 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  too  cordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  deli^rht, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causes 
which  produced  it — ^At  any  rate,  it  must  te 
allowed,  that  be  who  wrote  those  exquisite  Es- 
8ay»  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  could 
not  be  soperficid  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gene- 
ral, much  more  syatematic ;  they  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but  they 
arc  less  pleasing,  because  they  ore  not  equally 
good  natured.  ?rhey  are  more  tinctured  with 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  vo- 
luntary admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
structure  of  the  poet ; — though  he  now  and  then 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigure 
what  he  means  to  dissect.  His  learning  was  evi- 
dently much  (keper,  as  well  as  better  digested, 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  his  un 
derstanding  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  there  • 
fore,  dfscovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciating, 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scrutiny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  go^  sense ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  also  excels. — But  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  imagina- 
tion, to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pui#  inven- 
tion he  is  less  just,  because  less  sensible.  He 
appears  little  alive  to  that  species  of  writing, 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  sublimor 
flights  of  the  Ivric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of 
dramatic  excellence.  He  would  consequently 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  suscep- 
tible. 

He  bad,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  excellence. 
Where  tliis  was  obvious,  it  not  only  conquered 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  affection. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-conformity,  and  even 
the  advocate  of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet, 
and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beautiful 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  present 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  to 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  delight- 
ful specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ex- 
tracts beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  up  « 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
materisls.  He  leaves  to  tbe  writer  of  natura. 
hbtory,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi- 
nerals  and  fossils.  Nor  does  he  swell  his  book 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neitJier 
novelty  nor  relevancy ;  nor  does  he  cofiy,  from 
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pceoechn^  Aatliors,  the  ancient  history  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  we  only  want  to  know  the  existing 
•t&te;  nor  does  he  convert  the  grand  scenes 
which  diBplay  the  wonder  of  the  Creatoifs  power 
into  doabte  of  his  existence,  or  disbelief  of  his 
government :  but  falfilling  the  office  of  an  in- 
qnisitiTe  and  moral  traveller,  he  presents  a  live- 
ly and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things ;  of 
the  ooontry  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
vith  whom  be  conversed.  And  though  his  in- 
veterate  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then  break 
oat,  bis  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
cised agAiat  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat- 
In,  bis  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
ipeeted  that  brave  and  learned  nation. — When 
DB  is  on&ir,  his  unfairness  is  often  mitigated 
If  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  hu- 
Bioar,  which  efiboee  the  impression  of  his  se- 
i«rlty.  Whatever  faults  may  be  found  in  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thinpr,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pure  from  the  lighteet  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  levity  or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tlie  rojsl  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints  human 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  desponding ly 
on  the  nnattainableneas  of  human  happiness, 
these  defects  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
(be  sagacious  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
porsaits  life  may  be  made  happy  by.beinff  made 
usefol ;  by  what  soperindnced  strength  the  bur- 
thoos  of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
as  an  eaeapst  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketches 
of  character ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  often,  and 
sometimes  so  shamefuUy  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
sntiUed  The  Freeholder,  may  be  passed  over  by 
eommon  readers,  ^t  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pupil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
eflbrts  of  the  boose  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
eoort,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  exhi- 
bit an  exquisite  specimen  of  political  zeaJ  with- 
oot  politieal  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit;  and  the  Tory  Fox- hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter in  our  Imffuage.  Of  these,  as  well  as  ofhis 
odMr  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
ftilies,  the  a^tetations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
life  are  poortrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
the  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
cds  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play- 
fiiUy  inofibnsive. 

M  the  Chutrdian  there  is  hardly  an^  thing 
tfiat  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
u  eariebed  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placsd  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.     It  will 

•  Rappily  all  Addison**  papers  have  been  selected  by 
Ttehell,  in  his  •dilion  of  Addison's  works. 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  imager?. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  free-think 
ers,  a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wfetched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St  Paul's  cathedral 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and  John- 
son is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap. 
pear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
bly owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
conferred  on  him.  A  forbidding  stateliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  proba- 
bly bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies of  mese  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of^  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  every  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson^s  perodical  works : 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer^  perhape,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  tales,  and  afibcting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others«of  its  class,  the  most  strictiy  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know, 
ledge,  elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  scn- 
timMit ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral ;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion, being  either  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  loses  right  of  religion ; 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
dwell  upon  it  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  hb  religious  feelings ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  souAdly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limely excellent,  tiiat  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
jusUy  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  ^^  to  the 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  effects 
of  Religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  stated, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor ?  perhaps  a  juster  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — in  the  detational  papers  of  Ad. 
dieon. 

•  Number  YII.  in  the  Rambler;  paper  on  atRietion 
in  the  Idler;  and  the  noble  pa«age  in  the  account  of 
lona. 

t  Bee  partiealarl7  that  veryezeefitioBaUe  paper  in  the 
Bpdctator,  No.  450.— Also  another  on  Sapentition  and 
Enthusiasm. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 
Bo(^$  of  AmuBemeni. 

As  the  rojal  person  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amusement,  as  well  as  instrnction,  it 
will  bo  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  such 
as  may  be  perused  with  as  mucn  prdlfit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the 
fancy,  without  oonveyinff  any  danseroas  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  onr  subject  to  animad- 
vert on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imaj^ination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
ing ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same  ;  yet  DonQuix- 
ote  will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
blegrounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  right  good  «rns«,  which  is  of  all  ages,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of  conduct ;  those  lively 
touches  of  nature  ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons, though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
.nixturc  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
often  exemplarily  sober.  In  all  these  exceUences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture, where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  ^ntleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination  ! — ^The  gentleman, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  oompli- 
ments  produced  on  his  own  lAind,  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
foolish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,'  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
the  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  kuow  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 
man.' 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion,  that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation 
in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  statelmess  of  the  Spa- 
nish language  are  suited  tc  the  genius  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  toe  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
Aoock  dignity^f  (he  sGrrowftt]  knight    It  is  ac- 


commodated to  the  elevation  of  the  fimtastio  he. 
ro's  tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  still 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  English 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  with 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
bek>w  their  great  master  both  in  mental  and 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  descrip- 
tions, and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  less 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  hia 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  same 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite  an  in- 
terest  for  a  vicious  character,  each  makiDg  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  youth,  a  prac. 
tice  which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,'  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  works 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exercise  and 
fill  the  imagination,  in  preference  to  those  whidi, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feel- 
ings. We  should  even  venture  to  pronounce 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  as- 
similating  with  our  own  habits  and  manners, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  soflen  the  heart,  by 
thoee  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  situa- 
tions, which  too  much  aboundi  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The 
young  fbmale  is  pleasanUy  interested  for  the  fate 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeidc,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Haraet ;  but  she  does  not  put 
herself  in  their  place ;  she  is  not  ahtorbed  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  iden- 
tify  her  feelings  with  Metrs,  as  she  too  probably 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess  of  Cleves. — Books  of  the  former  description 
innocently  invigorate  the  fkncy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind. 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inoffensive 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  un- 
profitable. From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  manners  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently  of  its  other  merits,  diifuscs  that  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afibrdcd  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
faulty  in  some  respects,  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  gleid  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  It  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  from  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  reli- 
gion  of  the  people  about  whom  they  write :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant  persons 
professinir  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  and 
its  worship. 

It  li  but  justice  to  observei  how  far  more  deep. 
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i?  miadiievtnifl  the  Wench  novel  writers  are, 
than  those  of  our  own  country ;  they  not  only 
•edooe  the  heart  throngfh  the  senaes,  and  corropt 
it  through  the  mediam  of  the  imagination,  but 
fatally  atrike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
aB  virtoe,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reii- 
glkm,  which  is  its  only  vital  aooree  and  aeminal 


Skak9penrt, 

Bat  looaone  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  tome  worka  which  promise  nothing  better 
Aan  mere  entertainment ;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
ingher  purpose.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
preesptor,  many  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  espe- 
dally  of  hb  historical  pieces,  and  stfll  siore  such 
8s  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
dreumaCancea,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  Engiiflfa  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
ts  gramid  much  appropriate  and  instruetlTO  con- 
versBition. 

Tkoee  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuiti<m  into  the 
faumaB  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac« 
tioDs  are  oommitted  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed  by  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion, 
■nking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerful  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,*  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection^  bf  less  skilful  dra- 
maiists^~The  agifations,  for  instance  of  the 
tesreas  Tkant^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
sentiments ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
stimulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempting  opportu- 
nity, and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goaded  by  the 
weman  be  loved  to  the  crime  he  bated,-— grasp- 
ing at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
was  to  procure  it ; — ^the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
bating with  the  sense  of  nonour— -aeonies  not 
merely  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  paoiflhment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  bat  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
ble remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
no  hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  numc- 
loosly,  and  as  rapidly,  as  the  risionary  progeny 
of  BuiquOi — At  first, 

What  be  would  highly,  he  wonM  holUy : 

Sot  a  faniiliarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
mnrders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  conse- 
qoenees  of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
tion  of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
baiboorin^  criminal  uioughts,  to  the  forming 
black  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
doQs  deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, and  an  uureristed  rajuditv. 

The  cooflicttng  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  ^cctionate  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  irregular  afBBCtions  were  neither  con- 
trouled  by  nature,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
•er  weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindnesH  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whose 
aiind  was  governed  hj  no  fixea  sense  of  right. 


but  vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  momen( 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  afibotion,  to  the  prepoe- 
terous  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — ^These 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  su£»ring 
royalt;|rt  hut  inculcate  a  salutarv  abhorrence  of 
adulation  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sound  admtmi. 
tion  against  paternal  mjustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing — Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po. 
licy  of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  for 
the  state,  and  his  affection  fi>r  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper ;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  it ; — 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance :— disclosing  tfiit  the  assumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  praparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  those  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  nttle  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes, 
tic  usurpation ; — all  this  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  Wol- 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
coed  his  soul  :•— his  counsels  to  the  rising  states- 
man Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambiuon,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachment  which  has  not  religion  for  its 
basis;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of 'God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
18  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  to 
Heaven !' — 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  oonquera  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  roval  race  [  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-minded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  in  his  compli- 
ments, as  to  consent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer  I  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  frequentiy  to  establish,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Richard 
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II.  oa  Uie  cures  aad  dotiee,  the  ansatiBfactori- 
nes8  and  disappointment  attending  great  situa- 
tiona,  the  vanitj  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 
joyed, and  the  uncertain  tenure  bj  which  it  is 
neld  I  These  fine  soliloquies  preach  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  nigh  stations,  but  most 
powerfttUy  to  those  in  the  nighest. 

The  terribly  instruotive  death-bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  Tcil  in  the  cele- 
brated  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  ^Iphigonia  by 
Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  face,  pene- 
trates the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
oould  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feriings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  lieart 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  originidity  which  has  no  parallel.  He  exhi- 
bits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  his  low  op- 
portunities, failure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  so  minute,  that  It  seems  ra- 
ther the  accuracy  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  actual  life,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shakspeare  has  seized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever-varying  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  fluctuating  ibrms ;  touched  it  in  all  its 
changeful  shades ;  and  marked  it  in  all  its  nicer 
gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation,  the  graces  of  proportion, 
and  oilen  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  reald  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  best  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest- 
ed, may  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and 
safe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  m  various 
characters  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  wiOi  the  lofti- 
est powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalenoe  of 
virtuous,  and  often  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abomid,  of  merito- 
rioas,  of  suflforin^^,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
raali,  and  of  pemtent  prmces ;  of  royalty  under 
every  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  furnish  an  interesting  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment*  And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  la  possession  of  these 
ancient  bards,  of  Eschylut  especially,  in  a 


manner  highly  honourable  to  bis  own  taste  and 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admira- 
bly written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almost 
all  respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  versification,*  all  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  autlx)r  we  can 
safely  ascrito  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  re« 
gulated  the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotie*» 
clock ;  we  mean  his  constant  care  not  to  offimd 
against  modesty  or  religion.  His  Athalie  exhi' 
bits  at  once,  a  chief  d*muvre  of  the  dramatic  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the  Bible 
histories  are  susceptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  ta 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiey,  and  ambition ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  only  the  private  value  but  the  great  po- 
litieal  importance  of  eminently  able  and  pious 
ministers  of  relifi^on. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastatio 
as  quite  inofiensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  ne- 
cessarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene. — His  rouse  possesses  an  equable 
and  steady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  sub 
limity,  she  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  ra^ 
ther  elegant  and  pleasing,  than  yigorous  or  lofty 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taste  than  of  piety.  They  also  exempt  from 
a  certain  monotony^  which  makes  his  other 
pieees  too  much  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  England  is  Uie  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  ;-refer- 
ence  to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we 
possess  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poets  have  afforded  scarce  any 
instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comas 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscien- 
tiously  recommend  their  entire  unweeded  vo» 
lumes,  as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  muse.t 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuous 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but 
that  the  preneral  moral  also  is  fre<^uently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  end,  however  «is  often 
defeated  by  the  tnedne  employed  to  accomplish 
it  In  how  many,  fiur  instance,  of  the  fiivourite 
tragedies  of  Rows  and  Otway,  which  are  most 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  passages,  and  even 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  ths  history  of  Fk«nch 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  used  by  their  beet 
poets  in  their  snblimest  tragedies  is  the  anapestic, 
which,  in  our  language,  is  not  only  the  lightest  and  noet 
undignified  of  all  the  poetic  roeaaun^  bat  is  stiU  more 
degraded  by  being  chiefly  applied  to  burlesque  subjects. 
It  is  amuiing  to  an  Engliib  ear,  to  hear  the  Bratus  of 
Racine,  the  Cid  of  Oomeille.  and  tlie  Orosmane  and 
Orestes  of  VolUIre,  declaim,  philosophize,  sigh,  and  rave 
in  the  precise  measure  of 

A  oobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  stall 

f  T1iorapson*s  tragedies  ftamieh  the  best  exception  to 
this  remark  of  any  with  which  the  author  is  acquai  nted 
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vbole  scenes  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency ; 
pesaages  calculated  to  awaken  those  very  pas- 
aioas  which  it  Was  the  professed  object  of  the 
aatbor  to  counteract? 


rmUiaf  a  OMniNiBtioB  of  ^todie. 
With  soaie  cold  moral  ttaey  would  queneh  tl^e  fire. 

When  we  contrast  the  parity,  and  I  had  almost 
ttid,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more  select  ones 
of  po^sh  France,  with  some  of  the  pieces  of 
the  most  shining  bards  of  protestant  Britain,  do 
tbe^  not  all  appear  to  have  been  in  an  inverse 
rabo  with  the  advantages  which  their  authors 
enjoyed  T 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of  poetic 
oompositioa,  we  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  dmost 
so  exclusively  on  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  bsen  far  more  pleasant  to  range  at  large 
thnmgh  the  whole  flowery  fields  of  the  muses, 
where  we  could  have  gathered  much  that  is 
sweet,  and  mach  that  is  sslutary.  But  we 
most  not  indulge  in  excursions  which  are 
merely  pleasarable.  We  have  on  all  occasions 
made  it  a  point  not  to  recommend  books  be- 
cause they  are  pleasant  or  even  good,  but  be- 
cause  they  are  appropriate.  And  as  it  is  noto- 
rious 


ibat  sorceoas  tragedy 

With  «e^r«s  paTl«  comes  sweeping  by 
fTOKBting  Ttaebes*  or  Pelops*  line : 


that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  roval 
courts  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life ;  that 
she  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  designate 
vice,  or  digmfy  calamity,  by  choosing  her  per- 
sonages among  kings  and  princes,  we  therefore 
thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  unuseful,  in 
touching  on  this  topic,  to  distinguish  between 
such  aathoTM  as  are  safe,  and  sucn  as  are  dan- 
gerous; hj  mentioning  those  of  the  one  class 
with  deserved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
D&ssing  over  the  names  of  the  others  in  silence. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 
Books  of  imlruction^  ^c.   Lord  Bacon^  ifc. 

In  the  ^  prophet  of  unborn  science,*  who 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  of 
things,  the  toval  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely 
used  befbre  his  time,  of  arguing  by  induction  ; 
ak^ic  groanded  upon  observation,  fact,  and  ex- 
perimenL  To  estimate  the  true  value  of  Lord 
Btoon^  we  should  recollect  what  was  the  state 
of  learning  when  he  apiieared;  we  should  re- 
member with  what  a  mighty  hand  he  overthrew 
the  despotism  of  that  absurd  system  which  had 
kept  true  knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the 
progress  of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  bv 
looting  oat  the  preconceived  errors,  and  obsti- 
nate projadices,  which  long  prescription  had 
established ;  and  then  to  substitute  what  was 
osefttl,  in  place  of  that  idle  and  fruitless  specu- 
ftticQ  which  had  so  long  orevaiJed. — He  was 


almost  the  first  rational  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  who  made  genuine  truth  and  sound 
knowledge,  and  not  a  barren  curiosity  and  an 
unprofitable  ingenuity  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
His  instanees  are  all  said  to  be  collected  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  they  are  recorded  with 
simplicity,  lie  teaches  the  important  art  of 
Tiewing  a  question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting 
truth  from  the  result ;  and  he  always  makes  rea. 
soning  and  experiment  go  hand  in  hand,  ma 
tually  illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  a<s 
quunted  with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn  thai 
admirable  method  and  order  which  he  uniformly 
observes.  So  excellent  is  the  disposition  he 
makes,  that  the  reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  matter  in  which  he  arranges 
the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
under  their  three  great  corresponding  faculties, 
of  memorjTi  imagination,  and  understanding. 
This  perspicuous  deamees  of  distribution ;  this 
breaking  up  his  subject  into  parts,  without 
losing  sight  of  that  whole  to  which  each  portion 
preserves  its  exact  subordination,  enables  the 
reader  to  follow  him  without  perplexity,  in  the 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  re 
searches. 

With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  several  branches 
of  history.  He  separates  it  into  three  divisions 
-^shronicles,  or  annals,  lives,  and  relations* 
assigning  in  his  luminous  wa^,  to  each  its  re- 
spective properties.  Lives  of  individual,  he  is 
of  opinion,  exhibit  more  faithful  and  lively  nar- 
ratives of  things  ;\nd  he  pronounces  them  ca- 
pable of  being  more  safbly  and  advantaffoouslj 
transferred  into  example,  than  general  history. 
He  assigns  a  great  degree  of  usefhlness  to 
special  relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline's 
oonspiraey,  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  more  pleasant  by  presenting 
a  subject  more  manageable,  because  more 
limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
full  information  may  be  obtained  of  these  indi- 
vidual relations,  the  author,  he  observes,  is  not 
driven  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill 
up  chasms  and  blank  spaces,  out  of  his  own  im 
agination.* 

*  Tliore  is  one  instance  in  whicb  even  tbii  great  an- 
thor  baa  poorly  executed  bis  own  ideas.  After  so  ably 
laying  down  the  ontline  of  bistory,  he  has  shown  little 
skill,  m  an  individual  instance,  in  filling  it  up.  Few 
writers  have  more  remarkably  fbiled,  than  Lord  Bacon 
in  bis  history  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  defective  in  almost 
all  the  ingredients  of  historic  composition ;  neither  pos- 
sessing majesty  nor  dignity  on  the  one  iMnd,  nor  ease 
and  perspicuity  on  the  other.  There  is  a  constant  aiss 
at  wit  and  pleasantrv,  with  a  constant  fUlure  in  both. 
The  choice  of  matter  is  injudicious ;  great  circumstances 
are  often  slightly  toucnsd,  while  he  enlarges  upon 
trifles.  The  history  is  feeble  narrative ;  the  style  is 
al&cted  declamation ;  loaded,  as  if  in  defiance  of  Quia- 
tilian's  precept,  with  tlxMe  double  epithets,  which,  as 
that  noblest  of  critics  observes,  when  each  does  not  flir- 
nish  a  fVesh  idea.  Is  as  if  every  common  soldier  in  an 
army  should  carry  a  footman,  increasing  the  incum- 
brance without  adding  to  the  strength.  "Hie  history  of 
Henry  VII.  wsnts  mrspicoity,  simplicity,  and  almost 
every  grace  requireu  of  the  historic  muae.  And  what  is 
mom  strange,  we  neither  discover  in  this  work  the  deep 
politician,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of  genius,  or 
the  msn  of  the  world.  It  sbounds  with  those  colloquial 
fltmiliarities,  we  had  almost  said  vulgarisms,  with 
which  the  works  of  thst  reipi  are  generallv  inAeisd. 
but  whicb  we  do  not  expect  in  this  great  author    Bad 
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Politict  he  arranifefl  with  the  same  methodi- 
^1  order,  dividini^  them  into  three  eeverftl  parts, 
*-tiie  preservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperitj,  and 
s  enlargement    Of  the  two  former  branches, 
allows  that  preoedingr  authors  had  already 
tfeated,  bat  intimates  that  ho  himself  was  the 
first  who  had  discussed  the  latter.    As  political 
economy  will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch 
of  study  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  in  very  able  jnodern  authors,   who, 
living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  exten- 
Hvely  usefid,  fVom  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  existing  cireumstanees,  and  with  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  besn  too  great,  or  too 
vmall,  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  his  strong  and  soaring  wing;  no- 
thing too  vast  fbr  his  extensive  grasp ;  nothing 
too  deep  for  his  profound  spirit  of  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  his  microscopic  discern- 
ment Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn- 
ing,  or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politics,  or 
explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jorisprudenoe,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  ha^ts  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
eursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Baoon  has  not  previously 
explored.  y 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  s/ ably  treats  on  the 
ibrmation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving 
kingdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  who  descanted 
on  the  means  of  augmenting  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
spot  for  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
for  raising  a  strawberry,  or  onltivating  a  rose. 

His  moral  essays  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant  His  other 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
various  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large ; 
and  it  is  become  the  less  neoessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  afler  ad- 
miring  in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  human  mind  can  soar,  we  may 
eee,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  con- 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  fi-om  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melanchdy  lesson  on  the  imperfec- 

gell  has  poblisbed  ia  the  Chiardiao,  a  eoUeelion  of 
niunberleea  passages  ttQm  this  history,  ezempUfVinff 
almost  every  kiod  of  literary  delect ;  not  with  an  invi- 
dious dsftign  to  injure  so  great  a  name,  but  lest  the  au- 
thority of  Vjat  name  should  mnetioo  bad  writins.  The 
presi^nt  criticism  is  oflbred,  lest  it  should  sanction  bad 
tasu 


.  tion  of  human  excellence,  by  the  mortifvinff 
consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  friend,  htfl 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  a 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Locke, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  justest  reasoner, 
which  this  or  perhape  any  other  country  has 
produced,  we  would  particiUarly  recommend  the 
short  but  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Coir- 
duct  of  the  Understanding,  It  contains  a  fa- 
miliar and  popular  illustration  of  some  impor- 
tant  discoveries  in  his  most  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  par- 
ticularly that  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
*the  support  of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of 
memory  under  all  its  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  eflects  in  the  in- 
tellectual, as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  association  of  ideas.'' — A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapsodist, 
lord  Shaflsbury,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced,  that  'it 
may  qualify  men  as  weU  fbr  business  and  the 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.* 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  per- 
son ought  to  he  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famous  work  or  Grotios  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  work  the 
great  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to  the  high- 
est  political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  purest  humanity 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observes,  per- 
sonally witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with 
regard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at'  *They  fly  to  arms,*  says  he 
*on  frivolous  pretences;  and  when  once  they 
have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  au 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  fhxn  the  time  of 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized 
so  to  do.* 

In  the  course  of  the  work  be  inquires,  with 
a  verjr  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  wigin  of 
the  rights  of  war,  its  diflbrent  kinds,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorises  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  afler  having  ably 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  those  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  hold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  Ibund  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gastavos  afler  his  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

*  The  eensuie  fVwiaeiktIy  ezpvessed  in  these  volumes, 
against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage  in  war,  can 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved  A  war, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  just 
fbnees  which  separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good 
fkith  which  united  them.  A  war,  which  on  our  part 
was  entered  upon,  not  for  conquest  but  existence ;  not 
dram  ambition  but  necessity ;  not  fbr  revenge  but  jus- 
tice ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but  to  preserve  onr 
own.  And  not  exclusively,  even  to  save  ourselves,  but 
ibr  the  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  finaf 
safttv  and  repose  of  the  whole  of  vilixed  world. 
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The  Swedbb  moQareh  knew  how  to 
fhooBD  his  bcxik*  and  hia  miniatera.  He  stadied 
ISroCioB,  and  be  employed  Oxenstieni.  • 

If  tin  royal  person  would  peroee  a  work« 
flhicfa  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
itriot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  unites  the  warmth 
^  eotomporary  interest  and  the  dearnees  of 
^uuiBstic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  vigour  of  a 
rapid  and  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
hi  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
^D^sst  political  sagacity : — a  work 

Wbere  old  experience  dotb  attain. 
To  sometbing  like  propbetic  Urain : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
of  rert^ationary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 
plieiled  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po- 
litical, literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
the  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchy  who 
kmg  had  been  mysteriously  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny ; — ^laid  bare  to  view 
the  dark  reoeases,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  trea- 
son, regicide,  and  atheism  were  eogendered. — 
If  she  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
wbiefa,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  ^irit  to  repel  it,  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
penm  Mr.  Bmrke*9  Rejkeiiotu  em  the  French 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
efien  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
ieet,  not  only  singukrlj  congenial  to  the  torn 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.    The  ac- 
oompliSied  scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
the  powerfiil  antor  rich  ia  imagery,  and  abound- 
ing  i^dassic  alinnon,  had  been  previously  dis- 
playM  to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works, 
bat  with  oonsidefahle  abatements,  from  .preju- 
dices whicfa  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
fifom  a  vehemence  whichoflen  clouded  bis  bright. 
ness.    He  had  never  wanted  genius :  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity ; — 
bat  he  bad  oden  wanted  that  consistency  which 
ii  soneoessary  to  make  the  parte  of  a  great  cha- 
neter  cohere  to  each  other.    A  patriot,  yet  not 
onfi'equetttly  seeming  to  act  against  the  interesto 
of  hb  ooantry ;  vwstor,  never  heard  without 
adoiratiofi,  but  sometiaes  without  efifoct;  a 
statesman,  olten  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advanciog 
his  cause.     Bat  in  this  ecmoentration  of  his 
powers,  thia  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings, 
the  RtJUeiiion  en  ike  French  Revoiutum,  bis  im- 
pstnostty  Iband  objeete  which  rendered  ite  ezer- 
eise  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.    That 
violence,  which  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself^ 
inworthiAr  in  par^fOr  unkindly  on  individuals, 
low  fimof  fuH  scope  for  ite  exercise,  in  the  un- 
iBitrained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
b Britain  bat  to  boman  nature  itself.    A  nation 
sot  oHendtn^  from  the  ordinary  Impulse  of  the 
isssions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
ttdinary  means  of  resistance,  but  *  committing 
be  oldest  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
miting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
unbridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  contri- 
fauces  of  gratuitous  wickedness.    And  happily 
isr  his  fiirae,  all  the  successive  actors  in  the  re- 


volotionary  drama  took  care  to  sin  up  to  any  in- 
temperance of  ianguare  which  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  Holy  Seriptwrec,^T7ie  Old  Tuiament 

Iw  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  c1 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  aii 
ticipating  the  subject  of  thiK  chapter,  as  it  is  ^om 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  the  nature  ot  our 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained . 
and  as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  we 
can  discover  those  striking  congrnities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  mord  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
ite  coming  firom  that  God, '  who  is  above  all  an  ' 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.' 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  pointe  of 
view  in  which  the  Holv  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  meet  deeply  inte- 
resting, as  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  from 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  theiP  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  Bat  while 
we  joyfully  fisllow  this  oollected  radiance,  we 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  deteil,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presente  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,  affecte  to  ibrget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  hook  of  God^  and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafez.  Bat  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in 
a  fow  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us;,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  teste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  left 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classiod  labours,  of  which  they  possiblv 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  beibre  the  ad- 
mirable Lowth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presente  itself, 
is  the  variety  df  composition  Vrhlch  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limite.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years « — poetry 
of  almost  every  species ;— biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  most  intorestiog;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which' even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo. 
sition  of  that  nature  in  the  world ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futuritjr 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

£i  the  historic  parte,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  peculiar  consciousnoss  of  accurate 
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knot^led^  evincing^  itself  by  its  two  grand  cha- 
racteristics,  precision  and  simplicity.  They  are 
not  the  annals  of  a  natiop  which  are  before  us, 
so  niQch  as  the  records  of  a  family.  Troth  is 
obvioasly  held  in  sapreme  Talae,  since,  even 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  disgnise  it.  The  affections  are 
cordially  at  work  ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filiaL  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  u  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  fathers  themselves.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  signal  interfbrenoes  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noble  ode,  the  90lh  psalm,  contains  the  central 
principle  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  from  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
made  the  earth  and  Uie  world ;  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  Thou  art  God.* 

Olher  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  hu- 
tory  subservient  to  their  mythology ;  or  rather, 
being  ignorant  of  the  facts ;  they  have  at  once 
gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  as  they 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ? 
All  other  mythologic  histories  degrade  our  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  7  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *■  nor  execrable  shape,'  like  all  other  Ori- 
entalists, ancient  and  modem ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  was  for 
Him,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *The  Egyptians,* 
says  that  un bribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.  They  ac 
count  those  to  be  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  There  is  the  om  gupreme  eternal  God^ 
unchangeable,  immortaL  They  therefore  suffer 
no  Htolues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  GBsars.** 

What  then  was  zeal  for  snch  worship  as  this, 
nut  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani- 
mity ?   ^And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  d  7  they 
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appear  who  made  no  account  of  life  m  sacn  a 
cause  7    '  O  king,*  say  they,  *  we  are  not  carefol 
te  answer  thee  in  this  matter.    Our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  aUe  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand  !    But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thv  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.* 
Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  fnore 
interesting  than  the  simple,  the  affectionate  his 
tory  7  it  is  not  men  Bhom  it  celebrates;  it  is 
*  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dwelleth 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.* 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  7    That  single 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  fully 
infi>rm  us :  *  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  rif  hte- 
ous  with  the  wicked  7    That  be  far  from  thee  ! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^ht*  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  which  car- 
ries more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consola- 
tion to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  morsZ  efficacy  of  this  reli- 
gion? Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  us.  Let 
him,  at  the  moment  of'  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  effectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis- 
cover  to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *How,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God.' 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re 
cords,  little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and, 
happily,  little  needs  be*said.    If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature. 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable  in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  are  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  of 
which  comparison,  supposing  only  tsste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  cimstantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general,  - 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exube- 
ranee,  with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould.    The  expressions 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  naturaL    If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
IS  the  strength  of  sentiment  ^ed  with  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it  Foi 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  sub 
ject  will  account    There  is  one  God.— Tftis  is 
perfbct  simplicity.    He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — This  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.    What  evinces 
this  io  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew  poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublime, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.    For  example :  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passage  of  David — *  Whither  shnll  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  fl"e  from 
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th;  praseooe  ?  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou 
art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  winga  of  the  moming*,  and 
dwell  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  sea,  even  there 
sStli  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
bald  me.* 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
i!oiie,of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
rettios  its  poetic  strncture  in  the  most  literal 
tFuifilation ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
Inaslation,  the  less  the  poetry  is  injured.  The 
ratioD  is,  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
don  not  appear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
<r  any  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans- 
litioa  iaio  another  language  necessarily  destroys ; 
bot  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct  iaea 
a  tvcvfiild  ezpreasbn,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  OU  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
bj  erroueoas  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
ooapleti,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
emaplet  repeats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
tame  senie,  in  a  varied  manner — As  in  the  be- 
giimittg  of  the  95^  psalm : 

O  eonjc  let  at  BBf  onto  tiie  Lcml, 

Let  OS  betrtily  r^jne  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation ; 

Let  u  COOK  biefore  his  presence  with  thankflgivlng, 

And  9hoir  oonelves  glad  in  him  with  psalma : 

For  tie  Loid  is  a  great  God, 

And  a  gnai  king  above  all  gods  .* 

In  bis  bands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 

Acd  tbe  stiensth  of  tlie  hills  is  hia  also. 

The  motive  ibr  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
nsily  coQceive  to  have  been,  that  the  composi- 
tion might  be  adapted  to  responsive  singing. 
Bat,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
porp^*®  ofinfinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
was  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
beofsDefa  a  kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 
decompose? 

On  the  sohject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  bishop 
Lowth*s  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
■borter,  bnt  most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
iobject,  prefixed  to  the  same  excellent  author's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Revealed  religion  being,  in  fiict,  that  *  day 
•pring  from  on  high,*  of  whose  happy  effects  the 
Pagan  philosophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  of  which  thej^  were  always  endeavouring 
lo  sapply  by  artificial  but  roost  delusive  contri- 
nacet.  But  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
vhich  is  most  distinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
jeet  are  the  books  of  Ecciesiastes  and  Proverbs, 
la  the  fbrmcrr  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
seges,  obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
etent  nations  and  manners,  there  are  some  of  the 
^leepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
■incere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
bcsa,  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
>»erti  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
»Hae  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
th«  most  unequivocal  *  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
tarn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
ntmm  to  Ood  toko  gave  it.*  And  it  ends  with  a 
eorollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
respond,  because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
*Lct  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter ;  iear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man. — For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thin?,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  eviK* 
Toe  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  Tho  first 
nine  chapters  bein^  a  discourse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  all  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world ;  together  with  clear  mnd  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  lifh  to  come.  As 
for  example : — *  The  path  of  Uie  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  which  shmeth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfhct  day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing  comfijrt  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  lifb  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven  ? 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre- 
sent  occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especially 
in  the  choice  en  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.-^The  New  Testament 

The  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  above  aU  human  estimation,  because  it  con- 
tains the  portraiture  of  *  him  in  whom  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* — If  it  wero, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  be  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of 
€fod  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  Worldly  Christians ' 
have  affected  sometimes  to  prefhr  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired followers,  whose  writings  make  up  Ihe 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  Bat  never  sore- 
ly  was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  *•  is  a  consuming  fire ;'  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conquest 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him- 
self, befbre  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mcs- 
siah*B  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  which  must  finally  await  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity ;  it  is  fVom  our 
Lord's  discourses  that  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  these 
hwfully  important  purposes. 

Tu  the  willing  disciple  our  Saviour  is  iA 
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deed  the  gentlest  of  instnxctors ;  to  the  contrite 
penitent  he  is  the  most  cheeringf  of  oomibrteri ; 
to  weakness  he  is  mostencoara^ring.;  to  infirmi- 
ty, unspealtably  indulgent;. to  grief  or  distress 
of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tenderness. 
But  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sub- 
servient He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he  might  *  redeem 
tts  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  toorks,'*  His  uni- 
form declarations  therefore,  are — *Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  aleo.* — *  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee.*  *■  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.* 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
never  bo  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  oornip- 
tion.  To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calls  us,  indispensably  to  a  Mtate  ofmindf  which 
contains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible 
virtue,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself^  as  distijict  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  taste,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inexhaustible  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  mqmentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  ease,  witn  which  he 
ntters  the  profbundest  truths,  the  majestic  se- 
verity which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo- 
crisy, narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishnesa,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind's  eye,  as  he 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  lather  fnU  of  grace 
and  truth.* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  biomphic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeableness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  hoe  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  weU  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  eB3ellences,  which  this  short  but  most  event, 
ful  narrative  exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Cesar  could 
stand  a  comparison  with  it  St  Luke  in  this 
piece  has  seen  every  thing  so  clearly  has  un 


derstood  it  so  fully,  and  has  expressed  it  so  ap- 
positely,  as  to  neeid  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  his  having,  in 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  original. 

The  epistolaiy  part  of  tbe  New  Testament  is, 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  read- 
ersare  least  acquainted.  Some  profess  to  bo 
discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti- 
cularly  in  the  writings  of  St  Panl ;  and  others 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  obsolete  controversies  peco* 
liar  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
consequently  oninteresting  to  as.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  those 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
gretting, what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
which  distinguishes  our  times,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions.  They,  fiv 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sub- 
limated system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  but  roles  of  moral  conduct,  most 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it- 
self  before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully  known, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  actually 
was,  their  sentiments  would  soon  become  Intel- 
li^ible.  They  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  still  more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
They  by  no  means  neglect  tbe  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object  i  In  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  good  and 
its  ftuit  will  be  good.* — ^They  accordingly  de- 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqualifies 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
real  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  infiuenoe 
proceeding  from  God  himself,  through  a  divine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome, 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  facts  revealed 
m  the  Gospel,  impressing  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God*s  hdy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  sue- 
ceed.  Things  temporal  sink  down  into  com. 
{dete  subordmation,  to  things  eternal ;  and  su- 
preme  love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  sooL 
These  are  the  subjects  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  EpisUes,  and  they  will  always  in  s 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
*  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it*  Even  in 
many  human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  india> 
pensaUe  to  a  dear  onderstanding  of  the  prin 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  ooi. 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at 
tention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  depth, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  iiiK>n 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  make  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  su 
perficial  religion  7  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  olain  and  literafimport  7    Such  attempts. 
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tmcare^y  soade^  would  60on  give  clearness  to  the 
gtkder&Undin^ ;  and  a  more  then  philosophic 
eiKuisteocy,  as  well  as  a  more  than  human  ener- 
fT,  would  be  found  there,  where  all  before  had 
Mdiced  perplexed  and  obscure. — We  do  not, 
hoirerer,  denj,  that  the  Epistles  contain  more 
rcSereciOc  than  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  U>  a  variety  of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
iUfices  not  weU  underatood  by  us.    Tet,  thoush 
vriuen  to  individual   men,  and  to*  particuuir 
dnffches ;  not  only  general  inferences,  applica- 
ble Ds  may  be  drawn  from  particular  instruc- 
tioBs,  bat  by  naeana  of  them,  the  most  important 
doctrinea  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  tralj  Christian  discernment  is 
ezerciaed,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  softens 
ud  enlarges  the  heart  I  how  it  extends  and  il- 
uminates  the  menUl  view !  how  it  quickens  and 
invigorates  the  leeling  I  how  it  fite  the  mind  for 
it  cnoe  attending  to  the  minutest,  and  compre- 
hending the  vastest  things !  In  short,  how  pure, 
how  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly, — ^we 
had  almost  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
its  complete  votary  ! 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
more.  Even  throd^h  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
tion, we  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
Dsr  in  the  apoetolie  writers. — ^There  is  indeed  a 
very  dose  reaemblanoe  between  the  views  and 
Ispics  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  though  with 
Doch  difference  of  style.  But  St  James  and 
Sl  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
eordlaUy  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
philosopher  will  Ik  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ference  by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
he  sees  daily  in  natural  tempers.  In  St  John 
he  will  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
contemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
springs  of  moral  action^  and  viewing  the  heart 
u  alone  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *•  com- 
manion  with  the  Father  of  spirite.'  In  St  James 
be  wiU  see  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
practical  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
deceits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
jealous  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
be  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
And  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  in  St 
Paol,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
bein|r  under  the  influence  of  no  particular  tern- 
per,  but  possessing  each  in  ite  full  strength,  and 
all  in  due  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
aaj  object  bat  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
fKt  each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
its  worth,  and  varies  ite  self- directed  course,  in 
compUaoce  with  no  attraction,  bat  that  of  truth, 
jf  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
tbeo,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
Bttaes  the  most  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
^nonble  gratitode,  adore  that  oondescending  wis- 
doiD  and  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
Acred  volume  itself^  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
vided for,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mmd, 
^  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
tlWanoe  in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of 
the  divine  volume.    It  commences  with  the  first  i 


/encouraging  promise  which  was  given  to  maa 
after  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  occupies 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  evente,  the  future 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimate<^ 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  fore- 
sight, and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  that 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  for 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilmente  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
such  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  bv  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  respect- 
ing future  contiufifencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  evente  being  cfearly  unsuiteble  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral,  with  such  scattered  j'ays  of  light,  as  to  fur- 
nish few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  he 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objecte, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catch- 
es, but  whose  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strictl7 
to  prophecies  of  remote  evente. — When  nearer 
occurrences  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  often  a  surprising  clearness, 
IS  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  fi>r  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result  And  in  a  few  importent  instances, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  inefragable  evi- 
dence, that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,  and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most  di- 
rectly interesting,  it  mav  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — ^The  de- 
nunciation bv  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence.*— Isaiah's  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings, death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  rf  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  DanicPs  interpreta- 
tion ^  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abso* 
lute  demonstration  of  revealed  religion.  Daniel^ 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine 
one  which  should  succeed  them.§  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,!]  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolo 
gy,  is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  standing  mi 
racle ;  ite  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  sclt 


*  Dent  xxviii. 
S  Daniel,  vii. 


t  Inaiah.  liiJ. 
I  Daniel  ix. 


1  Daniel,  II. 
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evident  as  that  Ceiar  meant  to  record  his  own 
actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these  I  would 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  repre^ntation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse,*  which,  how- 
ever* involving  some  obscure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome 
must  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  ecde- 
siastical  history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  be  reckoned  Jcremiah*s  prediction 
of  the  taking  of  BabyIon,t  by  the  king  of  tlie 
Medes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xcnophon  in  the  Gyropedia,  is  the  best 
possible  comment  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Tyre  in  Ezekiel,t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
But  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
— What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  7  Yet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  in  finite!  v  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  any  earthly  potentate  ?  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  prefiguration  of  the  chris- 
tian dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  type  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly, from  the  nearer, — the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsinfir  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent characters  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  mado  for  the  fuller  manifestation  which 
was  to  follow ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
m  ^.I  important  instances,  was  so  u  lequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
Christian  in  afler-t*mes,  and  a  means  of  con- 
fronting Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
disputable acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
DY  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of  at- 

*  Chap.  xvii.  t  Jeremiah  1.  and  li. 

t  Ezekid  zzvi.  and  zzvii. 


1 


tention  7  By  that  wise  and  graciooa  arrangpn- 
ment  every  lineament  and  every  point  of  our 
divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imperisfaBblc 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agreed,  tBat 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  expressing  erery 
minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  is  bo  incapable  of  ever  becomug  equi- 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  oompoeed  in 
it,  ensuring  its  being  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  thh  abuse  of  terms, — Enthusiasm, — Supersa 
turn, — Zeal  for  religious  opinions  no  proof  oj 
religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  unim- 
portant part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  one 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names, 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bripg  the  quality  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current 
term  which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances.  We 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  which 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  violence 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  in  the 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms.  Liberty  and  Pro,- 
perty,*  A  conjunction  of  words,  by  men  who 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  the 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  esta* 
blished,  property,  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra- 
ther would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who, 
in  securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro- 
perty, in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  out- 
cry  was  made.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
property.  The  word  was  altered,  but  the  prin- 
ciple retained.  And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  making* 
property  change  hands,  so  it  has  of  late  been 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make  potott 
change  hands.  Thus,  terms  the  most  popular 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  used  as  the 
watch- words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  vulgar  and  tlie  mischievous,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evils  them- 
selves, would  never  naturalize  any  terms  which 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  England,  at  least, 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organization  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  tlte  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  from  its  legiti- 
mate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  term 
proud.  Lot  us  try  whetlier  Johnson^s  definition 
sanctions  the  adopted  use. — *  Proud,*  says  that 
accurate  philologist,  *  means,  elated — haughty — 
daring— presumptuous — ostentatious^*  Si,c  dec 
*  By  Wilkes,  and  his  fkction. 
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Tet  do  we  not  ooQtiniiBnv  hear,  not  merely  the 
jfiTwattrf  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  legisla- 
tor and  the  orator,  aagee  who  give  law,  not  to 
the  land  onlT«  bat  to  the  langaage,  using  the 
term  exelon^y,  in  an  honourable  sense. — 
*  They  are  proad  to  aoknowledre, '  proud  to  oon- 
km.*  Instead  of  the  heart-felt  language  of 
fnthode  ibr  a  deliverance  or  a  victory,  we  hear 
of  *a  proud  day,*  *  a  proud  circumstance,' — *  a 
proud  event,*  thoe  raising  to  the  dignity  of  vir- 
toe,  a  term  to  which  lexicographers  and  moral- 
iits  have  annexed  an  odious,  and  divines  an  un- 
thriatian  sense.  If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in 
tbs  list  of  virtnee,  most  not  humilitv  by  a  natu- 
nl  eoosequence  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue 
of  Ticea?  If  (Hride  waa  made  for  man,  has  not 
tbe  Bible  asMrted  a  falsehood  7 

In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  the  reforma- 
tna, '  hoUneaa'  and  '  practical  piety*  were  the 
terms  employed  by  divines  when  thev  would  in- 
calcata  that  oondnct  which  is  suitable  to  Chris, 
tians.  The  very  words  conveyed  a  solemnity  to 
the  mind,  calculated  to  assist  m  raising  it  to  the 
prescribed  standard.  But  those  very  terms  be- 
ing anhappUy  need,  during  the  usurpation,  as 
masks  to  cover  the  worst  purposes,  became,  un- 
der Charles,  epithets  of  ridicule  and  reproach ; 
and  were  soppoeed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  false 
pretenee.  And  when^  in  a  subsequent  period, 
decency  returned  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
CQVBtenaneed«  and  religion  respected :  yet  mere 
decorum  was  too  often  substituted  for  religious 
energy,  nor  was  there  such  a  general  superiority 
to  the  dread  of  censure,  as  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  nse  of  terms,  which  hypocrisy  had 
abused,  and  Ucentioosness  derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
aiodermtion,  and  leal  ia  others  grew  cool,  or  was 
•fhamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of  lan- 
guage was  either  Jet  down  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  standard  of  prpctice,  or  piety  itself 
vas  taken  some  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
eitahlisbed  phraseology.  Thus,  morality,  for 
iostaace,  which  bereUnore,  had  only  been  used 
(end  very  properly)  as  one  name  amongst  many, 
to  express  right  conduct,  now  began  to  be  erect- 
ed into  the  ezdosive  term.  The  term  itself  is 
noet  onezoeptioDable.  Would  that  all  who  adopt 
t,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which  it  implies  I 
aot,  pertly  from  its  having  been  anteceoently 
seed  to  express  the  pagan  virtues ;  partly  from 
its  having  been  set  up  by  modem  philosophers, 
as  opposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  Christianity, 
and  consequently  convertM  by  them  into  an  in- 
strament  tor  decrying  rdigion ;  and  partly  be- 
eaose  many  who  prmess  to  write  theories  of 

*  It  is  iMwever  to  be  observed,  that  at  no  penod,  per* 
JBpi,  ia  Bnaliah  hietoiy,  was  there  a  more  stricl  atten- 
tMs  to  paUie  moralt,  or  a  more  open  avowal  of  rellsion, 
ihu  daring  the  abort  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Nolhinf 
vitb  mat  excelleiit  prlnoeei,  ao  momentoiu  an  bb- 


jeet,  u  that  lefision  might  attain  its  Jnet  credit,  and  dif • 
tev  iu  HBkanal  infiiieBeea  through  aoeiety.  Upon  this 
kn  deepeai  tbooglMs  were  fixed ;  to  this  her  most  aaai- 
dwm»  eadeavoars  wen  directed.  And  it  was  not  wholly 
;■  r«tn  A  spirit  of  pioos  activity  spread  itaelf  both 
ik^ivti  dergy  and  laity.  Beligioas  men  toolc  fteah 
aMcasi*  to  avow  themselves,  andmereifol  men  laboared 
ia  thr>  caaae  of  homanity  with  increased  seal  and  soe- 
tew.  It  ji'euM  to  liave  been  under  tbia  Ivief,  bnt  auspi- 
jrovemmROt.  that  the  diseolote  liabita  of  the  two 
reigas  received  tbeir  first  efitetual  check. 


moralitv,  have  founded  them  on  a  mere  worldly 
principle,  we  commonly  see  it  employed,  not  in 
its  own  distinct  and  hmited  meaning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  substitute  for  that  compre* 
hensive  principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational  piety, 
which  forms  at  once  the  vital  spring  and  esseoo 
tial  characteristic  of  Christian  conduct 

It  ia  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whose 
minds  we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wish  to  .. 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  men,  it  is  of  im 
portance  to  ascertain  the  princij^es  of  him  who 
gives  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  character  is 
given.  ^  To  exemplify  this  remark  by  the  term 
enthusiasm.  While  the  wise  and  temperate  ^ 
Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm  as  highly  per- 
nicious, even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  honest^ 
justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound, 
or  at  least,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind — ^the 
irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when  he  fan- 
cies he  only  hates  fanaticism,  applies  the  term 
enthusiast  to  every  religious  person,  however 
sober  his  piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct 
^  But  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable  for 
pious  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  happens  to  come  under  the  cen- 
sure of  one  who  piques  himself  on  still  greater 
latitude  of  sentiment  Thus,  he  who  professes 
to  believe  in  '  tlie  only  begotten  Son  of  God  as 
in  gloiT  e^usl  with  the  Father,*  will  be  deemed 
an  enthusiast  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
doctrines  of  Socinus.  And  we  have  heard,  as 
if  it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
losopher of  the  highest  clau,  accounting  his 
friend  un  peu  fatuUiquCf  merely  beca\ye  the  lat- 
ter had  some  stupieion  that  there  was  a  God. 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
been  said  on  another  occasion : 

Ask  whe^»*a  the  North— At  Tork  Mis  on  the  Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcadea ;  and  there. 
At  Greenland,  Zembla 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  religions  enthusiasm, 
after  all,  no  definite  meaning  7  or  are  religion 
and  frenzy  realty  so  nearlv  allied,  that  no  clearly 
distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  ? 
Ooe  of  our  most  eminent  writers  has  told  us, 
that 'enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
and  that  superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only  of 
devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general.'  A  Strang 
definition !  For  what  is  devotion ;  and  what  is 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  m  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  wnich,  how- 
ever, must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition  were 
accurate  ?  For  if  the  excess  of  devotion  were 
enthusiasm,  and  the  excuse  of  religion  were  su- 
perstition, it  would  follow,  that  to  advance  in 
either  would  be  to  approximate  to  fanaticism. 
Of  course,  he  who  wished  to  retain  his  mental 
sanity,  must  listen  with  caution  to  tlie  apostolic 
precept,  of  growing  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either  devotion  or  reli» 
gion,  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  ?  We 
never  seriously  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too 
wise,  too  pure,  or  too  benevolent  If  at  any  time 
we  use  a  language  of  this  apparent  import,  we 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  some  spurious  inter- 
mirture,  or  injudicious  mode  of  exercise.    Bu* 
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when  we  confine  onr  thoughts  to  the  principle  . 
itself,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can  become  | 
too  predominant, — to  be  too  virtuous,  being  just 
as  inconceivable  as  to  be  too  happy. 

I«iow  if  this  he  true  of  any  single  virtue,  must 
it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue  ? — What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of  either,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fkct,a8ynonymeof  the  other) 
but  the  *  BO  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  7*  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
nMunderatand  God's  commands,  and  miseon- 
strue  his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturba- 
tion. But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love  7  What 
does  God  command  7  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
jur  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  tdB  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  7  But  what  does 
Gfod  promise?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces- 
sary  aids  and  influences  here ;  and  her^aflor, 
*  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.'  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  ?  Amid 

The  beartachs  and  the  tboosand  natural  Shocks 
Which  flesh  is  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing, or  our^wer  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  7 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion.  And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious  and  reflecting  mind  must  be,  that  in 
*pure  and  undefiled  religion,*  in  'loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
excesB  is  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  lire  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  they 
are  eternal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing 
in  this  love  of  Grod  and  man,— instead  of  loving 
what  God  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
«— this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  substituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic  $  and  as  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  iie  san- 
guine or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rap- 
tures or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
sions, and  slavish  self-inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  exee$$  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  excess  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  ^th  are 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  mUeonception  of 
'eiigion.  £2ach  alike  implies  a  oompound  of 
ignorance  and  passion ;  and  as  the  person  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthusias- 
tical  (h  the  one  hand,  or  superstitious  on  the 


other.    He  in  whom  fear  predominates, 
naturally  mistakes  what  Ood  eommandSf  and 
instead  of  taking  that  law  for  his  rule,  *■  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  tHe 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  most  unhappy 
manner,  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  multiply- 
ing observances,  which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend  them,  but  their  irksomeness  or  uncouth- 
ness ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate  hla 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself.    Ilci'^n  the 
contrary,  in  whom  the  hopeful  passions  arc  pre- 
valent, no  less  naturally  misconceives    what 
God  ka$  promised  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the^magi- 
nary   possession,  of  extraordinary  influences 
and  supernatural  communications.    Both,  it  is 
evident^  mean  to  pursue  religion,  but  neithei 
has  sufficient  judgment  to  ascertain  iU  real 
nature.    Perhaps,  m  general,  some  mental  mor- 
bidness is  at  the  bottom,  whi<fh,  when  of  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  supert>titious 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating 
kind,  to  the  enthusiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptnrc.'t,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  whicli  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  l^iar- 
moniously  blended.  He,  therefore,  who  fttn-iies 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  idea.^  and  » 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  melliod  to 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Ev-en 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  intelligent  vo 
tary  of  scriptural  Christianity  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  pur. 
pose.  The  Romish  church,  for  examplo.,  be- 
came  negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro. 
portion  as  it  became  superstitious.  And  every* 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eternal  truth,  and 
they  who  soar  above  truth,  as  welT  as  they  who 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  by 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated :  where- 
as to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  fall 
ing  into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions,  we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also  feci, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded  expec- 
tations, and  assumptions  without  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most  justly  appli- 
cable  to  the  mere  worldly  moralist  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  effects  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue  without  piety,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness;  for  reformation  without  repentance;  fbi 
repditance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acceptance 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
Grod  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  ?  / 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  re 
commended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  judg- 
ment   liCt  not  the  conscientious  Cliristian  sus-  , 

«  Hookefs  Eoelflslastieal  Polltf,  concliuion  cT  tlis 
1  first  book.  ^ 
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ptct,  tint  tlie  advocate  for  morality  intends  by 
Urn  term  to  dopreciate  religrion,  unless  it  appear 
tint  he  maJLea  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  goodness^ — ^Nor  let  the  moralist, 
vfaoae  afl^tioos  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
are  less  elevated,  deem  the  religions  man  a 
^aatic,  beeaose  he  sometimes  adopts  the  lan- 
SHife  of  Seriptore  to  express  feelings  to  which 
aaoian  terms   are   not  always  adequate.     We 
mean  not  to  jiietiiy,  bat  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
defect  of  good  serjee,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
ehganor,tbat  i!l.<«Mid;tioned  phraseology,  which, 
lij  dttfigoring'  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
dignity,  and  injures  its  interests.    Doubtless, 
a  good  understanding  cannot  l^  more  usefully 
exereised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultiva- 
tba  be  better  ahown,  than  in  bringing  every 
ud  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
coneet  style  into  the  service  of  that  divine  re- 
ligion, which  does  not  more  contain  all  that  is 
JQst  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
^lovely,  and  erf* good  report* 

The  too  iVeqoent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
deration^  esatfevr,  ioUrati&n^  Sfe.  should  be 
pointed  oat  to  those  whose  high  station  pre- 
vents their  eomnkunication  with  the  world  at 
krge.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. — ^That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
philology,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifforonce, 
as  to  Uie  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
•ystsms. — That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
soch  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  carelosa,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — A 
toleration  of  eeery  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
iadiHerence  to  «i/,  if  it  does  not  originally 
spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
teroi  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
tree  religion,  i»  frequently  used  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity Sf  her  highest  attributes  and  her  sub- 
fioiest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
dWioe  infloenoes  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  giving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,'  he  Mould  make 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
accompanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
'^if  ht  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
vit  ibotsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
xeome  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
ot  *  a  royal  doctor,*  like  the  first  James ;  yet  he 
ihcnid  posses  so  much  information,  as  to  be 
inabled  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
extending  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
it£te  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de- 
leet  the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  he 
ihamld  be  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
areleasneas  of  Uie  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
Ksblittce  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris- 
Uin  adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
ft  boB-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
ccaeern  hLs  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  impcrtant,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
ibow  that  it  uf»  very  possible  to  be  zealous  for 


religions  opinions,  without  possessing  any  re. 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal  has  been 
even  found  compitable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse 
crated  vase,  or  a  gifl  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religions  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome ;  nor  need  we  select 
our  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  su(;h  sanguinary  bigots  as  the  narrow- 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-minded  Philip.  Ex- 
amples from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  hu- 
man feelings,  more  mixod  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
sofVer  qualities,  may  be  more  properly  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  ii\ 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  tliree  king* 
doms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  JeflTeries 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  tliat  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  dcsiro  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fash- 
ion. His  religious  activity  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  wae 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  consum 
mation  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  aAcr  the  revocation  of  the  cd\ct  of 
Nafhtz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally'  false 
and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  clergy,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrsso,  wUhoui 
violent  hands  made  the  tohole  kingdom  of  one 
opinion^  and  united  all  his  subjects  to  the  faith  of 
Rome  !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  Foua  miluons 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groanintr  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turning  1:1  f idols,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property  ;  or  ciiain- 
ed  to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hugonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  tho  foot  of  tlie 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
protestants  to  be  mischievous  heretics.    But, 

*  It  was  a  (ict  well  known  at  tho  court  of  VersailJts 
that  madame  de  Montespan.  durine  ttie  lonir  piTiod  in 
which  8{h^  continued  the  favourite  ini«itresa  of  the  king, 
by  whom  dho  had  aovcn  children.)  was  so  strict  in  hei 
religious  observances,  that,  lest  shi?  shoiiUi  vinlatn  tJie 
austerity  of  (hstintr,  her  bread,  during  Lent,  wa/  ron 
stantly  veigheiL 
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(hough  the  kingdom  was,  in  many  parts,  nearly 
depopulated  by  exile  and  execations,  the  eword, 
a9  usual,  made  not  one  proselyte.  The  subjects 
were  tortured,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may 
harrass  the  body,  bat  do  not  convince  the  under- 
stand ing^  nor  enfbrco  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis, 
as  a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not 
ashamed  to  hear,  what  Boileau  was  not  ashamed 
to  sing, 

L*Univen  sous  ton  regne  a.t-il  des  Malbeureux  ? 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there 
was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  injuring  his  conscience,  bat  His  country. 
'By  banishing  so  many  usefnl  subjects,  he  impo- 
verished the  state  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
laboors  of  such  raultitades,  but  by  transferring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  industry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  protestants  under 
fiilse  promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  the  crime  of  blindly 
^  confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  bo  charged  on 
the  king. 

\  How  little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  ffiven,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  Xll.  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  bad  been 
grievously  persecuted,  throagh  false  representa- 
tions; that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strict- 
est  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reizn,  but  bad  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that '  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  his  catholic  subjects.* 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  inquiries !  Happy,  if  in  the  meridian 
of  his  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of 
mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  as  he  afterwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat,  studied  the  'mechanism 
of  watches  !  Astonished  to  find,  that  after  th^ 
closest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man. 
kind^  to  an  exact  uniformity  in  their  regions 
opinions.  Bat,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  have  begun. 


HAP.  XXXV. 

I%e  Reformation. 

Is  order  to  increase  the  ro^al  pupil^s  reverence 
ibr  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself  able  to  ap- 

*  I^ouvols  and  his  master  would  have  done  wisely  to 
havn  adopted  tbe  opinion  of  those  two  gfreat  ministers  of 
Henry  IV.  wlio,  when  prUsod  to  persecute,  replied  that 
thpy  thought  *it  better  to  have  a  peace  which  had  two 
relirions,  than  a  war  which  hat*  none.* 


predate  its  value,  she  shoold  be  taught,  that  it 
did  not  steal  into  the  world  in  tbe  days  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  asleep;  but  appeared  in  the  mostenlightsnea 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.    That  its  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earthy 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  and 
whose  local  situation  placed  it  particularly  with- 
in the  view  of  surrounding  nations.    Whereas 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  corruptions  oT 
popery,  which  started  up  almost  together,  arose 
when  the  spirit  of  investigation,  learning,  and 
philosophy,  had  ceased  to  exert  itself.    That, 
during  those  dark  ages,  both  Christianity  and 
human  learning  were  nearly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  together 
awoke  from  their  long  slumber.    The  restore 
tion  of  letters  was  the  restoration  of  religion  al 
so ;  the  free  access  to  tbe  ancient  authors  being 
one  grand  instrument  of  the  revival  of  pure 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  existed  in  the  church  an- 
tecedently to  the  Reformation,  was  limited  to 
very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  but  meagre 
and  superficial ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  confined,  formed  an  eflfectual  obstacle  to 
substantial  improvement.  Instead  of  being  em 
ployed  in  investigating  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  or  in  elucidating  the  analogy  of  Christian 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the 
exigencies  of  tbe  moral  world,  it  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  what  was  cailled  school  divi- 
nity ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen- 
tiafly  been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previous 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  a  ruder 
a^e.  Study  and  industry,  however  they  may  be 
misapplied,  are  always  good  in  themselves ;  and 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity. 
These  schoolmen  perhaps  sustained  the  canae 
of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.  Some 
of  tbe  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though  tedioas, 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  ckiee  rea- 
soners,  as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  after- 
wards sank  in  rationality,  as  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtlety.  Yet,  defective  as  their 
eflbrts  were,  they  had  been  useful,  as  they  had 
coHDtributBd  to  oppose  infidelity,  and  to  keep 
alive  some  love  or  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.  -But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinUi  of  trivial,  and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.  Subtle  die. 
quisitions,  metaphysical  niceties,  unmtelligiblo 
obscurities,  and  whimsical  distinctions,  were 
sabetituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth  ;  for 
revealed  truth  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  fbr 
the  speculations  of  those  puzzling  theologians, 
of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  *  they  had  brought 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  mnch  wit  to  be  a  Chrie- 
tian,  that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  reach 
it*— And,  as  |renuine  Christianity  was  notsuffi- 
ciently  ingenious  fbr  these  whimsical  doctora, 
neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant  and  acoommo- 
dating  to  suit  tbe  corrupt  state  of  publio  moral* 
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AhiMst  entirelj  overlooking  the  Scriptures, 
the  school-men  had  built  schemes  and  systems 
on  the  authoritj  of  the  fathers,  some  of  them 
^Mrsoasones.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
abo  been  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  system  ;  so  that  as  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  *  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Aristotle,  the  church  had 
wanted  for  noanj  articles  of  &ith.* 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
bj  opposing  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the 
plain  unadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
boij  Scripture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
■mple  deductions  from  thence,  furnished  the 
froond  work  of  their  arguments.  And  to  this 
loUe  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
which  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
the  necessary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
original  Scriptures,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
tions of  them  to  the  public  And,  in  this  respect, 
tbe^  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
divines,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
no  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
hare  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
materials  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
thers, and  an  iQ-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  vorks  of  this  great  author,  which,  by  an 
iacoBsistency  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authority, 
ctme,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  considered 
as  little  less  than  canonical !     f 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
was  far  from  being  the  worst  feature  of  the  pe- 
riod  in  question.    The  generality  of  the  clergv 
were  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
instances  are  recormd  scarcely  credible  in  our 
day  of  genera]  knowledge.     It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis- 
carded osefal  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.  '  In 
the  pbce,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  Bible,  they  substituted  Silse  miracles,  lying 
legends,  purchased  pardons,  and  preposterous 
penances.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
pgpalar,  as  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
Bot  insist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
good  life ;  those  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
pvGcored  indemnity  for  a  bad  one;  and  to  the  pro- 
dilate  and  the  affluent,  Hiepurehase  of  good  works 
was  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  practice. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
mixtores  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments  which 
•r-oompUshed  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
to  ererj  sincere  inouirer,  that  many  of  their 
tnasaetioDs,  which  have  been  represented  by 
Uieir  adversaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  onl^ 
•Fpeared  such  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
I,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
ia  misrepresenting  them.    Many  of  those  ac 
which,  through    false  colourings   were 
to  appear  unfavourable,  arc  now  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable ; 
espeeislly  when  we  take  the  then  situation  of 
things,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of  tlje  priests 
vnA  pontiffs  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  into 
tbeaccounL 
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Mr.  Hume  has  been  among  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  re- 
specting them.  He  allows  indeed  the  inflexilAe 
intrepidity  voitA  which  they  braved  dangers,  tor- 
tureSy  and  even  death  itself.  Bot  still  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  *  fanatical  and  enraged  re* 
formers.'  And  he  carefully  suggests,  through 
the  course  of  history,  ih^i  fanaticism  is  the  cnia- 
racteristic  of  the  pratestant  religion.  The  terms 
'protestant  fanaticism,*  ttnd '  fanatical  churches, 
he  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temerity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  testi- 
mony, that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  virion, 
rapture,  and  ecstacy.*  A  charge,  to  say  nothing 
of  truth  a«d  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume*s 

food  sense,  and  extensive  means  of  information 
'or  there  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that 
these  eminenUy  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminations  and  impulses.  What  they  under- 
took honesUy,  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretena  to  introduce  a  new,  but  only  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  purity  *  the  o2d  religion.*  They 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sob- 
mission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
free.* 

But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gift  of  supernatural 
endowments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predisposi- 
tion  of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  7     The  succes 
sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular characters,  calculated  to  promote  its  gene- 
ral accomplishment,  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  respective  woik  !    So  many  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instruments  made  subservi. 
ent  to  one  great  purpose ! — Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mussulmen  and  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment ! — Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propagated  ! — Several  successive  sovereign 
pontiffs,  collecting  books  and  patronizing  that 
iiteratoro  which  was  so  soon  to  he  directed 
against  their  own  domination ! — But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  b^  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  hi8p)mpctitor ! — In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — ^To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances  we  may  add  the  infatuation,  or  ra- 

*  See  an  excellent  appendix  to  Mosbeinrs  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  vol.  iv.  pajire  136,  on  the  spirit  of  the  re 
fbrroera,  and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by  that  truly 
elegant,  candid,  and  accomplished  mholar,  and  moit 
amiable  man,  the  late  Rev  Dr.  Archibald  MacleiM, 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind 
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tber  )udicial  blindness,  of  the  papal  power  :  the 
errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talents  ! — 
T}ie  half  measures  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef- 
ficient violence ;  at  another,  of  ineffectual  lenity! 

The  temporary  want  of  sag^acity  in  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
for  political  acuteness ! — ^The  increasing;  apti. 
tude  of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it ! — Some 
who  l/oved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, favouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge ! — 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable !— Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufHcicnt  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gious truth ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
his  profound  theological  learning,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  !*  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
venturous spirit,  not  contenting  itself,  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto- 
rious errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrcus  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirized the  false  views  of  God  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  I<uther*s 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  massof  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impreg- 
nable strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main- 
tained this  great  cause  in  one  sta^,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
useful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

^  Every  elegant  scholar  must  naturally  be  an  admirer 
of  Erasmtis.  We  pbniild  be  sorry  to  incur  Iho  censure 
of  any  such  by  rcfretlinf.  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
of  thi.H  fine  genius  sometimes  carried  him  to  great 
lengths.  Impiety,  doubtless,  was  fbr  from  his  heart, 
yet  in  «ome  of  hiH  CollnquicH.  when  he  only  pi^fcttsed  to 
otlack  the  f>rror9  of  popery,  relision  itself  is  wounded  by 
strokes  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  profanieness,  as 
to  give  pain  to  the  sober  reader. 


with  a  zeal  as  furious  as  if  he  himself  had  nwf 
been  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  the  Jierceness  of  man  shall  tutik 
to  his  praise  ! — The  meek  wisdom  of  Crannier, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise uncontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master  * 
— The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid- 
ity of  Elizabeth,  which  cfToctually  struggled  for 
and  finally  established  it !     These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  concurring  circnmstances,  furnisii 
the  most  unclouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Author  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  aj^cncy 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  Restorer 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  importance  of  religious  instiitUions  and 
observances. — They  are  suited  to  the  nature 
of  Christianity^  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  man* 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  (he 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  profess  a  belief  in  tKe 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  too  nata- 
rally  happened,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almost  exclusively,  on 
political  and  secular  grounds  ;  as  if  Christianity 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  removed 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  French  infi 
dels,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain, 
ing  a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religion, 
have  a  way  of  generalizing  their  ideas,  so  as  tc 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  account. — ^Others 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  and 
collegians.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  motive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  largo,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract. — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves  from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  escape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  anect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  vrhose  temple  is 
universal  space,  that  he  needs'  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for- 
getting that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  our 
prayers.— That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  or 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther. — That  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  bo  sincore.* — 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  ministry  ii 
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perhmps  a  gtiod  expedient  of  political  wibdom, 
for  zw'mg  the  vulgvr ;  but  that  OTery  man  is 
his  own  priest. — That  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
innocent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  jnst  to 
punish  any  man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

Bat,  those  lofly  contemners  of  institntions,  ob- 
terrancea,  days,  ordinances,  and  prieBts,  evince, 
by  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  ho  has  been 
^sed  to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of 
the  character  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wtnls,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  nnfblded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  so  worderfuUy  accommodated.    This 
admirable  oongruity  would  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
wtn  there  no  other  proof  to  estahlish  the  divme 
authority  of  oar  religion. — ^Private  prayer,  pub- 
lie  worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
an  of  thsm  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub- 
iimely  mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
ffistingaish  man  from  all  inferior  animals,  by 
rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  fears, 
which  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
tJiat  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
iBstitBtioos  most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  that  snpreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
coold  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
aJooe  coaU  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re- 
oessas  of  that  nature  which  required  it    Reli- 
gion, in  fact,  is  not  more  essential  to  man,  than, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  those  appointments 
are  essential  to  religion.     And,  accordingly,  we 
see,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  un- 
profitable  generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
itself^  practically,  and  in  detail,  is  renounced. 
Njr  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound, 
ing  in  moral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  Intel- 
leclnal  conception  of  divinity.    In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sus- 
tained, re^res  to  b-  substantiatsd  and  fixed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.    Conscious  of  our 
ovn  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out- 
ward aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace;  and 
consequently  ought  gJailly  to  submit  to  the  con- 
troil  of  habits,  and  tl^  regularify  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  our  fugi- 
tive and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
dovn  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
stances.   And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
£ess  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
lis  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
the  snlightenetL    While,  therefore,  in  order-  to 
get  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe- 
Baities,  men  are  contending  fiir  a  philosophical 
religim,  and  an  Imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
the  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
Sttie  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu- 
tary  means  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  oar  nature.    Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  found 
IS  awfully  sanctioned,  as  thev  are  obviously 
foitable ; — in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
this,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  to  the  controvcr- 
•y,  to  be  the  appointments  of  (vod  himself. 


The  Almighty  has  most  tsertainly  declared, 
that  he  will  1^  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be 
worshipped  in  churches  f — We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him.  But,  does  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  7 — 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  ;*  that  is  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  anc^  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness ;  but  is  this  any 
argument  against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  Sianksgivrog  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact,  froin  an  irreligious  state  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever gravely  philosophic  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sions may  be  assigned  7  Is  it  not  obvious  also, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  7  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  its  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulate his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual  part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  HThese,  therefore,  are  not  helps 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fiiUible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  lefl  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  bo  observed  at  all,  did  not  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  but  established 
these  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  be  nothin?  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  toould  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relations,  which 
we  have  represented ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tirely thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.  It  was  reserved  for  a  ph  lloeopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  pos- 
sessions  of  the  most  capaciotis  mind  are  only 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know- 
ledge is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
poreal which  respects  religion  7  If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are  ' 
our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
temal  objects? 

Plato,  the  purest  of  beatnen  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  we  possess  certain  reodv-framed  notions  of 
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every  thing  esaential  to  moral  happiness ;  and 
that  contemplation  of  the  chief  good^  and  sub- 
jugation of  animal  natare,  were  all  that  waa 
necesaarj  to  moral  perfection.  la  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip, 
ture  differs  from  the  plan  of  tlie  Grecian  sage, 
just  where  he  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob- 
server, the  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke? 
Man,  according  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
religbn  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period 
Id  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  srreat  measure,  by  a 
series  of  facts. — In  the  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  God 
himself,  as  with  our  mind*s  eve,  visibly  mani- 
festing  himself  to  the  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap- 
prehend him ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accomnKxlated  tothe  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion,  growing  gradually  to  its 
oompletbn;  until  *hk,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  bis 
Son.* 

And  thus  we  observe  the  Brst  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  bad 
been  transacted  in  their  presence.—*  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.*  And  again — *  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.' 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  as  he 
is ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  times,  bat  as 
he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  bv  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  after  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Ever^  obser- 
vance relates  iofaetMt  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
X  of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip, 
tural  appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  aflbctions  little  engaged  in  abstract 
specolatton.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  affSections, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  even  though  known  to  be 
fitbricated  ibr  our  amusement  ? — When  Christt- 
inity  then  is  so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure, 


a  business  of  the  affectiona,  that  we  are  thea 
only  under  its  influence  when  we  Ume  and  de- 
light in^  as  well  as  aosent  to,  or  reason  upon  its 
principles; — shall  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  aloiM  accomplishes  its  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  ofit,  which,  on  every  groand 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficacy , 
were  the  fact  to  bo  candidly  investigated,  reO' 
der  it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its- 
purpose  7 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  internal 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  .«» 
every  principle  whieh  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ex 
ample  which  it  offers ;  there  is  throughout 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  is, 
the  truest  and  soundest  ^soci  sense.  The  Scrip, 
ture,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple* 
*that  he  may  run  that  readeth,*  has  accord- 
ingly been  ever  most  prised  by  its  profoundest 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  lon^r 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  that  constelhition  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  suiBcient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  sera. 
tiny,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  could 
investigate  the  multiform  hbtory  of  individuait 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facto  and 
princif^es  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion  amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  mind* 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  fbUowinjt 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVII. 
Cf  the  established  ehureh  of  England. 

CoRTSTf Airrrv  then  only  answers  ito  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  intentions, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  afFee- 
tion,  and  regulating  the  conduct  But,  though 
this  alone  be  ito  perfbct  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  for 
their  direct  resulto,  but  seem  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  ito  moio  in 
ward  and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  oat 
ward  profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob 
viously  limited  is^  consistently  Christian  prac 
tice  ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na. 
turally  that  of  regret    But  a  more  considerats 
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new  win  givB  occision  to  other  feeling.  It 
■vill  be  seen,  that  that  oatward  profession  of 
oar  holy  religion,  which  is  seeared  by  an  estab- 
hshnnent,  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  com- 
iDiiBity ;  that  the  pabUc  benefits  which  result 
ftmn  it  are  beyond  reckooiog,  besides  the  far 
Cjeater  otility  of  affording  to  each  individual 
that  light  of  information,  and  those  means  of 
nligieas  worship^  which  doly  used,  will  insure 
his  sternal  saWation, 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  visibU  as 
•ell  as  an  ittvitibU  church,  an  instituted,  as 
well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
ihonkl  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
ether  may  extend  to  a  comparative  few,  appears 
act  only  the  natural  consequence  of  Christianity, 
as  a  rdigioiis  profession,  spreading  through  so- 
ciety, ajMi  neoesearily  tranamitted  from  father 
to  son;  but  it  eeema  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment whieh  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

l^Qs  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
ooafiew  of  the  case;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
oor  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap- 
psars  80  probable,  our  &viour  has  intimated  to 
us  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  measuree  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  those  happy  individuals  whose 
hearts  ^d  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  7 
And  what  a|[ain  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  leaven  ia  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  Grod*s  gracious  Providence, 
have  been  kd  to  assume  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whwe  mited  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
eubeequeot  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
as  well  as  ia  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

I^  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity 
be  thus  explicitly   sanctioned    by  the  divine 
wisdom:    if  also,    our  own    daily  experience 
shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
as  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
tual purposes  of  our  religion ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  eatablishment  which  evidently  secures 
such  prafession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.    For  three  cen- 
turies, therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris- i 
tianity  to   make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
strength,  that   by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  8u&re4  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
fSQuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrat- 
ed ;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
growth,  in  circumstances  the  most  apparently 
desperate. 

Daring  this  period,  therefore,  such  inatru- 
saents  alone  were  used  as  might  serve  to  evince 
Bore  clearly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  not  of  men.*  fiut  when  the 
season  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  was 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
very  different  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be  brought  into  the  visible 
Church,  then  the  powers  of  the  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  before, 
*  ministers  of  God  for  good.*^-Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the  profes* 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  inquire. — *  The  good  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  God  doeth  it  himself.* 
And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  tiian  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene- 
ration of  those  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  in- 
valuable  in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religions 
establishments.  I«et  those  who  object  to  them, 
onl^  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Christian  profession  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country  ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing- 
lathers,  and  queens  nursing-motliers,*  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath^ — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  effectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  7 

If  then  the  national  eatablishment  of  Christi- 
anity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  scarce  o^  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessings ;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  Christian  establishmeni  inpar^ 
ticular^  which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection, nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qui^lities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  should  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as* 
certained,  or  its  just  claims  bo  established,  ex* 
cept  it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  institution^ 
existing  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it. 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  all  the  other  national  churches 
of  the  reformation,  and,  on  such  a  comparative 
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▼iew,  its  miperiority  will  be  manifest  The 
truth  is,  our  church  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
place ;  neither  multiplying^  ceremonies,  nor  af- 
fecting pompousness  of  public  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  nor  rejectinj^  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  solemnity  with  the  church  of 
Geneva  ; — a  temperament  thus  singular,  adopted 
And  adhered  to,  in  times  of>  unadv^anced  light 
and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid  jarring 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill.fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  tiie  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
substance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
the  farther  and  still  more  important  purpose  of 
infusing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
racters, we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
jcan  church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
pular, it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though  simple, 
it  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies,  but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculiarly 
exemplifies  the  apostle*s  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart.  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
Sav!aur*s  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject.  *  These*  says  he,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  un&neJ 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  o(Hnion  to 
support  them,  a  different  opinion  might  no  less 
fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But^lct  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  protestant 
establishments  has  best  answered  its  end :  In 
other  words — in  which  of  the  protestant  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  mont  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  religion  most  generally  respected  ? 
If  we  inquire  into  the  present  circumstances  of 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  become  Socini- 
ans ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  ?  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailed,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  own  punishment.  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  distin- 
guished their  communities?  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  colIectiTO  body  its  only  sure  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  that  possession  to  be  defended,  in  which 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interested ;  and 
takes  from  the  individual  that  one  principle 


which  alone  can,  at  all  times,  raise  a  human  b&- 
ing  above  his  natural  weaknesses,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
with  a •  zeal  to  defend  their  country  against  in 
vaders  who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con« 
cern  for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled,  thoy 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  and 
might  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  for 
which  infidels  ean  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  7  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  princi- 
pies  and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  7— The  Ger« 
mans  were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  England; 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  different 
aspect.  We  have  indeed  much  to  lament,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  does 
not  triumph,  nor  does  patriotism  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus  7  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  lefl  no  room 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be 
cause  its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence,  which  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  un- 
impeachable by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awful 
ev(^  to  the  profligate  7 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
periority of  her  forma,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines.  For  afler  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  she  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship, 
— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,*— it  is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  to  give 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  thin  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was 
no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jected, but  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety  which 
she  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  compositions, 
not  more  venerable  fbr  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luable for  their  intripsie  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber spirit  of  refbr {nation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these  last 
were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted  at 
once  to  interest,  and  edify  the  public  mind  ? 

*  Of  the  vast  Importanep  of  this  one  eireumst^nce,  a« 
early  prrKir  wrh  (riven.  *  Cranroer,*  says  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  ElKnients  of  Christiao  Thonlofry,  '  fousd  tile 
peopi?  so  improved  by  henrint;  the  Epistles  and  Chapels, 
as  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  alterations  be  had  prsi 
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It  IS  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  all  reforms, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  wise  and  good  men 
j>rove  themselves  to  be  such,  by  this  infallible 
mterion,  that  thkt  nevka  alter  for  the  sake 
3V  ALTERING,  but  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im. 
iTovenients,  are  conscientiously  careful  to  depart 
•o  further  from  established  usages,  than  strict 
dvHj  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

Lutead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
our  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
its  valae.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
liberty  was  onited  with  Christian  sobriety  ;  pri- 
mitive  piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com. 
monity  was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  axid,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de- 
mandcd.  They  only,  however,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  RcMsish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
can  ibrm  a  jost  idea  with  what  discriminative 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
improvements  are  oflen  introduced  into  the  En- 
glish ooUects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  our  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  strenuously 
eontendinK  ibr  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
the  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
ed the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha- 
rity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
boured, that  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  cboreh,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
exercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
minary in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some 
years  afler,  so  strongly^recommendcd,  and  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  *  Wo  see  Moses,*  says 
k>rd  Bacon,  *■  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egvptioji  fi^ht,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  7 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  be  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
arc  brethren^  why  strive  you?  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  7  We 
sec  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
league  thus :  he  that  is  not  aginst  us  is  for  us.** 
Bat  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  is 
ust  against  us  is  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith. 
In  which  coocem  they  yielded  to  none  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
?QQscqaence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
'berality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
seen  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
cordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

•  Lonl  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  orijcarning,  hook 
wcood. 


wished  no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship;  desiring  neither  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service  ;  nor 
to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged , 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  ^prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent.  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  that  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portant  particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  tlie  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  tliem  tlie  palm 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establish- 
ment has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries. 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  their  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protestant  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish, 
mcnt  have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay> 
men  whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  Ihc  achievements, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; and,  for  the, sake  of  their  writings,  Eng- 
lish has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key -stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  hare 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  tribute  of  the  heart 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  tliis  rare  qualification  7  how  it  happen- 
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ed,  that  in  them,  so  much  more  strikmg^Iy  than 
in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any 
other  nation,  increase  of  knowled^  did  not  ge- 
nerate scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  thsir  country  ?  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the 
quick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matured  re- 
flection of  age  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
sense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneces- 
sary  adjuncts ; — nor  on  the  other  hand  withhold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which,  in 
almost  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function  of  Qonveying  truth  to  the  heart! — And 
further,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  every 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al- 
lowing to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tellectual licentiousness  7  In  fine,  to  what  other 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 

{ret  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
ts  conclusions? — Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  7 — Of 
religion,  in  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character ; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rium of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu- 
ture happiness  ? 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to  contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  arc  growing  loss  and  less  pow- 
erful 7  And  should  wo  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  tho  form  oi  our  church  establishment, 
mcomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests,  if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  Tho  charac- 
ter also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  cither  in  retarding  or  acccle- 
rating  the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  ablo  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
tliere  bo  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
tlierance  of  these  objects.    Laws  will  be  mis- 
construed  and  fall  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  tho  subject 
Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
.ruth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 
isl  racnt,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no,  nor 
yen  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have 
elighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 
^nce  of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  as  tho 

*  FVsrgusoD. 


religious  spirit  is  maintained  in  our  cJergTt  in 
proportion  as  it  is  diffused  among  the  people ;  li> 
proportion  as  it  is  encouraged  fiom  the  throne. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishmon(« 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  whom 
the  laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme 
head  on  earth !  How  importairt  is  it,  that  the 
prince,  charged  with  such  unexampled  trust, 
sliould  feci  its  weight,  should  understand  :ts 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  impressed 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibility.  To 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogative 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabU 
lity,  and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  fairest 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics, 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  an  a(% 
count  would  that  prince,  or  tliat  minister  have 
to  render,  who  should  «ys/«maficaZ/y  debase  this 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  influential 
on  public  morals,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  unaffected  yet  unble* 
mished  purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy ; — hut,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  tlis 
prevalent  party,  and  the  passing  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  this  affords  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer, 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im* 
mense.  ^  And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  im. 
portent  trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dig' 
nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  hii 
responsibility  is  proportionably  the  more  awful, 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
to  be  controulcd,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart- 
ed,  than  may  oflen  happen  in  the  case  of  his 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  much,  we  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  female,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  und 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  either  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  Siat  among  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi. 
cious  Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sub 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kings 
— It  erpresaly  forbiddeth  them  to  be  led  by  ku 
man  affection  in  bestowing  the  thingM  of  God.* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

SuperinleAdence  of  Providence  manifeeled  is 
the  local  circumstances  and  in  the  civil  anu 
religious  history  of  England. 

*  Tlvj  Ecclc»atitical  Polity. 
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AifosiQ  the  Tarions  subjectfl  on  which  the 
viiod  of  the  royal  papil  should  be  exercised, 
t^iere  is  none  raore  appropriate,  than  that  which 
Blight,  perhapa,  be  most  filly  denominated,  the 
pvtidetdial  Hittory  of  England,  That  it  has 
T»t  hitherto  engaged  attention,  in  any  degree 
sellable  to  its  importance,  is  much  more  an 
apr>logy  for  its  being,  in  the  present  instance, 
«peciidly  adverted  to,  than  reason  for  its  being 
any  longer  neglected. 

Tne  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge. 
neral  arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
re&dered  so  luminous  by  the  rays  which  Scrip- 
tore  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
ev«rj  mind  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can. 
did,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  Bat,  while 
this  indisputable  truth  leads  us  necessarily  to 
infer,  that  a  like  superintendance  to  that  which 
is  over  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actual  tracing  this  su- 
perintendence,  in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
nadona,  most,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  doobt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
falls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  .for,  when 
we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God's 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  *  by  their 
own  mdient  light,*  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
ful nature ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
influence,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
merely  local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
oombination  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  fo  other  surrounding  countries,  and 
grows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
soeb  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
trace  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
rations that  the  duty  of  observing  and  acknow- 
ledging- it,  seems  incumbent  on  such  communi- 
ties as  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour- 
ed.  What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  flrom  the  philoso- 
phizing turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks!  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
ufloence. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits,  whicli 
die  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men*s  cir- 
eamstances,  which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
eSect  for  their  minds  ! 

Bat  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
iifficulty. — the  designation  of  Judca  to  be  the 
bcU  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
rince  of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
L-ansacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
aeries  of  consequences  havo  followed,  and  what 
a  system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat- 
lag,  and  still  to  operate  on  individuals — commu- 
oities — nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
bappiest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
or  rejected  ;  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
alculaicd  even  as  to  this  world, — but  wholly  in- 


conceivable, as  to  that  future  world  where  al 
the  deep  purposes  of  God  are  to  have  their  per 
feet  consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence in  those  great  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  pur 
sued  in  his  present  arrangements?  Arc  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  7  Bless- 
ings, yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea- 
sures of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  government — of 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  theiu  as 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  realized  ! 
Still  more — How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  of  weU-weighed  tpeU-digeated  re- 
ligiouB  belief — and  of  welLconceivedf  toell-regU' 
lated  divine  worBhip  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  Uke  virgin  gold  in  the  mine ;  but  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circula- 
tion without  deplorable  alloy  I  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  arc  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern 
ments ;  and  how  seldoui  does  it  seem  rightljp 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
t(/ society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Christian  world. — ^If  there  be 
such  a  coltontry,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Rome  7 — ^And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miraca- 
lous,  as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  bo 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed  and  balanced  government,— that  tempera, 
ment  of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philosophic  statesmcE^  in  ancient 
times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized — If  it  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep, 
est  gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless- 
ings have  been  conferred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  ori  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  It  would  itself  furnish  mate, 
rials  for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ;* 

*  The  train  or  thought  pursued  in  this  and  the  follow, 
log  chapter,  as  well  as  lome  of  the  thoughts  themselves 
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and  to  treat  it  with  justice  would  be  a  task,  to 
which  the  best  informed  and  profoundest  mind 
would  alone  be   competent.     A  few   scattered 
observations,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
they  will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
investigation.     We   are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that 
*he  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epochs 
o(^  their  rise  and  fall)  but  also  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.'     The  result  of  this  created 
arrangement,  respecting  the   grrcater  divisions 
Gff  tlieeirth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.     But, 
nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  conse. 
quenccs  in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circumstances. — If  we  arc  at  this  day 
free,  while  so  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
enslaved. — If  we  stand  erect,   while  .they  are 
trample^  on — let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
apy  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dom, or  strength  ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Creator,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.     Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  we  might  perhaps  have 
been  involved  in  the  same. calamities.     But  we 
cannot  stop  here.     The  entire  series  of  our  his- 
tory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source  ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  some  sig- 
nificant mark  of  our  local  peculiarity.     With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  our  maritime  power?   If  we 
had  not  been  distinct  as  a  country  we  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.     We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  iinrnergod  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
erful neighbours.     It  was  that  goodnq^s  which 
made  us  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  national   happiness.     It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepircd   our   country    for    those    providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  til-;  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.     Thus, 
then,   vva  behold   ourselves  raised   as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circun-ttance  which  made  our  country  be  re- 
■  gar.icl,  two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire !     • 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amon:r^t  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianiain  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstances  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso- 
latincf  blasts  of  wur  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  bweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

bc:h  here,  and  in  one  or  two  former  passaipes  may  per- 
tnp<  Jv3  reenvnized  by  the  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  Mil- 
ler. la  i.?  TMIowof  TrinilyCoIlpjje.  Dtiblin.  as  akin  to 
tliDse  vi<MV!»  of  providential  history,  which  hn  has  given 
in  a  cmr-io  of  lectures  in  that  coilej^.  The  author 
glally  acknowie  lg»'s  having  rcwivod.  throii);h  a  friend, 
a  fttw  vai-iable  hints  from  thi-^  »'>iire;\  of  which  it  is 
•arn.-«tly  hoped  th9  public  may  in  due  limi  ba  put  in  full 
possession 


moral  soil  has  been  less  impeded,  and  the  seeds 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  as 
well  as  maturer  harvests.     We  have  had  oar 
vicissitudes — but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our- 
selves.     They   seem  clearly  providential,  and 
not  fortuitous  ;  since  it  is  certain  tliat  the  agita.. 
tions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap. 
parent  calamities  which  we  have  suffered  have 
been,  in  almost  every  instance,  signally  condu- 
cive to  our  advancement     When  England  be. 
came  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  lappearcd 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes 
of  invaders.     But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our 
particular   instance,  arising   chiefly   from   our 
insular  situation,  afler  some  time,  presents  it 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  happy  des- 
tination with  which  Providence  intended  to  fa- 
vour us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 
an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  pes* 
session  of  any  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishment with  a  view  of  self-defence,  much  more 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  not 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  some 
successful  army  of  adventurers  ;  and  therefore 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *a  feudal  kingdom  resena- 
bles  a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution.'  •  Such  a  policy,'  adds  the 
same  historian,  *  was  well  calculated  for  defence, 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ;  but 
its  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  was  extremely  defective  ;  the 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis. 
cernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.'* 

To  this  *  feudal  system,*  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  to 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
table consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  forests,  could  no  longer  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  being 
once  accomplished,  its  tenure  was  comparatively 
secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  was  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governments,  wo  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war 
fare  against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consuni 
mate  wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  aboriginal 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yoi 
existed,  but  it  also  was  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  established  on  such  a  solid  foundation,  as 
never  after 'to  be  wholly  demolished ;  until  nt 
length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  through   the  blcss- 

•  Robertson's  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  proflxca 
to  Charles  V.  Sect.  1. 
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\ag  of  LeaTen,  is  at  this  day  the  glory  and  the 
defence  of  our  island. 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  English 
coAstitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize  the  first 
mofet  striking-  indication  of  a  particular  provi- 
deace  presiding  over  our  country.  A  genius, 
like  &rst  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
iasablcd  part  of  Europe,^— where  at  first  view, 
it  might  be  thought  his  talents  must  be  destitute 
of  uieir  proper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
other  European  country  could  his  enlarged 
Ticvs  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
Hizs^  .' — Where  the  feudal  government  was 
acahlialied,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
If  th<)3e  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  leut  th9y  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
vilhout  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
fcsscclial  characters ;  Alfred^s  system  being  as 
stxiclly  civil,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
provided  rulHcicntly  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  internal  security  and  tranquility  to  which 
bis  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
And  froui  its  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  natire  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  so 
rooted  itielf  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  outlive 
til  the  stcM'ms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
long-  trioter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  a 
ocmcarrenoe  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed in  liiat  very  sequestred  spot  should  arise  an 
individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
vhat  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  ?  Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
these  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
our  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  cieariy,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men^s 
minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
rude  srts  as  were  then  in  use  ;  b'jt  he  would  not 
bare  been  venerated,  at  the  disti^nco  of  a  thou- 
tukd  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
U'«r^,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
ihit  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  corrospon- 
detioj,  then,  of  so  disting-uished  an  agent  to  so 
apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
•a  pefnanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  in- 
6at^ntiai  on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
iz/rtcitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
U-ary,  an  adaptation  eo  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  a«>cribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  ? 

Il  h  true,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
faenffitj  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
ubijs^iment  appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  tliret^fold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ec 
e^e^iacitical.  But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
wilj  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over-ruled  for 
r>i  '•  To  repress  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
ifld  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
iii^her  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
vilh  ail  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
mi  adipted  to  so  rnde  a  people,  there  could  be 
Ii'.tle  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
fK>4ttical  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
require.  Yet  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  earlier 
pririleges  remained  undisturbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since  de-. 
parted.  For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
human  foresight  could  make  no  provision  ;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  the  process.  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  same  gracious 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ; — then  it  was  bus- 
pended,  that  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  political 
happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our  na- 
tional progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  constitution  was  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  became 
possessed  of  the  throne?  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  tlian  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  place.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  *The  consciences  of  men,*  says  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  'were  enslaved  by  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived  ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  superstitious 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest.** 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  heengradually 
and  insensibly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  such 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency. was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Wc  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  free 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  effectual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  pursu- 
ed, for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  aad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  shoi/id 
arrive,  was  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness  on  tb.'e  favoured  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  last  chap. 
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severities  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Norman  go- 
vernraeot  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  It, 
aoubtless,  was  the  means  of  much  direct  and 
positive  good.  The  minds  of  Englishmen  need- 
ed improvement,  still  more  than  their  civil  con- 

*  fltitution.  Alfred  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  amongst 
hi8Co.untrymen  ;  but  to  inspire  a  barblirous  peo- 
ple with  a  love  of  literature,  was  what  neither 
be  nor  his  master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in 
an  J  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilization  was  necessary  to  strike 
out  such  a  disposition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to. 
ward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  jiart  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previously  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  should  ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  men. 
tal  acquirements,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin- 
tendence,  as  in  the  instances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most*  striking  marks  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were 
not  only  to  ^  H  ^ssed  with  the  light  df  truth 
ourselv3s,  but  we  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill.*  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na. 
tional  character?   *The  English,*  says  Voltaire, 

*  into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde. 
pendence,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
hut  mitiga'.cd  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.'t  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per. 
verted  pen  has  m  justly  described  the  fact  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thusdis. 
tinguished  itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
contin^ences  work  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable  a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  consists  essentially  in  the 

'  love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispo- 
sitir  tns  could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  a  mitigating  temper  ?  That  both 
these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene- 
rable reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  after  times  might  serve  to  il- 

iJustrate  it.  I  mean,  that  steady  zeal  with  which 
all  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  during  the 

•  Chap.  XXXV. 

♦  fliecle  de  Louis  XIV.  chap,  xxxii 


agitations  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  enoea 
voured  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  esta- 
blishment that  very  temperament,  which  had  pc 
happily  entered  into  its  first  formation.  Nor  can 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt- 
ing  it  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itseli^,  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  establishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state ;  they  alone 
being  either  legally,  or  naturally  competent. 
But  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  par* 
liament,  was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ac- 
quiescence in  the  new  state  of  things,  withont 
which  it  most  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  influ- 
ence, and  insecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this,  Providence  itself  made  admirable 
provision.  The  pious  and  amiable  Edward  was 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neces- 
sary  to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  vray 
had  been  effected. — Then,  for  a  time,  the  old 
system  was  permitted  to  return,  with  all  its  bor 
rible  accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upon  human  laws a^one,  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  essential 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolic  church, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  pre- 
pared to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustrious  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Eklward,  in  ooropiring' 
such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  their  passive 
virtue,  their 'primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfully  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted  ;  this  it  was  which 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace  !  They  saw  the  infernal  era- 
elty  of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna- 
nimity of  the  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  might 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  facing 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  than 
human  tranquillity  !  They  saw  all  this,  and  th^ 
impression  made  upon  them  was  like  that  which 
was  made  on  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  joy. — ^The  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  in  the  cnani^es  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.  But  noto  it 
was  evinced,  by  every  possible  proof,  that  a  tho- 
rough  detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community.  '  Were  we  ic 
adopt,*  says  Goldsmith,  *the  maxim  of  the  ca^ 
tholics,  that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production 
of  good,  one  might  say,  that  the  persecutions  iii 
Mary*s  reign  wero  permitted  only  to  bring  tb 
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kjogdom  Qfi^r  to  the  pvotestant  religion.  The 
people  had  ftnnerly  been  compelled  to  embrace 
k,  end  Ibeir  fears  induced  them  to  conform,  but 
nam  ahnoat  the  whole  nation  were  proteBtantfl 
from  iDclinatioii.'  Nothing  can  sorely  be  more 
'bsI  than  the  aabstance  of  Siis  aentiment    The 

ive^  writer  aeema  onlj  to  have  ^rgotten  that 
ire  may  aacribe  to  divme  Providence  the  per- 

uiaBion  of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good»  with. 

«t  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  theory, 

€  daBgerone  in  practice. 


i^ 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

/is  asias  wuljeei  continued.  Tolerant  nirit  of 
tke  ehirek.  Cireumetancee  tohieh  led  to  the 
resettrtien — Awt  to  the  providential  oueceasion 
of  tke  kauee  ^Hanoner, 

Tbz  drcumstances  Attending  the  reformation, 
whieh  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
tioa  of  the  proteetants  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
as  net  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
and  that  this  laid  the  fbondation  of  a  system  of 
dissent,  whieh  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
eership,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over- 
throw, both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con. 
■titotioo. 

On  these  events,,  as  human  transactions,  our 

sobject  does  not  lead  as  to  enlarge.    If  the  above 

remarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 

ihe  peculiar  characters  of  tlie  Iloglish  establish. 

ment  be  jneit,  these  persons,  however  consden- 

tions,  were  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it, 

an  institution  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency 

and  eflecfs,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 

Providence    But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 

and  sobseqnent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 

same  fight  as  those  other  transactions,  which 

have  been  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 

the  an. wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re- 

■alts,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 

ceeording  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 

prodoced  through  any  other  instrumentality! 

For  example :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 

which  we  can  coneeive,  for  answering  the  im- 

partant  porpose,  which  was  mentioned  above— 

tie  perpetuating  in  tke  eotaUiehment  iteelf^  that 

mild  and  miiigating  temper^  whieh  had  $o  oig* 

«s^  injiueneed  itefint  foundere. 

If  Christian  yirtne  be,  in  every  instance,  the 

reeolt,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 

tirtne  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of 

(be  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 

nlly  certain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 

*God  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in- 

diridaals,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its 

drenmstances,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,' 

k-2C  of  *  overooming  evil  with  good  7*    And  would 

it  not,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 

ibould  poQsees  that  political  strength,  and  that 

portion  of  ootward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne- 

cssMry  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  establish* 

neat,  it  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en- 

eoontcr,  some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 

lo  soroKHint,  eome  injuries  to  ^rgive  1    Would 

ijt  soch  circumstances  strengthen  its  claim  to 

being  cfwined  an  integral  part  of  the  church 


militant  7  and  would  iiey  not  fit  it  for  answer 
log  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
far  better  than  if  it  had  posaessed  that  exclusive 
ascendancy,  which  shoold  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wise 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected ;  from  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providin^r  for  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate and  mitigating  temper  of  tho  first  reform- 
ers ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose :  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  candour  towards  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  as  .for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  m  a 
state  of  thinprs  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  forth,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.    We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral  principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  formed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  eubetantially  the  same  faith,  yet  differ* 
ed  in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distin^^uishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.  Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be> 
comes  enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.    In  al- 
moet  every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
praq^ce,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.    And  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  completest  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not  been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  the 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distinguished  the  first  found- 
ers, and  all  their  genuine  successors ;  she  evi 
dently  appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  H 


See  bisliop  Burners  history  of  his  own  ti 
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have  been  a  toicrant  church  ;  and  by  being  luch, 
to  be  the  means  of  serving  the  great  cause  of 
Christianity,  in  certain  important  instances ; 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of 
religious  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  has  appeared 
to  rest  entirely  upon  u  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  England,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
giving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
form  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unrestrained  choice,  has  left  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times;  and  the  con- 
sequence Jias  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  signally  done  their  part.  Infidels  have 
nade  their  utmost  efforts,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  ;  but  all  they  could  accomplish,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  thatof  tnuanaWc  reason^  irrefragible 
truth,  and  self-evident  excellence. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religionvShe  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ingly ;  and  what  she  has  not  endeavodred  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  .this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate  the  high  providential  uses  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  bo  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  tlie  establishment 
to  attach  men^s  minds,  And  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
so  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  sl^ould,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
pose  the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reformation, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
chould  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 

'  •  Chaix  xviii. 


insisted  on — that  the  lower  classes,  among  which 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  receiye 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  God*a 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  su- 
premacy ;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  original 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subor 
dinate  duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  duty,  both  to 
God  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  a 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers  ;  and  for  the  king 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  and 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  minds  of  children  should  be 
universally  familiarized  with  the  moving  stories, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful  alle- 
gories of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  only 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them  ;  when 
their  memories  have  bnen  stored  with  such  sub- 
jects and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in  preach- 
ing,  the  service  of  the  church,  by  brroniing 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  altraciive. 
And  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  tiieir  re- 
ligious instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
constant  sense  of  their'  own.  church,  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  it.  They  should  be  taught  the  nature 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  auihority 
fron:  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  tiuty  and  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  only,  but  throuirh  life 
to  its  ministers.  Tlicy  should  be  tau^liT  what 
all  the  oiiices  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  bo 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  eveiy  where 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  occasionally,  fall 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  come 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  rsadily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thsPB  an  habitual  vencration,'both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion  for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  instruc- 
tion  may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return.— ^Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  tl^e 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blished  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  account  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  m  ccclesi- 
astical  oonceros  also:  and  the  completion  of  the 
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tsw  is  equal]/  that  of  the  other.  But  it  seems 
u  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence,  in  bring, 
inf  our  church  to  that  avowed  and  established 
tolerance,  which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  spi. 
rit,  and  neceasary  to  its  purpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  scries  of  interpositions 
vhich  has  been  referred  to  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  country.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  our  church  is  connected  with 
xir  national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
itite  also  is  tolerant.* 

The  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
faiTe  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  been  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
for  the  ezclosive  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
iK«s&ary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was 
folly  enjoyed  in  Englalid  till  the  revolution,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some- 
times most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Stuart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glorious  consummation,  is  equally 
obvious.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
&mi]y  was  brought  upon  the  throne  for  this 
parpose,  when  we  see,  that  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  accomplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
male  line,  was  excluded  from  the  sovereignty, 
OQ  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
and  hopeless  bigotry  ;  an  event,  the  occasion 
for  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
motives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never- 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis- 
affection. It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
and  consdencc  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necesdity. 

Go6  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Pro^idonce.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
seems  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
af  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  periods,  and  instead  of  resisiingj  to  re 
^ulafe  the  progress.  This  did  not  the  unfbrtu 
Mtc  house  of  Stuart.  Their  political  errors 
"hall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
K'oald  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  they 
hid  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  sc 
reral  instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
kirmation  was  that  of  rational  but  strict  piety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
eren  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish, by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
/lining  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
^dcr  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
'eCirmers,  was  sufficiently  majestic ; — no  deco- 
I0U9  circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
i^iQ  cercnnonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar. 
'infcment  from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
I'harles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 

•  It  \%  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  most  unhappy 
triznce  of  departure  from  this  spirit  in  the  reign  of 
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flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the  first 
reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enforced  these  in 
novations  by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un- 
der such  mistnanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  state 
seems  tu  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami- 
ties of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre. 
garded  all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct.  His  reign 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Frovi- 
dencc,  which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  government  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self, and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  a(\er 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  from 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And  probably  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  tempior,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  English  sovereign . 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  cmirt,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  more 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive ;  her  good  qualities  bein^r  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
bo  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt.  Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  inonarehs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  weaknef^s  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attach- 
mcnt  to  the  duchess  ol'  Marlborough  beon  more 
moderate,  the  duko  might  not  have  po'^sessea 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  Kim  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories, 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  pro- 
testantism,  and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  whon  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an 
swered 

*  Mary  and  Anns  ^ 
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It  would  almoat  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  central 
a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly  renovated  constitution.  A  more 
distant  connejcion  bad  already  been  specially 
trained  for  this  most  important  trust,  thoug^h 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
to  exercise  it,  the  princess  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  tinges  pregnant  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her 
family,  at  length  turned  the  eyea  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
forth  she  and  her  issue  were  recognized  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne*s  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
nance  to  all  who  wore  cordially  attached  to  the 
English  constitution,  tlie  providential  blessing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  thev,  who  were  con- 
cerned for  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit.  For  the  se- 
curing of  both  tliese  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  ofispring !  The  con- 
nexion til  us  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
circumstance  which  oould  engage  the  hearts 
of  English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  James  the  first,  who  being 
married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personaJ  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himselii  on  the  cause  of 
the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father, 
were  vested ;  and  while  by  theelectorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
she  seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
united  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
procured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
her,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own.  • 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enioying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
for  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  bad  been  driven ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

♦  Se^  M.  CVvrcau'B  character  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
quoted  by  Addison.  Freeholder,  No.  30.  Bee  alto  her 
two  letters  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  Ulh  aanezed  to  hi* 
MM  timet. 


she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  eztinetion 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  her  paternal  house, 
to  furnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  pos- 
sible, an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  cause, 
on  account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chiU 
dren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  stiffered  the 
loss  of  all  things.* 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  finally 
establishing  our  civil  and  religious  constitution, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of 
oppression ;— or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which 
has  promised  *that  every  one  who  forsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  present 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  con- 
template it, — especially*  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  series  of  events  in  England,— and,  above  all, 
compare  it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  from 
which  the  parent  princess  had  sprung — but 
which,  afler  being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  was 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  suf^ 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
much  better  effect, — what  can  we  say,  but  witli 
the  Psalmist,  *■  that  promotion  comoth  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yot  from 
the  south.  But  God  ia  the  judge;  he  putteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off,  but  the  botM  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest, 
ing  instance  of  providential  remimcration,  con- 
nected with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  nassed 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  living 
and  a  near  observer.  *  A  wife,*  says  bishop 
Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charles 
(the  emperor*s  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable 
match  in  the  popish  courts.  He  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken 
with  her,  so  Uiat  great  applications  were  made 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  boy  a  crown  at  su 
dear  a  rate.  And  soon  afler,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick ;  which 
gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation. 
And  her  pious  firmness  ia  like  to  be  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**  Surely  this  portion 
of  our  queen  Caroline's  history  deserves  to  be 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance  ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up 
by  GJod,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1673  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing 
Providence,  that  in  tlie  words  of  David  he  may 
be  called, —  The  man  of  God^M  right  hatd^  uihmn 
he  made  Btnng  for  himaelp 

*  Burnet's  own  times,  1707. 
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Bat  if  there  ware  jost  iproands  for  this  re- 
ark  respecting  this  particular  period,  and  this 
iadiTidoal  personage :  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
entire  chain  of  providences,  which  runs  through 
mr  wth»]e  national  history,  from  the  landing  of 
Qor  Saanm  ancestors  to  the  present  hour  7  May 
a  not  be  confidently  asked.  Is  there  at  this  day 
a  natioo  upon  earth,  whose  circumstances  ap- 
pear so  clearly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound 
lojgetber,  bj  the  hands  of  him,  *  who  does  what- 
aoevcT  he  peases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  7* 

flat  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme  have, 
aa  jet  been  moat  inadequately  answered,  as  far 
as  oar  free  agency  is  concerned,  is  a  deep 
fiDimd  fi>r  onr  humiliation,  but  no 'argument 
against  the  realiW  of  providential  direction.  The 
Sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 
have  been  more  distinguished  than  ourselves, 
prceants  to  ne  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli- 
gaiioos  to  the  Almighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such 
^  aboaes  of  thoae  mercies,  as  at  length  brought 
'upon  tbem  a  destruction  as  unexampled  as 
tbeir  gnilt.  The  great  purposes  of  heaven  can- 
not be  ftostrated ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 
barraseed  the  process  mav,  too  surely,  be  ez- 
dnded  frora  any  share  in  the  beneficial  results, 
and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinguished  vic- 
tim of  indignation.  Thus  Judea,  in  spite  of 
aO  its  apoetacies,  was  made  subservient  to  its 
original  objeet.  In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  parent  tree,  the  mystic  branch  was  made 
to  spring  from  its  roots ;  but  this  purpose  being 
oocs  served,  the  tree  itself,  nourished  as  it  had 
been  with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
with  the  richest  dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.' 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank  and 
influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  personage 
wbose  high,  bat  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to 
baTe  the  delegaled  oversight  of  this  vineyard, 
which  ipod  has  *  fenced  and  planted  with  the 
efaoioest  vine;'  let  au.  feel  the  weight  of  their 
responsibility,  and  avert  those  judgments  which 
divtae  jostioe  may  deem  commensurate  to  our 
abosed  advantages ! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  dviliaed  world!  Such  have  been  the 
Uesaings  conferred  upon  us,  and  such  have  been 
the  bright  lights^  from  time  to  time,  raised  up 
aoioBg  ne,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But 
what  would  the  effect  have  been,  if  our  unoxam- 
pled  ooostitation,  correspondent  to  its  native 
^eiga,  had  called  forth,  not  the  unblushing, 
Wamro  nnpnnishable,  baseness  of  party  pro- 
fligaey,  hut  the  unfettered,  disinterested,  untoi- 
Eioas,  exertioD  of  commanding  talent,  of  ener- 
getic api^ieation,  and  of  invincible  virtue !  if  a 
■ohcitode  to  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe  the 
spirit,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  our  illus- 
trie^  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously  excited 
by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by  parents 
in  tbeir  children,  as  a  blind  admiration  of  them, 
or  a  blinder  vanity  on  account  of  them : — ^if  those 
eurthiee  bad  been  as  sedulously  imitated,  as 
they  hare  been  loudly  extolled ;  and  above  all, 
if  onr  national  church  establishment  had  been 
SM  anivereally  influential,  as  it  is  intrinsically 
sdmirahle  in  its  impressive  ordinances,  its  be- 
aiggant  epirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated 
^gctrinee  z — We  mean  not,  if  these  effects  bad 
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been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  possible,  and  which  the  moral  Gover 
nor  of  the  Universe  had  an  equitable  right  to 
look  fi>r.— If  this  had  been  realised,  who  can 
say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  might  have  been  accomplished  7  How 
might  protestantism  have  spread  through  Eu- 
rope, did  our  national  morals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  7  How  happily  might  the  sound 
philosophy  of  the  English  school,  when  thus 
iIluBtrated,  have  prediuied  the  impious  princi- 
ples and  the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire 
aiidhis  licentious  herd!  And  how  would  the 
wideljr  diffused  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
constitution  have  poured  even  upon  surrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  ra- 
tional liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pur^ 
suit,  and  left  no  place  &t  those  works  of  dark- 
ness by  which,  rranoe  has  degraded  herself 
and  outraged  human  nature ! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention  to 
the  indications  of  Providence  7  Shall  we  persist 
in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
to  us  7  Shall  we  be  still  unconscious  that  all  our 
prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  will  of 
God,  and  that  ue  moment  of  his  ceasing  to  sub» 
tain  us,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  7 
And  shall  not  this  be  felt  particularly  by  those 
who,  by  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
would,  in  such  a  ruin,  he  the  most  signal  vic- 
tims, so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 
the  calamity  7  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo- 
pie,  to  nobles  and  commoners,  to  church  and 
state,  ^ut  thatof  the  great  Author  of  our  religion 
in  his  awful  message  to  the  long  since  desolated, 
churches  of  Asia  7  'Repent,  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thee 
with  the  sword  of  my  mouth ;  and  I  will  kill 
thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  be  that  searcheth  the 
reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one 
of  you  according  to  your  works.* 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Christiamty  as  a  principle  of  action,  es- 
peeiaUy  as  it  reipeeU  mpreme  ruler$, 

CflJUSTiAMrrT  is  not  an  ingenious  theory,  a 
sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a  fanci- 
ful invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or  sharpen 
the  wit ;  but  it  is  a  system  for  common  appre- 
hension, for  general  use,  and  daily  practice.  It 
is  critically  adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 
intelligible  to  his  capacity,  appropriated  to  his 
exigencies,  and  accommodated  to  his  desires* 
It  contains,  indeed,  abs^use  mysteries  to  exercise 
his  faith,  to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habi- 
tuate him  to  dependence ;  but  the  sublimest  of  its 
doctrines  involve  deep  practical  consequences. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  we  philoso- 
phy of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  reli|[ion  of  the 
modern  sceptic,  ever  pretended  to  exhibit,  a  com. 
pact  system  of  virtues  and  graces.  Philosophy 
boasted  only  fair  ideas,  independent  virtues,  and 
disconnected  duties.    Christianity  presents  %r  « 
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unmatilated  whole,  in  which  a  few  simple  bat 
momentous  premises  induce  a  chain  of  conse. 
quencea  commensurate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  scheme  which  not  only 
displays  every  duty,  but  displays  it  in  its  just 
limitation  and  relative  dependence;  maintaining 
a  lovely  symmetry  and  fair  proportion,  which 
arise  from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  tliat  faith 
of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.     Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.    At  most,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  eva- 
nescent  light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  oflen  break  out  into  short  but  spirit- 
ed apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.    The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  b^  its  exercise, 
their  happiness  to  perpetuity.    Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia- 
tion of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.    It  never  was 
explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recompence  for 
every  sacrifice  which  can  be  made  for  his  sake. 
Still  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
life,  Grod  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
strength,  ^  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.*    There  is  more  rational  consolation  for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,*  than  in  all  the  happy 
conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world. 

The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance  of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  the  mere  formal  obser- 
vances  of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating  zeal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
faint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  genuine  por- 
traits of  Christianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
saw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber, most  etBcient,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exercise  of  right  Reason.  It  is  in- 
deed, rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
our  higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  frees  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
and  his  conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
except  genuine  Christians,  must  be,  more  or  lesa, 


led  captive.  In  a  word«  l\  t  the  infiuentia 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  re  \now  is  wisdom— 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom  to  love  is  hap- 
piness. A  principle  this,  so  just  in  rational 
creatures  to  tlieir  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  and 
end ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable  in 
outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  all  that  is  right, 
and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  ha^ 
man  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which 
almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  human  na- 
tore  being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  which 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders 
it  insensible  to  those  facts  and  verities,  of  which 
awakened  natnre  would  have  the  most  awful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  sen 
sible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  fi>r 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objects 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  which 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitude  bo 
an  evil ;  if  inward  self-enjoyment  be  a  grievance^ 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  folly ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  according- 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery ;  if  a  su- 
preme,  undeviating  attachment  to  every  thing^ 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  ana 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness :  In  short, 
if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing  substantially 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  felicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancholy, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
or  viewed  with  suspicion ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible  with  any  circumstances  which 
right  reason  sanctions.  * 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with- 
in the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  God  who 
?ave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  condescension, 
n  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  discerning  mind 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identicaJ  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  les- 
sons, an  ex^nt  of  meaning  which  spreads  into 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluences,  its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  us  in 
a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character, 
which  truly  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength- 
ens,  ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  an- 
nounces to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whoee 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  th« 
earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  sabjee. 
tion;  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  great- 
ness, condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  infla* 
enoe ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap- 
py passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
*  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  founded 
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in.  inefraipaUo  ftct,  and  peculiarly  demanding 
oor  regard,  appears  from  the  anifbrm  language 
of  Its  divine  aathor,  respecting  himself  and  his 
miiBUMi,  on  all  occasions  where  a  summary  an> 
nindatton  was  fitting.  It  is  asfMritnaUking- 
dgiB,  on  the  eve  of  actual  establishment,  ofwhich 
be  ^ires  notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other 
pett  purposes  of  his  incarnation  are  tobe  re- 
ferred. Tliey  orer  whom  he  means  to  reign  are 
fttaintsd  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
desnnd  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
jestiee.  They  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
wboie  mysterious  power  he  has  so  broken  as  to 
dimUs  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor- 
&]1y  willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
tfaos  removed  all  obstacles,  he  offers  privileges 
of  infinite  benefit;  and  demands  no  submission ; 
BO  detelietion,  no  observance,  bat  what,  in  the 
very  netore  of  things,  are  indispensable  to  the 
recovery  of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
ral happiness :  and  what  He,  by  the  giacious  in- 
fluenees  of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
not  only  ittainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
and  hamUe  heart 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con- 
MaaCly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
liarly onder  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe- 
cial oiaoBer  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almightv  Sovereign ;  looking  to  nis  word 
6r  her  best  light,  and  to  bis  Spirit  for  her  best 
strength ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
in  tte  mamier  most  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
laws,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  inte- 
reste  of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  iJl 
events  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
his  pBiticnlar  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
abofe  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depend- 
ing on  his  goodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
to  his  wiH  in  disappointment  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sen- 
timent  of  an  inspired  instructor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God." 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli- 
gion, though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  du- 
tieg,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
«ptrate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
diseonnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
^rand,  and  universally  governing  prineiple,which 
li  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
•>  a  dormajlt  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
which  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  individual,  into 
the  detail  of  every  day's  deeds :  which,  in  a 
ptines,  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as 
well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate 
tis  choice  of  ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  mea- 
larts ;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  aiid  making  peace ;  which  is  to  accompany 
kiai,  not  onlr  to  the  cloeet,  but  to  the  council ; 
•iich  is  to  fill  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  m  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
■wfol  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  call- 
ad,  before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
•0  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
the  wtiTda  of  the  pious  archbishop  Seeker, 


*  It  ought  to  be  ezplieitly  taujpnt,  aud  much  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extends  its  authority  to  every 
thing  .*  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  the 
lowest*  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth 
ly)  *  things ;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and  kind 
ly  in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our 
good.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  the  same  oommon  nature 
with  those  whom  they  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  dees  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Princes,  as  wdl  as  subjects,  who, 

*  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,*  shall  reap 
*"  eternal  life.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.*  There  are  no  exempt 
oases.  The  maxim  is  of  universal  application. 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  smau.  and  oreat,  shall 
stand  before  God  ,*  when  they  shaD  be  '  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  God*fl  remembranee,  according  to  their 
works.* 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be 
ing  granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  to 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna 
cle,  the  peculiar  olriects  of  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Their  trust  is  of  lerger  extent,  andtaore 
momentous  importance.— Their  influence  in- 
volves the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
pie  should  be  even  more  correct,  because  it  will 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  Their  exalted  sta- 
tion, therefore,  instead  of  furnishing  excuses  for 
omission,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
formance.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not  rather  say, 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  Is  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  Uiose  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishment 
The  power  and  splendor  of  sovereigns  are  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  these 
illustrious  appendages  are'  evidently  not  meant 
for  their  personal  gratification,  but  to  give  im- 
pressiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indis- 
pensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society ; 
and  on  the  adequate  energy  ofwhich,  the  seen* 
rity  and  comfort  of  all  subordinate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesiUte  to  conclude,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit,  prinees  will  be  called  to  account, 
not  only  for  all  the  wrong  whieh  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  tl:e  right  which  they  have  neglected 
to  do  ?    Not  only  for  all  the  evil  they  hive  per 
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petratod«  bat  for  all  that  the^,  wilfully,  have  per- 
aitted?  For  all  Uie  corraptiona  which  they  have 
■anctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have 
discouraged?  It  will  1^  demanded  whether 
thoy  have  employed  royal  opulence,  in  setting 
an  example  of  wise  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  7 
Whether  they  have  used  their  influence,  in  pro* 
moting  objects  clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  7  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  theu 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  dif- 
fVise  religious  principle,  and  sanction  Christian 
virtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  fashionable  profli- 
gacy, and  to  undermine  national  morality  7 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  emnisctent  Being, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
of  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  idl  the  evil  he  disapproves : — by  that 
tnerctful  Beln^^  who  will  recompense  pure  de- 
sires  and  upriffht  intentions,  even  where  p^'o- 
vidential  obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  tmapaniimaU  Being, 
who  sees  their  dimculties,  observes  their  triafi, 
weighs  their  temptations,  commiaserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstances,  of  which  no  human  judge  can 
fivm  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  case  most 
expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  ?  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with  pecu- 
liar complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sove&kign  noma  justly,  loving 

MEROT,  AND  WALKING  HUMBLY  WTTH  GoD. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  bv  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated,  will  qualify  them  (or  eternal  felicity  7 
These  are  invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not 
wholly  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
firom  religion. — 7%ey,  m  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire consolation  and  support  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
7%ey,  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  pow- 
erful resource  to  bear  them  up  a^nst  the  agi- 
tations and  the  pressures,  to  whidi  their  high 
station  inevitablv  exposes  them. 

To  whom  On  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
achs  so  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  princes,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  superior  understanding  and 
sensibility  7  Who,  of  an^  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  difficult  dilem- 
mas 7  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortu- 
nate  monarchs,  who  have  under^jone  striking 
vioissitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamities  s  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  prosperous 
and  happy :— Yet  let  him  who  doubts  this  ge- 
neral truth,  read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  years  of  king  William,  and 
the  last  months  of  queen  Anne ;  and  then  let 
him  proaoan<>B  what  could  be  more  trying,  than 
thuse  disappointments  and  disgusts  which  sunk 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  cares  and 


agitations  which  finally  destroyed  die  peace  o^ 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things^  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  whidi  self-- 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  self.enjoy 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est trials  to  which  mortality  is  liable, — ^would 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  the  view  of  prinoeSt 
even  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  b» 
directed;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  the^ 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank? 

Christian  pietyvwhen  real  in  itself,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
habits,  IS  this  secret  When  the  mind  is  not 
only  conscientiously,  but  affectionately  religious;, 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the  Almighty 
Soverei^,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him,  as  the 
all-gracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationuly  understood 
to  be  such  ftom  the  discoveries  of  divine  grace 
in  the  word  of  God  f— and  let  us  add,  no  1ms  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transformlnf^ 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart :  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  » 
resource,  and  a  refireshment;  insomuch  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  those 

gratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devoui 
bristian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse 
with  his  Maker.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  actf 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives,^t  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  difibses  itself  through 
the  whole  of  life,  puriAring,  exalting  and  tran  • 
quilizing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  moef 
rugged  paths,) — ^making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy 
and  the  burden  of  care  light.  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  ref^hmen 
and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  It 
is  in  si»te  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soborness. — ^The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy; 
and  every  B^p  and  nation  furnish  countless 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial !  *  Were 
there  not,*  says  tlxe  sober  and  dispassionate  Til- 
lotson,  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  impossible  that  they  shovdd  hare  so 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  decrees  of  un- 
derstanding, of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so  rnanr  die 
taut  places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  worlo,  the 
records  whereof  have  oome  down  to  us.  I  aay 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  eflbct 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be 
ascribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  iinagi- 
nation,  but  must  have  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  effect.** 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up, 
as  it  were  spotaneously,  in  the  mind,  and anigh 
degreee  of  excellence,  both  pidilic  and  private, 

*8Kiaon  XL 
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Iw  imfGiietmlj  punned.  In  lach  a  case,  how 
happ/  would  be  the  diatingoished  individual, 
mad  how  tnoonoeivahly  benefited  and  Ueaiied 
would  be  the  oonununity ! 

Plooa  aovereigne  are  at  all  times,  the  richest 
booo  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
The  preeeot  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
•easible  of  Iheir  importance.  A  penod  in  which 
jSw  has  lost  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  its  existence;  in  Which  ancient  institu 


trication  may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  m  man  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  the 
most  threatening^  circumstances,  the  obvious, 
unaffected,  consistent  piety  of  the  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the 
songs  of  a  Tyrtnns;  and  it  will  be  as  sure  a 
pledge  of  eventful  success,  as  either  the  best  die. 
ciphned  armies  or  tae  most  powerfu.  navies 
Who  can  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 


tiflos  are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  undo-   safety  hitherto  to  ^  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
^ibed  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension,  j  queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above 

'  all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 


are  invQiving  Europe  in  conteste  and  convuK 
sioDs,  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  antici> 
pate  the  end.  In  what  manner  10s  ma^  be 
afiected  bv  this  unprecedented  stete  of  thmgs, 
what  perils  im  may  have  to  &ce,  what  difficul- 
ties to  Btmggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ez- 


moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion  7 
May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 
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la  Boral  actions.  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  man*fl  life ;  but 
I  sopeniatiiral  it  alone  guideth. — Hooker. 
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PREFACE. 

Mft.  Pon,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art'  of  literary 
eompositiua  is  *  the  art  to  blot'  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficult^r  and  the  duty  of  this  art, 
:be  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  aothoritv, 
that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 
adopted — iha  art  to  tiof. 

But  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  7  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
we  hegia  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  7  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 
when  time  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the 
And  conceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

But  bow  is  he  to  asoertein  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  7  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in 
dis  disoemment  of  his  own  &nlte,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or 
loD  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 
this  neglected  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probablv  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the 
hoscility  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  were 
ihoald  lie  no  appeaL 

Dui  \f^  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint 
ttoe,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforte  which  they  have  been 
seeustnined  to  indiUge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  stlU  to  persist  in  writing,  may  be  not  be  in 
iomineat  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 
of  himnelf-Hof  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  7 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
he  peroiitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  shohas  uniformly  experienced 
is  honourable  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it?    Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased 


Ita 
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by  flattery .  ttoir  rapport  has  never  been  in  payment  for  aofleninff  errors  that  require,  not  to  be 
qaaliiied,  biit  combated ;  has  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  oSered  to  the  passions,  for  senti 
ments  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre 
vailing  practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  witb 
patience  bold  remonstrance.  In  return,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  more 
substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their 
regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Neat  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  oflfond  him ;  but  when  the  questions 
agitated  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 
intention,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inten- 
tion effectively  muchievous  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  her 

pen 

Should  tend  to  make  one  wortby  man  ber  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppression  of  a 
right,  or  the  establishment  of  a  fidse  princi(rie,  would  be  more  painful  thoii  any  censures  which 
an  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  strena- 
oosly  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  she  will  then  have  turned  to  some  little  ac- 
oount  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defects 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  other  evils  sick- 
ness may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  coantleas 
catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

Barley  Wood,  December^  lOth,  1812 
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CHAP.  I. 


On  the  writer*  efpiouB  bookg. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  isrror,  good  is  separated 
flrom  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  even 
undertakings  which  should  seem  most  exempt 
from  danger  are  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  issue.  Writing  a  soundly- 
reKgious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  ?  The  employ- 
ment is  ffood,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  work  may  bo  unexceptionable  in  its  ten- 
dency,  and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  ?  Even  if  the  reader,  is  his  own  im- 
provement always  the  leading  aim  ?  Does  a  criti- 
cal  spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  is  con- 
vinced  by  the  more  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  a^inst  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  do- 
feat  all  the  ends  of  improvement!  Is  not  an  in- 
signiiicant,  perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection, 
simered  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work :  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
amphantlv  kept  in  the  fbre-ground,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  being  at  once  intended 
to  ffive  prominence  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
is  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  for  trucfi,  or  he  is  only 

ing  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  when 

he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  eorrectioo. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  mere 
secular  operation  7  May  he  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
elegance,  to  correctness,  to  ornament;— alt 
which  indeed  are  neeessarv ;  for  if  he  would 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  read 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  most 
endeavour  to  excel ; — but  may  ne  not,  in  tak- 
ing  some,  take  too  much  pains  to  please,  and 
so  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  to  the  injury 
both  of  his  reader  and  himself  7  Mav  not  the 
ver^  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowers 
which  he  is  anxiously  sticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorations  with  which  he  is  setting  off  thoea 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  oat 
her  person?  May  he  not,  by  too  much  con- 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  errors 
obvious  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  he  not 
use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  diminiah 
the  fbrce  of  his  me.>ning,  and  polish  honest 
vigour  into  unprofitable  tdegance  7 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  an- 
thors  under  their  many  difllcnlties,  as  to  alfow 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitement, 
as  an  under  help  to  assist  such  motives  as  are 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  flill 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  under  their  hand,  it 
has  been  said,  they  would  not  devote  to  ti  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  This  anxiety,  or 
rather  this  absorption,  it  is  presumed,  lasts  ne 
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moget  than  till  the  immediate  object  is  aocom- 
flimd.  It  retreats  indeed,  bat  waits  for  the 
aothor,  seizes  him  again  witli  undiminished 
fiwoe  on  his  next  undertaking.  If  he  fancied 
(bit  his  ibrmer  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  the  fondness  of  an  animal  for  its  young, 
which  is  lost  when  they  no  longer  need  its  foe- 
ttring  eare,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rightly-turned  mind  will 
oat  be  snfficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
bot  will  oool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
wu  exerted  is  answered ;  it  will  not  materially 
iijun  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
pnbaMy,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
Boch  uttdervalne  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
over-rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
nulity  is  that  anthor,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  aliTC  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Con- 
Ticled  indeed  will  he  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
ID  tbinkbg  his  work  as  flowing,  as  when,  with 
a  jndgnient  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
hot,  uid  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace  I 

Bot  perha^  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
seviee,  if  be  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  vaioB,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it  Is  it  not 
tkerelbre  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
■MgniQr  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  completo  liopeleBsness  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterprise  7  Natural  indolence  is 
in  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
Sgioas  exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ; 
thus  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  all  •  Again,  the  timid 
writer  fiireses  that  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  hia  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqaaZifying  defection,  did  he  not  take  comfort 
in  the  ehaaos  that  his  oensors  may  possibly  dis- 
igiee  among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving criticisni,  and  that  one  may  even  corn- 
Bead  what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
ii  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censore,  be  would  bo  vain ;  without 
ioiae  hope  of  approbatioo,  even  the  purity  of 
his  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
from  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
ef  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
sad  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself  that  both  Ibelings  and  motives  be 
pore.  It  is  of  the  kst  importance  that  he  do 
ut  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
ody  the  booour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
lary  renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
b^  the  prodominating  principle.  He  will  also 
he  earefol  thsit  his  best  endowments  be  not  con- 
verted into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be 
tautioQs  that  hM  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
irm  his  zeal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
hii  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
lb  not  extinguish  it 

But  if  he  comes  off  dear  from  these  tempta- 
tiooa,  other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  £at  in  composing  a  religious 
work  for  tho  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 
part  of  himself:  that  he  is  probably  exhibiting 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  than  he  is  j 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
,it  IS  his  bounden  duty  to  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent  of  bis  general  defects,  he  i«i  at  least  carefully 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writing,  every 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  bis  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately  on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating the  great  effects  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  of  his  dangers.  That  very 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouraging 
satyrist,  that,  *  To  mend  the  world  *8  a  vast  de- 
sign.* It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi- 
gramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  eflfects,  the  Christian  writOT 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection,  what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  most  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  bv  his  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sormon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex- 
cept a  feWf  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  afler,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reforma- 
tion at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salAtarv 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  less  searching ;  that 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithfiS.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surface  of  truth,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  disingenious  discretion,  by  irimming 
between  God  and  the  world,  by  concealing  trutlia 
he  ought  to  have  brought  forward,  or  bv  palliat- 
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ing  those  he  darst  not  diflavow :  popularity  thas 
obtained  will  afford  groand  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoiding  these,  and  all  si- 
milar errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  He  who  gave  the  talents,  gave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  ho  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in- 
fected with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt- 
ed to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  will  more  carefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  When 
duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  an^  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind ;  nor 
will  he  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo- 
sure of  a  fault  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence against  those  whom  the  reproof  may 
suit,  nor  a  secret  self-complacent  certainty,  that 
if  any  thing  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ; 
that  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad- 
monitions— that  they  can  never  stand  out  against 
such  persuasions  as  he  has  to  offer — ^never  re- 
sist such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  their 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  has 
.'le  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  faults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  is  condemning, 
may  bo  peculiarly  his  own  ?  With  just  indig- 
nation against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion for  the  offender,  remembering,  that  he 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  also 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus- 
tice, hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  agamst 
an  author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  fiills 
short  of  the  strictness  of  his  writings.  It  is  a 
disparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors, 
and  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  against  him  than  he  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  inequality  of  mind, 
a  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not 
sufficiently  dead  to  the  world ; — these  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 
When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic, he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
va8t  importance  ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
the  truth,  of  vn^^  ..c-r.c  lonestiv  ar^licrt  of  not 
declaring  the  air^^^s  ^ofinsei  o*  ^loc     ^ii^  own 


heart  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  ol 
his  subject,  and  he  deprecates  the  thought  of 
shrinking  from  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  truth, 
or  of  withholding  the  moet  powerful  enforce- 
ment to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  ap 
prehensive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indulge  a  vio- 
lent or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisteriallj 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority ; 
lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uncharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  ho  is  fearful  lest  by  being  more  forbearing' 
he  shoulu  be  less  upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to 
soflen  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  too 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  should  compro- 
mise  truth  for  human  favour. — ^Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  bfmg  his  principles,  nis  faith,  tfnd  his  convic- 
tions, into  full  operation ;  he  warmly  declares 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully  testifies 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  be  comes  to  act,  he  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very 
fault  in  himself,  against  which  he  has  been  cau- 
tioning others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  he 
febls  stVong  remains  in  himself  of  that  corruption 
of  which  It  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  some 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdued 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  as 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected  that  the  faults  he  described  he  wonld 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  would 
have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writerdiad  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religions  topics  is  however  the 
person  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.    He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  his  principles.    He  has  held  out  a  rule,  to 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  criticsl 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard ;  and  he 
will  .be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasion, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli 
gion  itself  will  suffer  by  his  departure  from   it. 
The  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac- 
tice  to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  truly 
scriptural,  will  fUrnish  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.    The  solemn  dread  lest  this  inconsia- 
tency  should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  last 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertions, 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vigilanoe,  quickens 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.    He  experiences  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  to  ap- 
pear better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  tone 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  bv  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  professions  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  moment  ho  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  glance 
at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  arguments 
with  which  he  may  have  successfully  combated 
some  error  of  the  reader ;  when  he  feels  how 
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moch  his  own  heart  is  still  under  the  dominion 
of  that  wron^  temper  of  which  he  has  fbrci- 
Uj  ezpoeed  the  turpitude  to  the  oonviction  of 
other  B. 

There  is,  however,  no  personal  reason  which 
ccdd  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
itandard.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  he  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  pressing  it  upon  others — ^his  own  ex- 
perience of  its  excellence.  If  there  be  anv  in 
which  he  unhappily  fails,  he  is  clearly  justified 
in  reeunmending  it  from  the  humbling  sense  of 
bis  own  deficiency  in  it  Thus  he  will  in  either 
cue  enforce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
beeaQse  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it  7 

But  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im. 
periectioaattached  to  humanity ,  christian  writers 
do  not  always  attain  to  the  excellence  they  su?- 
|est,  let  US  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi- 
ples are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical ittaioments  mean.    Let  us  not  suspect 
that  it  if  not  the  endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
as  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
doet  which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  an,  let  us  bo  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men ;  provided  we 
observe  tivem  struggling  with  those  passions, 
ind  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impeded  by  na- 
tural  infirmi^,  thooeh  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
sional irritation,    "nie  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  the  fer- 
vent prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
prodoees  in  the  sel^basing  heart    To  instance 
in  a  Amiiiar  case : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient*word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg- 
meat;  these  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
i^ainst  him ;  bat  he  cloes  not  hear,  in  the  writer's 
sightly  review  of  the  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebake  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  reso- 
lotions  against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  per- 
haps at  uits  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
(Ftdnal  sQbjogvtioD  of  his  temper. 

Yet  hb  reputation  misht  sufier  in  another 

way ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  these  humbling 

eBafossioDS  of  the  writers  in  question,  he  would 

be  ready  to  oonduda  that  they  were  *  Sinners 

ahsve  an  the  Galileans.*    Whereas  the  truth 

ant  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the 

peroepCioo  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  that 

thin|fs  which  would  be  slight  foalts  in  the  esti- 

Biation  of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grave 

cflenees.    Things  whieh  they  lament  as  evils 

:f  BMgnitnde,  would  to  the  less  tender  eon- 

«eisBce  be  impalpable,  imperceptible.    For  in- 

tfaace, — ^While  the  eavitler  would  call  even  the 

sauasioii  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  thetf  would 

call  a  heartloM  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 

would  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 

aace  bad  not  been  neglected,  ther  other  would  be 

oeeasy  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he  folt 

'hat  the  spirit  bad  not  accompanied  the  form. 

Vol.  II 


The  reprover  might  even  accuse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  humblln|r  himself  for  something  which  was 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  hi^mble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  his  regret — he  was  abasing  himself 
ror  some  vanity,  which  like  an  excrescence  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
poison  had  mixed  with  it  When  a  humble  man 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  bo 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  the  vir- 
tues of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself.  His 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eyes 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beaqty  are  before 
her*s.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed  to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  by  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart 
The  faults  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  bring 
his  own  faults  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  consideration  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  nlmself^  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  pains 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  after 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christians 
U  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised, 
and  the  insignificance  or  hoUowness  of  religious 
instruction  perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
affections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  neceisity  of  christian  resig- 
nation ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  in 
certain  stages  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitfhL  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  apostle, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  master, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said, '  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  1 7* 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  addit^ional  reason 
why  the  pious  writsr  should  guard  against  ex- 
cesses in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  could  ^  it- 
ness,  he  would  exultingly  reiterate  the  vulgar 
bat  melancholy  truism :  Hoto  much  eatier  it  U 
to  pnaeh  than  to  praetiee  !  How  gladly  would 
he  have  brought  the  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  the 
discourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing  ! 
^Goldnnith  Welding,  ftc.  te 
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Bat  allowing  the  worst — granting  that  the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
solve never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction  becaose 
the  author  had  faults,  Lord  Bacon's  inexhausti- 
ble mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protestant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspirsd  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideration should,  like  the  sacred  penman,  cri- 
minate  himself.  Their  ingenuous  self-abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi- 
mony, and  was  doubtless  directed  by  the  hol^ 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  offending  historian.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  iiot 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  heul  be. 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
belter  man  than  Moees,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated the  memory  <}f  that  oflfonce  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  bis  entering  the  land  of  promise— 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
enormity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  iDtensity  of  his  repentance— nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  oMn 
among  us  have,  through  the  preventing  grace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  sigrjoal  dBTenoes 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
comparison,  they  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
votedness  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self^  whidi  so 
eminently  characterised  those  inspired  servants 
of  God. 

Bat  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther— even  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
had  not  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  tlus 
possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtless,  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  In  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  dear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasmus. 

If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning.  Though  we  allow  that  even  to  the 
•eador  it  is  far  more  satis&ctory  when  the  life 
Ulustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infidlible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  the 
rovers')  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleaded  against 
ns.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possess- 
ed, as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opinions  7 — 


Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tha. 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their  livea 
were  not  flagitious  ? 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  God's  glory, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument  that  pro- 
motes  it — ^that  the  opulence  of  the  very  mind 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  uac^  by 
the  owner  to  his  hurt*— Uiat  he  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  a  business,  that  he  may  lose  sight 
of  his  end — that  he  may  neglect  personal,  while 
he  is  advancing  public  religion— or  be  so  anxi- 
ous  for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  cannot 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfully 

Crofit  by  the  truths  he  teaches :  bless  God  that 
e  has  been  useful  to  us ;  and  pray  that  his  er- 
rors may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  wrill  confess  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  straui  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  there  are  moments  in  whicli, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  body,  or 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  he  is  inwardly 
lamenting  his  own  deadness  to  the  very  things 
on  which  he  is  insisting.  He  however  perse- 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pur- 
suing,'  he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  tUl,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  back  the  filling.  Were  it  suspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  were 
written  under  this  declension  of  seal,  what  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inconsist- 
eney,  when  his  merit— if  we  dare  use  the  wot  d 
merit— consists  in  overcoming  the  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not  His 
depression  may  in  fact  have.been  augmented  by 
hia  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  m  solemnity 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  upon  others, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  ftelings ;  lest  the  ar- 
guments  which  were  intended  to  alarm  tho 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  an- 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  prioci- 
pies  to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particular 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress persons  of  imajgination  only :  it  is  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  to 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  does  not  in- 
terfere with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any 
political  propensity,  any  proftssional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  ideas  of  ever^^  intelli- 
gent mind  which  Ues  open  to  receive  it;  it  infuaee 
itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individaal,  as  it  originally  assimilated  it* 
self  to  that  of  every  government,  without  saeri- 
ficin|r  any  thing  of  its  specifio  quality,  withoot 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  its 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  in  fu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  ecceptablo 
to  the  capacity  of  the  |[enera]  recipient  To 
exclude  reason  fVom  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inquire 
into  its  truth ; — to  exclude  elegance  from  its  ex- 
hibition, is  not  the  prdwble  method  to  invite 
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uf  taste  to  speeakte  on  its  beauty.  If  how- 
■tor  the  writer  posseM  litUe  of  thegraoefl  which 
■mbelliBh  truth,  if  he  cannot  adoin  it  with  those 
charms  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to  its 
hutrei,  jet    attract  to  ita  contemplation;  atill 
plani  aenae  and  unafiected  pietj  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  which  may  prove 
oaefol  to  a.  large  and  Taliiable  proportion  of 
readers.     Bat  Iwre  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.    A 
aooad  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  pMvent 
piety  from  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  have 
been  accoetomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub- 
jects eshibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severally  susceptible.    Let  them  not 
•ee  a  sabject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
iajaied  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigared  by 
any  ooarseneae  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
my  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  bo  stre. 
nuooaly  against  the  introduction  of  the  affec 
tions  into  rdigion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
feel  his  subject, — that  ha  will  teach  religion 
more  safely  to  others,  from  not  having  fblt  its 
influence  on  his  own  heart, — that  he  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  than 
from  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres. 
sioo  at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing,— -that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  cnthnsiasro,  proceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it !— that  therefore  it  is  better 
Ihit  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  tnibrmed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
best  preoaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi- 
rit  by  not  possessing  it  He  cannot  communi- 
cate the  distemper  w  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
cautiously  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
famish  the  profime  with  a  plausible  argument 
igainst  religion  itsel£  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
pSes  the  observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Athe- 
ism with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
be  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous^  he  con- 
tinues to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
oot  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age ;  like  one 
who  is  convinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis. 
temper  in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality :  like 
ooe  vhose  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
ttiim,  bat  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  ;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
li^on  is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
princif^  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
vates his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

Btft  to  return  to  the  reader^  If  we  had  no 
ki^ber  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
ooe  wonld  almost  think  that  the  mere  feelings 
ef  gratitude  and  good-nature  might  tempt  to 
ibow  our  affection  to  our  pious  benefectors,  by 
profiling  from  (heir  exhortations,  their  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  tonch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
naoy  departed  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
to6ount,  fAey  will  stand  the  foremost     Let  us 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  ourselves  out  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
were  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  Prophets 
and  Apostlest-r-*  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judge  of 
alL» 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labours 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  ?  Let  us  show  them  that  thev 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  whico 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re. 
joicing  in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
their  holy  Isbours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefficacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard— 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  fer  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  or  if  we 
fergive  their  piety  fer  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  Promderkcd. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  God*s' 
providential  government  of  the  world.  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redress 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  we  believe  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance  ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety ;  to  suppose 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  casualties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  be- 
hold the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
beating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola- 
tion around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them :  all  this  would  render 
human  life  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing. Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionallv 
to  catch,  could  say^  it  would  not  be  worth  whUe 
to  live  in  a  world  which  wa$  not  governed  by  Pro 
videnee. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  dearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  through 
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them :  as  soon  as  we  are  broag^ht  to  reoognize 
Grod*8  authority,  and  to  confide  in  his  goodness, 
we  can  say  to  oar  unroly  hearts,  what  he  said 
to  the  tempestnons  waves,  Peoee,  he  sfiU. 
Though  an  is  perplexity,  we  know  who  can  re- 
dace  confusion  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  InteUigenoe,  we  shall 
poflsesB  oar  souls  in  patience,  and  resign  oar 
will  with  sabmission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fally  established,  we  become  persaaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  woold  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  oat  oar 
future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
set  up  oar  rest  here ; — as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pnrsnit  of  that  better  state  to 
which  etsrnal  mercy  is  conducting  as  throngh 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  all  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  aU  events — 
to  see  him  in  all  oar  comforts,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity  with  which  he  imparts  them — to  adore 
the  same  substantial,  though  less  obvioos  mercy, 
io  our  afilictions— 4o  acknowledge  at  onoe  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri. 
als,  and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them— to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re- 
gard  him  in  his  providential  direction  with  a 
confidence  which  makes  every  hardship  support- 
able— to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con- 
duct,  composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  thtf  too  reluc 
tant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
ther*s  empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  their  presumption,  who,  virtually  snatching 
^the  reins  of  government  from  Gknl,  would  involve 
the  earth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  the  denial 
which  the  ambitious  sapplicant  received  to  his 
mad  request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  *of 
Ood  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures :  My  son,  the  very  temdenute  I  ehow 
in  denying  $o  ruinmu  a  petttion,  ts  the  pureet 
froof  that  I  am  indeed  thy  father* 

Sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
have  a  definite  sense.  But  we  oilen  fancy  tt 
unjustly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintelUgible.  Thos 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
cise meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course.  Some  talk  of  thoee  chimerical  beings, 
nature,  fate,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  positively 
as  if  tliey  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
power  aL.d  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuitous, 
or  as  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  tlie 
credit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope- 
rations,  bMsause  we  know  not  how  else  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  For  instance :  We  ascribe  to  him 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
while  we  talk  as  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
^rder  might  be  effected  by  an  inferior  agency. 
We  sometimes  speak  as  if  we  assigned  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  world  to  two  distinct  beings : 


whatever  is  awful  only,  and  out  of  the  oomnMMi 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolutions,  volca- 
noes, earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Ahas 
going  backward,  the  sun  stationary  on  Gibeoii« 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotence :  but  when  we 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  saying,  that  to 
maintain  invarikble  order,  unbroken  regularity, 
perpetual  unifbrmity,  and  systematic  beauty  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  prooA  of  infinite  superintend- 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought  it  wouki 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbemming  his  dignity  lo 
order  the  afiUrs  of  beinga  whom  he  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  di|^nity  to  create.  It  looks 
as  if^  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  for  making 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  him  with 
the  care  of  us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  ooncems,  to  supply  the  wants,  and  dis- 
pose the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  his 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  his  rational  subjects 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  turn  them  over 
to  another, «  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  hu  ge. 
neral  prqvidence,  as  his  particular  appointments. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  oat  opinion  in  respect  to  hie 
management  of  certain  parts  of  it  Now,  that 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  specific  energy 
•individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  sopposin|^ 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect 
God.— Whatever  was  his  design  in  the  fbrma^ 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation^ — David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipotent 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  does 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God's  providential 
care  as  an  ^ort,  but  describes  our  continual 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openeth 
Am  hand,  andJIUeth  aU  Udnge  Uoing  with  pUtu 
teouMneee;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  as 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
are  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology  teaches,  the 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  each  of  whom  die- 
tributes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  are 
we  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  anoUier. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  ef  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holy  wilL  *  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faitl),  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  the  philoeo- 
pher  perceives  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  most 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
events  which  are  now  passing  before  our  eyes  ? 
What  can  we  say  to  the  perplexed  state  of  aa 
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dasolMtod  world  7  There  te  no  way  of 
fiaemaBg-liog  the  conftMiion  but  by  leeiD^  God 
in  every  thing^.  Not  to  edore  his  providence  as 
bevii^  KNiie  gnnd  acheme  which  he  is  carrying 
sn,  some  lemole  beneficial  end  in  view*  some 
onrerealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  insemtsibie^  but  seemingly  oontradietory, 
is  practical  atlieisni.  To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  ciyilized  world,  the  tyranny 
which  taai*  up  order  and  mwalify  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
ilhfn  siith  Msrkwww  gathering  over  the  heads 
9f  soae  oooBlrieii^  such  tempests  borsting  over 
than  of  others  these  scenes  most  subvert  the 
isith,  Qoet  aztingnish  the  hope,  <^  all  who  do 
not  fimdy  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
*stillelfa  the  ragin|^>f  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves**  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
Ae  sMdacss  ef  ih^ peoples  will  in  his  appointed 
seeson  eoahlc  as  to  say, '  And  where  is  toe  fury 
of  the  appteseor  ?'  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
how  eoon,  eoable  os  to  ask,  *  Where  is  the  man 
thai  wade  the  earth  to  tremble— rthat  did  shake 
kingdoms  that  made  the  world  a  wildernees 
that  destroyed  tbe<aties  thereof— that  opened 
not  tbe  hoQse  of  his  prisoners  7*  Tee-^isor- 
naized  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
let  US  be  assured  that  it  is  not  tamed  adrift,  that 
things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  random.  Though 
As  people  are  rriirilioos,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
renounced  his  dominion  over  them*  The  most 
sfpresrivo  and  desti  active  agents  are  his  myste. 
rises  ministers :  they  are  carrying  on,  though 
vaeonsmooaly,  his  omversal  plan— a  plan,  which 
tboogh  eompBealed  is  consistent;  though  ap* 
parently  disorderly  will  be  fbond  fiaaUy  harmo- 


In  some  psseesof  mechanism  we  have  observed 
difierent  artists  employed  in  diflforent  branches 
of  the  same  machinery ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
boor,  each  moo  perfimns.  hie  allotted  portion,  in 
otler  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
aaugned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
appBcation  of  his  own.  Busy  in  ezeouting  his 
su^  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
hii  concern  to  miderstsnd  the  work  assigned  to 
ethers,  still  leea  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  Blaster.  Bat  though  the  workman  is  igno> 
not  how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma. 
fihjns  woold  have  been  incomplete  withoot  his 
seemingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  timei,  tbe  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
lad  articai&tions,  parts  which  were  not  known 
ts  be  soseeptiUe  m  connexion ;  combinee  the  se- 
psnte  divisione  withoot  difficulty,  because  the 
mmnl  workmen  have  only  been  individuallv 
hripiag  to  acoompiish  the  original  plan  which 
had  prerioosly  existed  m  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescienoe  of  God  is  among  his  peculiar- 
\y  iacommnnicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
Bi  indeed  that  it  ts  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
SBV  portion  of  it  were  Imparted  to  as,  how  in- 
eoieeivabiy  woold  the  distress  of  human  life  be 
■fgravated !  Bat  if  we  aUow  his  ommseiepce, 
ec  cannot  doubt  his  Pirovidence.  He  would  not 
ftresee  contingencies,  for  which  he  could  not 
pfovide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
woven that  It  u  impoesible  to  separate  them. 
Ss  omniscience  foresees,  his  understanding, 
ahieh  is  infinite,  arranges,  his  sovereignty  de. 


orees,  his  omnipotence  ezecntes  the  purposes  of 
hb  wilL— His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti* 
nuance.  When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takee  place.  The  two  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  oon 
traidictovy;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  Boocession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  seee  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were 
God's  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  agesv  is  one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
throop^h  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  m 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  ex- 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re- 
duce, if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotence  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rsjah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  his 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has 
more  subieets  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  7— We 
anewer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
doddoes  not  delegate  his  authirUy  to  the  op. 
pressor,  though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keeps  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chastieement,  these 
black  instrumento  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintentionallv  preparing  the  elemente 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  has 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  '  for  tbe  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,'  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive eoil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  eeeds  offuture 
riches  and  fortility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town.— They 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objecto  of  our  ten- 
derest  commiseration.  The  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  oor  pity. 
But,  after  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  deepair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  impels  to  indostry ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  oonvenienee, 
symmetry,  and  beaaty  which  spring  out  of  the 
ashes  make  ue  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsightliness  to  whieb 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  ns 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment 

Often  have  tbe  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  ito  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real- 
ized  in  their  ultimate  efiects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  conflagra- 
tion, *  when  the  elemente  shall  melt  with  forvent 
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beat,  and  the  earth  itielf  ehall  be  barned  up,* 
which  is  to  prove  only  the  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  now  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteoasness.  Let  us,  in 
every  stage  leadins*  to  thb  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things/  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com- 
pletion.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  F^te  for  the 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se. 
veral  divisif^ns.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre. 
sums  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  t  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almigbtv 
mind  ?  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  uni. 
verse  are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creature,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth? 

But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  Grod  the  di- 
rection  of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
not  well,  aAor  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  we  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  We  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  his  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
the  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  Hia 
is  *  the  kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power*  is  the 
source,  and  '  the  glory'  the  result  of  his  admi- 
nistration. Ho  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary compulsion  of  men's  minds,  rob  them  of 
that  freedom  by  which  they  ofi^nd  him,  nor  by 
a  force  on  their  liberty^  prevent  those  sins  and 
follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  fellies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
they  are  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange- 
ments,  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
saoses  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal- 
terns in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
they  are  competed  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not 
to  aspire  to  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
aims.    Yet  a  lower  end  is  sometimes  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  withoat 
usur(»ng  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  abstain- 
ing from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  good  from  a 
prmeiple  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  prmdple  by  doing  or  forbeuing  the  action  ; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  from 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  we  might 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  set  out  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  occur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather  than  hj 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  motives 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  fer  the  general 
g^ood !  Many  whom  the  utmoet  stretch  of  cha- 
rity  cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
acting  ffom  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  comfert  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty. Though  they  are  sober  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  aiferds  a 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same  bounds  as 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raiso  their 
reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hungry 
(hough  they  are  public-spirited  merely  from  am 
bition,  yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  tho  spirit 
of  the  country,  saves  it  If  such  right  actions, 
perfermed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution ; — i^  being  done  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pro- 
moting  the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  and 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  legiti. 
mate  reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
oflen  promotes  the  most  important  plans,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  man's  judgment    May  we  be  allowed  to  of- 
fer an  instance  or  two,  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  instruments  and  events,  directly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom  ? 
What  earthly  iudge,  if  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  strong* 
est  evidences  of  the  troth  of  Christianity  to  un- 
believers, but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  cor- 
roboration 7    If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending^fer  instance,  the  ascertaining 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the  success 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  into  whose  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
selves to  be  committed  7    According  to  all  hu- 
man  prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnesses 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  should 
we  not  refuse  to  luJge  our  records  in  ttie  hands 
of  our  opponents  7 
But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sight  ours  u  foU? 
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fit  to  make  one  of  the  most  striking 
prooftoftha  troth  of  Chriatianity  depend  on  the 
Irrinj^  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  '  to 
tbem  also  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God/ 
SD  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
preaent  opposition  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
tffiking  prooft  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petod  hatred.    And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actoally  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  ?    Reason  itself 
owns  its  Talidity ;  for  what  coHosion  can  now  be 
charged  opon  the  concarrent  witnesses  of  Cfaris- 
tiaattjr,  when  each  party  in  court  is  decidedly 
at  farianoe  with  the  other  7     Who  can  ration- 
illy  qoestkm  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
CQBtained  in  their  genuine  archives^-that  evi- 
denee  resolting'  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
frets,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre- 
dictioiii  ?   Where  can  we  more  confidehtly  look 
for  the  troth  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  yerificationa  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history,  their  irrerersible  antipathy  their  actual 
condition,  and  existing  character  1 

To  vcntnre  another  specimen.  If  we  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
struetioo  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probably  have 
thoogfat  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantine ;  we 
might  have  suppoeed  the  first  christian  emperor 
would  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
deemer's blood.  Omniscience  selected  for  the 
awful  retribotion  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtoous  one 
it  is  troe,  hot  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  bosiness,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Chiistians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent  While 
this  otter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
evidence  of  tin  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  wis  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God,'  and  is  only  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pure 
worship  it  has  restored — ^the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
mr  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  supreme  wis- 
^37),  and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
teem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  If  ever  the  hand  or  providence  was 
ooospicoous  as  the  meredian  son,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
tpparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-niiing  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
opposite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  ot.Sers  eontribote  to  the  general  end.  If  this 
fraad  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  ifur  review 
tor  advice,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tioa  and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti- 
essd  both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  7  How 
ihcMild  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
iasdequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
JKled  one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
aenoe  of  Luther  would  mar  any  -enterprise  it 
Aigbt  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
pnjector  woald  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish- 
SKot  of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronoanoed,  that  among  the  human  facul- 
ciei,  wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
tut  the  canae  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
esonisite  aatirea  on  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 


tion of  the  priests,  as  eompletely  contradict  th 
opinion,  as  Luther,  by  his  magnanimity  ai)  6 
roic  perseverance,  triumphantly  overtuf  tiie 
other.  This  inconsiderate,  blusterinf  Henry 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  rum 
the  cause,  by  uniting  his  hostility  to  the  reform- 
ers, with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papa/ 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perversencss 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us, 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  ? 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indnlgenoest  through  the  profli- 
ijfate  venality  of  Leo,  for  buildine*  St  Peter*s  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  every  protestant  church  in  Britein — in 
Europe — in  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted, tbat  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish- 
ing learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ighorance  of  the  monks  7  All  these 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  effecte  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingrediente,  which  had  no  na- 
tural affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  wore  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  mo^ 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  human  means,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Praetieal  usee  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 

Wk  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine. — ^That  the  pre- 
sent dark  dispensations  which  affiict  the  earth 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  dis- 
pute ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  offbnce  to 
others  7  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw- 
fully contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation  ! 
We  look  with  an  oxcluBtve  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  in  which  there  was  onlv  Jonah  who 
feared  Grod,  those  who  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  the  storm,  found  him  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  desolating  storm,  as  a  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  hi?  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  professing 
christians,  as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot  re- 
pent of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  negli- 
gence; it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  upon  examining  into  the  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  spiritual  condition,  no  trust  in  our  exactnesi 
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in  oome  peculiar  daties,  no  fancied  superiority 
of  oorselvea,  to  others,  no  exemption  from  gtoea 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  ns  into  a 
belief  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  offenders. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  dispensations* 
If  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  6od*s  agency  in  com. 
mon  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  we  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  appointment,  it  might 
still  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de- 
termined  in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it— that  we  do  not 
take  our  place  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  whiclywe  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  pleases :  that  it  is  he  who  *  ordereth 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
individual  difficmties,  as  arbing  from  the  same 
predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate the  train  of  thought  may  account  K>r  those 
mnrmnrs  which  arise  m  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjects  of  his  mural  go- 
vernment, we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
events  which  we  should  then  allow  were  either 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accident,  or  the  provocation  of  men  7  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  effi- 
cient In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence  were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  ns  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  roft,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ;  we  should  be- 
come both  humble  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it;  we  should  be  fateful  in  proeperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it  A  deep  conviction 
of  God's  authority  over  us  and  his  property  in 
OS,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  ac 
knowledgment  that  all  is  his.  The  very  heathen 
entertained  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty;. they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
thg  idiverer* 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more  in- 
stant in  prajer,  we  should  more  fervently  sup- 
plicate him  in  our  dutresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty  of  prayer  to  him, 
f  implicit  trust  in  him,  of  unqualified  submis- 
sion to  him;  fi»r  the  same  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govern,  makes  it  right  that  w« 
should  obey  ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  chajraeter  of  the  sul»- 
ject,  and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign  Thus 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  con- 
tained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peni- 
tent of  Babylon,  *  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  perfections  of 

THX  MIND  THAT  HATH  WISDOM, 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affair* 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  we 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  coDsidera> 
ble  enough  to  come  from  Grod,  nor  of  course  to 
require  that  we  should  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselves  what 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  more 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  impa- 
nity.  But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  things, 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  die- 
turb  our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intellectual 
or  moral  deficiencies.  Most  men  are  better  sa- 
tisfied with  their  allotment  of  capacity  than  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  than 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviouslv  more  highly  gifled,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  K>rward  to  repme  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  advantages.  Thoush  too  sensibly  alive 
to  tlie  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  restric- 
tions in  the  article  of  personal  merit  In  the 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
Grod.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  us 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  out 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  by 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  suffering  to  our  be. 
nefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin 
Without  bein^  the  author  of  evil,  tlie  bare  sag* 
gestion  of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  tc 
his  own  glory,  by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  ini« 
perfect  goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisement- 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  sometimes 
brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  compunction 
for  their  own  offences.  God  makes  use  of  the 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  owaeyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence.  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  im- 
perfections,  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  This  super 
induced  vigilance  teaches  them  to  fbar  all  the 
resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the  approaches  to 
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It  is  a  Mlntar?  ie«r,  which  keeps  them 
6om  naiof  all  the  hberty  they  hare ;  it  leads 
tliem  to  avoid  not  only  what  it  decidedly  wron^, 
but  to  stop  short  of  what  is  doabtful,  to  keep 
door  of  what  is  sospicious:  well  knowings  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  dan^r  from  de. 
BtnMtion.  It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  eril,  to  anticipate  the 
yenueioas  fniit  in  the  opening  blosaom. 

Hm  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
pose  OS  to  oootinnal  distrust  When  we  oar- 
sshes  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  enspect  that 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — That  process 
vhieh  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
losBSpeet  is  not  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fimcy  tlwt  all  stands  still  The  various  jiarts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
Mcted  by  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
sight; — bot,  thoasfh  it  may  be  so  attenuated  aa 
to  be  invi^de,  it  is  nevef  oroken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
be  aceaniidished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  Bot  if,  after  tracinp  Provi- 
denee  throogh  m^nj  &  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  him  :  ii^  afWr  having  lost  our  clue, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  is 
nspended,  or  that  his  agency  has  ceased,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  or  sight — he  is  pro- 
eseding,  if  the  comparison  maybe  allowed,  like 
Che  faUod  Arethnsia,  whose  stream  having  dis- 
appeared in  the  plaee  to  which  it  had  been  fol. 
lowed  np,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
tboQgh  we  are  not  eur^  of  our  incredulity,  till 
wo  again  discover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
same  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
aassa^  throogh  every  oMtruction,  rises  once 
noro  in  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  unexpected 


Bat  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
eeooomy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  b^  laws 
soalatiTe  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tmes :  we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
disdpline,  as  he  trains  his  servants.  Penal  laws 
m  state,  liko  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dieate  no  hatred  to  these  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
dumed,  for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  tliey  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
adomiition  rather  than  chastisement,  and  serve 
H  mnefa  for  prevention  as  ponishment  The 
fimpUne  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
Im  is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
bot  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per- 
edvBs  hie  lather's  motive  tor  restraining  him, 
H  the  act  of  obedience  havin|[  induced  the  ha- 
kit,  and  both  having  broken  in  h\4  rebellious 
v3l,  he  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re. 
■tnint;  oo  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
reaed  son  lomis  to  despise  the  father,  who  has 
rnsn  him  a  fioense  to  which  he  has  discern- 
Qot  enou^  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
^ktequent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  great 
iae^ne  of  God^s  universal  superintendance  is 
wt  only  madly  denied,  or  inconsistently  over- 
ooked  br  one  class  of  men,  but  is  foolishly  per- 
IL  I 


verted,  or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
out entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta* 
tion  and  government  are  cited  on  the  most  tri. 
vial  occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infiniie  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goodness.  The  persons  who  are  f;uilty 
of  this  famt  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
ertions,  or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endea- 
vours, he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encoo^ 
rages  idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretenc&of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
doty ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Ureat  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit  We  ])ave  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interposition 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
trosses  into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  God,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feci,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use;  not  for  displav,  but  exerdae; 
and  as  it  is  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  npt,  as  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions-^-not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *be  cannot 
rest,*  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 
— nor  like  him  t»  repair  the  wrongs  of  one  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  but 
that,  *  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,*  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unreoompensed, 
from  the  earliest  ofipring  of  pioos  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  fiiith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  thin^  and  it  is  the  view  which 
the  eniighttaed  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
his  anger  against  second  causes,  and  affiirds 
him  such  «i  assurance  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  ovflT-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  his 
eventual  good  inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com 
polled  submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
aoqniescenoe  in  goodness.  He  feels  that  his 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
onHy  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 

•  Abasosras— BMhsr,  chap,  vi 
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perturbations,  moderate  ita  impatience,  soothe 
its  terrors,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momentary  suspen- 
sion, restore  it 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consolations  of  tlie  believer;  but 
those  secret  stings  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty  individual  in  any  cri- 
minal pursuit — that  luricing  discontent  which 
gives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
discord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — ^that  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.  If  they  allow  that  ho 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos- 
sibly  inspect  the  concerns  of  every  private  fa- 
mil  v,  much  less  of  every  single  subject  This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral, but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com- 
posed of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The  in- 
terests of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes  the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  sufferer  from  being  ultimately  a 
loser.  If,  as  we  are* assured,  upon  God's  author- 
ity,  that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
ed ? — Though  He  toko$e  footiteps  are  not  jbioim, 
may  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  US,  yet  if  wo  allow  that  he  acts 
wisely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
6ontrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
op  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  Individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort; — should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  favour  without  dahm,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whose  veracity  fulflls  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — ^to 
Him  whose  pity  commiserates  the  afflicted, 
^hosc  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whoee  long 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellious,  whose  Ioto 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je 
sus  accepts  the  penitent  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  goodness  of  Ood,  It  is  this  goodness 
which  influences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fa- 
vour, attributes  which  would  else  necessarily 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo 
tent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  oar 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  power  which 
might  overwhelm  us,  act  for  our  preservation 
Without  this  goodness,  all  his  other  perfections 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beauties  of  his  natural 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  blotted  from 
the  firmament — they  might  indeed  exist,  but 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prin- 
ciple,  as  we  should  neither  have  seen  nor  lelt 
them,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  said  to  be. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almighty 
as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sovereign- 
ty. God,  in  establishing  his  moral  government, 
might  indeed  have  acted  solely  by  his  sovereign- 
ty. He  might  have  pleaded  no  other  reason  for 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominion.  He 
might  have  governed  arbitrarily,  without  ex* 
plaining  the  nature  of  his  requisitions.  He 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without 
endearing  bimsllf  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  this,  while  he  maintained 
his.  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigates 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invitations 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour  of  au- 
thority by  the  allurement  of  his  promises.  In 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  from  disobedi- 
enco,  he  balances  them  with  the  ofiered  pleni- 
tude of  our  own  felicity,  and  thus  instead  of  ter- 
rifying, attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  threatens, 
it  18  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  the 
necessit}'  of  punishing  ;  if  he  promises — it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sovereignty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  ground  that 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afford  us  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gif\,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspires  the  de> 
sire  and  then  rewards  it  Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tenderness 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by  authority 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  no 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injunctions 
hear  his  affectionate  apostrophe-—*  Oh  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  V 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre. 
cedency  of  bis  Omnipotence  that  he  vouchsafed 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  He 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  reciprocal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures, — ^he  condescended 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  of  his  hands  I  Bat 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
LovK ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
be  was  never  invested  till  after  tlio  completion 
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if  tkis  hst,  neatest  act : — as  ast  towards  hia 
pardoned  reMt,  not  only  of  iademiiitj  bat  pro- 
aotkMi; — an  act  which  the  angels  desire  to 
teratiniae,  and  which  man  will  never  folly  com- 
pnbmd  till  he  enters  on  that  beatitade  to  which 
it  bsa  introdnoed  him. 


CHAP.  IV 

•^T^ywiUbe  done.'' 

To  denie  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the  first 
di^  of  a  bein^  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to  endea- 
voor  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensable  duty 
of  a  beia^  at  once  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
Thts  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
cnenee  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
a^baiianv.  uMstrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tol  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
be  inctadid  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
C^ristiaa^  prayer,  *  tht  will  bx  ooioe  ;*  just  as 
he  dlstiogaisiiing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
ioQs  msy  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
vilL 

Tbae  is  a  haaghty  spirit  which  though  it 
«ill  not  oomplain,  does  not  care  to  submit. 
It  arfpgates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
vithoot  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  ia  Btnbbomness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
ts  ralmnwtB  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
vithin.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
lie  wiU  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  soorn  of  pasiUammity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  pots  in  a  claim  fi>r  a  merit  to  which  the 
nerves  ooakl  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
safieriog  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
&r  from  deducting  firom  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tkn,  that,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hardest  leseon  in  the  l^hole  school  of  Christ  It 
is  the  ofkenest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
psrticalar  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sub- 
set The  neceasi^  of  following  up  the  lesson 
«e  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day 
m  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
oxidificatioo.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
sot  exonerate  os  firom  the  resignation  of  lo-dav. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
ialo  the  wral,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
fBBt  demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
•aecesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
^r  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
ja^aicDt,  bat  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
csoeace  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
ia  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
titt  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease 
aed  selfloomplaoence,  in  favour  of  which  we  ofibr 
ao  Bwny  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
aMivea  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
poetiaeu  Bat  to  convince  the  understanding 
tai  to  correct  thai«irill  is  a  very  different  under- 
tiking ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
HT  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
S«  whom  we  have  been  so  cooUy  and  dogmati- 
siUy  prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
U  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 


any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  .o  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  pbj  sician 
tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argn- 
ments  which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  writer, 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his'  heart,  this  di- 
vine precept,  tht  wtll  bb  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  ofiered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  WiU  he,  under  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication-H)f 
any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de 
sire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  ?  *My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
judging ;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go^ 
but  a  substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
superstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support.  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  his  will  fbr  our  final  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us ;  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
our  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  his  wiU  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  oppositkin  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  oar  will  to  that  of 
God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties,  as 
wen  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  soflbring,.activity 
as  well  as  acquiescence,  seal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance. Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off 
the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on  the  weigh 
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of  the  ubDgation  we  are  imposioff  on  ooraelTes. 
"We  do  not  consider  the  extent  anaoonaeqaences 
of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the  aacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  ooet  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re* 
seating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  aa  eaay  as  the  request  ia  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co-eztensive  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  uttering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  tluit  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  Uened  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  lor  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  fflorjr,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  submissbn  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  oSering 
\o  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
jp  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing  our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  are.  We  specifically  en- 
treat  him  to  do  with  us  what  ne  pleases,  to 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  to  dispose  of  us  aa  his  infinite  wisdom 
■ees  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  |freat  reason  why  God  b^  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afllicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways^  that  self-euiBciency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable;  that,  fbllowing  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

'  Christianity,*  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
Thv  will  be  done,'  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
cnildren  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  firee.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  fltmi  restraint,  but  whien,  freeing  us 
ftom  oor  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
DO  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightftit 


Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  fMmdagv 
of  sin,  it  ti'ansfers  us  to  the  'easy  yoke  of 
Christ,'' fVom  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to 
the  *  light  burden'^of  him  who  overcame  it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  th« 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  weH  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  onem 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberij 
for  versatility,  but  for  constsaney,  not  for  change, 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence- 
It  is,  therefore;  no  leA  our  interest,  than  our 
doty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.    '  Adam,'  says  Dr.  Hammond* 

*  afler  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  ih& 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  far 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring,  that 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  8ub« 
jugation  to  Hira  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts* 

*  Thy  will  bo  done,' is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's 
change  of  heart  was  a  practicaT  indication.  He 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,'  but 

*  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  T*  The  first  symp- 
tom St  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prac- 
tical symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
dor  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation  of  his  own  will  It  seeqsed  to  this 
^reat  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  win  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  out 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
bis  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  doty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  fh>m  it,  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  wilC  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerf\iI  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  deeotten  as  an 
Indisoensable  part  ofreligion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  deeofednets; 
oom  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
€Sod.  JL>evotedness  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
good,  works,  for,  though  thow  are  the  sorest 
evidences  of  pietv,  they  are  not  its  essence 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  sufleriog 
bearing  and  fi>rbearfng  in  the  way  which  Oof 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable  duty  per 
formed  with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  oar  own  inrli 
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MtHm ;  the  most  ordinarj  triai  met  with  a  right 
•pint.  Is  more  aeoeptabie  to  him  than  a  greater 
dbit  of  oar  own  deviaiog.  We  do  not  commend 
a  aervant  lor  bis  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently 
uercised,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own 
faacy ;  we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as 
obedscBoe,  onleas  hu  activity  has  been  exercised 
m  doiog  wbat  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
ttB  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his 
9vn  bamonr,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  ftel 
icpogBance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master, 
vheo  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fUl  in  with 
oor  ova  inclination  1     # 

We  most  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
Sa  own  wmy»  bat  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
■tent  if  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  bis. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
bscanssve  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  stati 
which  fits  US  lor  the  grant  of  our  requests  It  is 
not  be  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selTsa.  Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
sooceaa  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  OS  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  remoTai  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patienoe 
snder  it  We  desire  deliverance  firom  our  ene- 
Bues;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
» to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
duire  bim  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
aiti^ates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  theUf 
can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 
gives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
had  requested  at  bis  bands  7 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con- 
dilion  of  iife^  and  some  in  another.  The  ezer- 
eiss  of  certain  qualities  haa  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  ia  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  wiD,  b  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  require  all  Tirtoss  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  tiiat  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
eafls  usi,  *  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
£eBt  heart*  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
city, no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useraU 
Deaa;  bat  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
or  abililies,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
BO  ipeeific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
^  our  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  serere 
afall  doties,  it  infVinges  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
tbe  more  efiectualiy  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi- 
ealtfes  attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 
aients. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
A  ia  astonishing  we  do  not  oflener  employ  it  for 
•vown  good ;  fi>r  our  inward  peace  is  augment- 
>4  ia  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
DiTine  wi.1  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
«*srtlie  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
vodd  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
onime  his  emphatieal  title,  the  ooMioaTim,  till 
kis  previous  offices  haye  operated  on  the  heart, 
31  he  has  *  reproved  us  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
af  judgment.* 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
d,  to  bring  as  to  the  submission  whieh  we  are 
Qore  ready  to  request  with  our  lips,  than  to  de- 


sire with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  ihe  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallow  views  the  most  im- 
probable to  eSBbct  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  hia  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defbction  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  our  children — ^the  loss  of  our  fortune  as 
well  as  the  disappointmenta  attending  its  pos- 
session— the  unsatisfitctorineas  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  priyation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires — the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  Ot 
our  fiiults  by  the  mischieft  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro 
duce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im 
perfection  with  ail  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary,  professionally ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  fteling,  of  edueation  and  not  of  sentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviotimi  of  the  understanding 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affeotions.  We  rather 
assume  we  have  this  trace  than  actually  possess 
it,  we  rather  take  it  fir  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle  fhmi  which 
whatever  p;ood  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  It  does  not  proceed,  the  principle  does 
not  exist 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  considering  the  calamities  infiicted  on 
good  men,  if  Gk>d  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press  the  virtuous.  Suraly  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
py, without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  withoat 
trials  7  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  beeaose  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

If  it  be  the  desiffn  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri- 
fication by  suffhrings  seems  the  most  obvious 
method.  The  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miracles,  and 
Giod  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  graoe  as 
well  as  in  natura  He  deals  out  all  gifls  by 
measura  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  ease  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showen  so 
gradually  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  porpetOal  than  perceptible,  so 
God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of  renov»» 
tion  in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  means 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Were  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  he  no  room  lefl  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exeicise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  grace  of  hcmiiitjr.  The  road  to  perftc- 
tion  IS  tedious  and.  suffering,  steep  and  ragged 
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our  impatience  would  leap  over  all  the  inter- 
▼ening  space  which  keeps  us  from  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  slow  and  painful  steps.  We 
would  fain  be  spared  the  sorrow  and  shame  of 
oar  own  errors,  of  all  their  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  impediments.  We 
would  be  completely  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  passing  through  the  stages  and  grada- 
tions which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
Dointed  without  losing  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
-ation,  but  the  operation  would  not  be  so  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  those  we 
should  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  might 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — He  threatens,  but 
it  is  Uiat  he  may  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.* 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  there  may  be  a  niercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
— God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eternitj^ 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  bo  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
speakable  heavy.  If  the  loss  of  our  friend  does 
Dot  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
dooa  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
oar  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  almost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  soperstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  meroifully  takes  from  us  what  we 
have  not  coarage  to  offer  him  ;  but  if^  when  he 
resumes  it,  be  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  as  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self-love 
is  a  subtle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  We 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  mm  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingiiess  to  sabmit.  In  the  latter, 
though  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
justified  in  refbstng  to  acquiesca  God  does  not 
desire  os  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  he 
only  expects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  as,  whether  they  oome  more  imme- 
diately from  himself  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  ezoept  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thing is  rather  to  please  ourselves  than  God,  for 


it  is  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  also 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  in  these 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  irtdeed,  plead 
an  apology  that  the  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  wo  com- 
ply ;  but  this  is  a  false  excuse,  for  the  authority 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  with  tha. 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  the  au 
thority  by  which  i^e  are  to  submit,  as  much  as 
to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  doco 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  this 
point  as  fully  as  it  ou^t :  *  unless  a  man  for 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  with 
the  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  shbuld 
*  sell  all  that  he  has,*  &c.  When  the  Christian 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  re- 
quisition  in  both  cases  was  absolutely  necessary. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  alfthat  we 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecration 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  reserve, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
faculty,  every  inclination,  every  talent ;  a  resig*. 
nation  of  the  whole  will,  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
soul.  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone  sanctifies 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pure  oblation,  this 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  unmaimed 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  full,  perfect^  arid  ivfficient  sacra- 
Jice^  oblation,  and  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  not  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  our  devotions  with- 
out our  affections,  our  services  without  -oar 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  du- 
plicity was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  what 
we  bring.    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all  * 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parahle, 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  whv  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  ideas. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  Quickly  pass  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination;  and  from  thence, 
more  particularlv  the  illiterate  and  aninfbrmed, 
fetch  materials  ior  the  employment  of  their  rea 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry- 
argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacity ;  the  faculty  by  whicK 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  tlie  most 
defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judg^e 
accurately :  and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  sub. 
ject  of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  whialm 
it  professes  to  conceal.    By  engaging  attention. 

*  Acts,  chap.  V. 
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nd  ezdtinp  eariouty,  it  developes  troth  with 
DMfe  «iieGt  than  hy  a  more  explicit  exposition. 
By  laying  hold  on  the  imajrinationi,  parable  iD> 
■innates  ilaelf  into  the  affections,  and,  by  the  in. 
tBroommonication  of  the  facalties,  the  under- 
gtioding  ia  made  to  apprehend  the  troth  which 
WIS  proposed  to  the  fancy. 

niere  is  commonly  fbond  sofficient  rectitode 
of  jodgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
•oy  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de- 
cimm  neiiher  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter, 
ftrwwhh  their  prejodico.  If  yon  can  separate 
the  tmth  from  any  personal  concern  of  their  own, 
thdr  verdict  will  probably  be  just :  hot  if  their 
news  are  donded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self- 
iikaeM,  that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or- 
&itTy  degree  of  integrity  who  decides  against 
hinself  and  ia  favoar  of  whatf  is  right. 

In  the  admirably  devised  paraUe  of  Nathan, 
David*s  eager  condemnation  of  the  onsuspected 
stfeader  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delosion 
3f  iia  and  the  blindness  of  self-love.    He  who 
had  liied  a  whole  year  in  the  nnrepented  com- 
niiiioo  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de- 
Ciloftny  and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  oh- 
jeet  for  which  he  bad  committed  it,  perpetrated 
another  almoat  more  heiooos,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
imtaot  deooonoe  death  on  the  imaginary  offend- 
er for  a  fanlt  eomparatively  trifling.    The  vehe- 
neoce  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
firoits  of  his  natora]  justice,  in  decreeing  a  po- 
abhinent  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinqaency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  sorprised  him  into  the 
most  bitter  self-reproach.    A  direct  accosation 
might  have  indan^  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared;  tndf  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
ponished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
i>nideot  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
bet  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
Rich  a  proper  point  of  riew,  that  he  first  pro- 
rared  bis  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards 
bii  self  condemnation.  An  important  lesson,  not 
oaly  to  the  offender,  bat  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and  who 
iatended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar- 
fw  opott,  but  for  a  whole  world  to  act  upon, 
rreqoeotly  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
aOegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  onveil  the  bidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
aval  meaningr,  in  some  short,  but  most  slgnifi- 
aot  comment ;  yet  he  usually  left  the  applica- 
ties  to  tlMse  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
^tiine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
tOBir  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  was 
vrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
^  iastruetion,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra- 
ti&alion  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
vbieh  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
diarpneas  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  nnjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jews 
*«re,  hj  this  wise  management  frequently 
drtvn  m  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
^giinst  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  householder  and  his  ser- 
"knts.  Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
Ami  this  parable,  been  presented  in  the  offen- 


sive  form  of  a  direct  charge,  it  would  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  discretion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hostility  by  intemper- 
ate rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  beneficence  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  withdrew  to  another  maee  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Anthor  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  hot 
by  simple  propositicms,  detached  troths,  pointed 
interrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent  prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au 
dience.  He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
lusions, delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  refbrence  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
lower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene- 
ry— the  vin^s  of  Gethsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself,  as  the  *  true  vine.* 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
tliods,  he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  ob* 
ject  with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri 
bote  itn  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act  judgment  on  the  tilings  ho  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.  The  humble  situation  he  as« 
sumed,  also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by  power,  or  influenced  by  authority.  It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  iostruc 
tion,  were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra- 
tifying importunity,  but  by  grafting  on  the  re- 
ply some  higher  instrnction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefblness,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  a 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rioe,  while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  *  And 
who  is  my  neighbour  ?*  suggested  the  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  m 
that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  nevei 
have  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh 
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Hoar,  were,  by  this  ptous  management,  drawn 
in  to  acknowledge,  that  everj  man,  witboat  re- 
gard to  country,  who  was  even  of  a  hostile  coon- 
try,  if  he  needed  their  assistance,  was  their 
neighbonr.  In  this  slight  oatline,  three  charac 
ters  are  sketched  with  so  rooeh  spirit  and  dis- 
tinctness, tliat,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 
cies  are  fixed  on  him. , 

False  zeal,  Which  he  generally  found  associ- 
ated  with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
only  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump- 
tion and  repelled  malicious  inquisitiveness,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  enoouraged 
goodness.  The  most  simple  of  his  reaeonings 
were  irrefragable  without  the  ft>rmality  of  sylfo- 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  left  unmoved* — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seiae  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
selves interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  *  if  they  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
heve  his  works,*  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  if  preiudice  had  not  barred  up  their  hearts. 

Thus,  if  ill  the  Gkispels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  conveyed  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  important  truth  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
soling doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  it.  If  the^  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  *in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  oombining  them  method- 
iies  the  detached  passajps  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tern ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practioo  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— ^These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  be  poesessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
instruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  phik)so[^rs  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  and  ordi- 
nary information;  to  have  aoquaintanoo  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  allusions 
and  imagery  with  which  it  abounds  would  have, 
been  superfluous  if  the  hearers  had  nOt  been 
provioosly  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion is  mnae. 

Our  heavenly  Father  in  his  ollbrs  of  illnmi. 
nation,  does  not  expect  we  should  open  our  men- 
tal eyea  to  this  superinduced  light,  without 


opening  our  understandings  to  natural  abi  ra 
tional  information,  but  expects  that  we  should 
api^y  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  objects  pro 
posed  to  them.  We  put  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  fairest  way  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  when 
we  most  diligently  use  all  the  means  and  mate* 
rials  he  has  given  us ;  comparing  together  his 
works  and  his  word ;  not  setting  up  our  undor- 
standing  against  his  revelation,  but,  with  deep 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend  the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  facul- 
ties, but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  understand- 
ing asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cros& 
We  have  dwelt  on  £is  point  the  more,  from 
having  observed,  that  some  religious  persons 
are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natural 
endowments  as  if  they  were  not  the  gifl  of  God, 
but  of  some  inferibr  power:  the  prudently  pious, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  their 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  gift  of  God,  and 
next  to  his  grace,  though  with  an  immense  in- 
terval, his  twst  gift ;  but  are  never  so  truly  esti- 
mable  as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  promote 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  accom- 
modate his  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  au- 
dience, adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction 
conveyed  under  a  fow  strong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coinci- 
dence, without  attending  to  petty  exactnesses  or 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondence. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies- 
We  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  con 
fining  our  illustration  to  the  more  important 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raising 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction 
— ^Tbis  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the 
minutis  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  dirert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions, 
that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  its  text  •  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.*  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  roan,  but  wanting  thia 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applica- 
tion  of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  allusion 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  and  correcting  na 
ture  of  this  mineral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  sacrifices,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  of  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus, 
sion  on  its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion  of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  various 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  a  society  of 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  untechnical  congregation. 
■  But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  ad- 
miration  on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  ioi- 
portant  truth  7  Whenever  diflferent  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  forcibly 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  touch 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  m 
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MBfrie  aDefory.  la  his  awful  exhibitbn  of, 
tin  inettuDabJe  Talue  of  an  immortal  soul,  he 
does  ixit  cooUy  deseribe  the  repentance  of  a 
■i&f fe  sinner  as  Tiewed  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  intelli|rence8,  bat 
u  adding  *  j<>7*  ^  hliss  already  perfected  in  im- 
BMrtality.  He  does  not  limit  his  instroction  to 
ne  metaphorical  illostration  of  the  delight  of 
Ihe  heavenly  hosts,  hot  extends  it  to  three, 
fiotibiog  the  climax  b^  th^t  most  endearing  and 
loaehing  of  all  moraT  and  allegorical  pictares, 
the  raslaratioa  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
kve. 

Bat  this  triple  ase  of  the  same  species  of 
iQegofy-^each  instance  rising  aboTO  the  other, 
IB  beaaty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fresh  weight 
to  one  momentoos  point — he  most  emphaticaliy 
employs  in  the  last  discoorse  prenoos  to  his 
fiaal  loffering ;  wo  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
tian  of  the  soEemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
saecewTe  psrables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
ame  avfid  troth. 

As  he  wen  knew  weij  accessible  point  of 
the  haman  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  ho 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
wfaiefa  earned  hie  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
the  hearts  and  oonsoienees  of  men,  was,  that  he 
lot  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  things  well.'  His 
doctrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
itrnctioos  so  melted  into  his  practice,  tliat  it 
leodered  goodness  Tisihle  as  well  as  perfect; 
lad  these  analogies  and  resemblances  were  not 
only  admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent 
He  did  not  oontent  himself  like  those  heathen 
philosophers,  to  whose  affiible  conduct  in  society 
that  of  the  Uessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been  so 
impioitsiy  eooipsjed,  (though  their  motives  dif. 
fered,  as  much  m»  the  desire  of  couTertinff  sin- 
ners diflers  from  delighting  in  them,)  wiUi  ez- 
hibiting  systsms  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
without  a  i^ttem,  hot  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  cfaarncter  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
ud  Jiie  to  docomeDt 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  parable  of  the  TbZento. 

^  Uox  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimes  in- 
dieatire  of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
After  havingt  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
practical  lessons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
ezfaorted  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king- 
hm  of  God,  be  ck)oed  his  parabolical*  instruc- 
luBs  by  an  awful  exhibition  of  tlieir  fitness  or 
mfitneas  for  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
ht  Qnfblds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
tflmjetery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
be  at  an  end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being 
i^n  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
vhole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
c^mission  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
deed not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
Boch  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation : 
the  solemn  reality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 

*  flee  Mattlnw  xxv. 


could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  underifed 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God*s  glory  or  peN 
verted  to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  the  de- 
scription  of  a  talent.  To  use  any  of  our  pos. 
sessions,  therefore,  as  if  we'  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative  of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosinf  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaxe  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  befbre  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fidlaey  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  jndeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  Grod, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  conscience 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
fVom  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gifls. 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  onr  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  God,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer- 
sal, while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in 
dividually  assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  arc  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  fbr 
onr  indolence  by  onr  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity of  talents  is  as  insufficient  an  excuse  fbr 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  The 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  ^itli  humility,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderable with  fidelity.  The  faithful  and  highly 
gifled  servants  in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifted  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced Into  negligenoe,  by  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  the  trust  committed  to  Siem,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentatioa  of  their  responsibility. — They 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition- 
ing or  debating.  Their  slothful  associate,  in- 
stead of  doing  It,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  iL  He  who  disputed  much,  had  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  obedience. 

Iiiere  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  special- 
ly practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gifVs  of  God  to  hu 
creatoretf,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor.  It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  this  world  to  be  a  scene  of  husiness^ 
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action,  esrftrtion,  dili^nce.  It  incalcates  the 
hiffh  and  complicated  doty  of  layings  out  our- 
selvoB  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  hie  will.  God 
has  not  given  qb  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Oar  talents,  such  as  rscAe«,  power,  influeneej 
UfUdom,  Uaminr,  time,  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  ueee  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  Talue,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abon- 
dant  endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude  for  the  glA,  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own 
greater  accountableness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
furnishod,  should  never  plead  that  the  infeiiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  wul  not 
exact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gifV,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi* 
deuce  has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  ?  When  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  for  absolute  supineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne. 
oessities,  or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de. 
ficient  in  learning,  and  natural  abilities— if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probably  has  time;  he  certainly  has  the  means 
of  relij^ious  improvement;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
tional care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
taught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex* 
pected,  IS  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
sons for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  gifl  is  an  enoouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
from  til  is  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence of  meet  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  selfih 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
Doses;  the  one  debasug  their  own  minds  by 
sensuality,  or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 


▼ice  and  prodigalitT ;  and  the  other  devoting  abi- 
lities so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notorious,  as  to 
appear  little  less  than  *  ar<^ngel  ruined,*  and 
drawing  inforior  spirits  into  the  destruction  in 
which  Uiey  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again :— 'If  these  several  talents,  indivi- 
dually  conforred,  when  employed  to  wrocg 
purpoees,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigJi'- 
ously  punished:  what  sentence  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  con- 
fluence of  God's  gifts?  What  will  be  the 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  those  who 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  every  one 
of  which,  singly  enjoyed,  they  might  have  ren- 
dered  the  world  about  them  bietter  and  happier  ? 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  com  hi- 
nation  of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  shall  always  torment  and  never 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Y6t  how  many  be- 
lieve this  without  being  influenced  by  the  belief.' 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusion,  re- 
fuse to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  vices  under  the 
protection  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  os,  that -it  was  *  after  a 
long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  account ; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  never 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  not 
those  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requsition.  AU  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  mercy  ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused,  ^ttfii  enhance 
punishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  guilt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mor 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  unromd 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted  to  them,  *  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me 
five  talents.'  If  we  do  not  frequently  enume- 
rate  the  mercies  of  God>  to  us,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we 
are  revelling  in  the  |^ft ;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication,  and  forgetting  the  responsibility.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  us 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condescends 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  he  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us  an  boo- 
curable  distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  nr.06t,  has 
but  *  a  fow  things,'  vet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  suc^ 
cess ;  his  seal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occisionis,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
infinite  disproportion  between  the  work  he  has 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  it 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  sorvsnt 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  nis  infinitely   perfec 
character.    The  very  motive  this  false  reasoner 
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pwduccM  in  his  own  Tindioation,  is  the  strongest 
irgmnent  ajrainst  him.  If  he  *  knew*  that  his 
hrA  was  sach  a  rigorons  ezacter,  that  was  the 
rery  rcasor  why  he  shoald  not  haye  given  in 
ioch  a  neo^ative  accoont  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
hard  master.'*  Coold  a  weightier  argument  have 
beeo  advanced  for  a  directly  dtfibrent  conduct? 
Cbfomon  prudence  might  have  taoght  him  that, 
with  soch  a  master,  his  only  secortty  was  asst- 
doous  ind entry.  The  want  of  love  of  God  was 
it  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  many  Usten  to  the  sentence  of  this  un- 
vorthy  serrant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  this  exclusion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative- 
W,  ask,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *  Lord,  is  it 
iv  Tbis  simple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
praetically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com. 
ment  vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
self-appVication  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  .tike  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  asBomptbn  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
aloth  under  the  humble  pretence  that  we  have 
no  talent  to  exercise  ?  But  «et  us  be  assured  it 
is  the  deadness  of  our  spiritual  affections,  and 
not  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
real  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be. 
eause  his  commands  interfere  with  our  self-in- 
dulgence. Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
but  his  tingle  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beanlitully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  coropasstonate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  had  no  other  way  of  demon, 
•tratlng  her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 
cm  his  reel — she  rath  oonc  what  sns  could,  A 
tenderness  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider by  whom  it  was  uttered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, most  G|nvey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self.abasing 
Qirlstian. 

In  giving  in  the  final  ac6ount  of  the  use  we 
have  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
acquired,  for  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
piety,  for  the  good  impressions  We  received  or 
oofnmnnicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
we,  instead  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
nor  objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.     Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
oonrictions,  had  we  pushed  our  advantages  to 
their   poeaibilities,  had  we   regularly  pursued 
what  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attainments, 
vith  oTir  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  might  have  been !     But  satis. 
6sd  to  stop  short  of  great  offences,  we  neglect 
Id  impress  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
porilon  of  our  reckoning  will-  be  of  a  negative 
character- 

From  natural  feeling,  trom  inward  conscious. 
Dsss,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
hereditary  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
iodependently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  belief  that  we  are  accoontuble  beings.  Our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  judfp- 
meot^onr  insoppressible  forebiidings,  our  fearful 
isticipations,  the  suggestions  of  natural  con- 


science,  all  unite  their  several  forces  to  fasten 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  colled  to 
a  definite  account.  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  us 
suitable  subjects  of  God*s  moral  government 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
judge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards 
But  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature ;  he  has  not  leA 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pass, on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter- 
nation of  vain  fears  and  unfbanded  hopes ;  to  the 
sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark« 
ness  of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthusi- 
astic.  He  who  cannot  lie  has  solemnly  assured 
us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed,  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  our  Lord,  will  be 
realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before 
God,  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  whi 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Clirist^s 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  ra 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  convert  terror  into 
transport,  by  acting  now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.    If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,*  what  effect  should  his  mer- 
cy  produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  consentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !    There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  tluit  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  must  be 
very  near ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly   presumes   to  raise  the 
warning  voice  ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.    Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  afifecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in- 
vented to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them  ;  to  inspire  t<»rror,  without  quickeninjGf  re- 
pentance.    Let  us  not  be  struck  by  it  as  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest of  some  one  country  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern ;  or  of  some  remote  cen 
tury  disconnected  with  that  in  which  our  lot  1% 
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cast  It  18  the  personal,  the  indrndual,  the  ever- 
lasting concern  of  every  rational  being  throagh 
all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shaH  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  deeisbn  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefi>re,  every  ac- 
coanlable  creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  roost 
awful  pomp  and  splendor — ^no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans- 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  faith— when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  fiiU 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shalf  be  the  sub- 
jects  of  judgment-r>when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  lire,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
be  brought  to  li^ht,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recordmg  book  will  produce  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
share  the  glorv  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
fvhen  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  injlueneef  eonndered  a»  a  Thlent 

It  is  at  best  a  selfifih  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  tee  others 
totsed  about  in  a  storm,  while  we  are  sitting  in 
security  t  rejoidng^not  because  they  are  in  danger , 
but  because  we  are  safe,  Christianity  instructs 
us  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  less  favoured ;  but  in  making  the  eompari- 
son,  it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
God,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  V 

But  if  we  k)ok  around,  not  only  on  the  exter- 
nal  but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
amon^  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
for  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  1^  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
sight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  T  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
structed, any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  they  are ;  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  susceptible  of  comfort, 
eny  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
oompunetion.  These  instances  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  iney  never 
SAi  any  true  gratitude  fi>r  their  own  mercies,  I 


who  can  look  with  Indifference  on  either  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  Bine 
who  oan  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those  around 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  his  own 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  con- 
tributing to  the  salvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  the 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  may  have 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazing  and  un- 
expected load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  cause  in  others  !  What  an  awful  contrast 
will  be  presented  to  the  assembled  universe, 
when  certain  commanding  characters  shall  stand 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opposite 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surrounded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  have 
been  the  instruments :  their  shining  crowns 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  good- 
ness which  flourished  under  their  auspices,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronage, 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  undefinable 
but  of  univertal  extent  Who  is  there  so  insig- 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  society, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  7  That  presumptuous 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  /  have 
done  no  harm  to  any  one,  is  always  the  fallacious 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  considera- 
tions to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  influence, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  c^es  not  incessant- 
ly call  them  into  action,)  as  oir  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertion, 
which  occur  in  the  every-day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especial^  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  most 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  Uie  more  no- 
tice  fVom  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  may 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  have  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  put 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinte- 
rested  friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  mi^ht 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  something 
like  the  following : — 

*  Allow  mcr  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Has 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  discou- 
raging injustice ;  in  promoting  particular  as 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reli 
gious  as  well  as  charitable  institutions ;  in  pro- 
lecting  the  pious,  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  in- 
digent 7  Has  your  influence  been  conscieniiouB- 
ly  exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit ;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
againet  the  indolence  of  the  unfeeling,  the  scorn 
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of  tlie  iiiiwairthy,  the  neglect  of  the  unthinking  7 
Hu  it  been  exerciied  in  patronising  modest  ge. 
niua,  which  would,  without  your  fbetering  hand, 
have  sunk  in  obecnrity  ? 

'Have  700,  in  the  recommendationa  which 
have  been  renuired  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
•uitableneflB  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra> 
dier  than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli- 
cut,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  7  And  have  you 
boaestly  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 
iutitotioo  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
vanfs,  of  the  individual?  Have  you  never  load- 
ed a  public,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 
by  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
Imrden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
evB  puree  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  had  **  wasted  your  goods,"  and  with  whom 
you  parted  for  that  very  reaso;^,  to  the  superin- 
landanee  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
an  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
of  porkiining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
bounty,  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 
had  discharged  him  7* 

To  rise  a  step  higher :— *  Have  vou  never,  if 
intrusted  with  a  piSronage  over  that  peculiarly 
sacred  office,  **  which  any  one  may  well  trem- 
bfe  to  give  or  to  receive,**  been  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  which 
jtKL  perhapB  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
ether  estaWshment  most  obviously  corrupt? 
Have  yon  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
are  a  diabiniour  to  the  profession  in  wnich  you 
have  been  rainni  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi- 
lities are  disqualified  for  it?  Have  you  never 
connived  it  the  preferment  of  the  weaJE  or  wick- 
ed, to  the  exdnsion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
td^ts  eminoitly  fitted  them  for  the  situation? 
Or,  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  were  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  yon  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
your  own  purse?  And  nave  you  habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
penone  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
snfit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
Uttle  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

*  HaTe  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portant, bat  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
euefnlly  avoided  oppression  in  Tour  own  per- 
100,  hot,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
the  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
you  been  csireful  that  your  agentB  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
iriiidi  may  be  carried  on  under  your  name  7 
four  ignorance  of  such  injustice  vnll  be  of  little 
ivail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
sd  abttsea  which  vinlanee  might  have  prevent- 
ed, or  exertion  punished.  . 

*Have  yon  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
piceence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
•ad  if.  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you  softened 
your  refusal  by  ftelingly  participating  in  his 
^appointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
fiwng  to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  weeriMMne   applications^    and   pertinacious 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  ne 
oessarily  appended  to  your  station  7  To  examine 
into  Interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  doty 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer- 
tain means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  firom  the  importunate.' 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  mora 
earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  tempe#from  weariness  of 
importunity,  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
fbelings,  as  well  as  from  a  too  natural  desire  to 
set  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  con- 
fer  and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite.—* 
Have  you  been  equally  carefhl,  never,  for  the 
sake  of  popularitv  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
vour  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  ?— thus  com- 
mitting your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  bv 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex 
tinguisbiog  hope,  might  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  have 
shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  ftom 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  thouffk 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afforded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  have 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  ofcharity  which  pre- 
eminently  distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  |five 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  meet  severelv  requin 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interest. 
And  how  ftr  fmm  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  petty  men,  whose 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunitv,  or  induced  by  the  pres 
sure  of  want,  while  tiie  rigorous  exactor  of  juf 
tice  is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  Is  strici 
in  the  requisition  7 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  consists 
much  In  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admitf 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  for 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  01 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  aflbrd  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in 
duces  in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  th« 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his  commo 
dity.  The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach 
ment  were  only  feh  by  those  whose  terdy  pay 
ment  renders  exorbitance  ahnoat  pardonable 
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Dot  others,  who  praotise  the  most  exact  jastice, 
are  involved  in  the  penalty,  without  partaking 
in  the  ofience :  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
improbity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating* 
habit  leads  tc  an  indolence  in  inspecting  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  increasing  unwillingness  to  ex- 
amine into  debts,  increases  the  inability  to  dis. 
charge  them ;  for  debts,  like  sins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proporiion  as  people  neglect  to 
.Qffluire  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
or  misconduct  whi^  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish  influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Uie  low  conception  of  jus- 
tice of  which  we  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion  ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  Grod,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
for  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  representing  him  as  too  merci- 
ful to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  en^incntly 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
grows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
Irom  luxury,*  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  Uie  account  of  bcneflcence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo. 
icnce,  if  it  were  under  any  sueh  express  and 
deflnite  rules.  Charity  may  chooso  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  for  her.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li. 
mitation  is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill-formed,  the  call  to  beneficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoyment. 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
*  the  observed  of  all  observers,*  descends  into  the 
social  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
bo  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence ; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  tlie 
tlioughtlesB  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quotor  may  seize  the  only  occasion  he 
conid  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
stratagem  holds  out  a  strong  motive  for  those 
whose  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
observation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something 
hat  may  be  remembered,  not  merely  because 


they  said  it,but  because  it  was  worth  saying.Hiu 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,  to  hm 
considered  in  our  next  head,  still  more  Lhan  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  sufficiently  dis. 
posed  to  look  with  reverted  eye  bark  to  their 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  huppy  to  say 
some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  careful  re- 
trospect  to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illustrious 
houses.  There  was  a  time  when  family  devo- 
tion was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  appen- 
dage to  high  rank,  when  domestic  worship  was 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  aria- 
tocracy  as  the  church  with  the  state.  The  cha- 
pel was  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  esta- 
blishment as  the  state-room.  When  the  form 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  more 
likely  to  exist.  Even  the  appearance  was  a  ho- 
mage to  religion,  the  very  custom  was  an  ho- 
nourable recognition  of  Christianity.  But,  in 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  have  been  of  high 
importance ;  the  domestics  would  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  \wth  more 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  sc?  vcd  God. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  inorai 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  '  the 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.*  There  is  some 
thing  of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  worship. 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dcpendancc  on 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  an 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  subordination 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Take  it  in  an  in- 
ferior point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  discipline,  it 
was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  pa* 
rade,  which  regularly  brought  the  privates  be. 
fore  tlieir  commanding  officers,  and  maintained 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.  It  was  also 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  supe- 
riors, by  periodically  reminding  their  depend- 
ants of  their  duty  to  God,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  extensive  in 
its  immediate  effects  and  far  more  important  in 
its  consequences ;  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents is  too  obvious  to  require  animadversion, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  tiieir  con- 
trary  direcUon. — If  we  could  suppose  the  man 
whose  taients  had,  by  pernicious  principle!, 
b6en  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have, 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  clear  view  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  his  mental 
powers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  we  should  wit- 
ness as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  cfcha^ 
factor  could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awarded  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  ons 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit ;  the  noblest  fa- 
culties turned  into  arms  against  him  who  gave 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  scarcely  have 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  ?  The  mischief  of  a  cor- 
rupt  book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dura- 
tion. — When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  ruined  bin 
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friends  uid  neighboura,  the  operation  of  an  on- 
prircipled  work  may  be  just  beginning. — It  is 
a  sin,  the  oommission  of  which  carries  in  it 
fuae  of  the  character  of  its  infernal  inspirer 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
bf  appetite,  kindled  by  passion,  or  provoked  by 
temptation:  bat  a  gratuitous,  voluntary,  cold 
Uooded  enormity,  l>w  offspring  of  mtellectual 
wickedness,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity ; 
the  deepest  ein  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sim  of  surprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
tkis  frigid  viUany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
tal««ltea  is  to  ofi^nd  Crod,  the  project  is  to  ruin 
Dui ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal  peace, 
tke  design  is  to  marder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
bU  who  eome  in  contact  with  it. 

BtA  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
nbjocts  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  vahiable,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasion  in  which  we  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  We  view  with  reverence  the 
profimnd  echolsr,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  lost 
^  any  time  in  trifling,  whoee  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 
of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.  By  unre* 
mitting  diligence,  he  has  been  daily  adding 
fresh  stores,  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  erudi. 
tioo,  or  periodically  presenting  now  tomes  to 
the  literary  world/  in  return  for  those  ho  has 
rified.  Bat,  put  Uie  case,  that  such  a  man  has 
sever  so  mnch  as  conceived  the  thought  of 
lending  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 
the  influence  of  bis  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  speculation ; 
has  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
ally directing  bis  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leads  to  the  country  where  be 
and  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 
c^f  his  life,  are  soon  about  to  land,—- who  can 
Ibrbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 
character,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am- 
bition  should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 
in  age  or  an  island,  without  once  exercising  his 
labnts  on  some  topic  which  might  have  includ- 
ed the  concerns  of  his  whole  species,  which 
/night  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
vorlds  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 
has  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 
moral  sense,  *one  step  higher  would  set  him 
highest;*  that  he  should  nave  been  contented 
^ith  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
as  editor  or  annotator ;  and,  for  that  humble 
meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Haker,  by  instructing  bis  rellow-creatures  ;  as 
if  that  were  a  less  splendid  object,  an  inferior 
concern  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
iad  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  7 

irthe  awfiil  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
crjold,  at  the  close  of  life,  lead  even  the  illus. 
Irkfon  Grotius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
lir«t^  both  secular  and  sacred  studies,  to  wish 
'Jut  be  could  change  characters  with  a  poor 
;MOiis  peasant,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
tixtr  in  reading  the  Bible  at  his  gate,  what  may 
Hsally  be  the  wish  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  fir  Itias  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
confesi^ion,  are  brought  to  witnesi  at  once  the 
rc-trKiation  assigned  to  the  conscientious  use  of 
Qoe  solitary  talent,  and  t3  feel  that  awarded  to 


their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment?  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulf* 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstances 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instance — that  ^gulP  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  boggar  from  Mie  opulent  sen- 
sualist— i^  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  m 
barrier  already  hopelessly  impassable,  might  re 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches  7* 

An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  forces 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
genius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimation,  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely. — ^In  the  court  where  he  now  stands 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  d&zsded 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account — his  errors  having  heen  lost  in  his 
brightness — now  come  forward  as  the  others 
recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  information.  That  fame 
which  we  lately  thought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air — ^that 
proud  FOR  BVKR  for  which  he  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  is 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  substance, 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a,  more  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  have  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist,  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examples  owe  to  th» 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commenda 
tion  of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  ths 
gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices, with  which  some  of  our  journals  ubound- 
ed  on  the  loss  of  these  able  bat  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over-valuation  of  genius,  un« 
sanctified  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
nerous thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *  the 

*  Let  no  one  apply  this  to  the  great  stateBman  of 
Holland. 
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precioilfl  ftom  the  Yile,*  lest  unqnalified  admira- 
tion, where  there  is  such  larffe  room  for  censure, 
should,  while  profusely  emDalmin^  the  dead, 
dilore  the  ingeuaoos  living  to  an  invitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  undistinguish- 
•ng?* 


CHAP.  VIIl. 
On  Hffie,  eonndered  a*  a  Tahnt 

Ir  we  already  be^in  to  ftel  what  a  large  por. 
tion  of  life  we  have  improvidently  squan&red — 
what  days  and  nights  have  been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  ineon- 
siderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good— how  much  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  Tain  imagi- 
nations—if things  already  begin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  harm- 
less,  though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value  ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  wo  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in* 
terest,  and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happiness ;  while,  -  with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we  had  reason 
to  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  for  a  mo. 
ment  The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola* 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  con- 
scientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  emplovment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith* 
metic  it  will  be  really  long.  If  we  compute  our 
ime  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  though 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
they  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  pur- 
poses  to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  7  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
oonoerns,  or  those  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
fioienc^  they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treaeure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  value. 

*  To  prevent  any  mistaken  application  of  tbese  re* 
mark*  it  may  tie  proper  to  avow  that  ProCBaeor  Poraon 
and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  are  tbo  penoai  to  whom  they 
'lnd« 


They  will  never  make  a  right  use  of  tima 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  without 
any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  any 
fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  beings 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strikes 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  seises  the  imagi- 
nation. They  who  live  witliout  any  ultimate 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular  process  io 
the  steps  which  lead  to  it. 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  is 
always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  will 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must  ever  be  kept 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  is 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  away 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  a 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  any 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  duty 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraction.  Providence 
may  call  us  to  some  work  during  the  day  which 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  £ven  a 
good  design  must  be.  relinquished  to  make  way 
for  a  bettor,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  useful  to  a 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer  as  well 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise  a 
delusion  which  cheate  us  of  no  incoihsiderable 
portion  of  ito    actual    enjoyment    The    now 
escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  futore  pointo 
not  only  of  business,  of  esM,  or  of  pleasure,  but 
ofbenevdence,  of  generosi^,  of  piety.    These 
imaginary  points    to    which    we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  nx  at  successive  but 
distant '  intervals,  endeavouring  by   the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.    One  great  evil  of  reck- 
oning too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  evente  not  only  remote  but  uncer- 
tain.   Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledged ;  and  the  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interference  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  time 
and  circumstances.    The  point  which  we  once 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  atteined,  would  sup- 
ply abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  duty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com- 
mon heap  of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  we  recede 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections.   Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead 
of  seizing  on  that  pretent  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  was  fiftttre,  we  again  send  our  imagina 
tions  out  to  nesh  distances  in  search  of  msh 
deceits.    While  we  are  pushing  it  on  to  objecte 
still  more  remote,  the  large  uncalculated  spaces 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  disooo- 
tent,  which  fill  the  chasm,  aud  which  we  scarce- 
ly  think  worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up 
far  the  mater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices 
these  neglected  subdivisionik   had  not  all   of 
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them  iniperioos  demands  of  their  own — if  they 
vere  not  to  be  as  rig^roaflly  accounted  for,  as 
the  Tivid  spots  and  shining  prospects  which 
promise  so  much  and  produce  so  little. 

Let  as  iK>t  then  compote  time  by  particular 

periods  or  signal  cTents.    Let  us  not  content 

eonelves  xritE  potting'  our  festal  days  only  into 

the  caleiidar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 

when  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  tlie  hour  in 

vhich  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of 

time  u  TaluaUe ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi- 

Guit,  when  every  day  is  to  be  accoonted  for  ,* 

that  esch  one  possesses  weight  and  importance, 

keaose  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 

In  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 

let  OS  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 

Id  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 

■miQ  concerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 

bt  us  aim  lo  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 

hamediately  before  us.    For  the  instant  occa- 

tionwehave  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 

is  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  be  in  posses. 

•ion  of  either :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 

eogeacf,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 

parpoKs,  seeares  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy. 

meats. 

Bat  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
of  throwing  away  what  we  most  fear  to  lose, 
tbat  time  of  which  lifb  is  made  up.  If  God  does 
Mt  give  OS  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
make  it  short  b^  this  wretched  husbandry.  It 
is  not  w  much  mdigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali. 
ty  in  *the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  nt>m 
answering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 
Few  things  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world 
as  the  prodent  diqxMsition  of  this  precious  arti- 
cle. ^  It  deiive^  people  from  hanging  on  the 
charily  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
shvpry  oftheir  own  company.  We  should  not 
only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
Chat  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it. — The  distinction 
of  crime  between  *  stealing  our  purse*  and  *  steal- 
iBg  oor  good  namo*  has  been  beautifully  con. 
trasted.  Tbat  the  purse  is  '  trash*  is  a  senti* 
ment  echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
loe  oo  the  trash  so  liberally  condemned ;  while 
the  waster  of  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another*s 
time,  escapes  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
heavily  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
lepentanoe  can  make  restitution,  the  commodity 
Mng  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecoverable. 

CSonsiderable  evil,  with  respect  to  the  economy 

of  time,  arises  from  an  error  which  infects  some 

minds  of  a  superior  cast— a  notion  that  contempt 

of  order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 

that  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  nor  en- 

dtied  by  seasons.    They  value  themselves  on 

Wing  systematic  only  in  their  disdain  of  method, 

OB  being  regnlar  in  nothing  but  irregularity ; 

with  them  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 

Tbey  pridb  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 

MBS  but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 

'vith  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  time  to  which 

they  are  always  in  arrears.    From  this  vanity 

'^  intimating  diat  they  can  execute  in  hours 

what  costs  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  most 

preasing  bosiness  is  deferred  to  some  indefinite 

period,  and  duties  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 

omitted. 

Vor-  II  K 


The  same  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which 
loads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  fiflance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment,  tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out  the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
mi^ht  he  not  expect  would  be  accomplished  with 
their  assistance.  Those  who  are  now  marvels 
would  then  be  miracles !  The  too  common  con. 
sequence  of  thu  impatience  of  application,  i»to 
afiect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de. 
mands  industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopoliied  by  talents.  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi. 
dence  of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
unpunctnal.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in. 
tellectual,  seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become-  regular  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  time  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow.creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  is  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  esoentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  till  we 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soflen  strong  truths 
to  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gnu 
dually  less  to  recommend  CAem,  than  ourselves. 
In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  loWer  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.  We  may 
begin  at  the  wrong  ^nd.  We  may  censure  the 
wroo|r  practice  without  any  reference  to  the 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  of  our  friend.  In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient  If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  pre- 
judice, if  a  general  disinclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  lor  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acquatntedness  with  its  doctrines ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  oondnct  will  be  requi- 
site.  In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  o6ncealing  its  difBcnl- 
ties,  its  humtiijsg  requisitions,  nor  the  self-de- 
nials it  imposes.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt- 
ing to  them,  it  will  be  nKMre  prudent  to  approach 
thu  truth  gradually  through  others,  from  which 
they  are  less  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro- 
duction at  the  oulsett  shut  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.  Every  doetrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradnally,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  are  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  all,  on 
none  unseasonably,  or  aneeasingly. 
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This  habit  of  tarnine'  time  to  account,  by  en- 
oeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if  oon- 
ducted  wiui  mildness,  and  exercieed  with  Chris, 
tian  humility,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our- 
selves. It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  truths  we  suggfest;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  self-sufficiency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  put  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
uur  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopt, 
ing  one  set  of  principles  for  onr  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward,  if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  ground, 
to  be  our  censorers. 

And  here  I  would  affectionately  suggest  to 
my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  from  turning  a 
certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  in. 
struction  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  religious  knowledge — 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  again  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
ago  impressed-^in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
«owerinpr  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  Ian- 
gnage,  in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
•^n  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
perverseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  themselves,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  is  least  encoa- 
raging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  onr  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue,  which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  to  be  specified ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
ed  by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, sueh  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper.— But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  onr  spon- 
taneous thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow. — ^The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  for,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fod  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  augments  the 
stream,  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thonghts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac- 
ter :  4M  the  man  tkinketh  so  t#  Ae. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
onr  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  have  made  of  time !  What  a  revolution  will 
be  wrought  in  our  opinions !  What  a  contrast 
v'Ul  b»  ^t'liUted,  when  we  shall  take  a  dear  re- 


trospect  of  all  we  have  done,  and  aH  we  oa^fft 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  put  off  tht 
inspection  to  an  uncertain  period,  to  a  perio4 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  any  purpose  for 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shaK 
then  perceive  would  have  been  right  7  Let  theae 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  us  to  reflect 
what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Liet 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  of 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  pervert- 
ed, of  influence  abused,  of  learning  misapplied, 
uf  time  misemployed !  To  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  most  likely  me- 
thod for  rectifying  tempers,  for  conquering  pro> 
pensities,  for  establishing  principles,  for  confirm 
ing  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  con- 
sequences ;  for  relinquishing  enterprises  and 
pursuits,  for  tlie  success  of  which  we  may  then 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  at 
their  defoat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  bis  Bible, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  sick  ; 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  most 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin  ;  he  who  cannot  find 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  which 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  ns,  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serious- 
ly  reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  the 
world  :  *  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die, 
and,  after  death,  the  junoMSirr.*  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  prepare 
for  judgment;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
employ  time  well,  we  make  immortality  happy  7 


CHAP.  IX. 
On  Charity, 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  suggested 
in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  particular  vocation 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably determine.  E^ch  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediate 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  Grod  has  given 
special  endowments  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker requires  the  specific  exercise  of  the  specific 
talent.  The  nature  of  the  gift  points  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation.  This 
is  not  a  gift  confounded  with  the  mass  of  his 
gifts,  but  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be,  by  that 
individual,  more  remarkably  glorified. 

But  charity  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  all 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  grace 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touch 
and  highest  finish  to  every  other,  and  resolves 
them  aO  into  one  common  principle.  It  is  called 
*  the  very  bond  of  perfoctness,*  not  only  because 
it  unites  us  to  God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  together,  and 
refers  them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  their 
common  source  and  centre. 

St.  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority  ;  *  Above  all 
tAtng'S,  have  fervent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  principle  of  all  duty ;  a  confluence  of 
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•vdiy  ibukg  that  is  lovely  and  amiable:  the 
fboiUaiii  from  which  all  excellences  flow,  the 
atream  in  which  they  all  meet  It  is  not  sab- 
jeot  to  th«  ebb  and  m>w  of  passion  or  partiality 
— it  is  true  christian  sympathy.  It  is  tender 
witbont  weakness ;  it  does  not  arise  from  that 
eonstiUitioiial  softness  which  may  be  rather  in^ 
firmitr  than  virtue.  It  is  the  anection  of  the 
Gospd ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
tad  reciprocally  communicated  among  his  ge- 
uune  foUowen. 

Qiarity  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
•pbere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  According 
to  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
personification  of  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
to  embrace  alnxist  the  whole  scheme  of  religious, 
pemnal,  and  social  duty.  *  Patient  and  kind,* 
she  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be- 
ajgnitj,  she  seizes  the  occasion — ^she  does  more, 
she  watches  for  it  She  *  endures^  evils,  but  in- 
flicls  none ;  she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but 
*bean  all  things.'  Though  «^  she  believes  all 
things,*  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
linquisiiing  her  prudence;  sometimes,  where 
eoBvieiion  forbids  her  thinking  fiivonrably,  even 
t&eo  it  does  not  prevent  *  her  hoping  all  things.* 
She  sabduee  '  vaunting,'  conquers  ue  swellings 
of  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  '  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal- 
lows the  injustice  of  desiring  what  is  another's, 
but  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  even 
*  sseketh  not  her  own.'  Her  disinterestedness 
fltirs  her  op  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
principle  wiooght  by  nature  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  SQuL  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked'  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irrascihie,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  does  not  per. 
peCrafe,  but  'she  thinketh  no  evil.'  She  has 
ioond  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava- 
rice ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another's 
goods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
dispossessing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
ooch  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
hers,  becanse  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
not  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
gracefulfy  marshals,  before  qualities  the  mont 
mora],  gifts  the  meet  spiritual,  attainments  the 
most  iotellectnal,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
hst  in  the  comparison ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
their  value,  be  annihilates  it  Without  this 
principle  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
of  goodneae,  they  are  not  only  little,  they  are 
ooChing.  Without  charity,  possessions,  talents, 
exertions  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
ia  the  sight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
our  salvatioB.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of- 
ftrings,  recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
lor  very  pnuses  acceptable. 

And  though  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
bot  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
ae  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  wilt  never  cease, 
■hows  that  oar  interest  in  him,  and  union  with 
kiin,  are  real  and  genuine. 

Bnt  to  deeeend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
and  a^ply  the  di^rent  branches  of  it  to  tho 

•  Fine  EfettsUe  to  the  Coriniluaas,  chap.  xiii. 


common  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  we  are 
promoting  the  |rood  of  mankiifd,  either  by  assist, 
ing  public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  effectively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  we  cannot  confer, 
and  reioice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  we  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  for- 
bearance  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.  But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  the  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  o^  exer- 
cising the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  principle  wiU  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  wih  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily spring  to  the  performance;  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ah- 
sUnently  that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulates us  to  such  as  are  right  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  things,  but  by 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensiUes.  \Ve 
must  strive  afler  an  uniformity  in  our  charity- 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry,  and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  we  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benovo- 
lence,  to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  oonspi- 
cuous  a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  general  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder ;  it  would  be  forgetting  the  high  dig- 
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nitj  ha  conferred  on  this  grace,  when  he  do. 
ol&red  that  he  should  consider  the  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  his  fi)llowers  for  his 
sake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniar  J  charity  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party-favourites. 
.  It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
must  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve  a  flrreater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
wo  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  most  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press- 
ing necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  mo$t  immediate  is  that  of  '  the  household 
of  faith.' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
\o  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe- 
ther *  kept  by  its  owners  to  their  hurt,'  or  squan- 
dered  to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Bacon's 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
eorropt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected, ever  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou- 
sand  new  •hannels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance,  as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good, 
ness.  Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Tet  who  has  not  beard  persons  exultingly 
boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the  a^e,  who 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frogal 
sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  rather  late,  at 
length  came  m;  she  was  in  great  agitation, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbonrhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw- 
ing herself  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 


into  the  street.  She  then  ecoUected,  that  ui 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  left  her  child  be- 
hind in  bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  pre* 
sent,  she  rushed  back  through  the  flames  and 
to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with  tlie  child 
alive  in  her  arms.  While  she  was  expressing 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  inexpressible  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man— her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  were  the  feelings  of  the  compary. 
A  subscription  was  instanUy  begun.  Almost 
every  one  had  liberally  contributed,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  have  bought  the  whole 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said, 
*  Madam,  I  will  give  yon,'  every  expecting  eye 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  be  lin- 
used  to  the  giving  mood,  the  person  addressed 
joyfully  held  out  ner  hand,  but  drew  it  back  on 
his  cooUy  saying,  *  I  will  give  you  this  afifecting 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy.' 
Some  will  read  this  passage  who  were  present 
on  the'occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
either,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  liberal,'  or 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptnous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  any  hlr  proportion  to 
the  costiy  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  follow 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
acter, blessed  bo  God  as  common  as  it  is  amia- 
ble. *  To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite 
bim  ;  to  the  motive  ho  cannot  too  carefully  look. 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  in 
which  more  excellent  charity  sermons  are  an- 
nually preached  than  ever  were  delivered  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity — that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever  made 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  institution-^ 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  seems 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  pot  the  point  for 
the  base.  It  is  witli  diffidence  we  put  the  ques- 
tion, dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  b 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  ofTet 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now 
and  then  hear  assigned  to  almsgiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  oontribution  for  which 
(he  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem  to 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  plate 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  Mb  stead, 
who  *has  opened  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  lo  all 
believers  V 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example : — In 
the  temple  of  Him  who  gave  his  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  onee  heard, 
and  ftom  no  mean  authority.  Charity  called  the 
atoning  tiriue  ef  the  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  distinguishing,  the  most  ami- 
able  characteristic  of  the  age,  nad  been  right 
and  true.  But  when  I  fbnnd  it  thus  gravely 
proposed  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  I  was  ready  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  exclamation  of  St 
Paul  to  his  Galatians — *  I  marrel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  tint  called  you  unto  thf* 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel.* 

We  must  readily  not  only  allow  fbr,  but  ad 
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vire,  the  ardcmr  of  an  animated  preacher,  who, 
Miii|r  his  heart  expand  with  hit  aabject,  finds 
It  aainach  bis  delight  as  his  duty  Cj  impart  to 
STery  bosom  the  tender  and  compassionate  sym- 
pathies  with  which  bis  own  overflows ;  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
ibe  restratnta,  which  christian  pietj  should  im. 
pose  CO  itself  in  not  overstating  even  a  christian 
doty. 

We  bare  no  ri^t  to  determine  on  the  propor. 
tioBs  and  poaaibility  of  any  man^s  charity,  but 
oo  the  principle  wo  may  determine ;  there  most 
be  an  ezhaostless  sprin|[  in  the  heart,  even 
vhere  the  diristian^s  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
popetual  CQireDt     Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  withoot  which  neither  faith,  nor  m^s- 
ksriea,  nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
of  the  second  gainea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  oar  goods 
to  the  poor,  will  profit  any  thing.    Where  this 
vital  spirit  is  wanting,  the  most  .ample  bounty 
will  net  reach  its  end ;  where  it  exists,  *  the  cup 
of  cold  water,'  shall  be  accepted.    Without  this 
aaimatmg  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applanse,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
good,aBd  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
short  of  promoting  the  spiritual  mterests  of  the 
fiver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
pense any  which  has  no  reference  to  himselC 

To  neglect  works  of  charity,  not  to  be  largely 
libera]  in  the  performance  of  them  according  to 
our  abili^.  Is  an  infiilUble  evidence  that  our 

Erofessiona  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
and,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  as 
oat  in  our  claims  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  n  to  offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  sooiiL  We  woold  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
dervaJoB,  or  to  discoarage  charity,  but  is  it  dis. 
eooraging  it  io  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
assert  tint  we  may  build  an  hospital  withoot 
charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
sin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriring,  by  a  strange 
sslfdelosion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to. 
tally  distinct  character.  The  Author  was  for- 
Beriy  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  heY-  boun- 
ties a  sabjeet  of  conversation.  Af\er  enumerat- 
lag  the  ▼arions  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
snen  eoncluded  by  saying,  *  notwitlistanding  my 
lir(e  family  I  give  all  this  in  charity  beaideg  pay. 
mg  iJke  jpoer  rmtea  /  thus  converting  a  compulso- 
ry act,  u>  which  aJl  are  equally  subject,  mto  a 
nilantary  bounty. 

Our  oormptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
oar  'holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
Uus  best  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
bsartF-efibctions  which  God,  when  he  gracious- 
Ij  ooBTerled  a  duty  into  a  delight,  ^ve  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
eooipassion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
freat  enemy  may  not  be  plottln|r  our  injury, 
even  when  we  are  perfiirmiog  actions  the  most 
Wile  to  bis  interests. 


As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatively  demands  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  we  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bountiefr 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  thrown  away 
on  time  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.* — When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  liimself  from  that  libe- 
rality which  has  failed  to  confbr  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riences in  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  perverseness,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  does  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
sole  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per 
haps  too  the  reiterated  instances  how  litSe  good 
the  best  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  fVom  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh 
boar's  wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while  the 
other  offends  them ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble  his,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust;  a  love  not  inspired  bjr  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample, while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  *  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.*  It  is 
a  charity  which  bursts  witli  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  resemblin^^  God's  love  to  us ;  it  aims 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  *  Be  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per 
feet*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
In  which  finite  creatures  can  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  God ;  most  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  fer  us  to  imitate  them.  For 
though  all  the  attributes  of  God  afford  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  complete  perfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction to  attain  his  image  is  strikingly  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  this  particular  part, 
of  the  divine  character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  *  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,* 
aflerwarda  to  this  individual  instance,  •  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
has  forgiven  you,*  adding,  *  and  walk  in  love  as 

*  flee  bishop  Sherlock's  sermon  on  the  text,  *  9b  ts 
pcrfbct/  tu.  Stc 
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Christ  also  loved  us.*  *  So  that,*  says  the  bishop, 
'  his  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha- 
rity, as  if  he  intended  to  secure  it  from  being 
applied  to  any  thing  else.'  St.  Luke,  who  gives 
us  an. abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
raggOAts  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
fh>m  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  Afler  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saying, 
not  be  perfect^  but  '  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  mercifuL* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God's  for- 
giveness of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing  for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside- 
ration,  than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  we  inseparably  associate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  7  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accompanies  it  7  The  di- 
vine Author  of  the  prayer  seems  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
he  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  hi^h  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerful 
motive. 

This  fbrgireness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcatod  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi. 
cations  and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro- 
fessed enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  the  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  liis  conduct  towards 
his  own  personal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  the  duty,  after  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  *them  of  old  time.*  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispensation,  of 
saints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
a  shower  of  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  say* 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge;  Tbm 
reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  that  oar 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  ther 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  sublinne 
species  of  charity  should  necessarily  rise  in  pra 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  that  d]» 
pensation.  It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  oar 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  exercised  in 
far  higher  perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  fall  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  ein  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportion 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  us,  however,  re- 
member, to  borrow  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
divine,  *  that  our  forgiving  others  will  not  alone' 
procure  forgiveness  for  ourselves,  while  our  not 
forgiving  oUiers  is  a  ptain  proofs  that  we'onr 
selves  are  not  forgiven.** 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prejudice. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  subject  of  spe 
culation,  than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  colounr 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  which 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  deny 
them ;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  the  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  circumstance;  the 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it/lare» 
not  openly  condemn ;  the  disingenuousness  into 
w])ich  it  slides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps  the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  eradi- 
cated  from  the  human  mind.  By  disguising  it. 
self  under  the  respectable  name  of  fhinness,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpati(Mi  than  actual' 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  through  the 
perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itaelf  up  for 
virtue;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  te  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  followin|f 
it;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  fre- 
qoently  a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  goo<f 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  one  else 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  eflbcts  of  a  sin, 
promoting;  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex. 
citing  evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attachee 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  fbw  errors  more  calcD- 
lated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion, 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  sc 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conscience  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  effectually 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  because 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  i^ 
and  that  he  is  following  it  op  in  the  very  errot 
which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it  Or  if^  with  ihm 
Roman  governoi;  he  ask,  *  what  is  truth  V  ttkt 
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inm,  he  loros  away  Ga  lear  of  an  answer.  The 
itVQOg<est  Il^bt  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  are 
cloaed  against  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  de. 
stfe  illumination,  God  g^ives  not  only  the  object, 
bat  the  faculty  of  discerning  it 

As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejudice, 
which  is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  we 
•ban  say  little  of  those  prejudices  of  which  the 
psswooe  and  appetites  are  the  cause.    Interest 
and  seneoality  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
thnwgh  their  own  dense  medium,  while  the  ri- 
■OB  of  either  is  probably  clear  enough  in  jndg- 
iflg  of  the  objects  of  the  other's  passion ;  the 
hlindanas  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
lanacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
olject  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Bvso  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
guide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte- 
grity and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
pejudioe  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
doM  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go. 
Tsmed  by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.    It 
makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis- 
dom  into  frtoity.     It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en- 
hghteaed  probity,  or  we  may  be  injuring  our 
iellow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
are  doing  God  service.    Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  beoi  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
Kaioos,  and   moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
icpntatkm  among  his  own  narrow  and  preiu* 
diced  secL  His  error  was  in  his  judgment  The 
cmr  of  Peter  wae  in  his  afiections.    A  sudden 
tottdi  of  self-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
his  master's  (tisgrace.    But  in  this  case,  a  single 
peoctraUng  glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 
him  back  to  eontrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  eure  the  prejudices  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 
neeesnry. 

While  Ihe  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
pot  even  the  Saddooees,  the  infidels  of  the  day, 
*  to  silence,'  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
professing  Pharisees;  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
hear  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fully  vindicated,  they  redoubled  their  prejudices 
■gainst  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
bid  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
first  thing  the^  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  en- 
tangle, by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de- 
feated  the  eoramon  enemy. 

But,  let  us  judge  even  the  preiudioed  without 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not 
so  much  the  fiiult  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
eommoa  nataie.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
vhieh  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach- 
Qieala,  is  a  lair  and  honest  prepossession : — for 
iastance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejndioe,  that  generous  feeling, 

For  whicb  our  eotmtry  is  a  name  to  desr  T 

But,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
■  a  natural  inborn  error,  attached  to  that  blind- 
Bsss,  which  is  an  incurable  part  of  our  const!- 


IKsagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being 
vngbt  not  to  excite  antipathy  ;  complete  unani- 
nity  of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  a 
Mrt  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
nhere  the  ofTulgenee  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  misapprehension  which  cloud  our 
judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly :  and, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  oflen  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it  But  though  the^  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  dear  view 
by  afibrding  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
induces  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  tho  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression ;  in  acting  as  hos- 
tilely  as  if  their  opinion  was  founded  on  the  be'st 
ascertained  fiicts.  If  we  are  all  moi'e  or  less 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conscien- 
tious  act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed, let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi- 
nions has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindnesses  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  tlie  man 
who  suffers  by  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  If  he  have  no  other  gronnd 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist. 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  misleadings 
of  political  prejudice !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten. 
sive  in  its  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  often  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qualities,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  7  With  tliis  un- 
founded partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like  to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
taking  the  opposite  side ;  for  party,  which  takes 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  il- 
self,  takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  tho  spirit  of  party, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion; his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforming  what  is  fair,  Uie 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro 
vidence,  in  the  mean  time,  working  its  own  way 
by  these  perverse  instruments ;  the  worst  do 
signers  being  sometimes  surprixod  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party 
and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon   them,  fr)r  no 
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having  be«ii  able  toefibct  the  iame,  though  they 
had  perhaps  planned  it,  and  though  advene  cir- 
emnstancea  alone  bad  interrupted  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment  Thus  good  is  effected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con- 
scientious  rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it 

There  are  among  the  ezhaustleBs  mauGBUvres 
of  a  party  •champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  common- 
dation  which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
.  than  supplied ;  whatever  is  dexterously  leflopec 
by  the  writer,  never  fkils  to  be  over-charged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir- 
oumlocutory  preface,  which  is  gradually  pre- 
paring to  introduce  the  little,  though  effijctoally 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelled  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  after  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  fVom  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  his  own ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
fustioe  be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended*  Cienerally 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
4  pure  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  tlie  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  the  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt- 
ed from  conviction  or  prepossession. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  preju- 
dices which  embitter  common  life : — when  we 
fancy  wc  have  been  miured  by  some  unfounded 
ovil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  supposed  injury, 
under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
<»  «*ool     We  shaU  otherwise,  too  probably,  feel 


and  utter  many  things  which  exceed  the  boonils 
of  strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to  coU 
lect  and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  exact 
truth ;  what  (he  enemy  really  said,  and  not  what 
he  suspected  he  might  say.  Let  us  retrench  all 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  suspicion  i 
let  us  cut  off  all  the  aggravations  of  conjecture, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made 
we  shall  oAen  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  great 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  through  a 
mist  was  enlarged ;  a  clear  medium  reduces  it 
to  its  natural  size. 

But  supposing  the  ^orst  to  be  true ;  religion, 
operating  on  observation,  will  at  length  teach  us 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afflictions 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self-love,  over  against  the  real, 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  body  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creaturea, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  moment 
sinking ;  and  we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irrita- 
bility ;  we  shall  bless  God  ibr  the  lightness  of 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  re- 
port  of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  seliv 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injury 
by  opposing  our  injustice  to  that  by  which  we 
suffer,  bv  acting  affainst  our  opponents  with  the 
same  spirit  with  vHiich  we  accuse  them  of  act- 
ing  against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  justice 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all 
the  virtues  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have :  to  cherish  un- 
kind reports  of  them,  to  give  them  a  welcome 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ?  Nay,  self-esti 
mation  and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  us  entire 
ly  to  mbtake  the  character  of  him  we  call  our 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  be- 
cause he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  dislike 
some  of  our  notions  without  hating  our  persons: 
or,  after  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely 
ill-founded :  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselves  on 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, we  may  find,  that  we  have  been  wrongs 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovered 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  lead 
us  to  cerreet  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  man 
among  our  worst  enemies :  or,  if  we  should  hap 
pen  to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
being  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  to  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cen 
sure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springs 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  convince 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred ;  instead  of  liking  our 
faults  the  better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more, 
because  pointed  out  by  those  we  dislike ;  would 
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It  Ml  be  wiser  to  iaqoire,  if  our  opinions  roaj 
Mt  be  prejodioeo,  aa  well  as  theirs  ?  For  it  does 
Mt  meTitmbly  ibUow,  that  eyen  the  dislike  of 
bad  meo  is  any  certain  proof  of  oar  gfoodness ; 
thoaf  h  oar  natural  propensity  to  think  oar  own 
€oadact  and  opinions  ri^ht,  (^sposes  us  to  think 
them  more  rigfht  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
vbicfa  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
ova  UDgalmiitiea,  even  thoaj^h  those  sin^- 
IviUef  may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
sneiil  or  resistance  malEes  that  blindness  often 
moce obstinate.  On  the  other  hand;  may  we 
Bot  be  too  mach  disposed  to  think  our  censurers, 
vfaom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
9X9 ;  or,  thoug'h  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
eoadoet,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  oapa- 
city  of  jod^ing  oars.  Even  tfaoagh  their  hearts 
tre  wrong,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
others,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
ioTillible  proof  of  their  bad  jadgraent,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

Bat  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in. 
coriect  as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
prooeeds  fion  the  *  stronflr  antipathy  of  bad  to 
good,  yet  we  may  turn  wis  dislike  to  profit. 
That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tore  so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
^ive  toe  Christian  a  bi^h  notion  of  his  own 
fiflj^  bat  to  encourage  him  agaiast  the  fear  and 
dejMtion  which  that  hostility  might  create.    If 
be  meet  with  opposition,  he  must  not  fly  for  re- 
fiige  to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
tile  faalls  of  bis  opponent;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
w*i«ed,  *  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happen, 
sd  to  him  ;*  much  less  most  he  convert  the  op. 
position  he  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
he  is  in  all  instanoes  right.    In  the  consolations 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
rightooosness'  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  Tanity  (  with  confidence 
in  God,  not  in  himselfl    He  must  not,  there- 
&re,  so  moch.  value  himself  because  he  has 
caemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
becaose  he  has  deserved  them.    Or  perhaps, 
their  is  something  wrong  in  us  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
have  enemies.    This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
reader  us  circamspect,  and  quicken  our  endea. 
voars  to  remoTc  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
Hii,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
vil]  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
tbat,  in  any  case,  the  Apostle*s  interrogation, 
'And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  7*  loses  nothiog  of 
itsfiiree. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  soch 

•  litigious  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 

ury  nothings   conjured  into  difficulties,  suffi- 

Beat  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 

takiags ;  an  effi»ct  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 

^ity  with  which  even  wise  men  som'etimes 

^ve  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 

Kloctaooe   to  examine  what  may  possibly  be 

vrong  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  7 

It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre. 

jadiees  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 

nligion  has  no  concern.    If  we  could  hope  to 

SK  sucli  a  general  proficiencnr  in  true  piety, 

littt,  where  the  sentiments  of  men  concurred 

'«  all  essential  points,  each  side  would  sacrifice 
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something  on  points  that  were  indifferent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realisation  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omni po- 
tence  to  '  make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  houne^* 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  7  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  a^eement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promoft  it* 
great  practicid  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  affect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  religion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  into  action,  what  a  glorious 
world  might  this  become !  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-offBring  would  ob» 
lige  no  one  to  renounce  bis  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  difibrences,  by  such  a 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
apfgregate  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  genera, 
end.  But,  alas!  do  we  not  sometimes  see 
Christians  more  fbrward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  tp  make  war  on  the  common  enemy? 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  though  equally  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion  of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all?  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  our's  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  Immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
we  may  lose  oar  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating unimportant  topics — things  which  a  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour* 
ite  opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen. 
sive  war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance  in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objeets  are  seen  by  thei» 
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own  light,  and  reqaire  not  the  ialse  fire  of  pride 
or  passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  reJigion,  which  is  bar  a  mere  adjunct ; 
and  often  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  so  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  affairs  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
la  one  of  Uie  most  important  objects  of  our  con* 
cern.  The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more  essential  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
eonscionce  nor  shake  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
pecially  if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  if^  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  we  decide 
upon  their  characters,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  for  determiniog  which  wo  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  oflen  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secreUy  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests  of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Controversies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang- 
ed  their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  aiige' 
Ucal  Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause  of  the  trre- 
frarabU  ;*^  and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
of  Jansenius  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

A*:  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussiona,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
troth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fre- 
quently beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  We 
are  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  about  a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
more  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But^  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics,  seldom 
takes  up  a  t»ok  of  controversy  with  an  unbias- 
sed mind.  He  has  a  pre-determination  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argumenL  He  does  not 
■ee,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  he  may  be 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  death*s  wound  to  charity.  He 
does  nut  perceive,  that  he  may  bo  injuring  tlie 

^  Bcotiia,  Aquinas,  and  the  other  ichool  dirinen,  wen* 
ditinguistaed  by  these  and  similar  epitbeii. 


interests  of  practical  religion,  while  he  ia  labour 
ing  to  promote  such  as  are  doctrinal,  that  ha 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  is  infor- 
ming the  tmderstanding.     Yet  a  controversy  is 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth  may 
be  vindicated,  the  minds  of  plain  Christians 
may  be  little  informed.    Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician's  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  silencing  the  oppo- 
nent, do  but  little  towards  enlightening  the 
mind  or  strengthening  the^ith.    Controversies, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  oflen  do  little 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  cost,  and 
the  evil  tempsrs  they  excite.    Thoy  are  seldom 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  conduct- 
ed,  they  might  be  of  the  most  service — the  un- 
prejudiced.    The  perusal  is  commonly  confined 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.    Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.    Of  these, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  prepossessions 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathies 
confirmed.    The  partisan  was  pre*deiermined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  hie 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settled  by 
the  very  reasons  the  oppoeer  has  suggested,  so 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by 
the  antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
mical Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op- 
ponent a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  features* 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion :  a 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  minutenesses  in  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  general 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherlv 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  which 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common  Father 
will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XL 

Particular  Prejudices, 

It  18  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motely  man 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  ia  composed,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudices  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious  tern- 
per  and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  is  positively 
disagreeable ;  or  who  do  not  ^1  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  conge- 
nial to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  our 
fellow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perfect^ 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  focling  be  reciprocal,  is  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
we  see  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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tbougb  it  be  marred  and  dttfigured.  That  piety 
vfaieh  makes  them  amiable  in  His  sight,  shoold 
prevenl  their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we 
ooasohed  oar  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
it  would  core  as  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
infirmities. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse' 
ly.mannered  persons,  however  safe  they  may  be 
as  to  their  own  state,  could  be  aware  how  much 
mjarj  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  hatred,  are  indeed  suf- 
ficiently alive,  but  the  blows  they  aim  fall  hurt, 
less  as  the  feebly>liAed  lance  of  Priam.  If^  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  dis. 
advantages,  will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la. 
men  ted  that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  ibr  the  superabundance  of 
our  piety  7  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints^ 
6ang  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi.  j  lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodness  was 


aalic^— who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris 
tiuitj  in  the  abstract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
u  to  bear  with  the  grossneas  of  some  of  its  pro* 
fesiors ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
(fisl'm^uish  what  is  genuine  fVom  what  is  ez- 
triniic — If  they  could  conceive  what  mischief 
they  do  to  religrion,  by  the  associations  which 
tbej  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
TalgarUj,tfaey  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.  They  should  remember,  that 
many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
no  ezcnss  for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
intodiscredit  by  thedisagreeableness  which  may 
be  ippended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
fereign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  fVom  the 
fault  of  natnre,  or  the  errors  of  education,  are 
Dot  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  others 
which  are  purely  voluntary.— -Certain  relipripo. 
istj  there  are  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
chimera  till  they  become  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
jodice  of  their  own  crcsation.    There  is  a  que. 
rulous  strain  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  withra 
most  unamiable  egoUsro,  they  delight  to  induleJ^. 
It  is  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
still,  in  no  Inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
fbUovrers.  Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  lite,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
oBslj,  every  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu- 
Uon,  as  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  follow. 
ers  to  tbe  soffis rings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
'of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.'    But  let 
tbem  compare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  tor- 
nentii  enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He. 
bicwf — enumerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
lud  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer. 
iog^  he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  with 
tlwir  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they 
fat©  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that  *  of  mockings  :' 
*era(l,  mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of 
^  reriler,  bat  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  sufl 
^r.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
^d  bronght  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
^J  order  of  the  govern  raent    Ours  is  sanctioned 
hf  the  ruling  powers.    *  T^ey  were  destitute, 
tflicted,  tormented ;'  our  distresses  are  seldom 
nuvd  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  want 
of  it.    T^ey  were  denied  the  exercise  of  their 
•f 'i^^ion,  we  are  protected  in  ours.     7%^  wore 
pbli^ed  to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
tncrvmrnodious   places.     With  us,  provision   is 
Budc  for  public  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
ttronraged  and  commanded. 

li^'t  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevishly 
^nplaio,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  was  either 


practised  as  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  laboured 
in  vain  ? 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class  of 
Christians  are  too  ready  to  indulge  against  an- 
other,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  character  ; 
to  the  philosophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepossessed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it- 
selfl  These  unhapp|r  prejudices  are  often  laid 
in  by  an  education  m  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  literature,  which 
took  early  possession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  power 
and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first  and 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex. 
oessive  admiration  early  excited  by  some  fa- 
vourite authors,  by  whom  the  more  impetuoui 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtues,  while  the  spurious  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  between  ad. 
miration'  at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination  7  Their  brightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub. 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  such 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages, 
will  exclaim.  Are  scholars,  then,  necessarily  ir- 
religious? God  forbid !  far  from  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation — far  from  mo  such  a  pre. 
posterous  charge ;  not  only  against  a  multitude 
of  eminent  lay-christians,  but  against  tbe  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  tnie,  reason  on  it  as  we 
mav,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  de 
scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  has 
not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  afterwards  first  open  the  vo- 
lume of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  all 
that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  the 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre. 
judice  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  been  to  pull  down  all  the 
trophies  of  false  glory  which  the  other  had  so 
successfully  reared.  The  dignity  of  human  na. 
ture,  of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  much, 
is  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust     Man  is  stripped 
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of  his  usarped  ftttribiites,  robbed  of  his  indepen- 
dent grandeur.  A  new  system,  of  what  appear 
to  him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues — cha- 
ritj,  simplicitj,  devotion,  forbearance,  hamility, 
self-denia),  forgiveness  of  injaries— is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties  which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
moved, when,  in  early  institution,  Uie  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  p<Hnted 
out  and  guarded  against,  bilt  are  even,  as  is  fre. 
quently  the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  principles 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  up  on 
the  stock  of  his  own  nnderived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na- 
turally be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering the  Gospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstanding,  a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,ia  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fan- 
cy, a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opinion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  l>y  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  is  sa- 
tisfied with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis- 

i'oined  with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
>y  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  ii^  under 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  this  world,  great  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  ri^htof  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  give  the  glory  to  another.  After  having 
followed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  bo  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triumphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  toe  throne.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  trutii 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  fbasls, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule:  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  fiiitb; 
one  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents :  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
leirned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
efficacious as  none. 

But,  aAer  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
can  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their  licentious- 
ness may  affect  his  morals.  The  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
champions  of  unbelief;  by  writers  against  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with- 
3ut  Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
Wares  under  fa!se  oolours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  baptized  infidel  is  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  polytheist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious.  The  prepos- 
terous systems  of  a  false  religion  are  harmless, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  misrepresenta- 
tions sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  those  systems 
go  no  farther  than  to  estaUish  philosophy  as  his 
standard,  and  taste  as  bis  guide,  when  he  is 
brought  to  think — ^not  that  philosophy  and  taste 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  requires 
no  such  sacrifice — ^but  that  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mired subordinalely,  the  misfortune  is,  thai  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper- 
fectly  counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  in 
the  first  half.     It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  untinctured 
with  religion ;  of  *■  that  love  of  fame  which  the 
pnre  spirit  doth  raise,'  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  admira- 
tion exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac 
ters— of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprincipled 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerful 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion — 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized — all  the 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  the  per- 
nicious elegancies  of  the  gay — all  the  hollow 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  offended,  that  Christianity  ad- 
mits  people  who  are  not  elegant  minded,  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tages,  to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profound 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.    And,  even  af\er 
nie  most  successful  struggles  in  this  new  sci- 
ence, it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  is 
humiliating,  that  the  religious  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  oAen  more  rapid,  because  less 
obstructed,  than  thoee  of  ^  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  world.*    It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
doubts  of  the  superficial  caviller,  who  seeks  tc 
be  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*    For  if  the  en- 
dowments of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  carried  to  one  point.    They  have  no  other 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention  ;  they 
liaye  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagination  to  repel  , 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme  ;  they  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation,  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments;  and  Christianity  will  generally  bo 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.     They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  nnin- 
floenced  minds  are  open  to  impressions,  and 
good  impressbns  are  presented  to  them.     Tbey 
have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prcposseBslons 
to  extinguish.     They  have  no  compromise    tc 
make  with  Christianity,  no  images  of  deities, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  emperor   Xibe 
rius,  wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  temple  witf 
Christ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  vi'ish    U 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  to  <x>«^ 
vert  it  into  a  better  thing  than  he  made  it      ^Vi 
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how  maeh  philooophy  early  impeded 
fl»  reeepticHi  of  pare  Christianity  in  some  of  the 
iritest  and  most  TirtQCNia  pagan  converts.  Ori- 
fcn  and  TertoQian  did  not  receive  the  troth 
from  beawQ  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
idiennen  of  GSaiilee. 

To  frare  that  this  is  no  flight  of  enthnsiastio 
&Bcy,  tet  u  recoUeet  with  what  an  extraordi. 
■Bxy  elevatioa  and  expansion  of  soal  the  Aatbbr 
of  car  reiigioci  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
troth :  •  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
md  earth,  becaaae  Thon  bast  hid  these  things 
frooi  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  onto  bahea.*  He  then,  instead  of  acoount- 
isg  fiyr  it  by  natora!  means,  resolves  the  myste- 
ry into  the  good  pleasore  of  God — *  Even  so  Fa- 
der^fir  so  ii  teemtd  good  in  thy  sights 

Bven  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
sbaerved,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
sf  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor- 
red  idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  flings 
ud  seutuaeBta ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
assocbtioDB  whieh  eclipse  the  divine  light,  do 
Bot  extiDgaish  it :  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
SQTB,  pniie  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shining 
throegfa  so  dense  a  mediom.  When  the  man  of 
itfiaement  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  ame- 
fioration  Cfaristianity  confers  on  tho  character 
sf  the  Hoedocatod ;  how  it  improves  his  habits ; 
raises  his  hmgoage ;  what  a  cbanfe  it  effects  in 
hk  praetioe ;  wnt  a  degree  of  illnmination  it 
files  to  his  dark  anderstanding ;  what  consola- 
tion  it  convey  to  his  heart ;  how  it  lightens  the 
bardens  <^  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
of  hia  life— be  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow- 
ledge,  thai  there  must  needs  be  a  powerfhl  effi- 
eaey  in  that  rdigiott  which  can  do  more  Ha  the 
ignofant  and  illUarate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
done  for  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
Bot  an  noanswerahle  evidence  of  the  trath  of 
Christianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
MS  men  far  surpassing  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
rdigioaB  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des. 
fitate  of  all  other. 

Bat  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
a  ooQvincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian. 
Hy ;  if  even  theee  law  recipients  exhibit  a  strik- 
iof  exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
■Bit  OQoftas  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
niUime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  they  cannot 
tddaee  the  same  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
ofioB,  they  eannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
ttSK  poveHbl  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Cbriettaas.  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflec 
tioB,  these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
Tievf  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God, 
B»re  ealarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern- 
wot  Tliey  have  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
« their  seeolar  funds  to  augment  their  spiritual 
Hciies.  The^  are  conversant  with  authors  con- 
Inaporary  with  the  inspired  writers.  Acquaint- 
nee  with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
•ho  gives  great  advantage  to  the  lettered  read- 
^  or  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw 
Kv  li;iht  on  passages  whieh  time  had  Andered 
•bsdirc,  adds  fresh  strength  and  double  confir* 
aatioa,  to  a  faith  which  wis  before  *  barred  op 
»ith  ribs  of  iron.'* 

*  The  paltry  cavil  on  tta  Imponfbility  that  tlia  pcni- 


^ripture  also  aiibrds  a  larger  range  of  con 
templation  to  those  enlightened  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  who  have 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  upon  bis 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikingly  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional  powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute  the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  discern- 
ment has  led  many  well  disposed,  bot  ill  in- 
formed  persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again : — ^Many  detached  texts  are  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
end  to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  vf  reflec- 
tion as  shall  'exercise  unto  godliness/  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  fall  delineation  and  friving  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  m  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  understand- 
ing these  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
sideof  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thmg  than  he  finds  it  By  diligent  ap> 
plication,  and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  tho 
'  will  o£Qod  ;*  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc- 
trine  that  it  is  of  God.* 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand* 
that  the  professed  scholar,  by  converting  Scrip 
ture  learning  Into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practicaL  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex 
plain  away  his  faith;  and  his  learninir  which 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turned  to  dla 
credit  it 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  our  sup. 
posed  man  of  high  education  becomes  essenti- 
ally  pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  is  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  from 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  dear  of  debasmg  as 
sociation,  more  entirely  flree  from  disgusting 
cant  and  ofiensive  phraseology ;  less  hkely  t 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  less  ii 

tent  woman  eootd  anoiot  the  ftet  of  Jesna  as  ho  rat  a 
meat,  eould  only  midead  such  readers  as  were  anae 
qaainted  with  tbe  recumbent  posture  in  which  the  aa« 
cients  took  their  meals.  The  triumphant  sneer  at  ths 
paralxtie,  who  was  letdown  fh)m  the  housetop,  through 
the  tilins  with  his  couch,  could  only  shake  tbe  fhith  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  of  eastern  countries  were  roofed.—- Whether  infi* 
del  writers  took  advantage  of  the  supposed- ignorance  ot 
their  readers,  or  whether  their  ridicule  of  these  imouted 
absurdities  of  Scripture  arose  flrom  their  own  ignorance 
we  will  not  determine.  Instances  might  be  multipjiee 
without  number  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  disingena* 
ousnesB. 
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danger  of  the  grloomineM  of  Buperstition  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildnen  of  fanatieism  on  the 
other.  Havinff  the  use  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice*,  he  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be- 
ing misled  by  ignorant  instructors ;  ne  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  so  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious  man ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  superiority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos- 
ed by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion often  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be- 
cause, being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it.  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are,  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  they  exhibit 
at  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit. 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  tlie  same  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursaits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple,'that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his  natural  perspi- 
cacity, unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fidi  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity — not  only,  that  in 
all  degrees  of  capacity  and  education  in  the 
same  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
thoee  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  son  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  where  literature  has  never 
8of\ened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be  cauglit  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  poIishcKl  and 
Cbrlstian  countries — ^yot  wherever  Christianity 
has  made  its  way,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tive obscurity,  there  the  genuine  spirit,  and  the 
great  essential  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found 
just  the  same ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  results  spring 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Greenlander  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  all  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
^rftce,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
in  spirit  as  their  possessors  bear  in  the  commoo 


properties  of  body :  all  this  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  tliere  must  be  something  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  assimilate  eucn  contrarieties— 
which  can  re-unite  those  in  one  common  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  produce 
identity  in  the  leading  point.  Does  not  all  thia 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  previous  accomplishmenta 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart  7 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  effect,  a  new  heart  and  m 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Further  causes  of  Frfjudice, 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 'infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convincing 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ignorant; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  taught 
oven  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  after  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  conaidera- 
tion,  because  they  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  a  Deiiy.  The  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  thai  a  capacity 
for  religion  iras  the  distinguishing  mark  of  ra- 
tionality,  and  that  this  capacity  is  the  most  un^ 
e^ivocal  sign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them  , 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negociation;  as  if  overy  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  olher*8  defeat  But  is  it  not  an 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifl  to  repre- 
sent  his  highest  natural  and  his  supernatural 
endowmentfl  as  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other's  bands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety,  or 
ill -judging  piety  hands  over  reason  to  obloquy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill-understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  Uie  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause , 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroachments  of  cr. 
ror,  the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroads 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Bat 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally, 
Chrifitianitv,  strong  in  Almighty  strength, 
maintains  her  own  imperial  power  unfringed. 
While  #ie  courts  the  friendship  of  her  confede- 
rate,  she  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority  to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  office,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its 
proper  limits.    The  old  law,  indeed,  being  s 
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farmnia  of  ceremonies,  and  a  iigeat  of  ordi- 
oasoes  for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  foil 
in  exercise  for  the  nse  of  reason.     Descending^ 
10  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  being  ex- 
panded into  the   most  detailed  directions,  it  lefl 
fitUe  fiir  the  disciple  but  to  read  the  rule  and 
ftUow  it     But  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
we  bsTe  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  system  of 
principles,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
18  well  as  jreat  duties,  leaves  much  more  to  the 
txerctse  of  reason,  and  furnishes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  to  com- 
pare, to  separate,  to  combine.    The  whole  plan 
of  dotj  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
hid  open ;  bat  every  uniting  particle,  every  in- 
termediate step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  «vith  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expreisions  are  merely  figurative ; 
ioroe  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
eoniatance,  and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Gospel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub- 
mission  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew ;  bat  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  tfaem  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
reflceticm,  and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  We 
allode  not  to  the  great '  mysteries  of  godliness,* 
bot  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 

If  we  were  to  porsae  prejudice  through  all 

ita  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  done 

with  the  inexhaustible  subject.     Observation 

presents  to  as  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif. 

ferent  caat,  though  their  uniform  object  bo  the 

aame.    These  persons,  while  they  sometimes 

aeek  her  temple  by  different  paths,  are  yet 

of\ener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  than 

by  tilings.    Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separating 

principle,    prefudice  is  always  carried  to  its 

rreafest  he^bt  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 

fiery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 

too  frigid  on  the  other.     But  both,  as  we  oh- 

•enred,  maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 

hading^lerms  by  which  each  is  found  to  be  dis. 

criminated,  and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 

the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 

radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 

afander.    Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 

^oish  the  uee  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 

d»ese  terms  either  do,  or  should  designate  to 

their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 

religion.    The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 

&em  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  treat  with  repul- 

SITS  disdain,  him   who  appears  earnest  in  his 

tpproacbes  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 

tttroogh  some  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 

a  a  direct  way.    There  are  man^  terms,  such 

ia frith  and  greets  and  others  which  might  be 

nestioned,  which  subject  the  more  advanced 

Chriatian  to  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 

the  charge  of  cant    These,  however,  are  words 

vhich  are  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 

eteroal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 

Ifaocgh  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 

jet  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but 

beeaose  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 

to  their  respective  meanings.    In  fact,  if  he  did 

Bot  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  be  would  be 

oeaerting  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  oompro- 

Biae,  to  the  rtdn  of  hu  conscience. 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  utters  them  only  means  to  express  by 
virtue  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  ef 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  designates 
the  confirmed  Christian.  The  abuse  of  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adver- 
sary a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag. 
nify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  differ 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo' expected  ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility ;  or  if  seem, 
ingly  averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi* 
nate  and  light  use  of  the  <^ponenfs  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposi- 
tion  mitigated,  differences  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  conces- 
sion in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  rec- 
titude are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
quence, the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulant  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant, he  may  bo  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  oflen  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  see  that  yon 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
^  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,*  this 
is  no  small  step:  yet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  grace  of  God  teach, 
ing  him.*  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  are 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your's 
being  the  cause,  and  his  Uie  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian  character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virt\ie  and 
rectitude,  but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo* 
sophical  sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of- 
fence taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  fhe 
outset,  blocks  up  the  avenues  to  each  other*s 
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heart,  and  leadi  men  to  be  so  filled  with  the 
things  in  which  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  things  in  which  they  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any  Evangelist. 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  expressive  of  the  most  awful  veri- 
ties  of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
taiiafaetion  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
first  used  some  ages  after  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  fi>und  there  ?  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
it  teaches. 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  ibr 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  enthu- 
siasm; nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride  behind 
rectitude.  St.  Paul  expressly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in. 
verted  injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith  was  unnecessary  where  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  because  virtue.  Christian 
virtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.  In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
upon  his  own  uniform  principle,  supposies  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  Ikith ; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.  Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in  his  prohibi- 
tion  of  an  hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say. 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he  concluded  that  his 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on  this  .conviction  grounded  his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
when  thou  prayest,  when  thou  fastest  He 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.  Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
so  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith  ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  hia  virtue,  to 
ein  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  greoinue. 

HciuuTT  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity  requires  the  perpetual  practical 
exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others — that  we  should 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  our« 
selves :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  our  good  things  to  others, 
or  are  dependant  on  others  for  the  communica- 
tion  to  ourselves,  hnmilitv  is  required  as  the 
invariable,  the  indispensable,  the  babitaal  grace. 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Pride  being  CIm 
radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man ;  the  busi- 
ness, the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the  spiritual 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it. 
'  However  valuable  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments have  been  fband  in  the  vindication  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talents  and  learn, 
ing  have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evideocea 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  troth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
genuine  piety,  '  To  this  man  will  I  look,  saith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit*  Christi- 
anity  gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re- 
casting them  in  this  mould.  Humility  may  bo 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  tho 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  ac- 
complishes his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  bj 
pairing  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  The 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  of  swelling 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumbering 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  image — that 
model  by  which  it  works — as  the  human  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  successfully 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favourable  to 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  but 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemy  to  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  affording, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  sho  rests  not  her  truth  on 
Iheir  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  Whil« 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  faith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — ^not  the 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  to  inti. 
mate  their  danger — ^not  any  mention  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  Its  con- 
demnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  *•  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,*  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imme> 
dtate  object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — ^It  is  the  temper  which  of  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  most  ani- 
fbrmly  enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  an<i 
holy  fife  most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and  holy 
Ono  which  inhabiteth  eternity,'  by  a  transition 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  the 
most  inconceivable,  immediately  subjoins,  thai 

*  He  dwelleth  witii  the  contrite  and  the  humble ; 
and  this  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re 
vive  tha  heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  after  these  repeated 
declarations  and  examples  of  tiie  Almighty 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  stiU 
be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  ebollition  of 
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ipirit«  and  that  humility  thoald  be  so  litUe  an. 
Aeralood  to  be  the  true  moral  dignity  of  Chris- 
bans  7  While  in  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fna,  there  is  no  exccUanoe  to  which  it  is  not  pre- 
liminary,  and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown ;  nor 
•re  oclier  yirtoes  genaine  bat  as  they  are  ao- 
compttnied  with  -this  grace,  and  performed  in 
this  spirit.  No  ^aality  has  acquired  its  perfec- 
tion, Ull  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep- 
ed in  httmility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  reception  of 
Christianity,  ibr,  without  this  principle,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  caTil  at  divine  revelation,  to  reject, 
at  least,  every  troth  revolting  to  hnroan  pride ; 
«s  shsll  require  other  ground  fi>r  the  belief  in 
God  than  his  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
his  veracity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
■piriioal  wants,  and  the  soitableneas  of  that  re- 
owdj  which  the  Gospel  presents  to  os.  This 
principle,  tfaereibre,is  indispensable;  without  it, 
we  shall  be  little  inclined  cordiaUv  to  receive 
Chriatiamty  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shall  not  discover  the  evil  of  our 
own  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the  £u>ly  Spirit ; 
we  ahsU  exercise  no  habitual  dependance  on  the 
pramised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the  want. 

Bui  hamtlity,  by  leading  us  to  Ibrm  a  just  es- 
tiaato  of  oors^ves,  teaches  us  to  discern  the 
oarxowness  of  our  capacities.  It  reminds  us, 
thai  there  are  many  things  even  in  the  works 
of  God's  natural  creation  iar  above  our  compre- 
hension ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  oar  minds  we  make  frequent  mistakes,  and 
fiirm  a  very  enooeons  judgment  about  things 
comparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
temper  will  bring  os  to  credit  with  fuller  cor- 
diaJily  the  testinoey  which  God  in  his  word 
gives  of  himself  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
rqceting  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot 
samprehend  iL  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  de- 
she  of  being-*'  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
is  the  sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
oTunhaOowed  knowledge,  with  which  the  grand 
seducer  tempted  his  first  credulous  victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  how  slowly  religion  produces  its 
effsets  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
ifs  feeble  influenee  and  alow-paeed  efficacy  on 
those  aroond  us.  As  a  oonsequence,  this  prin- 
cipls  leads  tbs  bumble  Chrbtian  to  be  severe  in 
j  edging  himselll  and  disposes  him  to  be  candid 
m  jedging  others.  When  he  compares  himself 
with  vibrss  men,  it  fomishes  a  motive,  not  for 
vasifty,  hot  gratitode ;  when  with  better  for  ad- 
Aaonal  set^abasement- 

8c  Paul  seems  to  have  been  Iblly  aware  of  the 
lagging  mofvement  which  even  Christians  make 
tommrm  the  oomplete  attainment  of  this  heavenly 
In  his  address  to  the  Colossians,  after 
expressed  his  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
lion,  in  that  they  had  *  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
iange  of  Him  that  created  him,*  he  yet  finds  it 
expedient  to  exhort  them ;  and,  for  this  very 
reoeen,  *  to  put  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
1<sifties  which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
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supposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the  in- 
junction would  be  just    As  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  Chiistianity,  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  that 
their  profession  was  sincere,  and  their  conver- 
sion radical,  than  bv  this  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  spirit    Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  deeply  rooted  they  might 
be  in  faith  and  piety,  he  might  feel  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  that  they  should  not  coniider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  which 
left  no  room  for  improvement    So  far  was  this 
de^  proficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  coarse,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  after 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  con- 
sequence  as  well  as  a  proof^  Aerffore,  *  pot  on* 
this  chrisUan  grace;  and  produces  their  con- 
version as  a  motive,  *  because  you  are  already 
rpnewed.*    He  does  not  recommend  any  specific 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  disposition  of*  mind,' 
implying,  according  to  his  uniform  practice, 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progreis 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  die- 
courses  of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather  pointed 
against  certain  radical  evil  principles,  than  ex- 
tended to  their  lesser  ramifications.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel  was  more  espe- 
cially levelled  against  the  strong  holds  ofpride, 
it  included  in  Uie  attack  all  the  minor  offences 
resulting  from  it ;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  forces  in  the  oat- 
works  will  make  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

Even  the  worldly  and  the  careless,  who  are 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  that  humility 
is  the  predominating  feature  in  the  truly  reli- 
gious character,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pajr  it  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary homage  in  adopting  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Many  among  the  more  elegant  classes 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  fi>rm,  as  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  mark  of  their  superior  condition.  But 
while  the  welLbred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior 
of  humility  in  manner,  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
In  spite  of  the  laws  against  egotism  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti-  . 
maoy  sometimes  discloses  the  self-satisfaction 
which  pditeness  had  thinly  veiled.  While  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory, 
we  oannot  be  always  on  our  ^uard  against  pro- 
ducing them  in  our  conversation.  Such  virtues, 
fi>r  the  most  part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste 
perhaps  fVom  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
set  ferth  in  our  presence ;  and  as  ve  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and  reading,  we 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  prnfession 
and  talk.  Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
ties may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock,  and  look 
prreen  and  flourishing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  root 
in  themselves;*  but  genuine  humility  springs 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  takes  its  first  ground  on  the  full  oon- 
viotion  of  our  apostaey  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  humbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves^  our  oonfidence  in  our 
own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes    The  de 
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light  we  once  received  in  the  contemplation  is 
first  abated  by  self-distrust,  and  finallv  abolished 
by  seif-arquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  oor  own  weakness,  and  to 
send  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  nigher  sources.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error,  may 
prove,  if  wo  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,*  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi. 
dence  in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goc^ness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fect of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing,  but  by  rising  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti- 
cnlarly,  if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  s  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
•yes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  toonr  preceding  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  were  permit- 
rted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we 
'had  been  so  little  sensible ;  and  though  the  de- 
pression  consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
consciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
us  to  a  feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  'secret  faults,*  as  well  as 
against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.' 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  fVom 
"the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri- 
gorously as  be  ought ;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
commendation,  because  his  enlightened  con- 
science tells  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elated  with  the  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — ^Though  he  has  fbw^r 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
.the  renaare  he  does  not  deserve,  conscioos  how  I 


much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  which  the  cen 
surer  cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  excessive 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  com- 
manded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  our  own  cha« 
racter,  though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  a 
just  ona  While  the  great  Apostle  Sl  Peter  was 
contented  to  call  himself  iht  $ervant  of  Jesus 
Chriat^  his  self-constituted  successors,  by  an  hy. 
perbole  of  self-abasement,  have  denominated 
themselves  servants  of  the  seroants  of  God,  And 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  sur- 
passed  the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  the 
display  of  this  apoetolic^graoe.        ' 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quality  any  in- 
fallible proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  affability  to  the  poor  pro- 
duced as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  the  humility 
of  the  affluent  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia- 
ble, whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ex- 
pression is  equivocal.  Does  it  not  sometimeti 
too  much  resomble  that  septennial  exhibition  mf 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  much  smiling  con- 
descension  from  the  powerful,  while  it  conveys 
*  an  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  V 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  the 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them ;  the  other,  like  Dryden'a 
Achitophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,*  wins  by  his 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per- 
haps have  obtained  by  hfe  merit  But  the  cor- 
tain  soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene : — ^the 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cha- 
racter and  condition.  The  periodical  condescon- 
sion  at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year's 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerfully 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  is  obviously 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  may  be 
gained  by  familiarity :  the  condescension  is  so 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  does 
not  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  sop<*.rior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  which  esta- 
blish that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment,  and  the  rich  from  derogation  :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
ledged dependant,  no  dread  of  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  condescen- 
sion finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise« — If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  bo  paid  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men's  hearts  against 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preserves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being*  to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  g^in 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  aifk- 
ble  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  for  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
IS  only  to  be  obtained  by  concealing  the  most 
offensive  part  of  itself.    Thus    t  can  retain   its 
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ntore  aiid  gratify  its  spirit,  witboat  the  arro- 
gtni  dbplay  b^  which  vulgar  pride  disgoata, 
aod,  bj  diaguating,  loaea  its  aim. 

The  troe  teat  is,  how  the  same  person  feels, 
ud  bow  he  conducts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
diims  come  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
treads  on  his  faeels  in  his  pretensions,  or  sur- 
jMSRs  bim  in  his  success — who  is  held  op  as 
his  rival  in  genius,  in  reputation,  in  Ibrtone,  in 
display — ^who  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
itrips  bim.  More  severe  will  be  the  test,  when 
Ibe  competitor  is  '  his  own  familiar  friend,*  who 
vu  bis  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con. 
test  for  academical  honours,  but  Is  now  a  more 
ffl|tBn8te  candidate  for  the  prises  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  ooi^qaeror  on 
the  profetsional  Arena.  ^ 

'Hisbnmilitj  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
aaother  extolled  for  the  very  qualitv  on  which 
be  most  values  himself — commended  for  some- 
tbing  ia  which  be  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo^ 
bis  commendation — ^it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
tbst  a  insn  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
prise ia  which  he  baa  failed,  or  when  he  is  call- 
ed Dpon  Ibr  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
one  wbob  (bough  below  him  in  general  charac- 
ter, is  stin  his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
--it  isi  v^B,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
eomp^tor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
meaas  which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
ipplicable  to  the  end. 

The  troe  Christian  will  be  humble  in  propor- 
tioB  to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.    Humi- 
fity  does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
bis  understanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
pose bim  for  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
talects,  he  is  not  onconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead of  exalting  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  tamed  them  to  better  account, 
be  ie  habifoaily  thinking  how  he  can  most  es- 
sentially serve  God  with  his  own  gift   Sensible 
that  be  owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  feels  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
betrs  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
veiy  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
▼hich  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
his  hamility,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
•ease  of  his  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
oaly  angmenta  his  sense  of  dependence,  maf  ni- 
fies  bis  weight  of  ol^ligation,  increases  his  feel- 
ia;  'of  acoountableness.    His  humility  has  a 
nabfe  excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing 
» the  gifl  of  Grod  though  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  auch  is  his 
OBworthiness,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
nercy  of  hia  Creator  but  through  the  inlerccs- 
■oo  of  a  Mediator :  *  where  is  boasting  then  7 
it  is  ezeluded.' — ^Not  only  on  account  of  any 
food  be  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
^1  which  he  baa  been  preserved,  he  acknow- 
«edges  himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance ;  so 
^  bts  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
nitoes  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
nther  than  of  self-ezultation. 

It  win  not  be  departing  from  the  present  ob- 
ject, if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  considera- 
ioD  with  its  opposite.  While  humility  ia  never 
tt  variaoce  with  itself^  pride  is  a  very  inconsist- 


ent principle.  It  knows  not  onl^  how  to  assume 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  is  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject,  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self-supported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
perceive  that  nothing  ia  so  dependent,  so  full  of 
claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable  of  subsisting 
on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men*8  good  opinion  for  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  thia 
greedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasures  fire  derived,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  supe- 
riority to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
possesses,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessions 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  his  feel- 
ings of  greatness  by  what  he  findlB  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  his  train. — 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced  to 
borroiv  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi- 
plying himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numerically,  great.  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  fills 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  uo 
part  of  himself.— This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali> 
ment  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ourselves.  When  we  secretly 
indulge  In  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginations*  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fillled  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  ungoverned  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order ;  the  strength  of 
men*s  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  has 
laid  down. — Nature  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself^  govern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued, it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  make 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them- 
selves *  high  thoughts  engendering  pride    wher. 
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they,  on  whose  fips  the  attention  of  others  hangs 
with  delight,  can,  themselves,  by  this  divinely 
infused  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ' 

There  is  no  quality  so  ready  to  suspect,  and 
so  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  there  is  no  iault  which  a  proud  man 
so  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride ;  espe- 
cially if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dis- 
tinctions  and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
fbil  of  themselves,  are  disposed  to  fancy  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with. 
held,  they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  tomatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indifference  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which^  if  ho  tho- 
roughly adopted,  would,  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bloated  fancies— contracts,  in  effect,  the  dura- 
tion of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
liow  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  rride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  fa« 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kin^om  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  lifb  and  hopes  together ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing :  but  oh !  how  much 
worse  than  nothing !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  tlie  grave, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
hare  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning.    - 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  princi- 
ple>  if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeeid  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point, 
ed  to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  sublimest  end  t  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier  flight  T 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
preoincts  of  a  perishing  world  7  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  fiiay,  and 
a  few  years  mu9iy  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
apoD  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intellect, 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  die  superiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  thiv 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  *  hung  upon  no- 
thing.' True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  that 
he  is  not  really  gieat  who  is  not  great  for  eter- 
nity — that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  6od« 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  aA 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sum 
of  all  wisdom ;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently- 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortality 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  Tbut 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  is  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  This  holy  ambition  would  show  him^ 
that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  bounds^ 
ries — a  penury  in  ever;^  thin|^  of  which  we  eai> 
count  the  value — an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 
^  Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destitu- 
tion of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot  out 
eternity  fVom  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  designated  'the  wisdom  from 
above,'  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  humble  Christian,  lifts  desires  are  iUi- 
mitable — ht  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  lime 
— ht  leaps  the  narrow  confines  of  spaee.  He  it 
is  who  monopolizes  ambition.  IRs  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flight^-Ats  aspirations  are  sustained  on  a 
stronger  pinion — Aw  views  extend  to  an  immea- 
surable distance — ^Ats  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
nable  duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  seen- 
lar  ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted — upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives— upon  the  strength  of  an  arm 
which  *8cattereth  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts'-^-on  a  benignity  which  *  exaltetb 
the  meek  and  humble' — on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  *  fills  the 
hungry  alone  with  good  thinsrs,'  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent,  and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  No  spirit 
short  ^this  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  under 
standing,  to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inde- 
pendence, to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  pfinciple  not  only  teaches  usio  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed—  a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dost  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  thia 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted— if  we  toe 
naturally  recede  fVom  it — if  we  too  reluctantly 
return  to  it,  it  is  atill  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
ed  even  fbom  the  renewed  nature.    This  partial 
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cf  Che  •tabbora  will,  this  imperfect  re- 
this  impeded  obedience,  even  in  the 
wtml  Christian,  is  an  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
frjtlwr  humblinif,  a  mortifjin^  evidence  that  our 
beuts  are  not  yet  completely  brooght  under 
41m  doniaion  of  our  prindplea. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Am  M  P^neh  wit  says,  that  *  ambition  itif  If 
mif  ht  teach  as  to  love  retirement,  as  there  is 
•oiliing  which  so  mach  hates  to  have  oompan- 
ioDa.*  Cowley  corrects  this  sentiment  with  one 
eqvally  Kvely  and  more  sound,  that  *  ambition, 
indeed,  detests  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
bat  deli|;bts  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
and  oflhers  before.'  To  seek  therelbre  a  retreat 
till  we  bass  got  rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retireiDSBt  as  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment, till  the  love  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
6oa  the  heart,  or  aft  least  till  this  eradication  is 
ite  fnedooHiiant  desire,  will  only  conduct  the 
diseootsaled  miod  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis- 
appoialiDents,  in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
ations of  wiudi  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
lo  the  world. 

The  imiabk  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
has  as  mnoh  unailected  elegance  and  good  sense 
in  his  prose  works,  as  fiUse  taste  and  unnatural 
wit  In  his  poetry,  seems  not  to  be  quite  accn- 
rate  whea  be  insists  in  &vour  of  his  beloved 
•^tttde  that  *a  minister  of  state  has  not  so 
■Mch  bosinesB  ta  public  as  a  wise  man  has  in 
private ;  the  ooe,*  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
a&jrs  of  one  aatioa,  the  other  has  all  the  works 
oTGod  and  nafore  under  his  consideration.  But 
sorely  there  is  a  manifest  diiference  between 
our  iMving  great  works  uoder  our  consideration, 
and  having  them  onder  our  control.  He  assigns, 
Bideed,  high  motives  fer  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
hot  be  does  net  seem  to  assign  the  highest. 
Sho«M  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  obfeets  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
Issiding  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
man,  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inuumate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  works  of  God  7 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
■sBkiud,  till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
ef  lis  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
well  prepared  for  retirement.  He  will  delight 
ta  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti. 
■lale  acqoaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
bimsel£  He  wiU  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  well. 
earned  reward  of  a  life  of  labour,  but  as  a  scene, 
which,  while  it  advances  his  present  comfort, 
fomtshes  him  with  better  means  of  preparing 
for  a  better  life.  We  often  bear  of  the  neces. 
sity  of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  ohildren, 
Qftmooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
fin-  retirement  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  com- 
pany of  others,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
for  their  own  oompany,  in  teaching  them  the 
daties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this  earth 


would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a  training 
suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  dui'ation,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Leiavrt  wUh  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideas  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature* 
It  ia,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment. 
It  has  been  snng  by  the  poet,  and  extolled  by 
the  philosopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoed 
by  those  who  seek  it,  and  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  those  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  wiUiout 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  little  value.  But 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  es- 
cape from  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  immu- 
nity from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
quire what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  fancy  we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  only 
seeking  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  lifi».  Or  we 
may  be  flying,  from  duty,  when  we  fancy  we 
are  flying  from  temptation.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves  we  are  seeking  the  means  of  piety, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like tbeise  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  persuade  oursetves  that  we  are  influene* 
ed  by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  firom 
another.  The  design  may  be  even  good,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  better  than  it  is.  Let  us  not  boast  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  we 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  ovm 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
oountry  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  you 
would  find  you  must  carry  thither.  Those  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  trouble 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  are  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  *Soul  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  covotousness  nor  sensualitv  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth- 
ful indulgence,  a  retirement  which  does  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  we  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  for  which  we 
withdrew  from  it 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  best,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
taste,  especially  so  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature ;  iar 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  ia  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  bustliuff  scene,  and  adopt 
ing  a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  mora 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefers 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectuals,  good  taste  roust 
have  its  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  should  have  its  substratum  in  principle.  But 
if  any  one  thinke  that  merely  by  retiring  from 
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the  wof  Id,  he  shail  get  rid  of  his  own  evil  tem- 
pers, solitude  is  the  worst  choice  he  coald  make. 
It  may  indeed,  through  the  grrace  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  beneficial ;  for  though  his  in- 
terior burthen,  so  far  from  being  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  felt,  yet  its  very  oppres- 
siveness,  by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first.  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce  this  effect  Some  uf  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  they  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  m  reference 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  foosteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intelleotual 
life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve :  by  endless  variety, 
awakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
research.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God*s  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  Him$elf  how  vxmdrmu 
then! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  they 
soon  learn  ,to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  do 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
little  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
sloth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
for  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate, we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  oof 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations.      « 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  l^d  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  *  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ference  in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favoarabJe  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  beincr.  There  the  soul  has 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  more  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

C<Hnmunion  sweet,  communion  large  and  high. 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  conse- 
cration of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  tboes 
broken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  whicb 
busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  must  be 
brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat  The  paralytic  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber, afler  having  long  filled  a  high  official  situa- 
tion with  honour  and  ability,  began  at  leng^th 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  he  should  be  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
office.    .He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.     He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed  to  a  friend  of  the  author,  how  ardently 
he  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.     At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  whieb 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  liis  wishes. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  eeon  found  that 
the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
failed  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promised 
enjoyment;  his  ample   park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  ip 
town,  without  the  present  drawback ;  there  he 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  the  ineum. 
branco  of  its  solitude.    His  Hamadryads,  hav 
ing  no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to 
offer,  soon  grew  insipid.    The  stillness  of  re* 
treat  became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de. 
dared  to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  such 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  oi^jr 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  deor. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow. 
er  to  interest    Study,  could  not  fill  a  mind 
long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  actual  events. — ^There  is  a  quality  in 
our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purposes.    Theee, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerfbl  enough  to  fill  the  heart  which 
fancies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.    Religion  is 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  almie 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  impetuosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.     Bit  re. 
liglon  long  neglected  *  will  not  eome  when  yoa 
do  call  for  it*    Perhaps  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  taste  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many  of  oor 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  iutf^  but  to  the 
plough;  that  they  make  an  h6noarable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  useful  pursuifta 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Besides  this, 
the  modern  Cinoinnatus  will  have  the  ifratific^ 
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of  finding  how  much  he  hu  gained  by  the 
cfamnge  in  hie  .choice  of  inatramente,  for  he  will 
see  that  *  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  .beasta 
of  the  field,*  are  far  lees  peryeree,  faithless  and 
intractable  than  the  indocile  human  agents  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
briog  mder  the  joke.  ^ 

Bot  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
raepectSt  if  the  philosophical  and  political  agri- 
caltorisido  not  make  it  partof  liis  arrangement, 
■a  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal pie^  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cultivation  of  bis  paternal  acres,  he  will 
not  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
own  appetites  more  sabdned,  his  own  tempers 
better  regnlated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
tbej  are  exercised  is  changed  from  contentious 
senates  to  blooming   meadows.    There  is  no 
power  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
racter to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
li  is  troe  his  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
ambitHHi,bat  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
tion to  care  it.     Ambition  is  an  intermittent :  it 
may.  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
the  well  day  between  the  two  fits,*  he  will  be 
ItM^iag  back  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and 
firward  to  that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There 
is  bat  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
cetnro  of  the  paroxysm.    He  will  6nd  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
the  Georgics  with  this  interesting  occupation. 
While  be  is  actually  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
images  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
sent  the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
may  realbe  the  anuogies  intellectually,  he  may 
he,  indeed,  conducted '  to  green  pastures*  and  led 
beside '  the  still  waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest 
sense  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
whose  large  domains  confer  on  them  such  ex* 
tensive  local  influence,  give  theiV  views  a  wider 
range,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
ficial patronage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good  by  the  pious  education 
of  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the  i 
growtli  of  Christianity  as  assiduously  as  the  | 
breed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  those  whom 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
tion far  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
bands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  let  it  be 
observed  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
ronets or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
Ibrward  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In- 
■titutioa  for  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  conn- 
tries,  after  haWog  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
ket  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
object,  and  view  the  rapidity,  and  trace  the  suo- 
seas,  are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
we  see  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  fiying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  carrying  *the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel  Co  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people.** 

^  May  an  old  and  attached  member  of  the  Society  for 
framntins  Christian  Knowledge  be  allowed  to  oiler  her 
apiaioa  ftbough  irrelevant  to  ifac  subject  of  this  chap- . 
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It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  coldes' 
and  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  noTcr  spoken  but  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  be  believes  right,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  which  they 
differed,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree ;  each  reconcilea  to  his  hrothfr  and 
leaving  hi$  gift  at  the  aUaVt  offering  up  every 
resentment  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross !  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one— whether  they 
should  be  saved.  0 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generous  zeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  To  dispense  the  grand  instrument  of  salva- 
tion  to  others,  for|fetful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  fewmstances  in  which  disinterest- 
edness would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blessing  we  bestow,  is  one  of  tba 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  offence,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantage  from  the  good  we  communicate  ? 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blameahlo  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
the  blessing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  class  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
|[nd  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex- 
ertions of  their  lords,  for  the  dreary  prospect  of 
deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

ter,)  upon  the  comtrfete  establishment  of  the  argumrni 
in  favour  of  the  Bible  Society,  from  its  not  injuring  its 
venerable  prcdece«eor  7  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  bene 
fits  of  the  new  institution  are  etllKrted  without  detri 
ment  to  the  old,  from  its  having  excited  fVcsh  friends  to 
its  cause,  and  raised  additional  Ainds  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  from  analogy,  would  The  hGnf>flictor. 
whose  means  were  competent  to  both,  nfuae.  bis  patron- 
age to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  because  he  was  already  a 
subscriber  to  St.  Geor^re's?  When  he  saw  that  mhrr 
contributors  neither  withdrew  nor  diminiFhod.  bui««pp- 
cially  when  he  saw  that  they  augmented  their  bnunjy  to 
the  elder  establishment,  would  he  not  bid  God  frpHO-i  tn 
the  younger?  Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  now  source 
was  opened  for  healing  more  direases.  for  relieving  more 
wants  ?  In  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  boih  in- 
stitutions streams  issuing  from  the  same  fountain  of 
love,  t»nh  flowins  into  the  samo  ocean  of  good  ?  If  wv. 
may  be  s'lowed  the  application. '  they  arv  divtTsitios  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  spirit  ;*  •  th<»y  arc  difTurflnr^s  of  ad 
ministration,  but  it  is  the  same  God  that  worketh  all  ia 
all/ 
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denee  intended,  a  rich  additidhal  ipifredient  in 
tbeir  own  overflowing  cnp  of  bleeflinge.  Their 
■eats  are  poeseeeed  without  being  enioyed.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantajpes  of 
retreat  with  thoee  of  opolence.  But  it  is  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  owners 
strive  to  dispossess  the  scene  of  every  attribate 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
litUe  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  country 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the  diver- 
sities of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
•oenes— of  the  delights  of  retirement  from  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  frequently, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodH  every  thing  of  the  metropolis,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  6sh 
but  at  the  fartherest  possible  distance  from  the 
sea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  tlie  con. 
servatory,  glowing  with  every  hue,  and  i^reath- 
ing  every  fragrance,  any  where  but  where  they 

5 TOW.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
elight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
There  they  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi. 
Tity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement. 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  oonsiste  in  the  difference 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusemente,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  ito 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  withdut  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attendii^g  the  sick,  or  being 
sick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjoyment    A  stranger  to  uur  man* 
ners  who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial  our  reli- 
gion enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  they  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally cdmpliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  had  made  to  duty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  nnimposed  penance. 
When  ho  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
sion to  the  close  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
Qounce  their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods,  *  trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  for  unshaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  the  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 
green,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
Arabia,  or  burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate 


queen  Emma's  ploughshares,  would  he  not  ex 
claim  in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  sub* 
mit  to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hard- 
ships, make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  Doubtless  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they  could 
find  at  home  no  distres^to  be  relieved,  no  inno- 
cence to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  hm 
exuUingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  experience 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  ie 
capable.  The  good  they  must  be  doing  here  ie 
indeed  a  noble  recompence  for  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolution  in  our 
habito  may  be  thouglit,  there,  are  few  things 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  tone 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  multiplied 
and  ever  muUiplyingsoenesof  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation.  When  the  opulent  di- 
vided  the  year  between  the  town  and  country 
residence-«>the  larger  portion  always  Assigned 
to  the  latter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  ihey 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibility, 
they  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than 
in  these  parentheses  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  tlwm  as  scenee 
of  diversiiin  and  not  as  recruito  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from  care  t 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they  afibrd  con- 
sisting in  their  not  being  home-maat. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious  tbingsi, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  core  this  nato- 
ral  malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it.  These  pleasures  forci- 
bly address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thus 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  what 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  real 
Where  the  allusions  (S* sense  are  allowed  to  make 
their  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religion 
appear  merely  visionary ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  afterwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  be 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  revenge  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  to  be  dall. 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  employments  ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  th» 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  render 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome— 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  eflTect  of  rendering  that  disgusting* 
which  might  otherwise  have  b^n  delightful. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  <m  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended^  but 
adopted.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  courageously 
to  break  their  chain.  Let  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  honest 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  from  the 
fascinating  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  from  making  acquaintance  witii  their  owb 
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It  b  bat  toBabmit  heroically  tp  a  littk 
dnlnesa  at  firat,  which  habit  will  convert  into 
fdeaaore,  to  enoountar  temptation  with  a  resiat- 
aaee  which  will  aoon  be  rewarded  with  Tictory. 
Tbej  will  be  leaaible  of  one  aarpriaing  roToIu- 
tiaa ;  ffom  the  period  when  they  befftn  to  inare 
themeelvea  to4heir  own  company,  they  will  in- 
•ensibly  dislike  it  leae;  not  w  macb  for  the 
goodcoM  they  will  find  in  themselrea,  a«  from 
disoovcrin^  what  a  fond  of  intereatinff  employ. 
■MDt,  of  which  they  had  been  ao  long  m  search, 
their  own  hearts  can  fivnish* 

As  the  acratiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
meat  will  become  greater,  till  they  will  rrow 
not  so  much  to  endare  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
ta  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  withont  dissipation 
as  to  soar  above  it  If  they  are  not  so  much  di- 
verted, they  will  be  leas  discomposed.  If  there 
ase  lower  vanittes  to  amose,  there  will  be  fewer 
disorders  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  loader  that 
strugglebetween  indnlgenceand  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
eoDseiaoee,  which  distracts  many  amiable,  but 
nnfijBsd  minds»  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
have  not  eoorage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
fiiwer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
in  fining  op  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
ereating.  In  their  habits  there  will  be  regulari- 
tf  witfaoot  monotooy.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
bsaaty  in  the  even  tissue  of  lifb ;  the  web,  though 
not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
if  it  be  less  glittering  in  patehes,  the  design  will 
bs  more  elegsnt ;  if  the  colours  are  less  glaring, 
they  will  wear  better  ;  their  soberness  will  se- 
cure their  permanence ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
sw,  they  wHl  be  freah  to  the  end. 


CHAP.3CV. 
Damgtn  and  advaniagei  of  reiinmefU, 

Iv  some  prefer  retirement  as  an  emancipation 
fiooi  troublesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 
of  improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
anoe  from  restraint,  and  as  the  sorest  mode  of 
indulging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
not  a  freedom  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
of  following  their  own  will.  While  we  oontinue 
in  the  active  world,  while  oor  idleness  is  ani- 
msted  with  bustle,  decorated  witli  splendor,  and 
diversified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneous 
course  with  the  promise  of  some  day  eseaping 
from  it;  but  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
onprovided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
vfateh  true  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
without  proposing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
tbe  obtaining  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
bopeless  coodition  than  when  we  lived  without 
rejection  in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
forward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
seene  of  mental  profit.  We  had  in  prospect  a 
point  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  to  us  the 
be^^ioning  of  a  new  life,  a  post  from  which  we 
iihookl  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
attained,  and  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
down  in  our  ultimate  position. 

But  retirement,  from  which  we  promised  our- 
selves so  much,  haa  produced  no  change,  except 
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from  the  idleness  of  turoqlt  to  that  of  ennui  w 
one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  lifii  which  we  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvement,  if  a 
ga^  frivolity  is  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va- 
cuity. In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  bsst  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire from  great  afikira,  if  our  hearts  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  ere  insignificant.  There  is  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circumstonces 
with  which  this  proiectMi  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  the  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  difier- 
enoe,  but  there  ia  no  improvement.  We  shall 
fi«id  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passiona,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  hau  propped  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  yrotence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
ttent.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  siae  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  The  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in- 
trigues of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed  into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, aa  the  more  imposing  ibUies.of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefiire,  tliough  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  ite  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  are  toe 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
portence ;  to  become  arbitrary  ;  to  impose  our 
opinions  as  laws ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  oor  detisions,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if^  from  ^e  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  weim. 
perceptibly  sink  to  their  level  The  author  saw 
very  early  in  lifb,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature. He  waa  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed  in  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  little 
calculated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age.  Hera  he  afiS^cted  to  make  his  fate  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferiof  part  of  his  audience,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearte  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  do- 
ring  the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world's  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  had  been  well  quail- 
fied.  He  spent  his  mornings  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  de- 
lighte  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  become 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
popularity  is  not  exclusivelv  attached  to  public 
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flituations.  In  lbs  world,  indeed,  if  there  bcf  not 
m  real,  there  most  at  least  be  a  spurious  merit 
to  procure  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  com- 
petitors, it  is  oasy  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
by  tlie  uncultivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo- 
derately g^ifled.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  of 
ourselves  by  acclamations,  which  would  equally 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situ- 
ation. If  we  do  not  remember  to  distinguish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re. 
eeive  the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ez* 
act  it  as  a  right ;  flrom  not  being  opposed,  we 
shall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  supercilious 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  com* 
paring  our  own  habits  with  those  of  persons 
who  live  in  the' world,  and  of  overrating  our  own 
exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  from  indo- 
lence, wc  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances, no  opportunity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
now  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others,  our  situations  and  temptations.  The 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
vour are  frequently  fallacious,  always  dangerona. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortified  spi- 
rit, while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
whidi  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
draw our  affections. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  careful 
to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  porUon 
to  its  definite  purpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
oessant,  eicpeQses.  For  Instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  from  severer 
studies,  and  better  employments,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
for  getting  over  the  tediousness  of  solitude; 
people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
sure is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and  the  duty 
is  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
sure  there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral remissness.  Business  which  may  be  done 
at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  done  at 
all.  The  belief  that  we  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  iingers  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  advaniaget. 
The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his 
oharacter  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  mould. 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself,  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
to  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  leas 
driven  about  by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 
fiishion.    His  engagements  and  their  eveoution 


depend  more  immediately  on  himself,  his  under, 
standing  is  left  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pre- 
tence  for  screening  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they 
militate  against  convenience  and  common  sense. 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  recur 
rence,  and  obvious  as  to  Uieir  necessity.  As 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  them  is 
less  excusable.  In  the  world,  events  and  en- 
gagements succeed  each  other  with  such  rapid- 
ity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagination  has  hard- 
ly  time  or  incitement  to  exercise  itself.  Where 
all  is  interruption  or  occupation,  fancy  has  little 
leisure  to  operate.  But  if,  in  retirement,  where 
this  faculty  finds  fuU^  leisure  both  fi)r  exercise 
and  for  chastisement ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind 
is  lefl  entiraly  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  fo- 
raging for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  an 
indemnification  fi>r  the  realities  of  which  it  is 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in  the  stated 
seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should  therefore 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.  They 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  of  (Aese  seasons  of 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest  The  hour  of  prayer  or  roedita- 
tion  is  a  consecration  of  the  hours  employed  in 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  solitude.  In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace, 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  its  odour 
on  every  portion  of  the  dav. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  smooth 
the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish  roughnesses, 
and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  is 
the  only  genuine  softener  of  the  temper.  With- 
out  this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  the 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  The 
exercise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  is 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  ^ood 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espe. 
cially  in  the  Metropolis,  some  charitable  pereons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pub- 
lie  aubscriptions,  and  superintending  public  cha- 
rities, for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degree  of 
individual  distrtta  or  the  truth  of  private  repre. 
sentation.  Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  country  resident.  The  charactern, 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specifically 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  cure  the  great  in- 
firmity,  I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is  adapted  to  ro. 
lieve  the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  h&ngr. 
ing  on  others  for  amusement;  it  delivers  us 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existenoe  on  foreign 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  suh. 
raitting  to  any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid 
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•f  onnelvea.  It  is  very  useful  sometimes  thus 
to  mike  experiments  on  our  own  minds,  to  strip 
sorsetves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off  what- 
ever is  extrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  reduced 
Id  oareelves.  We  should  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
out persons  and  things,  even  while  weha?e  them, 
that  we  may  not  feel  the  privation  too  strongly 
when  ihey  are  not  to  be  had.  These  self-denials 
eonadtnte  the  true  legitimate  self-love,  as  the 
multiplying  of  indolgences  is  the  surest  way  to 
mortification. 

Thote  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel- 
ty  gratifieation,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
bewail  the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
foresaw.     We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
^ey  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  oAheir  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  kjcal  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  house,  hut  of  the  heart  True 
quiet  is  only  Co  be  ibund  in  the  extirpation  of 
evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  fiiund  not  merely  in  the  absenco  of 
tempCatioB,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.    It 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
tweflings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.    It 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  Gkid  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
so  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
Ibe  Spirit.— With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  iaCheapstde ;  without  them  we  may 
five  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

ThoM  who  are  mora  conversant  with  poetic 
than  pious  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
ftney  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
bards ;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
felicity  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
a  fend  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
life,  expect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pure  as  the 
feblcd  inhabitants  of  the  golden  age— spoUess 
br^inirg,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
i  ir.i«>,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
contamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in. 
fecticm  of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
eanght  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  a  home-bom,  home-bred  disease.   It  is  indeed 
a  most  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  k)vely  bcenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
ferra  of  purity :  but,  alas !  *  such  scenes  were 
oever  "    The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
BO  more  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
tbe  brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
asceasarily  pious.'  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
while  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
^rms,  roufft  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re- 
tirement that  unsullied   innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
Chertsey  ;  which,  a(\er  his  woeful  failure  there, 
he  continued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Claudian  vainly  be. 
lieved  mi^ht  be  obtained  by  his  interesting  Old 
■«»  s/  Verona^  on  escaping  from   that  city ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
ping from  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
bis  eager  longings  for  America,  like  that  of  some 


more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  kin- 
dled by  the  alluring  appellation  of  the  New 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convey  to 
his  impresji^le  mind  the  idea  pf  something 
young  and  oricinal,  and  uncontaminate  ;  some- 
thing tiiat  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
fauItle8s.---But  even  the  disjunction  of  conti- 
nents, which  was  then  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 

Far  as  th*  equator  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  histo- 
ry which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rouses 
us  from  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.     It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too, 
*  chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter'  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsequent  offences, 
was  committed.     It  was  in  a  retirement  more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inha- 
bitants, and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.    And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  Eden, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstances  influ- 
ence action,  and  govern  principle,  a  garden  was 
the  scene  where  that  treason  was  accomplished. 
God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  could  not  have  subsisted  but 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.    That  it  is  the  most  favourable 
scene  fer  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piet^  we  have  fully  admitted.    In  the 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  corner.    In 
retirement^  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.    He 
who  had  Cried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions,  has 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
tiie  throne.     He  gives  a  general  exhortation  to 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still  ;* 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;*  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  ibund  in  his  allusion  to  courts  and 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  whj  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it.  In  the  world,  as  we 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  our 
senses;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  tells 
us  wo  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  suffer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  imagination  had  not-  taught  us 
to  expect.  To  think  of  exempting  ourselves 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepar- 
ing for  it,  is  the  common  error  of    nose  who 
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overlook  or  misteke  the  end  of  their  bein^.  In 
tho  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly  to  one  re- 
soarce  afler  another,  thinking,  that  the  eaae 
which  has  hitherto  eladed  as,  is  not  attained 
only  because  we  have  not  soaf  ht  it  in  the  right 
way;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  l>een 
tried  ;  that  all  resources  are  not  yet  exhaasted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  comfort  from  the  persuasion, 
that  if  we  ha?e  missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  be. 
cause  happiness  is  not  the  proper  stiUe  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  his  being, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infelicity 
almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimates  of  life,  that  life  is  made 
unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  litUe  is  en- 
|oyed  in  any.  He  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  m  collecting  all  the  possibilities  of  hap. 
piness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
for  which  his  worldly  indulgences  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi. 
tiess  which  is  attainable  in  it  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
they  may  be  always  fewer  than  our  wants ;  not 
to  expect  from  this  lifb  more  than  Ood  meant  we 
should  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  tkncy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
God ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufferings  are  incident  to  our  frame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
whicn  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

An  inquiry  why  gome  good  sort  ^people  are  not 

better. 

There  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per- 
sons whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  love,  and 
:.njust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can. 
dour  obliges  us  to  entertain  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
their  practice  rather  unoflbnding  than  exem- 
plary ;  that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
city  for  higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstra* 
tion  that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from'  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pro^ 
ficioncy  in  religion.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
Into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtue ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
of  decorum ;  the  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pouted  at  tbeir  oonduet ;  that  of  ridieuH 
never. — ^They  are  not  eeldoiii  kind  and  hamine, 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relative 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blush,  not  a  &w,  from  whose  higher  professioii 
better  things  might  have  been  expected* 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,*  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  What 
more  does  society  demand  7  What  more  would 
the  roost  correet  man  require  in  his  son  or  his 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  ? 

We  are  indeed  moet  ready  to  aUow,  that  few, 
comparatively,  go  so  far;  we  grant  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  leas  disorderly  and  vex- 
atious scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  number 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  presume  to 
consider  as  inadequate  to^the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melan- 
choly consideration^  if  this  most  encouraging 
circumstance,  of  their  being  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever — which  Heaven 
avert! — prove  a  possible  reason  for  tbeir  not 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  olewsC  Chrie- 
tians,  should  be  the  very  preventing  cause  of 
their  becoming  dUogetker  such  7 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather  by 
proprieties  than  principles.    They  have  learned 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  tbin^  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but  highly  to  repro- 
bate  the  extremes  to  which  disorderly  people 
carry  it    They  censure  a  thing  not  so  much 
for  bein?  wrong  in  itself,  as  Ibr  being  immode- 
rate  in  the  degree. — ^They  oondemn  all  the  im- 
proper practices  againet  which  the  world  sets 
its  face,  but  have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tole- 
rales. — Religion,  which  haamadea  part  of  their 
early  inatroctien,  took  its  turn  with  the  usual 
acciomplishments,  though    subordinately    with 
respect  to  the  earnestnees  with  which  it  was 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  ae  minutes  bears  to 
hours.     It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,   bnt 
not  as  the  ens  thing  needfuL  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place   in 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  oertain  degree,  to   be 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  otlier  objects  as  it  did  when 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elements.     They 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forme  Xh&y 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the 
charactere  and  properties  of  life.    They  live«  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  in 
the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  it, 
but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vitai- 
lity. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  much 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  and 
results  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  making 
it  their  study^  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  flrom  rules  that  are   not 
legitimate.    One  makes  his  own  taste  and   in 
clmation  his  measure  of  practice,  another  the 
example  of  an  accredited   friend:  almost    aV 
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fiiaJ  tbe  drmd  of  Bingiil&rity,  the  Tftnity  of 
•ppoBtn^  your  judgment  to  that  of  the  world, 
ttd  the  absurdity  of  eetting  up  a  standard  which 
yoQ  know  to  be  unattainable.  If  yon  censnre  the 
tboQ^htleesneae  of  the  diaetpated,  they  cenanre 
it  too ;  lamentiog  that  there  sboald  ever  be  an 
Aum  of  thing*  so  innocent  and  lawful.  If  yon 
lepreacnt  the  beauty  of  piety,  they  approve  of 
e^ry  kind  of  excellence  m  the  abatract,  bot 
when  yon  appeal  to  particular  instancee,  refer 
tibem  to  actual  exemplifioationa,  they  intimate, 
that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
aeaanre,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
and  pretence ;  or  else  they  insmnste,  that  how- 
etef  proper  the  tiling  may  be  in  the  person  al> 
Imled  to,  tktir  situation  admits  of  an  exemption ; 
that  what  may  be  justifiable  in  others  difibrently 
■tnated,  would  be  objectionable  under  their  ctr- 
osinstaucefc  Thus  we  involve  onrselves  in  the 
Bjomy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
beeomea  destraedve  before  it  is  discerned. 

Exeeas  of  every  kind  is  what  they  carefully 
avoid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
other  thinff.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
seal  from  their  catalogue  of  virtuei.  The  estab- 
lisbraent  of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob- 
feet,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  the  in- 
stmments  by  which  they  establish  it  This 
keeps  their  views  low;  though  it  costs  as 
much  pains  and  precaution  to  keep  up  a  high 
lepntatioa  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
cidtivate  the  principle  itself,  whose  results  would, 
is  some  respects,  be  nearly  the  same  as  what 
they  are  labouring  to  attain.  To  be  the  thing 
woold  be  a  shorter  cut  to  comfort,  than  by  inces- 
sant study  and  efibrt  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
obtain  /or  them  tbe  reputation  of  still  higher 
virtues;  all  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
worU  readily  gives  them  credit  fyr  qualities 
which  are  supfwsed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  diffidence  fi^m  appearing.  They 
carry  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal, but  measured  flattery ;  this  serves  to 
pRMnoie  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
Ibr  themselves.  Self-complacency  is  rather 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
lag,  than  subdued  by  religious  conviction.  They 
are  rather  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
wsridly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Qirislian  discii^ine.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
•ad  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
eitefiilly  avoid  those  fiiults  which  are  most  dis 
npotable,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  fhU 
thue  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitude. 

As  to  rdigion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
it  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  irreverence  in  any  Amiliarity  with  the 
•object,  and  place  it  at  an  awfiil  distance,  as  a 
tUivir  whose  mysterious  grandeur  would  be  di- 
■niished  by  a  too  near  approach.'  Another 
fBasoB  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
object  of  veneration  than  afieetion,  is  because 
Ibey  erroneously  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
ianoe^nt  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
sot  because  they  are  good  Jews,  for  they  do  not 
^talfc  of  the  vrards*  whieh'  were  commanded 
oadsr  that  dispensation,  triken  they  eit  in  their 
lavsr,  mmd  when  the^  walk  i^tht  liey,  and  when 


they  He  down^  mnd  when  they  riee  np.  Religion 
engages  their  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
thing  sacred,  from  boing  established  by  caston. 
and  precedent  I  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  publio  good ;  but  it  does  not 
interest  their  fbelings ;  they  do  not  consider  it 
so  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
genera]  protection.  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearta,  of  its  influence  in 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  its  efficacy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  short, 
they  carve  out  an  imaffe  of  religion  notaltogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  thb  uninformed  sta. 
tue  of  the  enamoured  artist,  thoogh  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  lift,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  too  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  are 
left  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leimire  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
pose  and  refireshment  f^om  right  employments  / 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specific 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  eail  indiflbrent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  ueir  scheme  of  fifb,  and  in  their  distribution 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who  have 
k)st  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  it 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  is.not  like* 
ly  to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  in 
judging  the  diaeredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tempta- 
tion lo  commit,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to 
think#ut  of  the  reach  of  pardon  t  and,  while  we 
jostlv  commend  innocence,  we  give  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  ia,  they  do  not  so  much  as 
suspect  that  there  ia  any  nigher  state  of  being, 
any  degree  of  spiritual  lifb,  beyond  what  they 
have  attained.    They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  a  motive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  perpetual  pro^reas. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end, 
than  a  means.    It  is  not  so  much  natural  pre- 
sumption which  roots  them  where  they  are,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident 
and  modest;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pe. 
vents  their  minds  from  shooting  upwards :  it  is 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  requirements;  it  is  their  unaC' 
quuntadness  with  the  spirit  of  that  reliffion 
which  they  profess  honesUy,  but  understand  in- 
distinctly.   This  ignorance  makes  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satliiy  the 
great  apoatle.    While   they  think   they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be- 
lieving th^  have  *  already  attained,*  hie  vast  at- 
tainments served  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
press  forward  towards  the  mark.    Some  good 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  thoy 
were  afraid  of  being  different  from  what  they 
are,  or  oT  being  surprised  into  beeoraing  hotter 
than  they  intended. 
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Among  the  many  causes  which  concur  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
■erious  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  is,  their 
happening  to  hear  of  the  injudicious  exhibition 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  high  but  ec. 
centric  professors :  these  they  flfTect  to  believe, 
ftre  fair  specimens  of  the  so  much  vaunted  re- 
ligious world.  Instead  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
nay  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  far 
more  anKiousIy  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  persons  who  falsely  prjfess  to  be 
Its  best  rooresentatives.  They  conclude,  and,  in 
some  instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profes. 
aion  of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connections :  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac- 
ed a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  with  their  par- 
\tial  view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster, 
ing  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi- 
viduals, and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion  should 
not  only  be  emfinently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phases, 
and  repulsive  expressions ;  why  they  should  not 
be  perpetually  intiniating,  as  if  preaching  the 
Chapel  was  a  party. business,  and  a  busineas  en- 
tirely confined  to  their  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
■ometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  o?  re- 
ligionists, less  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
they  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  iii 
some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  from  their  charities,  less 
^nerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
in  many  of  their  oi«n  claas ;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unnecessary  dread  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  by  tlie  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  those  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how- 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  aloof 
from  Christians  of  the  sounder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fair  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
their  associating  familiarly  with  persona  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ;— -These  sober  followers  of  pleasure 
sanction  its  thoughtless  devotee  by  C/ie  inflaenoe 


of  their  respectable  character,  and  give  wei|rht 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  none,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  feel  their  own 
decided  superiority  to  those  with  whom  their 
complaisance  unites  them ;  and  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  -characters  so  defcc* 
tive,  they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  more 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er, standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  co-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  piety.  They  are  con- 
versant  with  various  classes  of  writers  on  difl 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  farther  in 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  alone ; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked  it,  the  persons  in 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  the 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  cviL 
These  writers  do  not^lways  oppose  it,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  say, 
we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  meanings 
that  religion  ougiit  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  pervading- 
principle  were^  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetrating^ 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  essence.  Where  this  feeling  ex- 
ists in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  sometimes 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  iL  In  a  cloudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  you 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground ;  they  set  out  with  other  views ;  their 
ethics  have  another  cast  There  is  a  pretty 
strong  implication,  especially  in  compositions 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  bow  good  men 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  sounder  cast,  tliough  also  with  these  amuse- 
ment be  the  professed  object,  with  whatever 
flowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  entice  you  in- 
to no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  is  a  bot- 
tom. You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  you 
were  misled.  The  pleasure  of  an  uncorrupted 
mind  is  not  diminished  by  feeling  himself  safe, 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his 
fancy,  bv  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is 
laid  for  his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances : — ^Cla- 
rendon's and  Burnet's  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religious  works, 
than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  SmoUet  They 
were  written  by  men  of  difTbrent  political  par- 
ties, of  different  professional  engagements.  Yet, 
thongh  treating  on  subjects  which  naturally 
excluded  any  formal  descants  on  religion,  there 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principles ;  which  makes  the  read- 
er feel  himself  safe,  because  it  assures  him  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again  ;'^In  travelling  to  the  Hebrides  with 
Johnson,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find,  that  we 
can  be  delighted  without  being  in  danger.  The 
tourist,  without  stepping  out  of  his  way  to  liani 
for  moral  remark,  or  retigioos  snggestion,  n^vef 
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6rgeU  that  he  is  a  Christian  moralist ;  though 
in  quest  of  mere  amusement,  we  find  our  minds 
enriched  with  some  jost  sentiment,  fortified  with 
■Mse  soand  principle. 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  traveller  pre* 
sents  his  benerolent  man,  the  novelist  his  per- 
fect character,  the  mors  list  his  philosopher,  the 
poet  bis  berok  with  principles,  if  not  always 
elaborately  in  opposition  to,  jet  thoroughly  un- 
eoonected  with,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  silent  counter. working  of  its  necessity 
than  an  overt  attack  on  its  truth ,  for  this  strong 
aicasare  is  now  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repul- 
sive acd  lees  saccessfnl.  Neglect  answers  the 
end  better  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
thing  is  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
absence  becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  no- 
cessary,  we  proceed  to  think  it  not  real.  The 
traces  of  right  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind, 
vben  perpetaally  hid  by , interposing  objects. 
Tlie  misfortune  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 
do  not  so  much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
seheme,  as  to  lose  the  perception  that  they  have 
it  not,  and  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
oooeiiadit 


CHAP.  XVII. 

T%e  t  Afitiry,  lohy  wme  good  tort  of  people  are 
net  better^  continued. 

• 

Tberx  is  one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
iu  preventing  tbe  parsons  considered  in  the  pre- 
aeding  chapter  from  making  any  material  pro- 
ficiency;  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
had  been  rigfiUy  directed,  would  probably,  in 
such  minds  have  led  to  a  contrary  end — ^their 
choice  ofnligiouM  reading ;  it  is,  confining  their 
pbus  studies  exclusively  and  systematically  to 
that  low  standard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp- 
sd  the  K^rowth  of  many  well-disposed  persons. 
The  beginning  of  the  last  century  first  present- 
ed ns  with  this  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it 
"has  still  its  advocates  and  followers,  they  are, 
ve  trujit,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  cre- 
dit. The  excess  to  wiiich  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca- 
demical exhibition  of  '  Okrietian  Liberty^*  and 
especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological  *  HintB^* 
by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
procfuced  a  good  eflfect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
tbe  practice  may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
to  soond  principle  7  In  these,  and  similar  wri- 
isrs,  no  one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
oade  far  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip- 
tares  have  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
and  advance  none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
the  old  code,  thoee  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
who  sleep  may  conquer. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
a  complacency  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good- 
Bess,  Uie  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
because  it  falls  in  so  readily  with  our  natural 
en-ruptions.  The  truth  is,  we  require  less  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insulated  virtues 
which  these  authors  do  not  deglect  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  tJie  ablsing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  wr 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni* 
ty ;  we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  thai 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  to  our 
species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and  /,  too 
am  a  man !  These  writers  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  accommodation  of  the 
reasoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex> 
istence  of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes^the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil— evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed — that 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad 
dress  their  readers  as  if  they  were  already  reli 
gious;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed  ;  as  expect- 
ing commendation  for  what  tbey  are,   rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  cases  re- 
quires proof,  that  all  arc  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
fession, but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instructions,  or  rather  of  gratuitous  po- 
sitions, is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  scarchiogs  of  the  heart,  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.     To  tho  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sensualist ;  to  the  BcepticaJ  moral- 
ist, or  the  carelf  88  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over-believer,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  the  one  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
Wo  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended, but  as  Seijeca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter, less  vaguely,  and'  more  pointedly.     Many 
of  tlie  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read- 
ers are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues , 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  indead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  after  higher  attainments. — Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion to  practice,  are  properly  censured  :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in- 
sisted  on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  softened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfection,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider- 
ed as  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actua.  oflence 
and  'error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilutes  the 
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doctrines,  aoAens  the  precepts,  lowers  the  sane* 
iionn,  and  mutilates  the  scheme  of  Christianity  ; 
which  merges  it  in  undefined  generalities,  which 
makes  it  oonaist  in  a  system  of  morals  which 
mignfc  oe  interwoven  into  almost  any  religion — 
for  ihere  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro- 
fess to  teach  immorality ;  a  theology  which  nei- 
ther  makes  Jesas  Christ  the  foundation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
novation a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis. 
tinguishing  characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  bat  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ; — such  a  theology  is  not  that  which  the 
oostly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  as.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir- 
taes  to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be'  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di- 
vine  assistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  oar  reason,  and  our  virtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the  satisfac- 
tion they  afford,  and  the  reputation  they  procure 
us.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  fall  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault- 
less that  humility  would  be  afivotation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  them  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
Aere,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  jead 
without  remarking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
doctrines  it  mculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
ibrceSi  How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
any  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
corresponding  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triumphantly  pro- 
duoe  passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com- 
pletely  contradict  such  gloomy  assertions,  thai 
the  way$  of  wiadom  are  way$  of  pleasuntneee, 
and  ail  her  patke  are  peace  ;  that  CkrUVa  com- 
mande  are  not  grievouM  ;  that  hie  yoke  i$  ecrty, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  indeed  most  delightful  truths,  as  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  of  the  strait  gale^ 
and  the  narrow  looy,  and  the  few  who  enter  them ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  heaven  ; 
that  taking  up  the  cross  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
Ufioatioo  for  the  followers  of  him  who  suffered 


on  t,  with  an  endless  multhcde  of  similar  pus 
sages. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
disagreement  between  these  two  classes  of  texts 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and  comfort,  ex 
pressed  m  the  former,  represent  what  religior 
18  in  herself^  describe  her  native  excellence,  hei 
genuine  beauty,  ber  original  perfection.   Where 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  second  class 
arise  necessarily  from  the  depravity  of  the  will 
that  alienation  from  Qod  and  goodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  delight- 
fal.    To  him  who  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  rcquisU 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  produce  those 
happy  effects,  there  is  a  perfect  congroity  be 
tween    the    passions  thus  set    in    opposition 
Though  both  are  true,  each  is  consistent  with 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  consistency  strike 
not  those  who  reject^  or  adopt  what  best  suits 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  must  give  a  no- 
minal assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  assistance, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scrip, 
ture  which  they  believe ;  bat  they  assent  to  it 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  human 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  far  from  excluding 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fiflh,  afler  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex. 
clusively  the  victory  to  GcS,  coolly  replied,  ^  in* 
deed  he  did  us  great  good.' 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  questioa 
are  Infinenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  as  if  there  were  not  the 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  only 
points  us  to  bis  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  dearly  and  to  receive  it  more  affectionate 
ly.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  ar. 
illumination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  fountain  than  the 
oracles  of  troth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  out 
own  fkvour,  by  balancing  some  lesser  fault  to 
which  we  are  not  inclined,  against  some  stronjrly 
besetting  Wrong  propensity.  We  seldom  soften 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  other  laws  we  allow 
to  be  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  affect  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  oligection  to  those  commandments 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty; 
for  he  was  ahaste  and  honest,  neither  a  disolie- 
dient  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  profkneness ;  but  the  command  lo 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purposes  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  'out 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  we  prevaricate  with  daty. 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in- 
stead of  bending  our  inclinations  to  the  duty 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  wheo 
ve  should  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  tht 
will. 
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A  ow  standard  of  religion  flatters  our  vanity, 
s  easily  acted  up  to,  does  not  woatid  our  self- 
love,  is  practicable  witboat  sacrifices,  and  re. 
spectable  withoat  self-denial.  It  allows  the  im- 
piantalion  of  virtues  without  irradicating  vi<?es ; 
recommends  right  actions  without  expelling 
wrong  principles,  and  grafts  fair  appearances 
span  unresisted  corruptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
aecspCaUe,  from  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
vituperations  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  was  once  considered 
Bs  its  specific  character.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolizing  adoption  of  it  by  one  de- 
Kription  of  persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im- 
pGeation  cooTeyed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
we  almost  fear  to  use  lest  we  should  be  oon- 
ioring  op  the  spirit  of  ^atidsm  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  class,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 
idoptioD  in  the  language  of  the  former.  The 
MBomptioo  of  naoMS  on  the  one  band,  and,  if  I 
may  veotnre  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names 
oo  the  other,  have  been,  of  infinite  disservice  to 
religioD.  Sach  is  the  new  meaning  now  as- 
signed to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  appli- 
cati4Ri  of  the  epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
a  sneer,  if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  Evangelical  prophet. 
This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  sweeping  term  of  deri- 
■on  of  all  serious  Christiuas,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  soch  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
it  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
ty,  from  the  elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris- 
tian, to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic ;  its 
large  inclopmre  takes  in  all,  from  the  most  ho. 
nooraUe  heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
temptibl*  de^hs  of  ignorance.  Every  man  w  bo 
is  serioos,  and  every  man  who  is  silly,  ever^ 
man  who  i»  boilj^  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
ineloded  in  this  comprehensive  epithet  We  see 
perpetually  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
•re  not  found  a  protection  against  the  magic 
mischief  of  this  portentous  appellation! 

It  gratifies  as  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
is  sufficiently  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
k  eiToneotts,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
zidicnloQs.  This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writing,  and  in 
proportioa  as  it  attaches  him,  b^  reconciling  him 
aore  to  fiimself,  wni  mates  him  more  fiercely 
gainst  those  who  make  higlier  requisitioiis  of 
fSth  and  holiness,  those  who  strip  off  tho  mask 
fhim  actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
sBl^ahaaement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
Cood  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of'^saL 
fitioB,  hut  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
•od  of  eonlbrmity  to  Christ. 

Moot  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 
lUfig  which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
■Boie  than  hypocrisy.  But  do  they  not  some- 
tves  dreed  the  imputation  almcet  as  much  as 
the  thing  T  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
tkem,  is  a  little  connected  the  suspicion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  go  farther  than  themselves  ? 
Are  they  not  too  ready  to  aecose  of  want  of  sin- 
eerily  or  of  soberness,  every  one  who  rises  above 
their  own  lovel  7   Is  not  everf  degree  of  warmth 
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in  their  pious  affections,  eveir  expression  of  xeal 
in  their  conversation,  every  indication  of  strict 
ness  in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli- 
cation, that  so  much  as  this  seal  and  strictness 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  7 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  atl 
tached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stfgma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Grospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  as  far  re- 
moved  from  philoeophical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  are 
minds  so  constituted,  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  voluntarv  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — witlr 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  any  other  fmcL  A  g  fate- 
ful feeling,  excited  by  theee  causes,  is  as  di&rent 
from  a  fanatical  ftrvor  as  it  is  from  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  its 
excitement  Should  the  zealous  Christian  change 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribed  to  his  good  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religioB 
to  strike  out  tho  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  scripture 
worthies?  Is  it  not  denying  that  *  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  observing, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  ^a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  7  These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  fixating  with  abstract  truths  in  science ; 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  case, 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  tho  senate,  who  shoold  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  well  as  understandings  to  be  con- 
vinced; who  considered  the  afl^tions  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careflil  not  to  sdvert,  in  addressing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  inteUigent  ?  Shall  a  fer* 
vent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
pleadine  tot  the  fVeedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  ano&er,  when  pleading  fbr  their  salvation  7 
Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  ekxjuent  advo- 
cate  fi>r  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with 
the  strenuous  advocate  fbr  the  everlasting  Gos 
pel  7  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  fass 
immortaliied  another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  tlieve 
is  such  a  sober  mode  ofexhibiting  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  saered  messenger  has  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  message  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  ?  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut 
most  tenderness,  as  treating  of  their  dangers 
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Tenderaew,  it  is  trae,  miut  not  alter  troth,  nor 
eonceal  menaces,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
it  y  &t  a  diflTerence  may  be  sometimes  inferred 
by  the  manner  of  delivering  them. — Who  has 
not  beard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  has  de- 
nounced his  solemn  judgments  with  a  subdued 
▼nice,  and  an  almost  hesitating  accent ;  speaking 
as  one  who  felt  that  be  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  paftiful  but  bounden  duty  ; — while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
to  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  7  The  one  *  persuades  men* 
because  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;*  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratificadon  in  ter- 
rifying. The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambassador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really^  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
undefined  morality,  which  we  hers  venture  to 
repre^nt  as  their  fault,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtues  ;  these  latter  flow  fVom  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  produce  their  efiect,  they  must  proddce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  al- 
ways have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append- 
ed to  it  It  is  indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis. 
oourse  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  space  will  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mind.  We  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  appt-ar  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  left  to  exercise  his  inge- 
■uity  in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  in. 
forms  him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cot  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be  shown 
how  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideration,  which  often  makes  a  part 
stand  for  the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  be  to  general  geography,  if^  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
country  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.  It  difiers  from  the  Christian  exhibi- 
tion of  mora]  virtues,  as  this  insulated  map 
would  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  the  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  you  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  bounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour ;  you  see,  also,  its  depcndanoe 
on  Bwery  thing  about  it,  and  ita  relative  situation 
dA  the  eartlt. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illuatratioiv 
we  would  ol^rve,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  Jasi 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detached 
from  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  certain 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  sell,  took  oat 
a  single  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produced  it  a 
the  auction  as  a  specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  super. 
Hoous  care,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  i« 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the  rea* 
der  who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  much 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption. — A  vene- 
rable clergyman  once  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  much  mischief  as  by  the 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  was 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  his  auditors 
happened  to  be  addicted. — After  it  was  over, 
some  of  them  expressed  no  small  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  the  vice  which  had  been  so  well 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  question  had  been 
necessary,  they  went  home  exulting  in  their 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  referring, 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  praclieal,  in  studied  opposition  to 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinal.  Let  it 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  due 
respect  fbr  the  conscientious  of  both  classes,  we 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversions^ 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specifie 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  each 
excludes  its  opposite.  But  for  more  deficieot 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  thej 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospd 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  dis- 
sertations  of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current — Yet 
is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the  former 
appellation?  Can  that  writing  be  called  trolj 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  to  raise 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac- 
tice home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  to  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 
gument  that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
from  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible, 
nor  impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo. 
five.  Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than 
the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
assumes  a  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  not  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  sea 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  op,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  eon* 
sidered  as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearly 
chalked  out  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doe- 
trine  which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  withonl 
any  spocino  direetion,  or  personal  appUcatioih 
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Too  modi  M  left  for  him  to  supply,  which, 
^hapa,  implieiUy  leaning  on  his  suide,  he  will 
BoC  sapply^  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
he  raoDoC 

Far  be  it  from  oar  intention,  however,  in  thus 
venturing  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  the 
fruity  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
of  adherence  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
from  (he  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
•f  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
wilBngnoee  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tioB.  The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
eslled  mere  morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentable 
odeet  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
Mither  lelf,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc- 


I  meekness,  long-suffering,'  are  recommended, 
heetime  the  converts  *are  the  elect  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  its 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground-- the  example  of  '  Him  in  whom  dwell 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodilv.-^ 
This  is  practical  pnacking — ^This  is  evanguieal 
preaching. 


With  this  gnard  distinctlj  kept  in  view,  we 
tare*  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
ii  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  he 
•bstraffiledly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
ether  as  all  conclosions.  The  one  fails  of  effect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
well  estaNished  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
becaose  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
bnM^t  Co  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
The  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  the  reader 
ttat  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
intmction  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
be  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
the!  only  name  hy  which  we  can  be  saved, 
fkithfally  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
nmedy,  bat  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap. 
plicatioa  to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
rames  his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  Uttls  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Is  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  withoat 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
*all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  proceed*— 4o  direct  the  stream 
rf'aetioo,  and  keep  cwt  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow^to  expect  they  will  re. 
oooneo  sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  self— to 
Kod  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, withoat  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direetioa  to  find  it  7 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
pennble  requwites  is  most  happily  exemplified 
m  ail  oar  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
bieeeod  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
im  both  instances.  They  have,  with  a  hi^ge 
and  liberal  construction,  followed  that  most  per- 
fert  exemplification  of  this  union,  which  is  so 
raerally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  partioO' 
larly  in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
flf  the  Eputle  to  the  Colossians.  There,  every 
Ihing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
pnoeed  from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
traasuioB  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  There, 
flvery  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  onl^  pro* 
bibited  to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  is 
•eooanted  fiir,  *  becauce  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
■an.'  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  afiection 
if  hosbands,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  be  done  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*-^ 
faff  ants  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  *  fearing 
Qo^'  lllarciee,  kindness,  ;ttmbleness  of  minc^ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

J%imghU  respeetfuUy  9uggtsttd  to  good  oort  e^ 

petfU, 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  be, 
as  it  has  been,  with  unweared  repetition,  objected, 
that  it  ia  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
bold  out  a  standard  of  religion  and  morals  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taining it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  an 
in  the  present  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless,  for  an  answer,  we  must 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  right  hand,  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye.  This  it  will  be  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted.— We 
know  we  are  not  commanded  to  Iqp  off  our  limbs, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  the  Truth,  adopt  a  stong  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  anv  time, 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  T 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  sav,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  ftitn  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go, 
and,  wiUiout  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  de- 
press the  practice  7 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  Just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  object  m  question  is  eternal  life, 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attainment  7  Do  not  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  ado|^ 
tion  of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  prevent  our  stretohing  forward  7 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  as  mcompetent  without  divine  assistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
our  strength  lies  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  shows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Doee  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emoUienU,  prescribe  pal- 
liatives, suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice,  eon 
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gsquently,  has  not  been  hif  h,  to  osmbine  with 
this  mediocrity  of  chsracter  the  moet  exalted 
expectalioo  of  fatare  reoompeooe :  to  eoaple  a 
oomparstiTelj  low  fiuth  and  condaot  with  those 
lofty  promieea  which  the  New  TeetameDt  holds 
out  to  the  moet  exalted  Chrietian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  woold  have  consider- 
ed taking  op  the  oross/  *'  living  to  lum  ^ho  died 
lor  them,*  Sto.  itc  as  figurative  expressioDs, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe- 
dience ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo- 
sal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthusiasm ;  yet  who  has  not  heard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire  self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him,  who,  after  unrivalled  suffer- 
ings and  unparalleled  services,  after  having  been 
*  in  deaths  oft,'  after  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fimght  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  ooorse,' 
and  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
oency,  to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trof^e  with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
wound  up*-*  henoeibrth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  erown  of  glory,'  &c.  d&c :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Clvistiane  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  elass,  to  observe,  with  ai^  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  to  hie  reward.  We  must 
oonfess,  that  when  we  bear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
so  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
oause,  if  heaven  b  thus  SBsigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  oannot  help  trembling  at  a 
toward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
ooDtraotors  £>r  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  "purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  bo  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
lor  it ;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
Ibr  the  payment,  will  often  be  found  to  have  a 
moeb  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  though  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is  it  nut  better  to  trans- 
6r  them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  less  hazardous  ground  of 
dependance  7 

,  Far  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presumption, 
that  these  sanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  right  intentioos.  DoubUess,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  In  error  Ibr  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  in  them ;  but 
are  they  not  loo  easily  satisfied  with  a  low  mea- 
sure  of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
Ae  quality  of  the  practioe,  merely  because  it  is 
not  disreputable  ? 

Our  ksBowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
most  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  firom 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  oomfdained,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  Uut  it  keeps  it 
out  of  our  eight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract  reasoning  ou  man  will  not 
show  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
tan^bt  to  know  it  within  himselC  He  must  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  oompare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  «lw  of 
God.  The  faets  he  might  deduce,  and  the  ex 
periments  he  might  make  from  the  study  of  boUi 
in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  coo 
firm  or  correct  his  theory ;  his  experience,  if  it 
did  not  estabUsh,  would  overturn  his  specula** 
tions,  and  he  would  begin  to  build  on  new 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tenderoean 
and  reepect,  not  with  the  arro^^ance  of  any  eopa- 
riority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  longr 
observation,  to  sug|^st  a  few  of  the  many  remo- 
dies  against  the  evils  we  have  been  regretting  7 
The  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  is  to  ml 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  humanity.  There 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  dis- 
sertations of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  on 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  but  a  ftuitleao 
exercise  of  inffenuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  ex- 
elude  this  fimdamental  truth.  The  ablest  writory 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  own 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  yon 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  in- 
troductioo,  the  same  divine  guide  who  has  given 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 

Ersevering  inquirer,  perfect  tbe  w<irk  he  has  so 
ppUy  begun.*— While  he  who  turns  over  th» 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  eatn- 
logue  of  bis  good  notions,  will  find  tha^  under 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evading 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  materials  for 
building  confidenoe  in  himself*  by  thai  sin  fell 
the  angels*— «nd  may  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flagitious  offender.  Our  Lord  has  do- 
cided  on  this  momentous  quesUon,  by  bis  pre- 
ference of  the  self-abasing  penitent  who  had  no» 
thing  to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothinc 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  oonfeseor  of 
his  oronces  to  the  pompous  reoounter  of  his  vur- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyric  deserves 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  he  already  pos- 
sessed so  much,  that  there  was  nothing  left  €t>r 
him  to  a^.  GKir  Saviour  took  this  occasion  la 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merite. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  praetice  or  the  ai- 
lowanoe  of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as  you 
believe  ito  external  evidences,  endeavour  to  gain 
also  an  internal  conviction  that  it  is  troe.  Exa- 
mine also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  aotione. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  op  the  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordanoe  in  a  way  to  quiet 
their  own  minds.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  on 
an  opmioo  which  we  &ncied  that  wisdom  bad 
surgestod.  If  it  succeed,  we  compliment  our- 
selves on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  we  applaud  our* 
selves  on  the  assigned,  beoanse  we  «re  not  quite 
sure  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a .  progress  in  piety  and 
peaoet  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present  feel 
ings;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imme 
diate  ease,  for  the  eake  of  aoquiring  future  hap- 
piness.   Desire  not  opiates,  seek  not  aapdynas 
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jomr  internal  constitution  requirei  stlmu- 

hnl*.    Genae  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  sta- 

liaBary  tJiiog ;  be  aseored,  that  to  be  available, 

it  malt  be  progreMifC    Read  the  Scriptures, 

^  aa  a  Ibrm,  bat  as  God's  great  appointed 

iiietns,af  infiMing  into  your  heart  that  life-giving 

principle  wbieh  la  the  spring  of  all  right  prac- 

(iee.  Coltivate  every  virtue,  bat  rest  not  in  any. 

Jh  every  thiii|r  to  deeerve  the  esteem  of  men, 

tat  make  not  that  esteem  yoar  governing  prin. 

dpie.    Value  not  most  those  qaditics  which  are 

the  oost  popular.    Correct  your  worldly  wisdom 

vilh'tbe  wndom  which  is  A>om  above.*    Bear 

b  yoar  reeoflection,  that  to  minds  of  a  soft  and 

pddiog  east,  the  world  is  a  more  formidable 

siemythan  those  two  other  rival  tempters  which 

tfac  New  Testament  commonly  associates  witb 

kt  ind  which  woald  not,  generally,  have  made  a 

third  in  such  corrupt  company,  if  ita  dangers 

hsd  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.    It  is 

Iha  more  neeessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 

■Dsehieft  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 

sus|iectwL    The   other  two  spiritual  enemies 

sstseoB  the  more  corrupt ;  bat  the  better  die. 

posed  ire  the  uneonsoious  victims  of  the  world, 

wkkh  frequently  betrays  its  votary  into  the 

hsndi  of  its  two  confederates.    People  are  in- 

dined  lo  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 

world  flatters  them ;  they  make  the  world  their 

iiprene  arbiter ;  tbey  are  unwilling  to  appeal 

ftom  so  lenient  a  judge;  and  being  satisfied 

with  theaiselvca,  when  its  verdict  is  in  their  fa- 

mor,  the  applause  of  others  too  oflen,  by  con- 

irming  their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry  into 

Iheir  real  state. 

The  nuconfimied  Christian  should  attend  to 
his  conduct  just  fai  those  points  which,  though 
dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable ;  points  in  which, 
though  reKgion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro- 
bttion  oftbe  world  wiH  bmr  him  out  He  would 
not  do  a  disrsputable  thing,  but  should  a  tempta- 
tiott  arise  where  his  reputation  ia  safe,  there  his 
trial  oooiRieoees,  there  he  must  guard  himself 
with  augmented  vigilance. 

TIm  moreenKf  htened  the  conscience  becomes, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  the  unspeakable  ho- 
line«s  of  God.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
tad  oor  spiritoal  discernment  rendered  more 
teate,  this  must  not  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are 
worse  than  when  we  thought  so  well  of  our- 
srires.  We  are  not  worse,  because  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveals  faults  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought 
insignificant.  Light  does  not  create  impurities, 
it  only  discloeea  them.  Moreover,  this  efficient 
•pint  does  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
ii  oot  only  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
Bot  only  (or  anaendment,  but  consolation.  On* 
BBliappiness  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
^\th  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with 
ov  own  hearts.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self.sufficiency, 
which  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated. 
Onr  true  felicity  begins  in  oor  being  brought, 
however  severe  be  the"  means,  to  renounce  our 
•elf-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  win  he  a  good  test  of  the  improving  statr 
ofa  penon  of  tms  shore  description,  when  he  c:ii) 
fttiently,  though  n<%  at  first  pleasantly,  perse- 


vere in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do  not  fiattei 
his  security  ;  nay,  to  persevere  the  more  earnest 
ly,  because  the  perusal  discovers  his  own  cha- 
racter to  himself.  When  once  he  is  brought  to 
endure  these  salutary  probings,  ho  will  soon  be 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He  will 
begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  superficial  examiner  treats  human  nature* 
Nay,  he  may  now  aafely  meditate  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  fiir  misled 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  is  true.  Man  was  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  image 
of  the  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  will 
is  depraved,  yet  he  baa  noble  intellectual  facul- 
ties which  give  some  notion  of  what  he  was. 
His  heart  is  alienated,  bat  his  understanding 
approves  the  rectitude  which  his  will  rejects. 
He  has  still  recoveraUe  powers ;  he  is  still  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  shall  have  made  its  fViIl 
impression  on  his  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  restore  him  to  the  dignitv  he  has  lost,  re- 
instate him  in  the  favour  he  haa  forfeited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation 
iVom  which  he  has  fallen. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  temporary 
diatress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtues, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues  are  certain 
to  obtain  from  heaven,  he  will  reply  with  the  il. 
Instrioua  sulierer  of  old, '  Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all  !*  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  sa- 
tisfy him.  The  more  deep  his  views  beoomUi 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  compliments  lavished  on  the  natural  humaa 
ehnraeter. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  consolation  will 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellation 
l^  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — The 
CVuffoaTBa.  There  is  sometliinr  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  whicn  the  term  is  so 
delightfully  expressive  of  the  thing. — ^We  retM 
in  uie  Scriptures  of  grieting  the  Holy  Spirit: 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this^  most 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  of 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grietring  the 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  impk>re  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  groat 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  apiritual  influence  is  a  practical  doo- 
trine,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  command, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  truth  was 
already  received — *  If  ye  lies  in  the  Spirit,  isott 
w  the  Spirit'  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles:  we  recommend  you 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  we 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  ahould  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
j  like  the  following  language :  'The  book  is  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read^  it  for 
!  amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  seriously 
'  proposing  to  read  it  like  one  who  has  a  deep  in* 
1  terMt  in  ita  contenU  7    Is  it  my  sincere  inten- 
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tion  to  convert  the  knowledge  I  am  about  to  ao; 
quire  into  anjr  practical  application  to  my  own 
caae  ?  Is  it  mj  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
■tate  of  my  own  heart  by  comparing  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  rale  of  faith 
and  practice  7  Do  I  onljr  read  to  get  over  my 
morning's  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
facts  on  my  memory  7  or  do  I  really  desire  to 
make  the  great  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  the  gi(i  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
recognized  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
uie  life  7  Do  I  adopt  religion  as  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
as  a  thing  in  which  I  have  a  momentous  per* 
■onal  interest  7  Do  I  propose  to  appi  v  what  I 
read  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
tions, and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
•bows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
are  calculated  to  subdue  7  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainment  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
torinessofthe  world  at  alt  cooled  my  ardour  for 
ita  enjoyments?  Shall  I  read  here  this  holy 
oontempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re. 
turn  this  very  evening  to  the  participation  of 
diversions,  the  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  7  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
who  strips  oflT  its  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acts  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  7  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjects  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  sainta  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  conuunination  with  it? 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discreditable  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  ? 

Afler  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  datji^er,  for  bis  attain- 
ments  were  above  the  oramary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certainty;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  7  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened,  such  illumina- 
tion is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  7  Why 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,*  so  far  from  *  abounding* 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  those  fruiU  are  indee«^ 
'  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  7* 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a  pusillani. 
numa  apprehenaion  of  reproach  or  ridieole  ore- 


vent  your  following  up  your  oonvlcJons.  Tliere 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  unreasonable,  much  lee* 
any  thing  that  is  impossible,  required :  no  de> 
gree  of  zeal,  or  measure  of  earnestness,  but 
what  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worse 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  not 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devote 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation ;  only  set  your  affections  on  Hea. 
ven  as  intensely  aa  theirs  are  set  uptm  earth, 
and  all  will  be  well :  or  take  your  measure  from 
your  former  self;  take  at  Imt  as  much  paina 
to  secure  your  eternal  interests  as  you  have  for- 
merlv  taken  to  acquire  a  language  or  an  art. 
Read  tife  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  aa- 
siduity  with  which  you  have  stouied  a  favourite 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  cure, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studying  the  principlee 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  yoorcall. 
ing.  Inspect  your  consciences  as  accurately 
as  your  expenoea ,  be  as  frugal  of  your  time  as 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  soul  aa 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  terma, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  wrilora, 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  troth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analagous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  some 
strong  expressions.  They  expreaaed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  The  revolting  term 
ofsirmert  which  has,  perhaps,  made  you  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addreaaed  only  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  Ian- 
guage  for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the 
polished  and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
(me,  however  profound  his  knowledge,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  hia  mannera, 
who  lives  without  habitual  reference  to  God 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  courageous ;  boldly  ap. 
ply  it  to  yonrselfl  Though  yonr  character  is 
unstained  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  yoa 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  dutiea,  yet  if  yoa 
are  deatitnte  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  Grod 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
forcible  address  aa  we  have  been  supposing.  The 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strag- 
rling  against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  humble 
rorvour  for  assiatance  to  the  Fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advantages 
over  many  othera.  You  have  few  bad  habits 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  aoandabua  vices  to  com. 
bat;  yon  have  already  with  certain  persona  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  by  yonr  i;oodquali 
tiea ;  with  others,  you  have  acquired  it  by  yooi 
very  defects,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  naefulneas  will  not  be  im 
peded  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel.  You 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  respects  the  same 
tliinga  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  aame  actions  will  be  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  eonvert  you  into  miaanthropes,  insenai* 
ble  to  all  the  dear  affections  which  make  lifo 
pleasant   It  does  not  wish  to  aend  you  with  the 
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kennits  or  old  to  the  deaerts  of  Thebais,  it  only 
wishes  70a  to  adorn  thedoctrioe  of  God  our  Sa- 
Hour  in  your  own  families,  and  among  your 
own  oonnexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
aad  barmleas  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
natation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
be  aiding  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
isg,  while  it  will  furnish  a  higher  principle  for 
its  exercise.  You  may  express  this  change  in 
your  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
tkat  the  change  be  but  effected. — It  is  not  what 
yra  are  called,  but  what  yoo  are,  which  will 
■ake  the  specific  distinction  between  the  cha> 
neter  yon  adopt,  and  that  which  you  have  quit- 
tod.  Toa  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
leading  it  mechaoieally  and  spiritually,  there  is 
tt  moeh  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
OB  the  ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can. 
not  be  gathered  up,  sAerwards;  from  the  other, 
we  cztraet  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
fill  esseoce. 

Seareh,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
bfe,  enricbed  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
ebaio  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles ;  with  the  at. 
InUtion  of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
^Dtfrioes ;  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  pleni- 
tnde  of  its  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit ;  the  abundance  of 
its  eottsolations ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless, 
edncas  it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole,— altogether  present- 
ing  such  a  fond  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
satis&etion  U>  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
OnHabiU. 

r 

Haarra  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
■rise  from  a  coUeetion  or  rather  a  successive 
oourse  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
by  a  eoncatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  may 
be  weakened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup. 
tkasi  and  if  many  contiguous  links  are  wilful, 
ly  broken,  the  habits  themselves  are  in  danger 
of  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, we  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro. 
dnce  a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind ;  they 
K9  tonics  which  gradually,  but  infallibly,  in. 
flgorate  the  iotell^tnal  man.-^A  silent  course 
af  bebits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
eoBdnct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
bdostry  and  application;  on  self  denial  and 
vatehfulness,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
portoits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 

Ciicious.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
ds  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur. 
poaes ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free 
Mmmand  of  oar  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
from  Crod  as  all  our  other  possessions  are — ^vet 
Wving  this  power,  it  rests  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  eskbrtion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  ahall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  couroe  of  uur 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habits  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by  veho 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasions, 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  or. 
dinary  course  of  duty.  If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitating  resisu 
ance,  which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same' 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the 
consequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits^  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con- 
tributes to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir« 
tue.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustness* 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  its  por 
ers.  Occasional  right  actions  may  be  cap  lec 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardly  .de 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  ^ron. 
a  principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame ;  then  the  right  principle  which  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
fiifally  becomes  so  prevalent,' that  .there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti. 
tion  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per. 
sisted  in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do. 
minion  of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
ftom  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  lo  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  puritv,  the  less  we  may  re- 
quire  to  be  reminded  of  tne  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  its  flowing  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
duty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate  motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it.  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  its  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
fbrence  to  mere  occasbnal  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
such  spirits  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mentol  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fvXiy  aware  of  the  import 
ance  of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  imposed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginning 
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•ven  Any  ordinary  undertakinfr  with  the  most 
diffiealt  part  of  it,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  of  proceed  in^jf  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  was  to  be  learat,  she  be- 
gan witli  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improred,  she  relinquish, 
ed  at  once  some  prominent  indulgence;  if  a 
vanity  was  to  be  cut  oS^  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
•ot  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
disreputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
over,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
ones  in  the  same  class  comparatively  light  The 
main  victory  was  gained  in  tho  onset,  the  sub* 
•equent  skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent,  the 
ebange  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the  assertion 
is  a  mistake.  When  we  have  worked  up  our- 
■elves,  or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persut;  we  are 
ashamed  of  stopping  and  especially  of  retreat- 
ing, though  we  have  no  witness  but  Grod  and 
our  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
•dit 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main- 
tain. The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinouishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  liot  less  necessarv  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  ai^  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  gradually  forget  This  guard  against 
declension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  new  idea  takes  possession  as 
soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effiused,  not  sud- 
denly, but  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif. 
fbrent,  not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
oeded,  but  from  that  which  first  began  to  draw 
us  off  from  the  right  habits ;  the  impression  con- 
tinues to  grow  (sinter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  understanding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
it,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation  at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
choose  to  take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other;  if  a  se- 
cond  is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before  we  had 
dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  just 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 

But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  the  habit  is  really  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proporticm  to  the  pertinacity.  For 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miserable  state,  than 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  long  perseve- 
rance in  habits,  which  both  his  conscience  and 
his  understanding  condemn?  Even  if  upon 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  lon^ 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  mortification 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  setting  out. 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  totally 
subduing  long-indulged  habits  of  any  gross  vice, 
such  as  intemperance ;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process — and  this 
even  afler  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitude 
after  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  improve 
ment — to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fault,  which 
though  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  real 
piety. — ^Take  the  love  of  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  b  oovetousness  extir- 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  been 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  csonvictioo 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  his  heart, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  Christian 
without  liberality.  This  he  adopts,  in  common 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  the 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  perta 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulged 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  profession 
is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  is 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  he 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  ita 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  fbels  it  If  taken  at  tho 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  done ; 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  fatal ; 
for  from  feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerful  for 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and  discretion. 
He  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  only  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs.  Will  again  set  him  on  feeling,  and  ealcn- 
lating,  and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  unintentionally 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  xealooa 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  they 
are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  from  certain  warm 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  acquaintance,  while  evident  symptoms  of 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfigure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  al- 
teration in  the  habits  has  given  that  best  evi- 
dence  of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace ;  not 
as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  hie 
life,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  his  heart  This  too  common  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter,  of  which  habits  are  the  ground-work,  and 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  less  the  effect  of 
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^rmee  lor  bein;  ^radoally  prodooed.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  punfj  oaraelves,  any  more  than  we 
ean  convert  oarselvee,  it  being  equally  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  infoM  parity,  a«  well  as  the 
other  gracen,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  reate  with  as 
to  exercise  this  graces  to  reduce  this  parity  to  a 
habit,  ebe  the  Sicr'ptares  woold  not  have  been 
so  abundant  in  injunctions  to  this  duty. 

'  We  oittst  hate  sin,*  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.'  St  Paul 
felt  this  Bcmpulousness  of  Christian  ddlicacy  to 
soeh  an  extent,  that,  in  intimating  the  com  mis- 
■on  of  certain  enormities  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
ms,  he  charged  that  they  skwld  noi  be  so  mueh 
m  tamed  tuning  them.  This  great  master  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
feeted  by  grace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tion  of  some  sins  might  be  a  tamptation  to  com- 
mit them ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
with  the  expression, nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
the  sound.  He  who  know  all  the  minuter  en- 
trances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
eornipt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
b  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
retreat  than  victory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
sf  heart  and  thought,  could  alone  ptoduco  purity 
sf  fife  and  conduct. 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
restraint,  many,  who  are  become  sincerely  pious, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
from  cerlain  associations  established  by  former 
habits.  Corrupt  books  and  evil  communications 
have  at  once  lefl  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
hearts,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
memory.  Thev  find  it  almost  impoesible  to  get 
rid  of  sallies  of  iinaginaUon,  which,  though  they 
once  admired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little 
leas  than  blasphemy.  The  will  rejects  them ; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity. Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
■Imost inextinguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
Hiese  are  evils  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
does  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud- 
denly, will  too  oflen  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
rapt  practice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
ioiai^nation  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even  after 
the  aet  has  been  lopg  hated  and  discontinued, 
nay  persist  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
relented  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
hi  a  painfnl  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
■late ;  but  if  this  doubt  continue  to  make  him 
more  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
tbe  uneasiness  it  causes  may  be  more  salutory 
tlian  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Xany  have  complained,  afler  years  of  sincere 
reformation,  that  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
ind  consolation  wh^h  religion  promises;  not 
iVfiecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to  wrong 
Ittbits  may  naturally  darken  their  views  and 
doud  their  enjoymente.  Surely  the  man  whose 
mind  has  abandoned  itself  for  years  to  improper 
indalgences  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit- 
terness accompany  his  repcntence,  if  dejection 
break  in  on  his  peace.  Surely  he  has  little  right 
So  murmur,  if  those  consolations  are  refused  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provl- 
dence,  are  sometimes  withheld  from  good  men, 
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who  have  never  been  guilty  of  his  irrbgularitiefl 
in  conduct,  who  have  never  indulged  his  disor- 
ders of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solving nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  eonsidering,  complain,  if 
their^s  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing 
hour  is  ratijer  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
steto  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  purity  is 
of  great  extent  One  of  the  many  uses  of  prsyer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmost 
thoughte  of  God,  the  sense  of  his  being,  the  con. 
sciousness  of  his  presence,  the  idea  that  his  pure 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  main, 
tain  in  an  equal  degree  in  ite  intercourse  with 
mankind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised  vision 
of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  this 
grace ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *  that  every  one 
who  Imth  this  hope,  purifieth  hinxself,  as  He  is 
pure.*  The  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  is  thus 
made  to  depend  on  its  assimilation  with  the  Crea* 
tor.  There  is  a  beautifhl  intimation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  God  in  the  order  of  construction  in  the 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.  We  pray  that  hit 
name  may  be  hallowed^  that  is,  that  our  hearts^ 
and  the  hearto  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.  We  thus  invest  our 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  iC 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
tnat  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voTun tor ily 
pursue  it  The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  oo 
our  return  to  society,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  efiusion.  This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  from  totel  ex- 
tinction befbre  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  up. 
We  may  learn  from  the  profane  practice  of  some, 
that  an  ejaculation  tekes  as  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation. It  implores  in  as.  few  words,  the  same 
dii^ne  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
tests for  destruction. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to  he 
derived  firom  ite  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  ite  dependance  upon  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  for 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed  ;  in  minds 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roote,  there  re- 
mains in  them  that  vitel  sap  which  may  still, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetete,  but 
produce  fruit. 

One  great  obstecle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  pernicioiM 
custom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  prolifio 
faculty  produces  such  a  constant  budding  of 
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images,  fimciea,  visions,  conjectures,  and  con- 
ceits, that  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  stock.    She  is  perpetually  wander, 
ing  from  the  point  to  which  she  promised  to 
confine  herself  when  she  set  out ;  is  ever  roam, 
ing  from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos- 
acssor  had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.     We  re- 
tire with  a  resolution  to  reflect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  undis- 
ciplined  run- away  escapes  from  duty,  one  strag. 
gler  afler  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
home  some  foreign  impertinence.     While  we 
.meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
are  brought  under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of 
reveries  of  different  characters  and  opposite  de- 
■criptions.  Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
quium.    We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  resolutely  lo 
resist  the  enfeebling  despot.  Let  us  stir  up  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ployment which  shall  break  the  charm,  anddis- 
■olve  the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
It  be  innocent  and  opposite.     We  shall  not  cure 
ourselves  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  complained  of^  unless  we 
compel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.    Coura- 
geous erertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lotion :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
Idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
steal  upon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
us.  But  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  tliere 
is  a  class  of  beings  in  whom  they  are  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  I  could  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  could  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  important  purpose,  than  in 
representing  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed- 
ness  of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
choose,  whdbe  hearts  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities discover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  are 
not  substantially  formed— could  you  be  made 
sensible,  at  a  less  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
Grod,  the  long-erring  heart  may  hereafter  be 
brought  to  abhor  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated  mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  its 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts;  can 
never  be  brought  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  cherished : — bow  much 
future  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  your^lves !  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
as  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
no  repentance  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — you  would  tlien 
keep  clear  of  a  bondage  from  which  you  perceive  | 


the  older  and  the  wiser  do  not,  because  thoy 
cannot,  commonly  emancipate  themselves; 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happy  as 
to  escape  the  grosser  corruptions,  yet,  if  he 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  be 
sin|fularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  him 
in  certain  societies.     An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thought  with 
some  scriptural    expression,  a  parody  which 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  one 
absurd, — these  are  instruments  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  them, 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists, 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  mischief,  re- 
tain with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thought- 
lessneas.    Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  echoes 
of  the  loose  wit  of  otliers.     With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little  to 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite* 
rary  livelihood  on  the  stray  8arci4sms  and  fugi. 
tive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.    If  even  in  the 
first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  the  connexion. 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  to  a 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  by  frequenf 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  together 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  fails 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh'a 
blasted  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

'Man,* says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers of  man,  Dr.  Paley,  *is  a  bundle  of  ha- 
bits.*  The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  more 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall  acquire  in  estab- 
lishing  them.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  course, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  our* 
selves  to  be  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  when 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance  ^— The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramma- 
rian, nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  though  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respec- 
tive schools,  that  he  aaquired  both  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speak in|f,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  thinga 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic  The  rules 
are  become  habits,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  habit  on  amuse- 
ments:  stated  diversions  enslave  us  mare  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  afford.  By 
being  incessantly  pursue,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting ;  yet  such  is  the  plastic 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  substance 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
absolute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange !  that  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  been  partaken,  present 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficullv 
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Mod  aneasiness  in  separating.  We  are  partly 
efaealed  into  tfiis  imagrinary  necessity,  by  see* 
'nag  the  eagerness  with  which  others  pursue 
them.  Tet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  necessity, 
a  irant  not  arbing  from  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  tfiose  would  be  nnhappy  who  are  de- 
prived  of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 
them.  There  is  a  re:<pectable  society  of  Chris. 
tiana  among  us  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di- 
versions to  the  widest  extent.  Yet  among  the 
number  of  amiable,  virtuous,  and  well  instructed 
ypong  Quakers,  whom  1  have  known,  1  have 
always  found  them  as  cheerful  and  as  bapp^  as 
other  people.  Their  cheerfulness  was  perhaps 
Biore  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap* 
piness  never  appeared  to  be .  impeded  by  com- 
plaints at  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
habit  had  not  enslaved  them — a,  habit  which, 
when  carried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
pleasure,  that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  re- 
laxinj*  iL 

It  19  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
version in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  mward 
man  day  by  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
good  habits,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God^  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
maturity  which  is  his  consummation  and  re- 
ward. The  grace  of  repentance,  like  every 
otbe\  most  be  established  by  habit  Repents 
ance  is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
6e  incorporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
fixed  stale,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
our  need  of  it. — Forgive  us  our  trespaases  would 
never  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
daily  repentance  had  not  been  necessary  for 
daily  sins.  Tbe  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed, accompanies  the  change  of  heart;  but 
thai  which  is  purified  will  nut,  in  this  sta^e  of 
an  perfection  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  peni. 
tent 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess* 
Ag  many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
aUe  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
6e  K'orldly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
Amnncing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
his  inveterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
evil  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
largely  liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
the  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
when  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
but  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
conclude  that  such  a  change  could  only  be  ef 
fecicd  by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
•eruple  to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
ill,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
-aecret  course  of  our  thoughts;  without  this  in- 
terior improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  al- 
teration. This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
one  by  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
are  the  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
than  of  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
But  a  (rcneral  rectificatiun  of  tliouirht,  a  sensible 
revolution  in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations 
of  the  heart,  is  perliaps  the  least  equivocal  ^of . 


all  the  changes  effected   in  us.     This  is  no 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but  the 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health* 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  constitution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know  ex* 
periraentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wi| 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  while  he  ib 
>trug[gling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abberation  from  t.ie  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangerous 
associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  intercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger,  (rood  impres- 
sions  may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  allowed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off"  his 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  enort  but  what  is  impossible 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  because 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach, 
there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  our 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps on  our  not  resbting  the  very  next  tempta- 
tion,  will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  life*- 
the  ver^  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  IS  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it.  In- 
firmity of  purpose  produces  perpetual  relapses 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weakens 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  inbe- 
cility  in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness, 
not  which  we  found,  but  made. — Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing- 
ing Te  Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint  en- 
deavour ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  possession  of  the  mind  ;  en- 
couragement  will  invite  repetition ;  where  it 
has  been  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  ready 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami- 
liarity, expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
afterwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the  resis- 
tance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  be  triumphant  In  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor. 
tant,  because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  life,  but  be  ' 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge 
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ment  to  the  ideas,  sach  an  expansion  to  the 
loal,  that  it  seems  as  if  every  hoar  were  lost  in 
which  we  are  not  beginning  or  improving  some 
▼irtuoas  habit 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  oTour  minds, 
of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
restored,  in  an  enlargement  of  oar  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearer  resemblance  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  thero  is  a  participation,  in  all  ratbnal 
minds,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely different  in  degree,  the  perfbdions  of 
Grod  would  not  so  repeatedly  bd  held  oat  in 
Scripture  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  '  as  he  that  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
Ibr  I  am  holy,'  would  not  Have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect .  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever  is  good  is  derived,  and  the  imperfect  crea- 
ture who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  oar  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  capable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  is  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  taken  place,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfee- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  we  do,  not  only  na- 
Caral  ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
these  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God ;  if,  instead 
df  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  of\en  too  unsubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  sueh  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Oil  the  iaeoniUUncy  of  ChriHian»  mtk  ChrU" 

tianity. 

We  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable ;  but 
who,  from  the  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  are  susceptible. 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  very  different 
class ;  persons  acknowledgini^,  indeed,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  living  either  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profbss,  or  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain ; 
yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

*  An  inquiry  irhy  some  good  sort  of  people  are  not 
setter. 


moment,  and  going  on  in  a  careless  inattentiOB 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  they  re* 
cognize.  The  lives  of  the  persons  previonaly 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their  pro- 
fession, the  lives  of  those  now  under  oontes- 
plation  are  worse.  These  seem  to  have  more 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  other* 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary ;  these  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there  is  hope  that 
the  latter  may  find  oat  that  they  are  in  a  bad 
onp.  The  one  rest  in  their  performances,  with 
littI9  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  a 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  withoat 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  lefl  to  the  option  of  these  classes ;  those 
formerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  command 
ments  n-om  an  c^uranoe  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them;  these  under  present  considera- 
tion,  would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
its  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  exonerate 
them  from  personal  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend  to  earn  heaven  by  their  defective  works  i 
these,  overlooking  (he  necessity  of  holiness,  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de. 
sire  to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one  opi. 
nion  about  the  end ;  we  only  differ  about  the 
moans.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
to  obtain  happiness  for  themselves  hereafter, 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  livea 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  hereafter  what  we 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  complete  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  is 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  paaa 
muster  under  the  generick  title  of  Chiistians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth  seems 
to  be  redofred  to  one  point,  which  shall  possess 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  affections 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  they 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  dispensations, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  us 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  has 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instruments 
fail,  the  original  bias  governs,  and  the  world 
has  the  entire  possession. 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  *  the 
prudent  man  fbrcseeth.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
woild  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  they  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  How 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self  present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoy- ' 
ments,  that  he  may  more  effectually  secure  to 
himself  future  fortune  !  We  observe  that  his 
discreet  self.denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  after  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  were  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  ho  would  not  with  his  worldly  friends,  ad- 
vauce  his  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looks 
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to  a  diiUnt  point  of  time  be  is  oomnieDded,  bat 
he  Ibrfeite  tbe  oommeiMiatioa,  if  lie  overlooks  all 
tiiDe,  sod  defers  tbe  fraitioa  of  bis  bope,  till  time 
■hall  be  no  more. 

It  is  indeed  tbis  pertial  looking  forward,  this 
fixini^  tbe  eve  oo  some  point  of  aggrandize- 
ment,  or  weeJtb,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
obstrac^ts  our  view  of  tbe  final  prospect ;  or  it  is 
tbe  ezoess  of  immediate  gratification,  tbe  de« 
fi^ls  of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  tbe  world, 
i^iich  prevent  os  even  fix>m  thinking  of  it. 
While  the  sensualist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
etrde,  bejrond  which  his  eye  does  Dot  penetrate, 
tbe  Christinn,  like  the  mariner;  steers  his  course 
not  bj  bis  sight  bat  bis  compass.  In  any  im- 
minent distress,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impulse  than 
a  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
most  need  bis  assistance.  Success,  which  is 
perhaps  more  emiaentlv  the  hour  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
intozicatioa  attending  on  prosperous  fortune, 
espedally,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
spirits  fiom  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spirits.  The  slackening  of  devotion  under  sue 
cos  sssms  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
^ing  a  gift  of  God,  our  prayers  have  been  heard; 
we  Iwve  obtained  his  blessing,  and,  having  the 
end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
oar  endeavoors  to  please  Htm  whom  our  suc- 
cess indoees  ns  to  believe  that  we  have  already 
pbased.  Thus,  having  made  things  even,  men 
•eem  to  set  oat  oo  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
indolgenoes,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification ;  they  assiduously  multiply  tliose 
pleasant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet 
has  flatterinicly  told  ns  we  give  when  we  'enjoy.' 
Bat  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  s  grape-stone. 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  is 
occasionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
tian, it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
pot  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  is  tbe  composition  of  another ;  that,  as  it  does 
not  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ac- 
eeptsDce.  If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
titions, ibey  will  be  heard ;  if  the  affections  are 
bound  op  with  the  words,  they  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  mrms,  but  because 
tbe  'little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre. 
oompose<l,  bat  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
■traint — are  repetitions,  not  effbsione.  It  is 
ttnng  thera  without  that  condition  of  mind,  with, 
oat  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  tbe  di- 
vine presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
promise  of  being  in  no-wi$e  cast  out ;  of  that 
■tate  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
■aid,  «My  heart  (not  my  lips)  bath  talked  of 
Tbee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
ye  my  face,'  warm  and  instant  fhim  the  heart 
be  ferventlj  replied,  *Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I 
rnek.' 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
op  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
ly with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
ture of  religion  ?  Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
sor  aims  must  be  always  more  lofty  than  the 


possibility  of  our  attainments ;  that  if  the  one 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re- 
strained  by  no  measures,  bat  improving  with 
our  moral  improvement,  strengthening  with  our 
spiritoal  strength? 

Ton  do  not  deny  that '  tbe  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  God  onto  salvation,'  because  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  Bat  to  whom  is 
it  such  a  power  7  You  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.'  But  of  what  use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  uninfluential  7  Yoa 
are  unconsciously  falling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  jiistly  condemn.  Like 
him  yon  value  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to 
the  troth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  you  profoss  to  have  reason  as  well  as  foith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  fiuth 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not  governed  by  that  principle  7 
You  bring  your  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  lifo;  the  one  impels 
and  tbe  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  moot 
important.  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such 
avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  tbe  union  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  sin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  un- 
der its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  aosire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refage  in  the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing; 
who  thins  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins 
they  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
God,  it  is  only  when  be  promises.  But  shall  he 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  tbis  subterfuge  as 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  f^qoently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  tbe  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  them 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  riffht 
fhl  office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it  Indulgence  confirms  its  do- 
minion. As  tbe  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinationB  natural,  and  then  pu- 
nishing their  indulgenoe ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestowed  re 
ligion  to  oontTol  thena. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  U# 
tbe  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  really  believmg  it ;  for 
the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it  tbe  role  of  ^udg 
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tag  oarselves,  and  endearoaring  to  act  as  if  we 
expected  to  be  judged  by  it  The  christian  doc 
trines  will  always  produce  christian  affections 
and  dispositions  in  the  mind,  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  understood,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  cordially  embraced.  The  tem- 
per and  conductor  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart. 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  most  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  our  other  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  future  hopes — we  mean  faith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — ^it  is  on- 
practical  belief  which  so  sadly  depresses  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
C(^  tident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  As 
they  are  not  oAen  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  course  they  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 
proniiscs  of  Christianity.  But,  however  frivo- 
lous they  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.  Better  men  than  many  who 
.low  reckon  themselves  good,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
Came  to  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentoiis  question.  Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  ?  Are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
stowed so  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  7  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 

Stance,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  7  Are  the 
ifficuUies,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculously  removed, 
and  made  smooth  for  you  ?  Are  things  so  al- 
tered, that  while  they  worked  out  their  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  7 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
each  other  7  Are  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous 7  Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
tures to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  goodness,  with- 
out that  long  and  serious  process  which  was 
once  thought  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment 7  Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
*  foolishness,*  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
stumbling-block,*  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 
prehension,  so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
litated to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attain- 
ment, as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit^ 
If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  tho  way,  and  a  general  neglect  of  , 


the  means ;  if  you  find  that  path  clear  whien 
they  found  intricate ;  if  vov  obtain,  without  seek- 
ing, that  assurance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  yoar 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by  some 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pre- 
dicted. 

You  would  do  well*then,  besides  looking  back 
to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  aiitho 
rized  instructors,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
effected  in  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  any 
deductions  made  in  its  demands,  any  fdciiities 
introduced  into  its  scheme,  any  revelation  btr 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  removed, 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  7  Con- 
sult some  real  Christians  of  youf  acquaintance  ; 
inquireiffAey,  despising  and  forsaking  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holiness,  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  acceptance  witli  Grod* 
so  slight,  BO  rapid,  yet  so  certain  a  thing  ?  Ask 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  inhe- 
ritance, if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  baptism  7  In- 
quire  if  their  entrance  into  a  religious  life  cost 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  attainments  wore  ac- 
cidental, if  they  maintained  the  ground  once 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  with- 
out prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it  tvitJtout 
divine  assistance  7 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either  do 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamental  error, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  do  not. 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  in 
their  mistake ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  they  do 
not  feel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practical  un- 
belief which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose, merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  them 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  ia 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  obedience  of 
faith.* 

How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  voracity  ia 
suspected  !  How  indignantly  do  our  hearts  rise, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  wo  do  nol 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  prombes  excite  no 
ardent  desires  in  our  hearts  after  the  blessings 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  trutn  of  the 
promises  7 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de- 
sirable acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  (hey  in 
their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  tho  informa- 
tion  to  their  profit !  But  when  this  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  bo  far  from  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  b  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  costs  them  a  thought,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt.  So  far 
from  refleotinff  bow  the  difficulties  which  lie  ia 
the  way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquiie 
whether  they  ezbft,  much  leas  what  tliey  are » 
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lod  with  those  who  woald  point  them  out,  they 
ende  the  subject  to  save  the  trouble. — We  need 
look  no  further  for  the  solution  of  our  indiffer. 
ence  Chan  that  we  do  not  earnestly  desire  the 
promised  felicity,  because  of  oar  prsctical  incre- 
dulity. 

If  an  inte1]i|rent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes  of  a  Christian — what  advantages  he  pos- 
Ksses  here,  and  what  prospects  he  has  in  rever- 
lion,  not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
tamed  hie  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
frooi  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
hs  trusted  ; — what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
expect  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi. 
I^ed  bein^  ! — Would  he  not  look  for  cordial 
obedience  to  his  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily 
expreM  a  complete  acquiescence  7 — for  unbound- 
ad  love  and  charity  among  creatures  who  peri- 
odically  confessed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
he  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  of  others  7 
— ^  a  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog- 
nned one  common  redemption,  which  should  bear 
some  little  proportion  to  his  Inve  by  whom  such 
an  astooithing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
Woold  he  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
vsnting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entran(%  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
prepared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
bat  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac- 
inowtedge  to  be  its  source  and  centre  7 — and 
dist  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 
of  angels? 

Bnt  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
senee  of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Chrivtians  which  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
rasalem,  was  at  unity  with  itself,  ha^  rather  be 
It  onity  with  any  thing  than  with  each  other — 
tplit  into  parties  and  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests .' — when  he  saw  that  the  profbssors  of 
1  religion,  founded  In  humility  and  self-denial, 
coald  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
otbet  respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
twen  unr  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
oar  aims,  would  he  not  believe  the  whole  had 
(wen  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
foioe,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
kss  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
tnd  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his 
role  ? — Would  not  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
either  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  ?  When  he 
ootopared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
exalted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
their  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
preaent  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fa- 
ore  blessedness  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con- 
seivo  that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with- 
wt  an  effort,  I  had  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 
BgpoHulation  wUk  the  ineensigtent  Chriitian. 
Tib  roost  Taliiable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  wore  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load- 
stone before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  very  few 
centuries.  The  practical  use  of  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regions, 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro- 
per end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discover^  merely,  but  with 
possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  Cod  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  *hat  way  by  his 
grace,  has  promised  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi- 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  pi  jpitiation  and 
our  pattern.  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  em- 
brace this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes 7  And  though  our  nearest  ap* 
preaches  will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try*  hy  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  we 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  wc  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying 
more  fervently.  Watching  more  vigilantly,  and 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantages 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend,  'If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  !*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
hia  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo- 
del, said,  *  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ  V 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  only  a  ray  from 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  is 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  The 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to,  and  more  intimate  correspondence 
with,  the  Being,  from  which  they  emanated,  but 
by  man's  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost.  Yet  a  sufficient  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  judg- 
ing, remains  to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  religion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addres^^ed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affec- 
tions. God,  by  the  revelation  of  himsolf  and  his 
purposes,  does  not  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  ideas 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfections 
of  Gbd,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christianity  ex* 
alts,  dears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en- 
noble and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  docs  not  contradict  them — does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in- 
nate  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature, 
though  full  of  perv^rseness  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  Grod  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice  ;  that  the  illo- 
mination  of  the  Goiy>el  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*  the  candle  of  the  Jjord*  set  up  in  every  huTnan 
bosom.    God  would  be  inconsistent  with  him- 
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self,  if  be  gave  us  the  light  of  reason  dim  indeed, 
but  still  a  light,  and  then  gave  as  a  revelation, 
Mot  to  clear  that  dimness  not  to  enlighten  that 
comparative  darkness,  but  to  oppose,  eclipse,  ex. 
tinguish  it. 

To  this  capacity  of  judging,  tp  this  power  of 
determining,  and  to  your  profession  of  faith,  we 
veoture  to  appeal.  We  are  not  arguing  with 
you  as  witb  persons  who  deny  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  addressing  you  as  avowed  be- 
lievers, who  neglect  the  application  of  that  truth 
which  the  infidel  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
any  disallowed  scheme,  we  do  not  offer  any  re- 
jected doctrine,  any  disputed  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  vour  submission  to  any  authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  your  understandings  assent  to, 
nothing  but  what  vou  profess  to  twlieve.  Yet 
these  truths  you  vitally  disavow,  this  authoritv 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practi- 
cally subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  ^our  conduct  You  acknowledge  all  the 
▼enties  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed. Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  affections  i  awake  to  all  *the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;* — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
most  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigorous,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vital  energy  7 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  branding  thoee  who  exhibit,  in  their 
fair  proportions,  the  practical  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  inconaiitency. 
In  religion  it  is  quits  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  consistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  exposes  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin- 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it  The  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  profbssors ;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apply- 
ing to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has  been  study- 
ing, immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  fiiahionable  acauamtance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
tite, for  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefinite  assent  is  yielded ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve. Ho  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit  And  a  few  doubts  to  show  his  d'lsorimioation. 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions.    The 


urts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for  which 
we  learned  them.  The  science  we  acquire  we 
apply.  The  study  of  geometry  is  made  applt- 
cable  to  practical  purposes.  The  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  not  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  application 
brings  so  many  conveniences.  The  fairest 
hand- writing  would  be  of  little  value,  if  the  use 
did  not  follow  the  acquisition.  Yet  if  religion 
is  not  onlv  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
more  universal  application,  than  all  humai 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not  like  that 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
sent  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  life  7  If 
we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uner- 
ring  road-book  ta  that  land  to  which  we  are 
travelling,  why,  afler  consulting  it  in  the  closet, 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  neglect- 
ing the  direction  it  affords  but  pursuing  con- 
trary  paths  of  our  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  oom- 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  excellent  gifU 
of  Grod  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  creatures 
— when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  faculties  im- 
proved  by  high  cultivation,  toeether  with  that 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  which  not 
only  expels  infidelity,  but  leads  to  a  certain 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed — when  we 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endow  mente, 
but  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity 
and  kindness—- when  we  see  such  beings  as 
much  absorbed  in  the  porsuits'of  time  and  sense, 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being, 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  present  life  as  com. 
pletely  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  immor- 
tality which  yet  makes  4».rt  of  their  system  *— 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  whicb 
may  be  attained  in  this  state  preparatory  to 
their  perfection  in  a  better; — unobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  very 
nature  for  the  condition  of  future  blessedness- 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  graciously  put 
us  in  the  way  to  attain  it  but  has  exhorted, 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  cens^nf,  only  to«v6mit 
to  be  eternally  happy  !  When  we  hear  the  Sa- 
viour  of  sinners  condescending  to  express  tbie 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  and  the  destination,  thie 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  and 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakabie  ofien 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  7 

But  in  our  lapsed  htimanity,  sense,  in  opfXK 
sition  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  tliat  darkly,  it  in 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  preseni 
]i&  have  matter  and  substance,  and  wo  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Self- 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  pat. 
ting  the  brief  discipiine  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  tipd  did  not  give  bis  creatnree 
such  improvable  powers,  sneh  strong  notieee  of 
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baaamotft  tiithoat  soiim  fkrther  end  and  desig-n 
xinn  can  be  perfected  in  this  brief  state  of  being ! 
Ho  never  would  have  given  ns  a  nature  capable 
of  knowing  and  loving  him  here,  if  it  were  not 
pert  of  bis  soheme  that  oor  knowledge  and  love 
of  htm  sboold  be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are 
not  the  creatures  of  casoaUj.  We  did  not  come 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  fer 
Aoy  nncertain  end,  or  any  andetermined  par. 
pone,  bat  for  a  parpoee  of  which  we  should 
never  lose  sight,  fer  an  end  to  which  we  should 
have  a  constant  reference ;  that  we  might  bring 
^lory  to  God  now,  and  be  received  by  nia  grace 
lo  l^ory  everlasting. 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
ereatares  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended  to  de. 
ekre  that  he  will  be  glorified  by  as. — Instead 
sf  which,  what  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 
farm  of  God  !  How  do  they  de&ce  the  plan  of 
Providence  I  Were  that  con^roodious  creed  true, 
thatmerey  is  his  exdosive  attribute,  how  safely 
might  «a  sin  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
seeore  of  pardon  and  acceptance  as  the  peni- 
tent, tiie  profane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous 
as  the  ssUldenying,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer, 
Ifae  loten  of  pleaanrs  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

loslead  of  endeavouring  'to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  God,*  according  to  his  express 
sommand,  do  not  too  many  thus  ferm  a  god 
ftAer  their  own  imase,  by  thinking  him  such  a 
soe  as  themselves  f  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
into  the  practice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
made  a  scheme  of  ease,  indolence,  and  indul- 
genee,  fer  their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
^ods  aeoommodated  to  their  own  taste  and 
habits  ?  In  them  there  was  consistency.  It 
was  making  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
praetiee,  when  they  made  their  deities  as  care- 
■ess,  as  wensffsl,  and  as  pleasure-loving  as  them- 
sdvesL  Bat  surely  under  a  pure  dispensation, 
Id  ferm  a  felse  and  anworthy  estimate  of  the 
sfaaraeter  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  oni- 
verse,  is  scarcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  his 
ttisteaee.  Where  is  the  difference  between 
^vesting  him  of  his  being,  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions? 

Car  Savioar  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi- 
mtkm  of  sins,  frequently  bring  together  sueh  as 
•ppsar  to  as  to  have  a  wide  disparity.  *  Emula- 
tioa'  is  classdd  with  *  strife/  *  variances'  with 
idolatry,*  ■revelling'  with  'murder.*  Those 
*who  mind  eartfily  things'  are  coupled  with 
those  'whose  end  is  destruction.*  In  enume- 
rating the  ofiences  which  shall  make  his  second 
mning  so  tremendoasly  awful,  Christ  ranks  the 
beiag  'overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life' 
-<ares  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
iadoftry-— with  sins,  of  which  Christian  indus- 
tty  and  prodence  would  think  with  abhorrence. 
If  the  apology  we  make  is,  that  we  are  go- 
wasd  by  example,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  others,  eepecially  as  our  acquaintance 
■ct,  wo  intrench  oorselves  in  exeoaes  which 
lave  DO  analogy  with  oar  oondoftt  on  other  oc 
easioos.  We  are  never  so  disintereeted  as  to 
ihtnk  of  being, sick,  or  poor,  or  miserable  fer 
ttmpany.  We  never  generously  plead  the  ne- 
«snty  of  involving  oorselvea  in  debt,  because 
Mw  friends  are  so  Involved— of  being  ruined, 
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'  because  those  whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall 
sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischiefe 
that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
Irretrievable,  fer  practices,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  7 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale*  of  igoodness 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  piety  when  they  are  contented  not  tc  be  bet- 
ter. If,  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  look  no  farther.  But  be- 
fere  tliey  answer  this  important  question,  are 
you  happy  ?  let  them  interrogate  their  own  hearL 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  I 
am  not  happy.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fendness  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indigence. 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied. — 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-ftrustrated  attempts 
of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  labour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  wat  infinitet  and  their 
punishment  tlemalt  is  the  disappointing  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaries  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. The  prophet  annexes  to  somewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  expla- 
natory reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  of 
those  who  '  how  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water,'  to  have  originated  in  their '  forsaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.' 

But  even  the  most  careless  livers  have  not 
lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  mr>ral  quality  of 
actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them  ;  they  un- 
derstand the  rules  they  violate ;  they  retain  the 
perception  of  excellence;  they  preserve  the 
feeling  of  kindness ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob- 
jects  of  regard  than  dislike,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
quired at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  forming 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approve. 
7%ey  wish  they  were  better,  while  they  make  no 
efibrt  towards  twing  other  than  they  are.  Their 
verv  wish  fer  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  careless, 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  the  oharacterr 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  al 
the  sincerity  of  reformation.  While  we  some 
times  hear  from  these  persons,  in  addition  t 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  hop- 
ihey  ehall  mendf  we  seldom  see  any  step  takoi/ 
in  consequence  of  this  profession  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, thev  are  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste  : 
they  flatter  themselvM  it  is  a  proof  they  love 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it.  But  fliey  do  mil 
act  tlius  in  what  truly  interests  them.  If  there 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  Is 
aocurately  settled,  the  party  nicely  adjusted 
their  punctuality  is  exact,  ther«  is  neither 
delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only  on  matters  of 
everlasting  interest  that  they  beg  leave  to  posl^ 
pene,  what  they  would  not  be  tlMO^ht  to  rejeet 
Among  all  the  countless  generations  of  frail 
and  felten  hnmanity,  incomparably  the  moat 
numerous  oommunlty,  is  the  aect  of  Po$tponer9^ 
If,  as  some  old  divine  qnaintly  observes,  *  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,*  may  we  not  say, 
that  the  postponers,  of  which  multitudes  are 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches,  are  the 
class  that  has  contributed  the  greatest  number 
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)f  squares  to  the  tesseJafeed  pavement  It  is  not 
an  inoonsisteocj  common  to  every  member  of 
this  sect,  to  wish  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  is  gone  by  had  been  spent  in  virtue, 
while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  to  stimulate  his  fu. 
ture  days  to  those  pursuits  in  which  he  laments 
the  past  were  not  spent  7 

You  do  not  act  thus  inconsistently  by  any  ne- 
cessity of  nature ;  depraved  as  the  will  is,  in 
common  with  our  other  faculties,  it  does  not  ne. 
oessarily  rob  you  of  the  power  of  determining ; 
it  does  not  take  from  you  the  ability  of  imploring 
the  strength  you  want  To  choose  the  good,  and 
to  refuse  the  evil,  is  yet  lefl  to  your  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptures  make  such  repeated  and 
eolemn  appeals  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so 
utterly  involuntary  ?  On  this  will  there  is  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws  would  be 
unreasonable,  all  courts  of  judicature  not  only 
unjust  but  preposterous;  all  legal  executions 
absurd  as  well  as  inhuman ;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarous  to  punish  crimes  which  the  perpetra- 
tor was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  this  case 
Ravaillac  would  have  been  guiltless,  and  Bel- 
lingham  excusable. 

Nor  is  it  your  reason  which  dissuades  you 
from  religion.  If  you  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  it  would 
investigate,  as  the  needle  to  its  attracting  point 
It  is  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  which 
torn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tells  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  sway,  something  to  be  opposed  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  something  to  be  renounced 
eoogenial  with  their  gratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  tiying  to  become  insensible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the  con- 
science,  is  almost  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cordials,  which, 
if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
bis  sensibility.  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  o^ 
your  state,  and  of  your  prospects.  Deliberation 
IS  valuable,  were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  yon  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intermis- 
■ion  of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite : 
ms  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
«ai]y,  better  thoughts  to  oome  Ibrward,  better 
fpriaciples  to  struggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
•what  heart  is  not  7)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
•with  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely  from 
the  strait  path,  you  are  not  eoropelled  to  pursue 
it  We  need  oootinue  in  sin  no  Umger  than  we 
love  it  Close  not  then  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  offered  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  once  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
•ppoae  its  operations.  Let  us  not  therefore  lay 
ail  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  as  if 
WB  were  compeUed  to  sink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impede  oar  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  thev  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wiliuUy  to  «n  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  tmpiotte  pkit  to  blind 
the  e^es  of  Omoisoienoe,  and  to  tie  the  hands  of 
Omnipotence.  Wc'^hall  always  have  this  in- 
ftJUble  crilarioa  by  which  to  judge  of  our  stsie ; 


we  may  be  assured  that  our  sins  are  not  forgiven, 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not  pry  inta 
our  destination  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  tho 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  ailections, 
our  own  subdued  wilt  Let  us  never  remit  our 
diligence  by  any  persuasion  of  our  security,  nor 
slacken  our  obedience  by  any  fond  conceit  that 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alas  !  the  soul  is  full  of  the  body,  the  in. 
tellect  is  steeped  in  sense.  The  spiritual  life  is 
immersed  in  tlie  animal.  Reason  and  appetite 
instead  of  keeping  their  distinct  natures,  are  in 
many  instances  so  mixed  and  incorporated,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decompose  and  reduce 
them  to  their  separate  principles.  It  is  in  want 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  prevents  truth  from 
being  sought,  and  where  she  is  not  sought,  sho 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  parity  of  heart,  and 
sanctity  of  spirit,  afford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  re- 
ligion, than  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  never  foil 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  world,  it  is 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a  polluted  source. 
We  have  a  spirit  within  us  that  will  occasion 
ally,  though  unbidden,  remind  us  of  our  high 
original,  *  from  what  height  fallen.*  How  widely 
have  we  wandered  in  search  of  the  good  we  have 
lost !  We  have  sought  for  it  in  the  tumults  of 
ambition,  in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuousness,  in 
the  misleadings  of  flattery,  in  our  own  high  ima- 
ginations, in  the  self-gratulations  of  pride,  in 
the  secret  indulgence  of  that  vanity,  which,  pro- 
bably, it  has  been  one  part  of  our  pride  not  to 
cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  begin  to  seek  for  it 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  where  alone  God 
has  promised  it — in  the  *•  way'  which  he  hae 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  has  revealed, 
and  in  the  *■  lifo*  which  he  has  qinckened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  relij^ion  an  in- 
cidental item  in  your  scheme  of  life.  Do  not 
turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  chance ;  make 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan  ;  take  it  up  as  a  sot 
business ;  give  it  an  allotted  portion  in  the  dis. 
tribution  of  your  daily  concerns,  while  you  ad- 
mit  it  as  the  pervading  principle  of  them  all. 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  casually :  you 
do  not  conduct  your  profession  or  manage  your 
estate  by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  not  expect 
your  secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it  You  set  about  it  intently ;  you 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design ;  you  consider  it 
as  a  definite  object  You  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  return,  still  less 
would  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know  whether  it 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  you  are  con- 
tented  as  to  this  great  business  of  life,  though 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  its  progress.  You 
see  no  absurdity  in  a  religious  profession  which 
leaves  yon  as  indigent  as  it  found  you.  Does  it 
not  look  08  if  four  sincerity,  in  one  cose,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestnees  in  the  other ;  a« 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  secular 
concerns  wera  the  only  reality  ? 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sinoera  in  your  pnrsnitsu 
You  profoss  to  read  the  Scriptures  occasionally , 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced  no  oensible 
effect,  this  is  only  an  additional  motive  for  making 
the  incidental  practice  habitual.    Do  not  inter 
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■lit  It  under  pretence  that  it  hu  produced  no 
eenefit     It  ie  a  g^reat  tfainff  to  keep  withio  the 
■ae  ofGod*B  appointed  means.    If  yoa  had  not 
■oaie  pleaanre  in  even  a  caaaal  perusal,  you 
would  avoid  it  altogether.    The  biesaing  which 
baa  been  ao  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
cordially  requested ;  when  earnest!  v  desired  it 
wUl  not  be  finally  withheld.    Light  preeedes 
wannCfa  in  the  daily  course  of  nature,    fiegin 
then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  6na!  reokou- 
iiig.    How  many  thousands  have  not  even  made 
the  ppqgreea  which  you  ha?e  made ;  have  not 
attained  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  yon   have  attained.     7*Aey  are  utterly, 
perhaps  irreclaimably,  ignorant     You  have  laid 
in,  at  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
Ihoach  perhape  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
which  the  divine  light  only  waits  to  shine  till 
jott  petition  for  it;  tliat  light  which,  if  you  wiN 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
iDore  onto  the  perfect  day.    God  has  assured 
you  ia  his  word  that  he  *  toails  to  be  gracious.* 
T^e  oompassiooate  father  in  the  parable  moved 
aiore  eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
turning pfodi|ral  to  meet  the  parent    He  scarce- 
ly waited  for  his  protestalione ;  the  pardon  pre. 
veotad  the  confession ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
ioioe  even  in  bis  ^eeeptaaee  of  forgiveness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
yon ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  untried 
device.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  held  out ;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
with  the  oftred  aid  is  attaiifable ;  nothing  but 
what  raaltitodee  have  attained  ;  not  merely  pro- 
phet4  and  aaints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
whose  casee  were  as  unpromising  as  yours; 
men  labouring  under  the  same  corruptions ;  dis. 
turbed  by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
tame  trials,  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta* 
tiuos,  ezpooed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
bog  led  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
iti  majdms.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
them  iso&red  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
itn^gled  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
JOQ  are  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
yoora.  Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
aseimilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
imperieet  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
deforoied.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re- 
collect  the  glorious  promise  made, '  to  him  that 
svercometh.*  The  same  power  which  delivered 
tbem  waila  to  deliver  yoa.  The  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
(kfooe,  were  not  innocent,  bat  penitent— not 
jTviltless  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
God  waits  lo  be  graeioas.  The  same  Saviour 
iaiereedes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
hstven  is  open.  Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im. 
More  that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
Spirit  Saj  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
tre  relative,  not  positive  terms.  While  the  door 
ie  jet  open  there  is  no  hoar  of  marked  exclusion. 
So  may  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
itill  be  yoorn. 

« 

CHAP.  XXIL 

BifUaimM  9f  an  \sM»mmtiUnt  CArtsftnn  o/tsr  • 
•erJeM  jiemsol  ^  tki  BibU, 


I  PROFESS  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  true 
Its  promises  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  its 
profits  7  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantages.  Ii  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  honours  or  emoluments;  but  it  en. 
gaged  to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  these,  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  7  It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart 
rom  darkness  to  light  What  illumination  has 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  7 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  1 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  these 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  possess  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  such 
place  ?  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to. 
tal  negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  affopd 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
to  the  other  7  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  injury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it  7  Should  1  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  feunded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  7 

If  the  scripturee  be  authentic — if,  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — ^then  surely  not  to  direct  my 
thonghts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  the 
thin{^,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providence,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe- 
cies  of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  original  destination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christisnity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe. 
tite,  no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose, 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  spsoe, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon. 
sistently,to  turn  my  fugitive  poesessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment. 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have,  any 
fkith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  T  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  n(*glect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  fer 
that  understanding  on  which  I  value  myself,  if; 
while  a  eonfbssion  of  a  fluth  which  has  been 
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idopted  by  the  wisett  men  in  different  ages,  mj^ 
temper  h  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my  liie 
N  not,  like  theirs,  governed  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
i>pcau8e  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  its 
reality;  and  because  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
visible,  tangible.  Bat  the  same  being  who  gave 
my  senses,  gives  also  reason  end  faith ;  and  do 
not  these  afford  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi- 
dence of  no  less  power  7  Even  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
confidently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea- 
son informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cause — and  yet 
the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  Tho  unseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  as  the  things  we  know  are  proved 
by  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  is  faith.  Eveh  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believe 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  w^  ne- 
Ter  saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
■een.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  relater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  informa- 
tion; conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
■occess  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
credible  witnesses ;  and  they  would  be  thought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  were  not  their  con- 
duct influenced  by  such  competent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  concern  of 
religion,  where  these  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
withesses,  has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transcendantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pra. 
dent,  that  indifference  is  safe  7 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  ques- 
tbn  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing ; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
involves  consequences  so  vast,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
■brink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
-frame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
feelings  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  speculations  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If,  then,  I  am  convinced 
of  these  truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote  my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
ehiefest  care  to  my  nearesi  concern,  my  most 
intense  solicitude  to  my  evei  lasting  inter- 
ests 7 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!  Con- 
vert my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle  I 
Let  my  sluggish  will  be  quickeucd,  let  my  rc- 
actant  desires  give  some  signs  of  life.     Let  it 


bo  an  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  my  fidtli» 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly,  and 
hear  of  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every  nomi- 
nal Christian,  and  that  our  security  left  no  room 
for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  find,  on  examin- 
in^  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  a 
thing 'which  Christians  of  my  class  neglect  to 
take  into  the  account ;  a  Jitne$$  for  that  glory, 
a  spirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  GtMi  has 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promises  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  de- 
sires  after  it,  qualifies  them  ft»r  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  conscientiously  declare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  possess, 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  is  unattain- 
able; those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of 
happiness  ?  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguiog  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  receive 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  live 
without  him  in  the  world  7  Will  he  accept  roe 
when  I  come  ta  die,  alienated  from  him  in 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  ? 

After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  state. 
It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  my 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek  tranquillity 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  va- 
dilating  mind,  eren  though  I  renounce  a  little 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  If, 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  re- 
move  it,  if  averting  my  eyes  from  the  danger 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it 
for  ever;  common  sense,  reasonable  self-love, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  mc  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relotive  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  1  have  frequently 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  niay 
ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform  to-mor- 
row does  not  repent  to-day.  When  delay  is 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  7  Where  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  something  worse 
than  folly  ?  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father. 
&C.  &c  5tc. 


CHAP.  xxni. 

The  Chtiitian  in  the  World 

*  Tbx  only  doctrinal  truth,*  says  bishop  San- 
derson,  *  which  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  but  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.*-— This  was  not  ths 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  from  his  cell  at  plea 
sures    untastcd,    or    at   grandeur    unenjoycd 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sough 
with  more  unremitted  diligence,  or  had  wide 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  oithe 
skill  or  power  cculd  extract  out  of  the  work 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweeL 
which  can  be  dravm  from  this  grand  Alembic 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ex 
perimental  wisdom.     He  did  not  descant  on  the 
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vaaity  of  the  world  to  eloquently  till  he  had  con- 
sidered it  accurately,  and  examined  it  practi- 
eally.     He  was  not  contented,  Hk6  a  learned 
theortat  to  collect  bia  notions  from  philosophy, 
or  history,  or  hearsay ;  he  well  knew  what  he 
said,  *  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  All  upon  which 
he  ao  pathetics Hy  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
tyes,  heard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  his  widely 
roving  search,  had  ezperienoed  in  his  own  dis- 
appointed mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  aching  heart 
He  fees  on  to  prove,  hy  an  induction  of  particu- 
lars, the  grrand  truth  propounded  in  his  thesis, 
the  vanity  of  the  world.     He  shows  in  a  regular 
series  of  experiments,  bow  he  had  ransacked  its 
treasares,  exhaiwted  its  enjoyments,  and  even 
to  satiety  reyelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  de- 
UphiSL    He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
scBsaal  Toloptaary,  and  had  emptied   the   re- 
loarces  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 
Then  T^verting  in  tbs  close  of  his  discourse  to 
the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  again 
pronoonoea,  that  all  is  vanity. 

'  The  conclusion  pf  the  whole  matter*  which 
he  draws  from  this  melancholy  argument,  as 
finely  exhibited  as  pensively  conceived,  is  a  so- 
femn  injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some, 
limes  forgotten,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind- 
isk^  op  his  fine  perorati<»i  with  a  motive  in  which 
etery  child  of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  con- 
cerned, *  heemu9t  God  shall  bring  every  work  in- 
to  iodgment.' 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
is  toached  with  the  affecting  truth  of  the  text, 
be  admonished  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de- 
elaratinii  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  mcul. 
catsd  at  less  expend  than  it  was  acquired  by 
this  great  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis- 
dom 7  l(  another  sovereign  was  told  there  was 
BO  royaf  way  lo  geometry,  the  King  of  Israel 
has  opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi- 
kisophy.  By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con- 
templating this  illustrious  instance  of  *  how  lit- 
tle are  the  great,*  the  Christian  may  set  out 
where  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
than  Solomon  paid  for  it,  by  a  way  far  safer 
than  his  own  experience.  He  may  convert  the 
experiment  made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
own  personal  account  He  may  find  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
Inilh,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe- 
rils, in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap- 
poiatments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live — is  to  live, 
throoifh  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its  max- 
ims, uncon laminated  by  its  prsctices.  Man  be- 
ifl|F  obviously  designed  by  his  Creator  for  social 
li^  and  society  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
and  condition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
inach  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per- 
fection he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
seclusion  to  which  he  was  never  destined,  as 
how  he  may  usefully  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
the  world  for  which  be  was  made ;  how  he  may 
conscientiously  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
he  is  plainly  calksd  by  providential  ordination. 
To  ibink  how  he  may  acquit  himself  woU  in  his 


actual  state  and  condition,  is  clearly  more  pro 
fitable  than  to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  de 
vising  the  best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  is  jittle  probability  of 
his  ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders 
to  make  ourselves  miserable,  but  with  abilities, 
and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search  out  the  best 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be- 
ings,  fallen  from  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  which  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfect  world  whose 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
coofering  felicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Hu- 
man life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  bless- 
ings  and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  Vision  vih>c7j 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feign»,  ur  lo- 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  considerable  nittt- 
sure  compounded  of  painful  and  dull  rcaliticfi, 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  %vent8  or  bril- 
liant exploits;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of  probation.  But  the 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  the  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  iudg- 
ment  remembers  mercy,  is  transformed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent  occupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
fVom  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  consider- 
ed is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  would 
be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawful.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religious  man  will 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  illicit ; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  beyond  supposition,  that 
perfons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  bock  whose  tendency  is  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  is 
not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfulness,  not  only  ^o  conduct  the  most  use- 
ful undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requires  not  only  con- 
stant vigilance  against  the  allurements  of  ava- 
rice and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requiros 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefs  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plunges  too  deeply,  however  ho- 
nourable be  the  undertaking,  if  it  absorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
fering schemes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  (or  that  reference  which  should  bo 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  of^en  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear- 
ing it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress serious  suggestions  to  men  sunk  in  gross 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important,  and  valu- 
able  class,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engafre- 
ments.  A  thousand  dissertations  have  been 
written,  and  yet  the  theme  is  not  exhausted,  o'l 
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hat  hackneyed  bat  neglected  truth,  that  toe  are 
kndone  by  lawful  things^  by  excess  in  things 
right  in  themselves,  and  which  only  beconie 
irrong  by  being  inofdinately  pursued — pursued 
to  the  neg^lect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  eiclusively  sought,  to 
the  ibrgetfulness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
accompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
straining the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  fari 
be  highly  valuable,  and  yet  the  act  may  be  sub. 
Btituted  for  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiringr  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
io  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac- 
tions are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  th^  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  concerns  of  the  day,  prepare  his  mind  by 
fiirvent  devotion ;  not  only  impbring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  tlie  expect- 
ed occurrences  of  the  dsy,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With- 
ou':  this  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  eng^age 
w.th  the  world ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put 
oi  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
ii  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  be  had  buckled 
vton. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  tnecum  to  consult  in  difficulties, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
mtiy  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  aboundinff  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contam  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duty  fVom  which  all  prac- 
tical excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
teliigible,  some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
no  such  dieadvsntages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na- 
ture, intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  daily.  Unreminded  of  general 
duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rush  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
nave  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
stances,  yet  ho  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brobght  to  bear 
on  almost  every  circumstance ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  every  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
professional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  thei 
temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  made  ap.  \ 


plicable  to  the  special  concemff  of  every  man 
whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find  in  il 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit,  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end  ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  ianocent.*  The 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  closet,  he 
will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to  amuse 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  bnl  will 
adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring  them  into 
every  worldly  transaction,  whether  commercial, 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be 
his  professed  object.  He  will  not  adjust  his 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  woild, 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising ;  he 
has  but  one  standard  of  jud/ring,  but  one  mea- 
sare  of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  use 
as  he  is  commanded  ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  his 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  it  to 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  hie  own  emo. 
lument,  bis  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scripture 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  in 
detail  ?  We  find  our  self-love  perpetually  fur 
nisbing  subterfuges  for  evading  dutie.^  and 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  who 
knows  aU  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captiousneas, 
might,  it  may  be  said,  hare  guarded  against  it 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  mi. 
nutia,  but,  having  given  thie  principle,  lefl  man 
to  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  in  the  application 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if 
he  is  lefl  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  His 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually 
called  into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is  im. 
mediately  the  duty  of  one  man,  another  may 
not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefor^  with  an- 
necessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  Ky  a  muU 
tiplicity  of  circumdtances,  some  thirgo  are  left 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institatea 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  for 
general  use ;  that  time  wonld  be  taken  up  in 
selecting  them,  which  is  better  employed  in 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  particnlar 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstan- 
tially ra miffed,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  the 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglect- 
ing it.  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seon  rather 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understanding 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  have 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  complain  now, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  prevented 
disputes.  It  wouil  then  have  been  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defective- 
ness. 

If  the  world  carries  contaminaiion  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-minded  a  pre- 
servative ;  as  the  viper*s  blood  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world  is  to 
sugh  persons  an  im^iroving  exemplification  of 
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Om  moral  leseons  of  history.    If  we  apply  to  our 
own  improyement  the  recorded  excellences  or 
errors  of  which  we  read  ;  if  we  are  struck  with 
the  saccesfos  or  defeats  of  ambition ;  the  pur- 
suits or  disappointsaents  of  vanity  ;  the  sordid 
accnrnulations  of  avarice,  or  the  wastioff  ravages 
of  pfodigalicv  ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
of  rice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  knjw 
oothiii(r  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
u%  aod  of  wh-im  he  perhaps  knew  not  much 
au>re ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
of  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
fiillowers  have  been  long  laid  in  the  dost;  if  we 
arc  affected,  as  every  intelligent  mind  cannot 
bat  be  affected,  with  these  pictures  of  things, 
now  *nach  benefit  may  a  well.divected  mind  de* 
rive  from  seeing  them  realized :  from  seeing  the 
eld  scenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perform- 
ers ;  from  living  himself  among  the  dramatia 
perwma  as  one  of  the  actors  ;  from  taking  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
coodemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre* 
senied  to  his  understanding,  and  at  which  his 
principles  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
letter  of  narrative.     He  now  sees  the  same  sen* 
tiiaents  embodied,  the  same  passions  brought 
into  action,  similar  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
tosl  eoodacL 

If  fie  is  cieeply  touched  when  history  presents 
to  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
when  it  exhibits  the  abberrations  of  superior 
fenius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
gret, when  he  sees,  among  his  own  aeqoaint- 
ance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
exclosivety  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
indeed  be  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
all,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
mstion  that  there  is  another.  But  how  much 
more  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
serves lofly  and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to 
make  the  most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being ; 
— wlieo  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
tbsy  empfa)yed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
in  studying  how  they  might  please  Glod,  by 
pramoting  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures ; 
when  he  sees  such  understandings  clouded  by 
intemperance,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
the  qualities  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
ebanoes  of  a  gaming  table  ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
and  concern,  in  observing  what  good  and  resem- 
bling imitations  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
*sn*e,  and  spirit;  how  respectably  moral  honesty, 
kindness,  and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, personals  Christianity,  may  even  exe- 
cute the  act  of  piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
the  principle.  lie  sees  in  certain  mind<«  some 
mt»terly  strokesof  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  tempt  him  to  forget  that  they  are 
not  religious.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
not  ill  fused  into  the  entire  character,  the  excel- 
h-hcto  is  limited  to  a  few  shining  points,  and  the 
hollows  are  proporiioned  to  the  heights.  Rich 
in  «orne  splendid  virtue,  there  is  no  uniformity 
111  1-^0  principle;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
nin  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  character  of 
the  real  Christian,  though  there  may  be  much 


infirmity,  there  is  a  desiM  of  oonsistency— 
there  is  no  deliberate   transgression — there  i 
even  no  unrepented  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  will 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  bv  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  information  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  up  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers ;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  describe  the 
effects,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re- 
cord. History  paints  men,  acute  observation 
anatomizes  them. 

If  he  regret  that  hi?  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  gladly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take  com- 
fort that  these  regrets,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentally  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  rib  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  others, 
makes  him  watch  against  similar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man's 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  bis  benevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  wiU  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  so  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faults  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  disgusted  with  errors  and 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  full  eonvio- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthy  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  iibough  he  will  ex- 
ercise  his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  detect,  much  less  to  expose  their 
errors.  Though  he.  Moves  not  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the  af- 
fection of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  large  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  he  will 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  erimi 
nal  in  conduct  Nor  will  he  be  always  on  the 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them  :  he  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  sor- 
did trader,  who  is  jealous  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher, 
ground  than  lest  ho  should  lose  money  by  him ; 
while  he  tolerates  in  his  character  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
believeth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  so  many  who 
are  bad,  but  so  much  imperfection,    jve   ma? 
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■ay,  so  mooh  evil,  in  the  comparativoly  good. 
To  love  and  ser?e  thone  in  whom  we  at  the  mme 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning 
oar  upiritual  ditcernment  to  a  practical  account. 
This  principle,  while  it  aerves  to  preserve  ns 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teach 
us  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in  our. 
selves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessingr;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  *  delight.* 
Instead  of  appropriating  it  as  a  day  of  premedi- 
tated  conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
season  of  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunction  to  *  remember'  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with' 
that  admonition.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
expectation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  hero,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa- 
tisfaction, as  he  is  dearly  assured  that  he  is  not 
on  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro. 
fessional  duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feels 
thai,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  some 
public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
close  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  ease,  a  measure  of  political  pru. 
dence  or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo. 
dily  machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
wearing  out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  insti. 
tation  :  but  to  him  the*  day  comes  fraught  with 
benefits  and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  God ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual  mercy ; 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour ;  for  inspecting  his  accounts  with  his 
Maker  ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  heart;  for  examining  into  his  faults  ; 
for  enumerating  his  mercies  ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness;  for 
repairinir  what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tor. 
moil  of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed  ;  his  tem- 
per to  be  now  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sunk  in 
the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenness  not 
often  felt  by  others.  If  *the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
bret,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  he  does  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operations  of  bis  hands.*  It  is  not  enough 
Cor  the  devoted  Christian  that  iiis  life  is  dedi. 
eated  to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
exhaled  in  his  service.* 

*  It  is  to  l>e  rftgretted,  that  the  membeni  of  a  learned 
tad  honourable  profession,  and  which  hasprodaoed  so 
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.  the  world, 

TipuuE  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  be  Bcropuloosly  careful,  his  conscience  and 
hie  credit  Happily  they  are  almost  inseparable 
concomitants ;  they  are  commonly  kepi  or  lost 
together  ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  one, 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other  :  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  conscience  and  a  mere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  subsist 
together.  God  and  our  hearts — we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined—- 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things — things 
perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  snffar  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  sel- 
dom condemns  us  for  actions,  for  which  we  have 
the  approbation  of  God  and  our  consciences.  la 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  opposite  judges 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will 
be  less  than  nothing  when  his  sentence,  whose 
favour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced? 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  wound- 
ed credit  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evils, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  ia 
inferior  and  involuntary.  As  much  as  reputa. 
tion  exceeds  every  worldly  good,  so  much,  and 
far  more,  is  conscience  to  &  consulted  before 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whetlicr 
composed  of*  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small.* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that  to  se- 
core  this  worthless  fame,  peace  and  conscience 
are  sacrificed  7  For  to  what  but  a  miserably 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
blessings ;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  it — 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system  of  duelling  ncA 
only  maintains  itsground,  but  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  7  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  engaged  in  a 
duo],t  it  is  not  that,  with  all  his  caution,  be  ia 
not  liable  to  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  as 
other  men  ;  nor  Chat  he  has  no  quick  sense  nf 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks,  and  no  courage 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  bears  insults  is  made 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them  ; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared  ;  for  evrn 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  IhmI 
chapter  observes,  ^has  nuire  to  do  wrlh  this  one 
viper,  than  with  all  his  other  corruptions.* 

many  exemplary  charactent,  nhould  appoint  their  rnn. 
siiltationn  on  Bandafs.  It  is  iirgH  in  excupr,  tliat  t)K\v 
cannot  clatli  with  any  public  courts  or  sillin^s  on  that 
day.  The  leadins  men.  hy  this  custom,  force  awno  *.( 
thoM  whom*  practice  is  lew  0Bt&bliBh<>d  into  a  hrearh  of 
th(>ir  duly,  against  which  their  conRcicnces  perha|Ls  n'* 
volt.  Might  not  one  of  these  two  sacriUccti  <)bviat<>  ii.« 
neceMity  which  ir  pleaded  iu  ilH  vindication  ?  Mit^Ui 
they  not  either  reject  such  a  supt'rfluity  of  h-i-inrsj'  ri-? 
induces  it— ^r,  if  that  be  too  much  to  expect,  migbt  ilu-y 
not  subtract  the  time  from  their  social  and  convivial 
houts? 

t  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  of  our  del^tiral 
writers,  and  the  last  hero  of  our  ancient  chivalry,  wiih 
that  fhntastic  combination  of  devotion  and  gallantry 
which  characterized  the  profession  of  knighthood,  i<  lis 
us  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  that  he  strictly  main- 
tained the  religions  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  cxct^pt 
when  called  out  to  fight  a  duel  for  a  point  of  honouv 
which  In  seemed  to  have  thought  a  paramount  duty. 
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Bat.  %moog  other  caoBes,  his  safety  lies  in 
tkis,  thafc  he  has  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
clear  oT  those  initiatory  oflfences  which  lead  to 
this  catastrophe ;  it  is  becaose  he  has  been  habi- 
tsally  governed  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
trary temiency,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  fbr- 
faearaooe  to  learn,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
^ctise  it:  because  he  has  not  indulged  him- 
■elf  in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
thou  societies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con- 
SBijQeaees  of  which  ongotrerncd  appetites  are  the 
KHirce  :  because  he  has  always  considered  pride 
aad  passioa  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder  ;  an 
iinpare  g-Ianee  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
vbich  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling — the 
eombined  Tiolation  of  these  two  commandments, 
beinfr  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
their  positioQ  in  the  Decalogue.     It  is  observa- 
ble, that  while  the  shifls  and  stratagems  to 
vhieh  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
aexioaa.  so  oAen  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
)j  atxoeiousi,  far  more  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
koge,  than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crioie  has  compelled  him  to  resort    Can  there 
be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  false  estiniale 
of  charMster  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
Bot  made  to  comnst  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
the  aocosatioD  of  it. 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
himfelf  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
oecor,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
tt  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
kabits  of  Ufp,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys 
ttmatic  resolution  to  revenge  every  insult,  makes 
his  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
is  always  ready  primed ;  he  carries  the  inflani- 
Dable  matter  in  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark 
nay  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin-, 
dple,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  auards  before 
eaomerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
sideration to  deter  him  from  the  spirit  of  duel- 
linz  ;  that  it  is  (he  act  of  all  others  which  stands 
m  the  most  deiermincd  opposition  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  a 
studied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
weof  ihe  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
bj  making  it  infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
bit*, «>till  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not 
lhrt«c  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
•f  the  great  principles  which  v^ould  restrain  ex- 
ceftes  in  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct.  He  first 
lo^es  sight  of^  these,  perhaps  by  negligence*  in 
private  devotion,  possibly  by  a  careless  attcnd- 
tnee  on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
fro'ii  these  observances,  he  losos  sitrht  of  the 
obM^ations  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
'  m  izzle  of  restraint,'  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
I  srn4<I  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  blondy 
sacriSces  to  that  fantastic  butcruci  idol,  worldly 
bormjr.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected, 
6VTi  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  principle, 
>fi  mid  end  in  the  murder  of  a  friend,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  ef  a  merely  con- 
TiTuI  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  vi.ry  uncommon 
tsrrnination. 

B  It  to  return.— >Iri  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
i  f\  the  good  man  differs  but  little  from  (ithers, 
in  the  keenness  with  which  he  embarks  in  eri 
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torprise,  or  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  pro-  ^ 
secutes  it;  but  he  carries  it  on  in  another  spi- 
rit; he  is  not  less  solicitous  in  the  pursuit,  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude ;  he 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he  may 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  be 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  them.  San- 
guine, perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment  :  ' 
this,  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  put  the  kfiair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  failure  does  not  discourage  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occasions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  grrateful  (or 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it.  Under  defeat 
be  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  mea- 
sures the  intrinsic  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  ihirk 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  especially, 
what  he  shall  think  of  it  when  all  thingH  HhuH 
lie  brought  into  judgment  This  question  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augments  the  interest  he 
takes  in  it. 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  zeal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if  it  have  any  ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer- 
cised  judgment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo- 
nents are  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  points 
which  may  create  opposition,  he  guards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or 
preparing  to  defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  liiii 
great  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  do 
bate,  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  Thi« 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  principles  to 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integrity, 
he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  cnnsequeitcea 
He  will  have  no  share  in  the  crooked  arts  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast,  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  crafl  alrnrssi 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shiflsof  a  imr 
row  policy,  as  moch  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 
open  path  of  truth  and  honesty. — He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undeviating  strictness,  though  ho 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiar- 
ly expc»es  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
struggle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himselfl  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re- 
pose when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  yet  knowj^ 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  whiclr  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  this  conviction  of  its  in- 
stability and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar. 
gumenls  with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  hiniscif 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  the  inferior  success  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  outset,  than 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  l)eginning  wiia 
low,  and  whose  deserts  equivocal,  remind  hiai 
that  prosperity  is  no  sore  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  favour  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  estimated  bv 
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•uccesBL    God,  be  reoollecte,  has  made  no  spe- 
cial  promise  of  prosperity  to  Hie  children.  When 

f riven,  it  is  to  l»B  esteemed  no  certain  mark'  of 
lis  approbation;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  oflen 
in  mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God  has 
hig[her  designs  for  bis  less  prosperous  servants. 
Ar  to  himself,  the  events  of  every  day  teach 
him,  that  he  had  expected  more  from  human 
life  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and  that  bit  disap. 
pointments  arise  not  less  from  his  own  sanguine 
temper,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
which  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  heVe  remark, 
the  commercial  world,  particularly  in  these  aw- 
ful  times,  is  calculated  to  teac-h  forbearance  far 
more  than  sequestred  life,  because  men  often 
suffer  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  others.  If  the  good 
man  suffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh 
motive  for  humility ;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  patience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluctua. 
tions  of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
(or  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation,  God  intends  to 
lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of  singular  difficulty, 
it  is  to  show  him  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immediate  depfendance  on  him,  wlio  gives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
will  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  against 
its  encroachments.    He  sees  that  the  first  de- 
signs of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  aflerwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.    On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  their  desires.  But 
what  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached  ;  is  nothing  when  attained  ; — *  Alps 
rise  on  Alps  ;* — a  furUier  distance  presents  a 
further  height;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires :  this  attained,  they  are  resolved  tn 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.     But,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  desire  increases ;  wants  grow  out  of 
riches.   The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object     Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses- 
sion, yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  prmciple,  by 
*  which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  less  de- 
sirouB  to  be  |foverned,  should  arise  to  check  it 
Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  the  wise  roan  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  from  it,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man character ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap, 
ed,  even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  does  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil- 
ling to  put  to  profit    Lessons  may  be  extracted 
Ttom  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe. 
mence  of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
judgment  the  blindness  of  their  pn^judice. 

Tho   Holy   Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
anxious  di|«gence  of   men,  in  the  pursuit  of 


worldly  advantages,  a  lesson  which  a  better  man 
would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  higher 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  industry  a  stand* 
ard,  though  not  a  model :  the  wisdom  he  learns 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tho  children  of  light  The  worlcf  s  wise 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advsncibg  his  pro- 
jects. If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  im 
portance,  his  first  thought  is,  how  he  may  make 
the  most  of  him  ;  the  Christian  is  equally  care, 
ful  to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to 
his  own  account  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement  will 
improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. — Virtue^ 
our  divine  Msster  has  taught  us,  may  take  some 
profitable  lessons  from  vice.  The  activity  of  the 
fraud  ful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma- 
lignant in  their  patient  prosecation  of  revenge, 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discooragements, 
and  resolution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  up. 
on  investigating  its  principle,  and  guarding 
against  its  violation.  The  wiliness  of  the  de- 
signing may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  alert 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp- 
ta tions  from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
resistance ;  his  own  faults  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  as  it  Is  foreign  iiggreseion  which 
forms  heroes,  and  domestic  opposition  which 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  un- 
expected attainment  of  popularity  so  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  beholds 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *  fa. 
vour  is  deceitful.*  He  will  moderate  his  desires 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  sacrificea 
they  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temp 
tations  the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  les^ 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  the 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  by 
talents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  choose  to  climh,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions' which  he  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
be  sees  some  of  his  friends  convulsed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  its  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  holier 
without  making  him  indifferent  He  preserves 
his  temper  with  his  attachments,  and  his  inte. 
gritv  with  his  preferences,  because  he  is  habitu 
ally  watching  how  he  may  servo  the  state,  and 
not  bow,  by  increasing  her  perplexities,  he  may 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
osrry  him  to  the  length  of  entangling  himself 
in  its  snares.  Though  he  maintains  a  necetaary 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  he 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion  requires.  He  will  transact  buniness  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  he  will 
not  follow  them  to  any  objectionable  lengtha. 
He  is  aware,  thst  thousfh  a  wise  man  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *  Ho  who 
fixes  our  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  doubles  its  cau- 
tion when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a  pra 
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piety  win  never  vokanUrily  plung-e  into  it 

It  will  never  SorfreU  that  if  the  corruplions  oC 

tbe  world  are  eo  dangerous,  they  are  rendered 

so  by  those  of  our  own  hearts,  since  we  carry 

aboQt   us  a  constitution  disposed  to  inrection. 

Tbe  trae  Cbristian  will  make  a  conscience  of 

Isttio^  it  appear,  that  he  differs  in  very  import- 

anl  poinlB  from  many  of  those  with  whom  busi. 

Bess  or  society  brin^  them  into  contact ;  lest, 

by  the  facility  and  kindness  of  his  general  be. 

iMvioar,  they  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 

bis  principles.    For  worldly  men,  having  been 

aecastomed  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 

gloom,  with  serious  piety,  they  might  infer  fr-om 

bia  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 

his  principles  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 

disengaged. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  alienate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
in  his  exterior ;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
eiplers;  and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
plan  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
more  promising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
backward  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  transferring  tbe  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
another.  Tet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
Ifaere  is  no  humility  in  a  man*s  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there. 
fi>re  does  not  give  us  his  independence  of  mind, 
when  the  snperiority  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
doen  not  cmrry  conviction  to  his  judgment.  He 
will  first  clear  bis  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  the  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
action  as  those  whc  rush  into  it  without  deli  be- 
ration  or  principle. 

He  keeps  lus  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
which  to  others  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote it.  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
give  carrency  to  good  sense ;  that  f;oo  i  sense 
adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
hgion  of  its  tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
actness in  performing  the  copimon  duties  of  life 
more  accurately  than  other  men,  he  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
which  produced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad. 
vantages  arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con. 
d^fct,  they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reasons ;  and  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
always  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
idea  of  presenting  himself  as  a  model ;  fbr  he 
wishes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the  source 
from  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 
what  be  is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  fbr  their  benefit,  he  is 
wi£ing  they  should  think  t(ie  suggestion  their 
own ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflectirm,  and  not  to 
mstroction.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, be  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
to  otiiers  as  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  It 
eat  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
hie  urbanity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
viously deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
of  high  importance.  If  they  are  useful  members 
of  the  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
eodimeod  their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  tr  their  vnches 
or  writings,  while  tliey  are  dinxsnnea  ^'  *ith 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objetts.  On  general  sub 
jects  he  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  cheerfully 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  lose  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

or  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble^ 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ. 
ence.  He  acknowledges  them  with  niddesty, 
and  defends  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oc- 
casions, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nenrost 
his  heart,  he  is  glad  that  the  general,  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  acc^'ss  to 
the  minds  of  each  other;  points  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  be  recipro- 
cally communicated,  the  tone  of  convereiation 
raised,  and  society  rendered  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profilable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  such 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liableness  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  This 
feeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  earn- 
est  but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisterous 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  fbr  popularity ;  he  knows 
^t  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  fbr  after 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo. 
nopolize  all  credit.  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  form  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
oflen  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  When 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  as  a  sun  tbe  sacred  eily  sblaes 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he  con- 
tributes  or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding'himself  on 
the  general  effect.  And  many  a  weak  or  de. 
signing  man,  placing  himself  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  tht  religiout 
woHd,  limits  his  zeal  to  the  credit  of  bf'ing  so- 
counted  a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  he  su. 
pcrciliously  decries  many  a  worthy  person, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func 
tions,  he  is  as  full  of  the  world  as  the  world  is 
of  it.seir.  Popularity  thus  sought  after  and  ob- 
tained,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  isof  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  hatfe  been 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses  a  com- 
manding station,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  ta. 
lent,  especially  if  he  combine  tjiem  ;  his  charae. 
ter  without  any  assumption  of  his  own,  withotf 
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any  affectation  of  superiority,  will,  by  its  own 
weight,  its  own  attraction,  above  ali,  by  its  con. 
sistency,  be  a  sort  of  rallying  point,  round  which 
the  well  disposed,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  will 
resort  to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  is  not  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple, there  is  yet  n;uch  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
Tt  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
^bould  almost  suspect  that,  in  a  certain  class, 
there  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  more 
who  conceal  tlieir  piety,  than  who  make  a  dis- 
play of  it«  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin. 
cerly  religious,  want  courage  to  avow  tlieir  sen- 
timents, want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
either  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  against  themselves. 

The  good  man  respects  the  world's  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  his 
conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
offensive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  self- 
sufficient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
ticular cut.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
trifling  peculiarity.  He  fences  in,  not  only  his 
ordinary,  but  bis  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
well  knowing  how  much  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter,  to  misrepresentation.  He  does 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to 'a  certain  degree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
and  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
classes  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  % 
intrinsically  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
amiable.  Ho,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de- 
parture from  the  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his  de- 
parture  from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  must  excite.  The  wonder  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  ho  should 
subject  himself  to  a  discipline  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will  ask  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  those  whom  they  call 
good? 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  be  per- 
forms and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaflsbary*8  character 
of  Christianity,  *  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
all  the  present  :*  a  sneer  which  is  alM)ut  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial reasoner  ;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some 
tecrifices  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  much 
as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  beneficence,  good  will,  and  good 
ordem 

Ho  not  only  refuses  his  time  and  his  example 
to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation ;  his  super- 
fluous wealth  has  also  a  higher  destination  ;  he 
amai  iiut  however,  be  expected  to  aim  at  a  ori- 


mitive  frugality,  many  of  the  soperfluilies  of 
life  having  in  some  measure,  become  classed 
among  its  necessaries.  The  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian can  never  be  a  penurions  spirit.  His  ha- 
bits of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  rank 
and  fortune,  taking,  however,  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  many  of  the  more  discreet  He 
will  never,  even  on  religious  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  furnish  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoiding 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  regulated 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  inde- 
pendence. He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  foitune,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom,  will  diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinks 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exchc 
quer  is  not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  by 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rectitude  w^ill 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men ; 
for,  after  all  that  has  been  ur?ed  against  the 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice,  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases,  pro 
vided  he  will  live  like  those  who  have  none.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they  will 
not  care  if  he  worship  Drama  and  Veeshnoo 
though  they  would  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pro- 
fessing  the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  neces- 
sity  of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice ;  nor 
would  he  be  paidoned  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koran 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  those,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  He 
finds  the  range  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  without 
being  driven  for  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifying 
grossness  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allure- 
ments of  dissipation.  The  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forms  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  whether  wooed  in  its 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  its  more  substan- 
tial attractions,  the  exchange 

From  grave  to  gay,  ftom  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustless  charms 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  with 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increased 
animation  to  his  necessary  employments. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex 
posed  to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire, 
ment,  yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which  stimulate 
him  to  more  circumspection.  He  is  aware  that 
he  lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  of  course 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  others, 
he  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watches 
his  own  faults  with  the  same  vigilance  tvith 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faults  of  othors, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  them 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded 
with  temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  io  feol 
bis  want  of  divine  prouction.  If  his  talents  or 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earnestlT 
to  his  direction,  *  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
I  and  perfect  gift*    We  anoeal  to  the  pious  rea- 
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te,  wbetber  be  does  not  frequently  feel  more , 
eircoiiispeet  and  lees  confident  in  society  from 
which  be  fears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
vhich  he  depends  for  improvement ;  whether  he 
does  not  feel  a  sort  of  perilous  security  in  com- 
pany, in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  lessons 
his  self. distrust;  and  whether  he  has  never,  hy 
kanini^  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with- 
out whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothingr  is  holy. 

If  in  dehate  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  show- 
tug  too  much  warmth  •  in  defence  of  religion, 
while    its  opponent,  hy  his  superior  calmness, 
establishes   his  own  character  for  moderation 
aad  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter 
fittle  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
eSeet  of  indtfference^-~The  man  who  plays  for 
nothing  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
^nie  may  take ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
IcrBBie  are  at  stake,  will  not  easily   hide  the 
emotiaii  which  he  cannot  but  feel.     When  king 
Sdocnan  decreed,  as  a  test  of  Section,  that  the 
living  diUd  dionld  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
ed mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
Sbd  had  BOthbig  to  lose.    Her  hope  was  dead. 
She  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
to  her  own  deaolate  state ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
sacrilioed,  waa  tortured  at  the  proposal.    The 
genuHieneas  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
of  the  relation. 

Tbn  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de- 
aeribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  uninter- 
rupted smooth  and  prosperous  course;  for, 
though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
every  ae^ere  disap^intment  or  privation  makes 
luoi  feel  that  be  still  clings  too  fondly.fbr  it ; 
every  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
relax  something  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhape  ask  ?  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
uncere  aelfUibasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  win  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — eins.  He  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
catoral  difference  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
surer,  bat  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
prays  and  straggles  against  those  corruptions,  the 
wry  eziatence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
tpe<a« 

Hie  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
at  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  atorms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
&itbfal  needle  fVom  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
fistractions  of  the  world  shake  not  hit  confi- 
dence in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
him  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
passage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trying 
but  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  hon- 
cured  in  all,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
sitoations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real 
Christian  is  sure  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his 
grace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  nis  being,  but 
the  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
his  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  he  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and  of 
support  under  it     The  solemn  injnnciion,    Re 


strong  and  work,*  thriee  repeated  by  the  pro 
phet,  to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  effectually  enforced  by  the 
animatiag  promise  which  followed  it ;  /  wilt  be 
tpitk  you.  When  the  disciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embassadors  were  ever 
appointed,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flicts which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened, and  the  deaths  which  met  them  ;  but  the. 
single  promise  I  leill  be  tnth  you^  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  warfare,  has 
the  same  reiterated  assnrance ;  /  will  be  wiik 
you  alwayt  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candidas, 

CiiNDinos  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Refbrma- 
tion  but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  he  observes,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  bo  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  o^  his  zeal  for  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him,  Candidus  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
found  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.— Observation  soon  taught  him,  that 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of^  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fac- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglect- 
ed, not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed. And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
sam^  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  which  should  have  been  concen- 
trated for  the  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu- 
tual skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities;  and  that  veneration  of  course 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  ar 
united  Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments 
though  not  exaeting  in  his  requisitions ;  catho 
lie,  but  not  latitudinarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  venerable  fabric  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  afibotion.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  effect  of  eon vietion,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prej'idice.  It  is  founded 
in  education,  strengthened  by  reflectiont  and 
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son  firmed  by  experience.  But  thoug^h  he  oon- 
templates  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  fili- 
al reverence  himself^  he  allows  for  the  effect  of 
education,  habit  and  conscience  in  others,  who 
do  not  view  thpm  with  his  eyes.  He  is  sorry 
for  those  who  refuKC  to  enter  into  her  portal ;  he 
is  more  Korry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it,  but 
far  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in- 
terests, with  principles  foreign  to  her  genius, 
with  a  conduct  unsanctified  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfection  she  may  have;  but  he  will 
not,  like  an  ab  urd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
fection as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
he  will  no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi- 
croscopic eyes,  which,  heinn  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keen<*r  eyes  had  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  Mlighted  them  as  insignificant.  Satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
iHt,  he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  church  of  En- 
gland he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  issa- 
tittfied  to  watt  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
ivhich  Charles  the  FifVh  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thinned  the  human 
race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini- 
ons. This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
Its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  this  /  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  called  this 
feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  be  is  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  God  ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply,  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientious 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  bat  his  charity  knows 
Dxx  limits. 

He  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  the  most 
pious,  nor  tlie  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  carelesa  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
rity ;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  nis  own  affection  by  his  seal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
«Mis  that  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple  sho*ild 


be  impregnable,  he  is  still  more  anxious  that  Ifiv 
fires  of  her  altars  should  born  with  undecaying 
brightness;  and  that  while  her  guardians  aro 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  Ho 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attends 
faithfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never,  separating 
them  from  her  precepts,  while  he  endeavours  lo 
incorporate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning 
them  hy  his  example,  recommending  them  in 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  in  his  con- 
versation. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  in* 
temperate,  who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  church 
by  always  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction  ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  danger 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  .her  defence  than 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  champions ;  nay 
he  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  they 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  on  their 
clamour.  If  he  is  not  perpetually  predicting^ 
open  war,  he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  se- 
curity of  a  false  peace.  The  most  difficult  bat 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  not 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies, 
than  against  friends  at  once  vociferous  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad  hater, 
and  it  is  (his  defect  of  hatred,  which  with  a  cer. 
tain  class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  Ho 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapprove, 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  is 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  ^iirst  pure,  then  peace* 
able,*  and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  not 
pure. — These  are  more  remarkable  for  tleir 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
the  promotion  df  internal  piety.  Their  religion 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Candi- 
dus  has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re- 
laxed  age,  obtains  in  a  difierent  quarter,  the 
praise  of  liberality  from  those  who,  thinking  one 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  coarse 
tolerant  of  any,  because  Indifierent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  &natioism  teaches  men  to  de- 
spise religion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knows 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced,  and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir. 
religions.  There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  Id 
his  moderation ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doubtful 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does 
be  ever  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  one 
party  abases  it,  or  another  denies  its  existence  ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  namee 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  hie  opinion  of  the 
thing$  they  originally  signified  ;  for  instance,  he 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  dis. 
interestedness  a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusion,  nor  charity  anortbodoz ;  nor  a  sain* 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

He  observes  among  his  acqnaintance,  that 
there  are  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fknallcism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Chareh  not  only 
recognize,  bat  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  streng^  of 
which  oar  whole  raperstraetare  rests.    TliMi 
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fatiliMW,  while  they  eject  them  from  their  own 
ereed,  they  oonfbuiul,  in  the  creed  of  others, 
«ith  eertain  dangeroae  opinions,  with  which 
they  are  by  no  means  neoessarily  connected, 
tboa^  tbey  oniformly  charge  those  who  adopt 
the  oae  elaas  with  invariably  maintaining  the 
other.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  charged 
disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
Ihey  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  thej 
bold,  and  what  they  reject. 

Candidas,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
and  nnmoTed  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  human  apostacy,  of^salva- 
tico  hy  grace  through  fkith,  and  of  the  influence 
ef  the  Holy  Spirit  m  renovating  the  heart.  In 
her  avowal  of  man's  corruption,  he  iAsists  Chat  the 
church  of  England  is  most  emphatical.  '  Read,* 
said  he  one  day,  iu  earnest  conversation  with 
ene  whom  be  ooald  scarcely  consider  but  as  a 
virtual  Socinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
BMsol,  *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confession 
with  which  ber  service  opens.*— He  holds  the 
same  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
Chorch  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  Bible,  in 
regard  to  a  subject  next  in  connexion  with  that 
of  fanoMn  weakness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  these  doc- 
trines are  recognised  in  every  prayer  and  in 
every  office ;  that  they  are  especially  acknow- 
ledged in  the  CoUeeU,  those  brief  but  beautiful 
efTosioos  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex- 
pression, condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 
■ess  of  composition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
in  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  re- 
main unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
own  time,  whose  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this 
period  of  fine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
acooooted  more  or  less  excellent,  as  they  ap- 
proach  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  Uiose  mo- 
dels. Resd  their  self.abasing  acknowledgments 
— '  Tboo,  God,  who  seest  that  we  pot  not  our 
trost  in  any  thing  that  we  do* — *  O  God,  fbras- 
macfa  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please 
Thee* — *  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without 
Tbee  cannot  but  fall' — *  Grant  that  we,  who  can- 
not do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  Thee, 
may,  by  liiee,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
tby  will* — *  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit' — *  Bc- 
eaase»  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
tore,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee, 
grant  ns  the  help  of  Thy  grace.* 

Bat  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration. 
llie  samn  doctrines  run  through,  and  are  incor- 
porated with,  the  whole  Liturgy.  To  get  rid 
sf  ibem,  mere  omissions  would  be  altogether  in- 
sofficient,  we  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we 
Busi  weave  another,  we  must  weave  it  too  with 
aew  materiab ;  for  tiie  old  threads  would  retain 
cte  cufear  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  communicate 
the  ori^^nal  character  to  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
not  only  the  old  form  that  must  be  new  east, 
bat  new  principles  that  must  be  infused,  a  new 
train  of  aentiments  that  must  be  adopted,  in 
short  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 

Candidus  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
ferent the  views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
are  on  this  subject  fVom  those  of  the  primitive 
ehurch,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
vine iaflnsooe  ii  a  theme  of  derision  rather  than 


of  reverence ;  in  tJie  other,  whatever  was  pure 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  tiie 
same  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecclesias- 
tical  history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  his  ejes,  he  is  aware  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceits  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  being 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  The  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  couii. 
terfeits  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  and  he  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  Now 
Testament  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
the  former  St.  Peter  reverts  to  guard  his  con. 
verts  from  those  of  the  latter^*  There  were  folsc 
prophets  among  the  people,  even  as  there  s  mil 
be  false  teachers  among  you.*  Another  .apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  the  mischiefs  which 
he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  Impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  *  try  the  spi- 
rils,  whether  they  be  of  (^.'  Hence  Candidus 
advises,  with  an  able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  patting  them  upon  supemata- 
ral  work,  but  to  try  them  by  a  more  infallible 
rule — by  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.  Ho  thinks 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction  was 
given. 

Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terms, 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  employed  by  others. 
He  therefore  takes  care  toascertam  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  man  by  whom  any  ambi- 
guous term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
Uie  term  is  applied ;  without  this  caution  he 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  applica- 
tion. Even  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  happily  tmthout 
living  ufittly.  Now,  though  every  man,  what- 
ever be  bis  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  *  living 
wisely,*  conveyed  a  very  different  idea  in  the 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  and 
more  especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ  En- 
thusiasm is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  is 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence. 
is,  in  an  ardent  cnaracter,  more  likely  to  be  an 
effect  of  grace  than  even  seal ;  because  in  the 
exercise  of  seal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  tem- 
per, whereas,  in  the  other  case  he  is  subduing 
It ;  and  he  has  found  tliat  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it — Hence,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  work  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed  may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  leal,  while  he  presumes  As  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unneccs. 
sary  to  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidas.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava- 
gance.   But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
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jt'hat  bijfots  call  bo  ;  it  is  the  real  entity,  and  not 
the  spectre,  against  which  he  is  on  his  ffuard  ; 
for  not  being  superstitious,  he  is  not  terrified  by 
phantoms  and  goblins.  He  laments  when  he 
encounters  a  real  enthnsiast,  because  he  knows 
that,  even  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  though 
ho  tiunks  him  highly  blameable,  he  does  not 
think  him  worse  *  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and 
murderers  of  mothers.*  He  thinks  enthusiasm 
mischievous,  but  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
impiety,  worse  than  intemperance,  worse  than 
infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  any 
other  flagitious  vice ;  especially  he  does  not  think 
it  worse  than  all  the  other  vices  put  together. 
Yet  this  he  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  compa. 
ratively  lefl  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  dough< 
ty  enormity,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  singly 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the  wea- 
pons  which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skilful  in 
symptoms,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diagnostics  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
X  or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta- 
gion. 

By  his  well-exercised  judgment,  he  can  gene- 
rally discover  the  different  causes  of  the  actual 
distemper.  He  can  distinguish  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  sick  of  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  infected ;  whe. 
ther  ho  is  mismansged  by  artful,  or  injured  by 
ignorant  prescribers ;  whether  the  malady  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agi- 
tation of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart — ^somo  or  all  of 
these  appearances  commonly  indicating  the  fa- 
natical fever.  In  either  case  he  heartily  sub- 
scribes  to  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  distem- 
per, but  even  then  he  does  not  positively  pro- 
nounce that  the  weak  are  wicked,  or  the  disor- 
dered counterfeits. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the 
appellation  conferred  only  because  the  objects 
of  it  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
eternal  things — because  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity — ^because  they  think  their  souls 
are  not  a  property  to  ^  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  he  find,  that  with  all  their 
warmth  they  are  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  are  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are 
consistent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
sober;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines — if 
their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  profession  than 
in  performance — if  they  give  a  striking  evi- 
dence  of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fellow-creatures — if  they  are  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wants,  as  those  are,  who  forget 
to  tske  their  souls  into  the  account — if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with 
their  earnestness,  then  he  will  not  bo  forward  to 
impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  joy  in  believing,*  and  to  others  be- 
nignity, philanthrooy,  and  kindness. 


And  as  he  does  not  call  well-directed  leaf 
fanaticism,  nor  generous  ardonr  delirium,  so  be 
does  not  rank  those  who  believe  in  the  oronipo 
tenco  of  divine  grace  among  the  enemies  to  vir- 
tuous action,  nor  does  he  suspect  that  the  advo- 
catcs  for  strenuous  exertion  are  sworn  foes  to 
faith.  Nor  does  he  ever  disavow  a  doctrine 
which  he  has  adopted  on  conviction,  because  it 
may  happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
another  man,  with  other  doctrines  which  he 
himself  cannot  adopt  And  as  he  knows  some, 
thing  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  nature  of  religious  afiections,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  sanguine  temper  of 
youth,  between  that  warmth,  which,  in  a  rightly 
turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experience  tem- 
per, and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  due 
degree  of  spirit,  when  its  first  effervescence  has 
subsided  ;  he  distinguishes  this  spirit  from  that 
blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  they 
are  a  part  df  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  see 
such  misshapen  representation  of  religion  set 
up  for  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  point 
at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been  looking  out 
for  truth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  draught,  we  will 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  the 
fair  average  of  serious  Christians ;  but  be  has 
taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  he 
has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  fit>m  the 
distorted  report  of  others.  He  was  looking  out 
for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  studiously  sought, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find;  and^  if  not  found, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  he 
produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body; 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrait 
just  resemblance  enough  to  show  a  featare  or 
two  of  the  real  face,  that  the  disgusting  and 
exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  its 
being  recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likeneas 
could  be  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end ; 
it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidtis  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  cooibina- 
tion  of  wickedness  with  folly  which  Satan  has 
devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greatest,  as  being  the 
most  generally  unprofitab&.  The  hypocrite  is 
sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  tus- 
pected,  the  world  hates  htm  for  the  appearanet 
of  piety ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  nates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  affectation  of  it  But,  though 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  cautious 
of  inspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  more  of 
charging  it  home  without  proof.  As  he  is  not 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  any 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  is  a 
hypocrite,  nor  docs  he  so  denominate  him  on 
that  single  ground.  As  he  cannot  scrutinize  his 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leaves 
him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
consistency  of  whose  life  gives  stronger  evidence 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  ni»  religion,  than 
other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  him 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  from 
it  he  will  find  his  own  faith  strengthened,  his 
own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  own 
indifference  to  human  npplausc  increased,  h% 
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«  Uying  exemplificttion  of  the  truth  of 
Cbristimnity,  and  oalrolj  leave  it  to  the  ioooa- 
aideimte«  the  inoompetent,  and  the  malevoleiit,  to 
rtigmatiae  the  character  which  he  reveres. 

Tbey  who»  wheo  they  obsenre  emijient  piety 
and  seal  mach  above  low  water-mark,  iniinuate 
that  snch  aymptoms  in  the  more  animated  Chris- 
tiaa  prove  hia  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
very  wretched  compliment  to  the  established 
chojcfa.  Is  it  not  implying:,  that  her  aervice  is 
not  sufficiently  high  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an 
eoergetic  spirit;  that  she  does  not  possess  at- 
traedoos  to  engage,  and  materials  to  fiU,  and 
spirit  to  warm  a  devont  mind,  bat  that  a  sape- 
nor  degree  of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of 
driving  ita  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
in  search  of  richer  pastures  ?  Is  it  not  virtually 
saying  ooe  of  two  things,  either  that  a  iervent 
piety  is  bad,  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
CBM^  he  is  so  little  *  given  to  change,*  that  he 
rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  for- 
mularies we  have  already  seen  how  much  he 
bad  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  stand- 
ards he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
down,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
this  mutame  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Her  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and 
the  large  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
litorgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuations  of  hu- 
man opinion ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles  of 
any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
vice would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude. 
No  sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
can  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
desk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
atandard  for  the  pnlpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same  rea- 
son ibr  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
fives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclosure,  never 
nrgetting  that  the  fruit  inckMcd  is  of  deeper 
importance  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
ilways  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
down,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
vineyard. 

Anioog  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
stodier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ever regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Though  be  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis- 
cipline,  though  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
eswntial  to  nor  dignity,  but  necessary  to  her 
ensteoee*  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is 
BBbordisate  and  what  is  supreme.  If  the  one 
is  the  bodv,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It  h  to  her 
tfreononaly  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  he  looks  for  her  preserva- 
tion. This  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
reKmble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  because, 
like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
its  having  dropped  down  whUe  the  Princ4  was 
Mding  the  eitadeL 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is 
because  he  perceives  how  completely  she  has 
adopted  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  giving  un- 
due prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the  dispa- 
rtgenoent  of  the  rest;  like  her  he  appreciates 
lod  settles  them  according  to  their  due  degrees 
if  importance. 

Vou  II  O 


Among  his  man?  reasons  for  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  is 
an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  In  the  specific  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  generick  character ;  as  a  Church' 
man,  he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  so  far  from  separating  him 
from  the  root,  unites  him  more  closely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.  Though  quicksigbted  to 
what  he  concedes  to  be  the  errors,  he  does  libe- 
ral  justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com- 
munities. In  many  members  of  those  which 
dififer  from  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern 
ment  than  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound  learning  to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  cos^ 
ruptionsand  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  own 
baa  been  providentially  rescued,  he  acknow 
ledges  mach  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted ;  he 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi 
ty,  and  an  unction  that  rarely  have  been  sur 
passed.  In  short,  he  exercises  charity  and  kind 
ness  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted 
on.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not 
a  separate  community,  for  then  his  prudence 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one, 
whose  slotli,  producing  the  same  insinuating  ef- 
fect which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  wihout  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy- 
ola, any  hope  of  its  extmction,  has  found  means 
to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  folbwers  into  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  the  world-— 
the  sect  of  the  non-doert. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro. 
fession  of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hoetility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  rtdae  them  in 
his  estimation.  He  accounts  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it,  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root, 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church 
Candidus  approves  the  degrees  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  gradations  of  income.  But,  if  he 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest  were 
lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  lowest  were  higher.  Convinced,  how 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  its  very  na. 
ture  imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope;  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in. 
stances,  that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
will  be  examples  of  christian  liberality,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  the^  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  mmister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  in. 
flame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate 
but  seldom  heals;  that  querelous  animadver 
sions  on  irremediable  grievances  only   serve 
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by  stirring  np  dboontmit,  to  excite  iasuberdi- 
nation. 

He  respects  every  order  and  degree  amonf 
them  for  Uie  Lord^s  sake ;  and,  if  a  case  shoold 
occur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the  man,  he 
will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his  opi. 
nion  as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  open,  he  is  silent.  But  if  his  cen- 
sares,  when  just,  are  temperate ;  his  commenda- 
tions, when  merited,  are  cordial.  Ahove  all,  he 
holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin. 
genuous  and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
individuals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  communities. 


CHAP.  XXVL 

The  €$UtbU$hed  Ohriitum. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  nei  to  know  tohat  occurred  before  we  were 
Aorn,  ie  to  be  alwaye  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in- 
tellect may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  knowledge,  the  will  and  the  pas- 
sions  may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
moot  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
effects,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  im- 
becility. History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  jndg. 
ment,  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart 

The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produced 
raeh  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappointment, 
■uch  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
such  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  power 
to  confer  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period  of'  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonitions  to  begin  over  again.  One 
would  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
■gain  unfolded ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fbre- 
foing  admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fhesh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
course  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
left  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which 
-our  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instaaoes  of 
failure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudec,  who  lived 
in  the  long  indul^oe  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
drained  the  world  to  its  last  dregs ;  but  doee  the 
narrative  of  ages  record  a  stngn  instance,  that 
ihe  end  proposed  and  fbUowed  up  in  the  fervent 
Hursnit,  I  mean  happtneas,  was  ever  attained  T 
Wo  oontemplate  these  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortinoatlons 
«f  the  disappointed ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur- 
We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  instruet- 


ed.  We  resaJve,  in  fhll  oonfideiioe  of  our  ow« 
wisdom,  and  complete  contempt  for  that  of  oar 
predecessors,  to  make  the  experiment  for  our- 
selves. Wo,  too,  pursue  the  same  end*  and  pro- 
bably by  the  same  path ;  secure  that  we  Hhall 
escape  the  mists  kes  into  which  others  have  fallcD« 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  they 
have  incurred,  evils  which  we  attribute  to  their 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

We  set  out  fresh  adventurers  in  the  old  tract. 
We  weary  our  wits,  we  waste  our  fortune,  we 
exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we  are  persnsded  thai 
we  have  devised  the  expedient  of  which  our  pre 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  that  we  have  hit  on  thr 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search  ; 
that  toe  have  found  the  ingredient,  which  they, 
in  mixing  up  the  grand  compound,  earthly  hi^p- 
pincss,  had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our  desire 
is  present  enjoyment ;  those,  therefore,  who  gra- 
tify our  wayward  fancies,  or  remove  from  us  any 
immediate  inoonvenienoe,  are  sure  of  our  fiivour. 
On  them  we  seise  as  instruments  for  promoting- 
our  schemes  of  gratification,  forgetting  that  they 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumentality  ; 
and  that,  if  thev  are  making  anv  undue  sacri« 
fiees  to  us,  it  is  but  in  order  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  friend- 
ship.  As  the  intellectual  eye  seldom  runs  alon^ 
the  whole  train  of  consequences,  which  is  the 
only  true  way  of  taking  our  measure  of  things, 
the  same  principle  which  attaches  us  to  the 
friend  who  is  humouring  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  correcting 
ns,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  the 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pro- 
cess, be  insuring  to  us  fbture  benefits.  But 
having  no  dear  perception  of  remote  good,  wo 
have  no  very  ardent  desires  after  it  Our  short 
sightednees  concurs  with  our  selfishness  in 
nuking  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at  lenffth  when  He  who  gives 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  hesrt  so 
lonpr  dosed  against  it.  The  still  small  voice 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through  longer 
forbearance,  and  mrther  communications  of  that 
graoe,  is  at  length  obeyed.  Religion  operating' 
on  the  oonvietions  of  the  heart,  and  our  humili- 
ty improving  with  the  experience  of  our  own 
mistakes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  through 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world. 

As  the  "heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  the 
feJse  lights,  drawn  fttMn  the  exhalations  of  oen- 
Buality  and  ael^indulgence,  which  at  once  glim- 
mer and  midead,  are  quenched.  The  day-star 
begins  to  dawn.  In  the  dearer  atmosphere,  ob- 
Je^  assume  their  proper  shape ;  every  thin^ 
appears  in  its  true  ook>urs.  TIm  mind  b  insen 
siUy  disenchanted,  the  views  take  another  turn. 
As  tlie  eye  attains  a  mdre  distinct  sight,  the  de- 
ures  acquire  a  juster  aim.  We  discover  that 
the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im. 
perfection  appended  to  them.  Referring  to  our 
past  experience,  or  present  dearer  observatMMa 
of  things,  we  find  that  the  dellf  hts  whieh  «• 
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laaowd  were  Indefectible  are  dyinip  away  ;  we 
tuiil  th^t  pleasare  dissolvea,  wit  misleads,  riches 
eM-rapC  power  iotoxioateSt  hope  deceives,  pos» 
9P3sioffi  dieappoiQts ;— and,  which  now  stamps 
apoo  oor  renewed  feelings  the  deepest  impres- 
sion of  the  VMnity  of  haman  things,  difficulties 
Btok  our  spirits,  success  agitates  tncm;  we  find 
ih«c  what  we  want,  we  desire  with  a  painfuJ  ar- 
drccy  ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enjoj, 
or  (he  enjoyment  ia  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
it ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
bime,  even  if  it  cooid  he  obtained.  The  con- 
rictiMM  of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  is  now 
li^roas  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  own  ex. 
|«nefice  to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
tarn,  commonly  rt^ject  the  transfer,  thinking 
hiio  to  bees  iiineh  mistaken  as  he  had  formerly 
thought  bis  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
th«  experiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
eantioB. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be- 
tween the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at. 
taiament,  the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
BtMfned,  the  ellernation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
dresd  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  insoppressible 
seai«  of  the  brevity  of  the  best,  the  mere  man 
oT  the  world  can  never  be  sabstantially  happy. 
Tbs  Christian  thus  warned,  thus  wakened,  is 
thankful,  not  for  the  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
bat  for  the  saltitary  vexations  that  have  attended 
t^em.  The  noonitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises 
in  his  eeteem»  in  the  eaiiie  proportion  as  his  own 
sinks.  Above  all,  he  has  found,  that  there  is 
no  tnfallibie  wisdom  but  .in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
mtfoo ;  there  he  kwke  for  whatever  is  '  profits- 
ble  lor  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
inBtfoction  in  righteousness.*  There  only  He 
bee  ^*und,  that  the  *  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
roughly famiahed  onto  all  good  works.* 

In  perasing  the  sacred  records,  he  even  de- 
rives coneofation  from  what  he  has  been,a  source 
of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
ignoraot — the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most 
esnsorable  instances  of  their  conduct,  and  in  tiie 
Is  wast  stages  of  their  hope  end  confidence.  He 
there  bebolde  the  chosen  servants  of  Ood  wading 
throvgh  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assaulted  by 
temptations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  se- 
ver  been  presented  but  in  their  happier  seasons, 
bat  m  their  triumpbe,  and  their  victories,  the 
esmpnrison  with  his  own  failurea,  with  his  own 
seeaeiooal  depressions  and  floctuationsb  would 
have  sqrIi  his  SfHrits  which  they  now  support, 
wwild  have  wealEened  his  faith  which  they  now 
esfifirm. 

He  rejoicee  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
fiem  Che  fimntain  of  love  ^d  mercy,  the  spring 
sf  aU  epirttoal  life  and  motion ;  he  nndt  that  ge- 
Diiine  Ckrielianity  differs  from  every  other  good, 
as  spirit  diilers  ffwn  matter.  It  establishes  the 
fboadation  of  happinees  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
both,  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
b«t  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
CM.  While  it  exacte  obedience  to  the  divine 
hw,  it  nhowe  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  oom- 
ylied  srith,  but  by  divine  aesla|pnce;  what  it 
eommanda,  it  beatowe ;  if  it  requires  the  will,  it 
eoofisre  the  power. 
In  tJio  rotfoepeel  of  his  past  lilK  he  is  asto- 


nished at  the  patience  and  fbrbearance  of  Goa 
under  his  own  repeated  provocations ;  especially 
he  reflf>ots  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  gifl  of  his  Maker 
httd  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  the  very  arms  of  his 
goodness  he  fergot  him ;  when  he  tasted  most 
abundantly  of  his  bounty,  then  it  wss  he  neglect, 
ed  him  most;  when  be  most  largely  enjoyed  his 
overflowiitg  beneficence,  the-  gifl  induced  not 
gratitodei  but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er- 
rors he  has  committed,  but  he  does  not  spend  hia 
remaining  strength  so  mocb  in  regretting  as  in 
repairing  Uiem. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
roach  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment* 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littlenees  of  pre* 
sent  things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  aU  earth- 
ly  enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros* 
pects,  with  nearer  views  of  the  etornal  worlds 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  mo* 
deration  to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  cpn- 
duct 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  iti 
nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of  eternal  mi. 
sery  and  happinesa,  are  laid  in  oor  souls  here. 
Being  endued  with  such  faculties  and  powers 
fur  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  means 
and  graces  (or  attaining  to  his  presence,  ths 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  must  be  proper-  ^ 
tionate  iu  missing  it.  He  has  also  learned,  tfaat 
it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  an. 
nounoe  to  us  a  state  of  future  blessednew,  ba« 
to  fit  us  fi>r  it  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in. 
finito  love  to  provide  a  heaven  fiir  man ;  it  is  its 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  fer  him.  Without  this  gra» 
oious  provision,  Christianity  had  been  a  schems 
to  tantaliie,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  eees  thai 
there  is  a  higher  destination  fer  the  passions 
than  that  to  wnich  he  has  hitherto  applied  them- 
Thoee  affections  which  had  been  parcelled  on^ 
and  severally  fastened  on  their  respective  vank> 
ties,  are  now  coneentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
I^o^t  Joy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensitiet 
which  have  formerly  mnled  him,  having  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  slats 
fh>m  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributes  its  quota  towaitra  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  ibr  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  fbr 
Us  nltimato  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  bert 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns  nol 
fenntaine,  that  our  roost  prised  delighte  are  new  - 
ther  pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  theit 
duration.  The  immortel  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyment* 
They  cannot  confer  what  they  do  not  possc>ss» 
perfection  and  stability.  Things  perishable 
themselves  cannot  satisfy  the  desires  of  being 
made  for  eternity.  The  soul  cannot  exert  its 
fun  pewera,  nor  unfold  lie  whols  nature,  nor  di*. 
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Dlay  all  its  operations  on  this  coutracted  sta^e. 
Tti'bed  U  narroveer  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it*  There  is  no  proportion  between 
snch  a  scanty  space  and  such  lar^e  capabilities, 
such  trivial  pleasures  and  snch  boundless  de. 
sires,  such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
very  circumstance  that  it  is  endless,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  misery. 
It  is  diflicnlt  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  fnturity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  of  the  duty  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  rision 
^  St  John  why  the  gxMt  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  ihe  time 
i$  thort.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  for  the  ez- 
et'cise  of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ  But  that  God  is  the  King 
eternal  and  irmnortal,  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  built  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
■iderhis  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them ;  his  immortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  ours.  *The  weight  of  ^lory* 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  eternal  weight 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
no  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men  are  so 
different,  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
Msence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatives, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven, 
which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite-^its  eter- 
nUy.  Of  duration  every  roan  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
itamp  to  perfoetion. 

And  as  we  flrame  our  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
faint  notions  of  God  ftom  what  we  conceive  of 
foodness.  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
Ine  highest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
lomething  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat- 
ed above  that  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory  to  it.  Wo  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  goodnees,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes  we  prefix  that  of  infinite ;  never  for- 
getting  that  Grod  is  almost  as  much  above  our 
-excellences  as  our '  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
bai  ascribe  to  Him  all  that  we  feci  or  can  ima- 
fine  of  perfection,  and  we  should  be  still  more 


lost  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  we  had 
some  sensible  feelings,  though  infinitely  imper- 
foct,  derived  from  reality  and  exemplification. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  vocation  to  the 
last  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look 
ing  forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour :  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  his  carrying  it  on 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them  thia 
point  of  agreement  The  man  of. business  con> 
tracts  his  schemes,  diminishes  his  labours,  mi- 
tigates his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  his  ulti- 
mate  repose.  If  the  religious  man  act  thus,  he 
does  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end. 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to 
find  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say, 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  moet  natural  and  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  still  be  too 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  n 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart,  without  the  sense 
of  His  presence  whose  gift  they  are.  While  n 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  blessings. 

There  is  a  progression  in  the  habits  of  n 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  course 
his  pursuits  are  probably  slower,  but  his  inter- 
ruptions are  fower.  If  his  progress  be  even 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  be  is  per- 
haps  more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri 
tually  advancing.  When,  from  the  infirmities 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, he  may  then  be  doing  most  If  he  is 
able  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  looking  more  with- 
in. He  begins  to  taste  more  of  the  fruits  of  that 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  this  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  he  overcometfa 
the  world.'  This,  if  one  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests.  But  though  he 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  be- 
cause  it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  beert, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  much 
more  sedulity,  than  when  be  looked  to  it  for 
happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  attain  some, 
thtnff  of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  He 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  must  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  consum- 
maUon  in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  wc 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  of  common  lifb.  The  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  oontem- 
plation  always  partake  in  an  infbrior,  but  still 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  propertiee 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  stale,  with  that 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  completed.  We  most 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foundation  boll 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  G<^,  if  we  wonb 
hereafter  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both,  whid. 
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«t  are  told  is  of  the  essence  of  the  heavenly 
happioeas. 

He  has  long  ibond  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  miiid  that  doss  not  entertain  some  one  alii. 
mate  end.  Broken  views  and  mixed  designs 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its  qoiet.  In 
BBst  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  absorbed  by  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
schemes,  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
proieet,  hot  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some- 
thio^  beyond  it ;  something  which  he  shall  have 
adapted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  accomplished 
•U  kis  proximate  objects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
lad  floctoaiing,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
■t  lesL  'niere  is  no  stability  but  in  God.  No 
fnnd  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
bat  in  htm.  He  who  has  once  choeen  his  Re. 
deeoier  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
vieissitodes ;  has  no  after  reference,  no  remoter 
porsnit,no  Airther  design,  in  reserve. 

He,  however,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
and  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  bis  choioe  being  decided,  his  object  being 
wltled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His  object 
is  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
mined,  his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
thst  which  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
kb  capacitieB,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
kisssardi  is  never  finished ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
laless  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  be  ex- 
huMed.  Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
ral, that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  propsrties.  How  much 
more  sh^l  he  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
with  God,  find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short, 
his  whofe  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty  to  perfection  I  This  he  will  never  oom- 
fdelefy  accomplish  on  earth,  yet  Ids  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

Bat  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  ohiefly 
n  prospeet,  be  joyfully  kmks  forward  to  its  glo. 
nous  consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,' 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
sstiflfisd.  From  di&rent  passages  of  scripture, 
we  onOect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  oonsbts 
in  seeing  God,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be- 
ing sOisfied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
aess  be  perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavonr,  does  not  originate  here  7  If  there  be 
so  preKminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  raasomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  7  *  Not  to  know 
God'  is  the  portentous  omen  of  being  *  punished 
viUi  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.' 
It  is  unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
thif  may  poasibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
s>me,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
cr  character ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertain, 
injf  a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all  the 
terrora  with  which  a  restless  conscience  anti- 
cipates its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  images, 
by  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
the  figare  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  or 
^  worm  that  never  dies,  are  b'lt  inferior  de- 1 


grees  of  this  terrible  climax,  *  everlasting  do- 
struction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !'  AH 
the  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shapes  of  substantial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  soul  su^ 
fers,  theie  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived,* 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  b^  negatives.  We  are  only  as- 
sured that  assimilation  with  Grod  Ik  the  perfec 
tionof  joy,  banishment  from  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re. 
deemed,  the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection  ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted, 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  |:k>s. 
sessing,  rather  than  anticipating,  heaven ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  these  things,  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished I*  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conrersstion, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  dpwn  by  thes« 
reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  lesson  !— 
that  *  those  muat  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy ;'  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  is 
heaven  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  firom  our  eyes.'  His  happi- 
ness  in  this  life  will,  on  these  accounts,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodness ;  and  when 
we  spoak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.  It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed  sure  by  faith.  The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must  not 
be  discouraged,  if  he  feels  not  always  those 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara- 
ble from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  his 
piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  energy 
of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  affect  the 
liveliness  of  his  devotion  ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
diminution  of  grace,  which  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prtn- 
ciple,  which  is  become  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart.  There  may 
be  more  proportion  in  his  religion ;  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  more  balanced :  there  is 
more  evenness  in  his  character ;  more  virtues, 
but  of  a  leas  ostensible  kind,  are  collected  into 
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it  UiBD  he  formerly  thought  necesMry.  His  piety 
U  at  once  more  solid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operative,  yet  mor**  serene.  His  principles  have 
■oinewhat  of  a  different  call  for  their  exercise  : 
the  efforts  he  formerly  made  to  resist  tempta- 
tinos  of  a  bolder  character,  are  now  exerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  peevitchness,  the  allare- 
ments  of  indolence,  the  mormurs  of  impatience. 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  to  the  un- 
converted, as  thinkinif  them  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  cherishes.  Cheeriulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
18  cultivated  tas  a  Christian  grace ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  io  support  of  some  partico- 
lar  opinions  as  formerly,  because  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  less  a 
subject  of  discussion,  he  trusu  it  is  become  a 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted.  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  are  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity ;  and  this  quality,  the  crowning  point,  and 
•oundest  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering  him  more  distrustful  of  himself^  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa. 
tience  with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, might  formerly  hnve  given  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the  more 
lie  lortks  out  af  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which  thai  ti  net  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  which  too  many  others  in- 
vite him  to  rest  his  depen/ience. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  excIuMive  stress  on  duties,  with, 
out  sufTiciontly  cuUivaltng  the  spirit  which  should 
prompt  them  ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  fjave 
more  animation  to  the  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
son of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety  ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increaKed  devotedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  the  will,  a  more  complete  consccra- 
tion  of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
obj-ct  of  thifir  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
6&me  emit  not  such  vivid  ftashes,  as  when  it  was 
firpt  lififhied,  yet  that  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably  ;  especially  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  to  other  ob- 
jects that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  fears  he  is 
not  so  much  alive  to  God^it  is  because  he  is 
more  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
tairly  judge  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  nntnral  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irrascible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  pride  sad  Mlfishoew  mainUin  their  swav- 


while  the  religious  fbelinga  alone  aregrvi^..  o>. 
tuse,  it  is  an  alarming  symptom,  a  plain  intima. 
tion,  that  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or  rather,  it 
is  to  be  fiiared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  die 
supreme  place  in  his  heart. 

And  aa  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  vohe. 
ment  characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fervour 
was  first  kindled  by  the  fire  of  natural  passions, 
so  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  the 
natural  powers ;  he  is  also  aware,  tlmr  there  ia 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  advances  in 
years,  of  a  growing  supinenesa,  the  too  natural 
effect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  he  re. 
fleets  that  the  same  awful  warning  whicii,  in 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  givmi  to 
the  churches,*  is  addressed  wiUi  equal  emphasis 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  reroembers 
that  this  eoiiipasMonate  Spirit,  which  succours 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  us  when  perse- 
culed,  intercedes  for  us  when  a£3ieted,  has  pro- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de- 
dining  piety.  His  language  to  the  decaying 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  church, 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  graduhl  apoiu 
tacy  ia  the  only  case,  tieeanse  it  is  a  hopeless 
one,  in  which  he  threatens  final  rejection,  it 
is,  indeed,  infinilelv  grievous,  when  they,  whom 
this  blessed  Spirit  has  enlijrhtened,  in  w  hom  he 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  teiiiperd, 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  in  which  they  once 
stood.  In  the  volunie  of  inspiration,  every  com- 
plaint, every  expostulation,  ever^r  argument 
which  kmg-soffering  goodness  could  suggest, 
every  intreaty  which  insulted  mercj  could  de. 
vise,  is  exhausted  ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  imposing  on 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritual 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  ho  will  guard 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
efiticts.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  less 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  away  ; 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  diroiniahes, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve, 
ment  increase ;  whether  he  is  as  xealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  his  purse  and  hia  influ- 
ence, as  be  was  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  hip  personsl  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em. 
phaiical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip, 
turn,  *  he  v)mlk$  with  God.*  He  doee  not  merely 
approech  him  at  stated  tiroes ;  he  does  not  (cere- 
moniously sddress  him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance  ;  bat 
he  walkt  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  his 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer:  and  he 
remembers  that  walkinir  not  only  implies  inter, 
course,  but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  be 
endeavours  to  set  upon  the  knowledge,  that  n 
Christian  most  be  holy  in  *  0//  manner  of  con- 
versation ;'  that  excellences  in  some  part  of  his 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defects  in 
any. 

In  the#til1  remaining  varietiea  of  this  chan|f . 
ing  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  particular  Uriala 
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ke  mmj  j«t  be  called,  he  will  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  a  general  preparediyeeeorepirit  to  every 
event.  When  be  can  oo  lonffer  do  the  will  of 
God  by  his  accoetomed  exerttone,  he  can,  with 
a  eabtnieeion  which  is  worn  into  a  babit^  9^fn^ 
iL  That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  hie  hi|rheet  atteinmenL  He  e^n  ivbmii  to  be 
asdese.  Be  will  cheer  Ailly  re8i|rn  himself  to  be 
disehar^ed  from  services,  in  which  his  for*ner 
hspfiineas  had  consisted.  He  will  contentedly 
see  himeelf  laid  by,  thoagh  still  stont  in  heart, 
and  firm  in  spirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
who  are  rising  np  to  fiU  the  place  which  he  is 
sboQt  to  leave  vacant,  by  bis  counael  bis  expe. 
rienee,  his  prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  thoagh 
the  lerTAnt  faUs,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sap* 
plied. 

He  will  eontiniie  more  assidnooaly  to  kboor 
after  that  consistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
more  noequivocal  evidence  of  high  christian  at- 
tatnmeal,  then  the  most  prominent  great  qaali- 
tiea,  wbieh  are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
opposites.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  most 
striking  conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker ; 
as  io  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sopreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
•greement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an; 
other,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  esch.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
fitness  and  proportion  of  ite  parte  relatively, 
thui  ia  the  oompnsition  of  the  parte  themselves. 
By  this  uniformity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
the  most  beaatifully  exhibited  in  the  christian 
character. 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  so  the  same 
consistency  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea- 
lores  of  all  Christians.   However  men  may  differ 
in  their  natural  character,  yet  tliere  is,  in  all 
true  believers,  a  sort  of  correepondent  feeling,  as 
well  as  common  principle,  which  draws  their 
affections  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
and  Acuities  to  one  common  source  and  centre. 
It  is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracte 
them  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
party  fi^eling  which  attaches  them  to  some  par- 
ticular society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin. 
ciple,  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  is 
identified  in  all  ite  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
CTiristian  is  radically  the  same  being,  wherever 
he  is  found,  and  utidor  whatever  difierence  of 
eirenmstances  he  exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  God,  the  more, 
ia  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his  distence 
from  him.  Higher  views  of  Grod*s  unspeakable 
boliness,  a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  un  worthiness, 
set  reciprocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
this  trowing  consciousness  of  his  distence  only 
serves  to  augment  hi^  love.  He  more  snd  more 
&els  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
off  human  nature,  in  having,  immediaie«y  on  ite 
ipostecy,  conceived  the  gracious  design  to  repair 
is  evils,  and  restore  its  dignity.  He  feels,  in  ite 
ibll  fbrce«  thst  unspeakable  consolation  which 
(h«  disciples  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  pagan 
philosophers  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re. 
li'Ton  ;  they  regretted  that  between  j/ie  pure  di- 
vinity and  the  impure  creature^  a»  there  is  no 
nmon,  90  there  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any 
tiiing  more  strikingly  demonstrate  how  com- 


pletely the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
eeteblishes  that  communion  7  *  It  is  thus/  as  a 
very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
*  that  the  GKiepel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  encoa- 
rsgement  to  piety,  and  discouragement  to  sin.** 
It  givos  not  only  future  hope,  but  present  peace ! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operations 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence* 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assont,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  eould  say,  Lead  ma 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  follow 
ihee^  but  if  I  am  unwilling,  $tilL  I  will  follow 
thee^  no  wonder  if  (be  confirmed  Christian  serves 
God  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictete  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntery  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  recjuires  to  \ko 
allured  by  the  *fifb  and  spirit-slirrmg  drum/ 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  ite  own  sake. 
There  is  no  lunger  any  violence  done  to  fiatnre^ 
for  the  nature  is  made  confi>rmable  to  the  object ; 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  con  form  itv  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  The  more  his  peroeptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views  become^ 
the  more  his  thoughte  and  affections  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  alone 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  the  fashion  of  this  11  fb  passes  away,  so  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keeps  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  passing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being.  *  No- 
thing  continueth  in  one  stey.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual  intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
for  a  constent  memento,  that  fondness  for  things 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  dis. 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as 
if  we  wept  not  Whstever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  al!  reference  to  ite  intermediate  course 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death  ;  his  care  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  said  to  be  sudden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  as 
certein  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
does  not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  stete,  a  glimpse  of  which,  caught  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has*  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  sincere 

*  Joha  Sniitb. 
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Christian  to  work  throarh  all  his  earihl/  diffi- 
colties :  as  it  has  strengthened  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  and  hamble  confidence,  the  tri- 
als of  life,  so  he  tniets  it  will  sustain  him  in  bis 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  *  Let  me 
now,*  says  he,  *  act  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble,  borne  up  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  let  me  anti- 
eipate  my  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  off  the  incumbrance  of  body,  an- 
nihilate a  distance  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present* 
Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  goodness  more 


clearly  though  still  iroperieotly,  reflected  in  the 
confirmed  Christian.  The  original  character  of 
the  human  heart,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinstated  in  its  pris- 
tine  purity.  Sin,  the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  na 
tive  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  win  soon  be  to- 
tally expelled:  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive 
principle  is  radicated  ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned, 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed ;  he  is  conquered, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  sometimes  din. 
turb,  he  can  no  longer  destroy.  The  exile  re. 
turns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prodigal  to  his 
father's  house,  the  pardoned  peniten*  u>  his  God. 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  subordi 
Date  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  tliat  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a' body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  oficiis,  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  those  which  any 
philosophy  hath  been  able  to  devise  or  deliver. — Diu  Barrow. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  tc 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fully  aware 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  GentiieM,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  both,  should  possess  nfany  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
■Qch  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning.  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theologicD] 
knowled^;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal, 
in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  ur. 
dertaking,  that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  prsctical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  moreespecially,  of  Saint  Paul*s  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admiru. 
Ue  discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reach. 
ing  their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  bsve  been  presumptuous.  On 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentaries, 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  wlictlier  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  tlu-y 
contain.  They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workmen,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover  ;  the  fiirther  he  examines,  the* more  he  will  find.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  Isbours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  precious 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  has  been  sonrietimes 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhaps, 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  groat  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  arc  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity, 
may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  eilhrr 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  msy  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desiro 
to  be  right;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart;  in  whose  sight  the  reciprocal  exercise  ofChrls^ 
tian  charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  would  su. 
persede  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  •  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,'  is  a  petition  which 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  prefered  it  with  the  most  effect,  are, 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  meet  tenderly  of  the  different  views,  or  unintentional 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  die. 
oomfit  the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 
Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination,  and  inability,  whatever  passages  may  be  consider 
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ed  aa  oontrovenial,  the  writer  has  confined  herself  to  endearoar,  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
ioiperfectJy  and  aaperficially,  to  bring  forward  St  PauPs  character  aa  a  model  for  our  general 
imitaiion,  and  his  practical  writings  as  a  storehouse  for  our  general  instruction ;  avoiding  what- 
sfer  might  be  considered  aa  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  point  not  immediately  tending  to 
araetieal  atility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  cha- 
Tacter  ao  highly  gifted,  so  peculiarly  clrcumatanoed, — an  inspired  Apostle, — a  devoted  Martyr. 
Boi  it  is  the  principal  design  of  these  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently 
avowed  in  them, — ^te  abow  that  our  common  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
sostaioed,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparal- 
leled solierings  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out ;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  measure 
Bad  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  example,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  human  teacher. 

The  writer  is  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for 
the  station  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
iQpremely  excellent  for  their  unequalled  applicablcness  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  while 
thsy  highly  respect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  therefore,  been  her 
psrticakr  obje<^  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apoetle,  but  to 
diminish,  in  one  sense,  toe  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
into  a.  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but 
to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oc- 
eorrenoes  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  Saint  to 
mix  with  oar  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  the  principles 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habits,  into  our  every 
day  prmetioe ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  most  ably  and  suecessfully  un- 
folded the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with 
the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  hu  code  to  the 
noro  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

It  wiiU  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method 
ia  her  distribution  v^  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  little  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
vfiole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
kft  many  nnnoCieed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order 
io  her  referenoe  to  the  actiona  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated 
charges,  bat  that,  as  she  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  aa  they  are,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been-  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  Christians  of  every 
name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  truth,  absolute  and  universal : 
and  whiisi  this  cireurostance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enablea  us,  even  in  the  re- 
motest generation,  to  judge  of  (he  skiifulness  of  his  addresses  to  the  understanding,  and  to  feel 
the  aptitude  of  his  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candour  of  the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  has  too  frequently  tried, 
sad  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience, — she  commits  this  little 
vork.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  iiitherto  neglected,  she 
will  account  that  single  circumstance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  failure,  if 
that  failure  ahoold  stimulate  some  more  enlightened  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  supply,  in 
a  fatnre  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty  ;  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  she  may  have  committed ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured. 

BmUf.W90d^  January  30, 1815. 


AN  ESSAY 

OR  TBE  CHAAAOTXR  AND  PEACnCAL  WKITIliaS  OiT 

SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 

hinduetory  remarks  on  the  morality  of  Pagan- 
tfsi,  ahowing  the  neeeeaity  of  the  Chrietian 
lUvelatian^ 

The  morality  of  a  people  necessarily  partakes 
sf  tlw  nature  of  their  theology  ;  and  in  proper- 
tion  as  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  v»od,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 


enlightened  heathen  philosopher ;  for  wnat  ne 
knows  of  the  nature  of  God,  arising  chiefly  from 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
is  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Deity,  than  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  required  of  himself,  buth  with  respect 
to  God  and  man.  His  ideas  may  be  mean  in 
their  expression,  compared  with  the  splendid 


the  conduct  of  man.     The   meanest  Christian    laneuage  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  cause 
Wtiever  has  here  an  advantage  over  the  noist  |  of  the  superiority  of  his  coocepiions  is  obvioiu 
VocII. 
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While  they  *  go  about  to  establish  their  own 
wisdom/  he  suboaits  to  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  as 
he  finds  il  in  his  word.  What  iuadequate  views 
must  the  wisest  pagans,  though  *  they  felt  af\er 
hirii,*  have  enteruined  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes  of> 
p:)\ver  and  beneficence,  whilst  their hif^hest  unas- 
sisied  flights  could  never  reach  the  remotest  oon> 
ception  of  that  incomprehensible  bles8in|r,  the 
union  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  bis  Son — a  blessing  familiar 
and  intelligible  to  the  roost  illiterate  Christian. 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora- 
bly bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their 
practice  was  proportionably  corrupt.  *  Those 
just  measures  of  right  and  wrong,*  says  Locice, 
*  which  necessity  had  introduced,  which  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed stood  not  on  their  true  foundation,^  They 
served  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
convenience :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis« 
later  is  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognized.  There  will  also  bo  little  obedi- 
ence to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
philosophy  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard. It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu- 
man  reason,*  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
entire  body  of  (he  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
could  be  made  of  all  tlie  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan  world,  many  of  which  may  be  found,  in. 
the  Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taughL'  Tho  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
commends itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  to  our  obedience  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Christianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  surest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  f^ne  sentiments,  not  flowing 
from  any  perennial  source,  bad  seldom  any 
powerful  effect  on  conduct  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
practice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuous  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  ioconsis. 
teiicy  between  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Stoic  school : 

You  maIcA  no  use  of  four  philosophy. 
If  you  give  way  to  aocMeiital  evils. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  cdpacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
bis  sdmiration,  and  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
able  critic  of  their  writings  almost  ranks  with 


him  who  excels  in  original  composition.  In  liRe 
manner  the  lives  of  their  great  men  abound  in 
splendid  sayings,  as  well  as  heroic  virloee,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  human 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  ducnan 
character.  We  say,  in  single  instances,  for  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted  consistency, 
wanted  completeness^  It  had  many  consiituHnt 
parts,  but  there  was  no  whfde  which  cnmpiiKPd 
them.  Ttie  moral  fractions  made  up  no  inte- 
gral. The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  deroua. 
tion  from  his  wrtue  to  be  selfish,  the  conqueror 
to  be  revengeful,  the  philosqpher  to  beat roy; ant, 
the  injured  to  be  unforgiving:  forbearance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.  Not  only  tlieir  justice  was 
stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
injustice  were  the  road  to  popularity  which  im- 
mortalized the  perpetrator. — The  good  man 
was  his  own  centre.  Their  virtues  wsnlod  to 
be  drawn  out  of  themselves,  and  this  .could 
not  be  the  case.  As  their  goodness  did  not 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  not  «pring 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfoctittns. 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  God,  the 
vital  spark  of  all  roligion,  was  a  motive  of  which 
they  had  not  ao  much  as  heard ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  cherish,  since  Rome  cf 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad  as  the  worst 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  con- 
tained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  the  in- 
trigues of  these  deities,  could  we  expect  that 
the  practice  of  tlie  people  would  be  much  better, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief?  Iftlie  di- 
vinities  were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  shall 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devout 
and  impure?  The  worshipper oould-not commit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vindicate  it  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  deity ;  he  could  not  gratify  a  single 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  did  not  furnish  a 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documents  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  mrrals 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie.— The  doctrines 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  from  each 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  tho 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  hsve  submitted 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  would  Imve 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted 
authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  nniversal  rule  of  morale,  ftir  mora^ 
lily  was  diflTerent  in  different  places. — In  Bonte 
countries  people  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  their  neighbour. — ^The  Persians  were 
not  looked  upon  as  the  worst  moralists  fin  tnar- 
rying  their  mothers,  nor  the  Hyrcanians  for  not 
marry  iug  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for  ifnirdrrin^ 
their  parents,  nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  their 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argu- 

*  Plutarch  relate,  that  Alexander,  after  conqupni.g 
these  countries,  had  refbnnsd  some  of  their  cvtJ  ttaiuU 
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mtBhMm  dfmwii  from  Hilar*  biMtadneM  to  iDibrce 

tlwir   moral  inatroetion.    Eicellootly  as  they 

diaeoaraed  oo  the  beauty  of  virtue,  their  dia- 

quiaitiooa  generally  aeemed  to^  want  a  motive 

and  aa  end.     Did  not  auch  a  state  of  oomfbrt- 

less  Ignoraooe,  of  spiritoal  degradatioD,  of  moral 

dejnavity,  emphatioally  call  for  a  religioo  which 

ihouM  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  7* 

Did  it  not  imperatively  require  that  9'|»irit  which 

ihottld  *■  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous. 

aasa,  and  of  judgment  7'  D  d  it  not  pant  for  that 

blood  ofCiiriat  which  cloanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  thoee  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
beauiital  r^Qections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
btque^tliad  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no  direction 
Jbr  his  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
they  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
taa,  and   no  alleviation  to  sorrow  bat  the  itn- 
praetioable  injunction,  not  to  feel  it    The  eight 
short  beatitudes  in  the  5th  of  Saint  Matthew 
eonvey  not  only  more  promises  to  virtue,  and 
nwre  eoosolation  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
priate pfomiae  Co  the  individual  gnce,  more 
specific  comfort  to  the  specific  suffering,  than 
are  Vt  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
di*eipline. 

Those  wlio  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  who  delivered  the  pretended  sense 
of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
iiule  of  goodness;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
though  they  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
Bot  generaUy  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
seidotn  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Between  theae  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
ple ftood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no- 
tions of  mocal  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
under  a  necespily  of  attending  the  worship  of 
the  teniphis,  ikay  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duly  would  offend  the  gods ;  b'lt  in  their  at- 
tend tnoe  they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
ef  heart,  nor  toat  practical  virtue,  which  might 
\uTn  oeen  aupp-ieed  likely  to  please  them.  Tde 
pbikisitphera,  if  they  were  disposed  to  give  the 
peupir  soma  rales  of  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
th9  prieeta,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
Bwrs  by  oroitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
As  lo  tlie  people  themselves,  they  did  not  de* 
tire  to  be  better  than  the  priests  wished  to  make 
them. — They  found  processions  pleasanter  than 
prayem,  eeremonio-i  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
saeriSeee  easier  than  self-deniala,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  reoommendation,  that  the  one  made 
toieads  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
■nt^iof  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
letting  «  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  estab- 
iithment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
pi^yik  The  plague  however^  having  no  drama- 
tie  taste,  continued  totragc  But  neither  the 
piety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  auppliants  was  ex- 
kaaslod.  A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
Isr  araa  Ibond  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient. 
ftit  the  gods  being  as  bard  as  the  metal  of 
vbieh  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  plague  had  been  by 
the  Iheatricai  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
af  a  dictator !-— What  progress   had  reason,  to 

*  Bbs  Irfwks  on  the  Keawnabteness  ofCbristianitj. 


say^  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro- 
polia  in  tue  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  waa 
thought  a  lational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Nor  does 
reason,  mere  human  reason,  suem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.^  During  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neigiibouring  country, 
doea  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  every  night  in  ita  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  bad  been  intended, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  whose  religiuu, 
titles,  and  office**,  the  French  afTttcted  to  adopt, 
aa  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Ooddett  of  Reason 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
pie  at  large  could  only  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  ilaas  of  it,  which  miif ht  be  picked 
op  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  im- 
mereed  in  feoie,  and  degraded  by  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  tJie  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  manaind.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysiun  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Scch  uncertain  slimnier- 
ings  of  such  a  futurity  could  afTora  neither 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheer iu] 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  Tney  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  inflaeoce  the  conduct. 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  ould 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  full  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  succoured 
the  tCMipted,  nor  supported  the  afBictod,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  study  of  their  mythology  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  hut  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  gbry  to  God,  nor  peace  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invented 
to  embellish  the  fabuloiia  periods  of  their  history, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  expbits  of  their  deified  progenitors : 
and  thus  tr>  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  sys- 
tem  did  tboee  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  was 
to  keep  them  Ignorant  of  religion  ! — when  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  was 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight. 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicnros«  acknowledoed  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoics 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philoiMpber,  however  rational  in  many  parts  of 
his  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself^  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  belie  v. 
ed  that  the  soni  was  only  a  vaponr,  which 
was  transmuted  fVom  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shspe  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  man.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reanon.  Others  imai^ined  every 
star  to  Im  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  super- 
intending, but  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  world  was  made,  without  any  plan  or 
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contrivance,  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  cer. 
tain  particles  of  matter ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  human  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
■everal  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  another,  that  we  ^can  be  certain  of 
nothing, — that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. 

A  reliffion  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  preposterous  fancy,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy the  deep  thinlcing  philosopher;  a  philosophy 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  was  not  sufficiently 
accommodated  to  general  use  to  suit  the  people. 
LactantiuB,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
lied.  The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  (or  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view.  The  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  mi&eries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 
prehension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  their 
leisure;  a  living  way,  wliich  would  give  light  to 
the  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
(bunded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
oonviction  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion God  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Oospel 
of  his  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply  the  exigences  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  the  former,  though  thev  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  the  latter,  though  they  less  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  lo  bis  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
bad  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confi  e 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  he  have 
been  offended  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  for  oil,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  I  How  would  he  have  been  of. 
fended  with  that  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  cfful- 
gence  to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  lo  the  conqueror 
of  Persia] 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  afler 
kindling  their  cuiiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire, should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  things  consist  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  oC  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  Gud*s  gifts ;  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thence,  when  not  used  to  hrs 
{(lory  7  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
igion,  which,  so  far  from  being  sent  exclusively 
to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  the  leaders  in  sci- 
ence, frankly  declared  at  its  outset,  that  *  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
professed,  while  it  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  to  send  the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hope  which  Alexander 
derslared  was  aU  he  kept  fi>r  himself,  when  he 


profusely  scattered  kingdoms  amon^  his  tavi >ar 
ites, — those  ambiguous  tkamm  which  he  shed* 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that 
deeply  fblt,  but  ill  understood  hope,  those  unde- 
fined and  unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profbander 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  more  fervent 
panting  afler  something  better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart-felt  *  longing  after  im- 
mortality,*  than  almost  any  express  language 
which  philosophy  has  recorded. 

*  Learn  of  me*  would  have  been  thought  a  dig 
nified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Bat 
when  they  came  to  the  humbling  motive  of  tba 
injunction,  *  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,^ 
how  would  their  expectations  have  beeq  damped  1 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abject  declara 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  they 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  lowliness  of  heart  was  among  the 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of  that 
animating  interrogation, — Where  is  the  wise  7 
Where  is  the  dtsputer  of  this  world  ^  methinks 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  academy  em  a 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so  alluring 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  how  instinctively 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repulsive 
question  which  succeeds  ;^~Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdcmi  of  this  world  ?  Yet  would 
•not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  faithfully 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  that, 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly  great,  is  a 
loflier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  T 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  differ- 
ently  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  failed 
of  furnishing  to  either  ? 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in  the 
highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate  view 
even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  correct  morals.  The  attempt  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  above  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  *  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, — He  who 
was  not  only  true,  but  The  Truth,  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority,* — 
was  alone  competent  to  this  great  work.  The 
doty  of  submission  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  the  intricate 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion ;  they  are  propositions  which 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  from 
those  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  few  could 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philosopher  ne- 
ver to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only  rea- 
son on  known  principles ;  but  without  the  super- 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  he  could  only, 
with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have  been  prodi- 
prions,  furnish  *  rules,*  but  not  *  arms.'  Lc^ic  la 
mdeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  fence,  but  not  lo 
fight  with ;  that  which  is  a  conqueror  in  the 
schools  is  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerfal 
to  refute  a  sophism,  but  weak  to  repel  a  tompta> 
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It  may  defeat  an  opponent  made  up  like 
itKlf  of  para  intellect ;  bat  is  no  match  for  so 
substantial  an  assailant  as  moral  evU.  It  yields 
lo  the  onjiet,  when  the  anta|^nists  are  furious 
psssimis  and  headstrong  appetites.  It  can  make 
asocoeaefnl  thrust  against  an  opinion,  but  is  too 
feeble  to  *  pall  down  the  strong  liolds  of  sin  and 


IC  tbroagh  the  strength  of  human  corruption, 
the  festrainiD|f  power  of  Divine  grace  is  stiU  too 
frequently  resisted,— if  the  ofiered  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  stiH  too  frequently  quenched,  what 
Bust  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
grace  was  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  full  J  rerealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people?'  But 
ander  the  dear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
every  precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  doty,  every 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  ?    Beeauie  tktt$  toilA 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  antbority ;  the  soondest  reason  embraces  most 
fwnfidsntly  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
taught,  snd  the  deepest  inquirer  is  osnally  the 
most  convinced  Christian.  The  reason  of  phi- 
fasDpby,  is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
tf ,  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
n£gion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
glo^  of  the  Qiristian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub- 
j^atioD  of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may  say 
with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers.— I  will  nut 
glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 


CHAP.n. 

On  Ike  AislsrtMi  writen  tf  the  New  Teetament. 

Amoma  the  iBnomerable  evidencee  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ex- 
traordiaaiy  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
carry  eooviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
£eed  inqairer,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac- 
eompanied  by  such  a  dottd  of  concurring  testi- 


Hie  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  writers,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
eondiiion,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
torn  of  mind :  the  monarch  and  the  plebian,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  moderately  giflsd  in  natural  advantages, 
Ihe  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
tbe  poet, — each  had  hu  immediate  vocation, 
each  his  peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
apostles,  name  evangelists,  living  in  ues  remote 
fioD  each  other,  under  different  moms  of  civil 
jrovemment,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
Birine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
feached  fVom  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
iu  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
Ihe  New,  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  recording 
them ;  tbe  doctrinal  yel  didactic  epistolary  writers 
and  be  who  dosed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo- 
ealyptic  vision  ^--all  these  furnished  their  re« 
apeetive  poKions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove- 
tailed  Gorrespondeoce ;  all  the  diBEsrent  mate- 


rials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the  most 
satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  incon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consis- 
tency  maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  Uie  ordinary  methods  foi 
conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled  con. 
grnities,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  othei 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifled  writers  here  enU' 
merated,  concur  in  Uiis  grand  peculiarity,  thai 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  are  advandng  the  same  scheme ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  consideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  broujrbt  by  other  contributors,  with- 
out any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  that 
every  aeparate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself^  must  naturally  and  consentaneously 
produce  assimilation,  conformity,  agreement 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion, — a  condu- 
sion  which  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  com- 
pels the  submission  of  tbe  understanding  ;  that 
all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  is 
the  work  of  one  and  tbe  same  great.  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity  of 
plan,  visible  tbroufhout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca- 
non, results  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
plete arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  others 
will  also  rise  fVom  its  mode  of  execution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  view. — Does  it  not  look  as  if  Al' 
mighty  Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glofy  of 
his  revelation  with  maot  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world,  He  chose,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
the  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons  so 
educated  and  so  circumstaiaced  ?  Not  only  the 
other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the  biogra- 
phers of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no  distinguished 
abilities.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  are  not  only  so 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, as  to  offer,  individually,  as  viell  as  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  as 
ofthe  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniformly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  obaervable  in  all  other  historians ;— 
had  not  one  preserved  passages  which  the  others 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  others  treasuring  up  more  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  some  particularizing  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  fact 
not  requiring  fresh  authentication ;  snotheragair 
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•Isinit  adveitinff  to  it  by  *  tim  Wo«d  that  was 
mado  flesh,  and  dwelt  amonff  «a  ;*  and  addin^t  a 
new  circamstance  bv  citinif  the  teatiinonv  of  the 
BHptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of  €^,  that  taketh  away 
the  Kill  of  the  world  ;* — in  short,  had  there  been 
in  the  Reveral  reiationi  not  mere  eotisiatency, 
bnt  poditive  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writers  would  have  been  qnesiionable,  and 
concert  and  deaig^n  JMstly  have  been  saapected, 
but  we  should  in  emtl  have  had  only  the  testi- 
mony of  one  Gospel  instead  of  fbar. 

Put  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  troth. — ^The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of  them* 
seivoA,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  hutnility  and 
of  their  veracity.  The  conversion  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew is  slightly  related  by  bimscf  and  in  the 
moitt  modest  terms.  He  simply  aays,  speakinff 
in  the  third  person ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me :  and 
be  arose  and  followed  him :  and  as  Jesos  sat  at 
meat  in  the  honse,  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
so  jreneroualv  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  left  oK,  and  followed  him ;  not  a  word 
of  the  situaiicm  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, from  *  the  (Treat  feast  he  made  fbr  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.f 
8>«int  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality ;  Saint 
Matthew,  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes  only  the  sinners  which  made  op  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  aato- 
nishingr,  are  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances  they  relate,  into  any  Ppmp  of  diction, 
into  sny  use  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  sini^le  interjection, 
nor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relaters  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their 
mind :  the  object  before  them  fills  it.  They 
never  digress,  are  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
licitations of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curi- 
dsity.  No  image  starta  up  to  diveK  their  atten- 
tion. There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but, 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  are  recoroed' 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervails 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  beloiug 
out  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  always  feel  the  holy  s round  on  wiii^h 
they  stand.  The^  preserve  the  gravity  of  hia. 
tory  and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  outline  or  swellino  the  expression* 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  thia  n^jst  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminat 
ing  themselves.  They  record  their  t/wn  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  anu  soflbrings 
of  their  U)rd.  Indeed  their  dttin««s8,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blendbd  with  his 
hbtory,  by  their  continual  demands  vpon  his 
oatience  and  forbearance,  as  to  »«iake  no  inooo- 
dderable  or  onimportant  part  of  4. 


•  Matthew,  cfa.  ix. 


t  Mt.  Lake,  eh.  v. 


This  fidelity  is  equally  amiable  both  m  tne 
composition,  and  in  liie  preservation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  which  every  where  testifies 
against  those  whose  history  it  contains,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  telators  themselves.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Pentateuch  proclaims,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  the  chosen 
people  towards  God.  He  prophesies  that  Uiey 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  of. 
fences,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  soot,  dc. 
dares  that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  which 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  tliem  by  catling 
a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  this  book,  so 
disgracefbl  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
gister  of  their  own  offences,  they  would  rather 
die  than  kise.  ^Tiiis,'  saya  the  admirable  Pas- 
cal, *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  In  tiie 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  these  pa- 
rallel,  these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  waa 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothmg  to  the  skill,  hot 
every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  Iac  writers.  They 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  the 
requirements  of  their  Maafcer,  by  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  were 
not  clear,  their  obedience  was  implicit  It  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  bat 
an  ondisputing  submission  to  the  Divine  teach* 
ing.  Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans* 
fix  oration,  thnir  amaxement  did  not  get  the  bet* 
ter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  impa* 
tience  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  bad  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  hononr 
of  being  witnesses.  Thongh  they  inserted  it 
afterwsrds  in  their  narratiooa,  'they,  as  they 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  days  what  they  had  seen.* 

The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never  vio. 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  august 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary  effect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  is 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaka.  They  aay  no. 
thing  of  their  own  admiration ;  it  is  *thefeopU 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  ont  of  his  month.*  Again,  it 
was  *  the  mvkUudei  marvelled,  aaying,  it  waa 
never  so  seen  in  Israel.*  Ag^in,  it  was  the 
q^iesrt,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  '  never  man 
spake  like  this  roan.* 

In  recordinr  the  most  stupendous  events,  w«i 
are  never  callSd  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  the 
most  sool-moving  circamstance,  there  ia  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  op  the 
Aelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
no  stodied  finish,  no  elaborate  exciiiiment  Jesus 
wept ; — no  coniment  He  is  hungry ; — no  coa<. 
passion  escapes  them.  He  is  transfigored  ;-— 
no  expression  of  astonishment  He  b  agonised  ; 
^Ihe  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasb.  He 
is  betrayed ; — do  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  oondemned ;— no  animadveraioDs  on  the  ini* 
quitoos  judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  cie. 
sertion  are  fiiithfally  recorded.  He  expires ; — 
no  remark  on  the  tremendous  catastrophe,  no 
display  of  their  own  sorrow.     Facts  alone  sap 
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ply  the  void ;  and  what  facts  ?  Tiie  earth  qoakes, 
ln«  sa  ia  eclipned,  tiie  f; raves  give  up  their 
rfead.  Id  such  a  history,  it  is  very  trae,  fidelity 
wad  praise,  iael  was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
Qoe  hand,  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's 
art  to  embelliah  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
^uuld  have  abstained  from  using  it  ? 

ThoB,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered  men 
vem  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
tb«  mcoeaa  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  sospect. 
ed  of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
tpJendid  attainment.  This  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progreas  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  to  have  been  oaatied  by  its  own  energy, 
siTv«s  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  eon- 
Invaoee  of  fraod,  the  collosions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  of  inventbn. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel  bf  bringHig  their  tngenuity  into  it — ^Hud 
they  bsea  oien  pf  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
ported  from  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
fofiooa,  and  thus  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
the  GofpeL  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoso- 
pheri,  there  mijpht  have  been  endless  debates 
which  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  which  the  result  of  man's  wisdom. 
Thaa,  thooi^b  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
ehnrch,  yet  no  imparities  could  reach  the  Gos- 
pp]  itset£  Some  of  its  teachers  tiecame  hereti- 
cal,  bat  the  pore  word  remained  onadolteratpd. 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subseqnently  infuse  tiieir  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
served its  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  (bUowers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  TesUment 

It  required  different  gifts  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
not  so  much  attempt  to  argoe  the  truth  of  the 
Kadesmer's  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
ibr  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
Qoold  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
produce  a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
apen  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  oould  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Such  attestation  was  to 
the  eye-wttneaees,  argument  the  most  onan- 
iwerahle.  The  roost  illiterate  persons  could 
iodge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  ooold  know  whether  he  saw 
a  atck  man  restored  to  lift)  by  a  word,  or  a  ^ame 
man  take  up  bis  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  bad 
bsea  dead  roar  days,  instantly  obey  the  call-— 
'  Lazarus,  (some  forth !'  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  be  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac- 
tiod  which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion.  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl- 
kgysm,  and  a  fallaoy  might  have  imposed  on 
the  moltitade,  bat  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
oocular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  snperflaouB 
QMaas.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
eipenae  of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 
etrry  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  establish  by  miracaloas  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  was  immntably  fixed  on 
kis  own  aCemal  baaia,  and  iti  trath  unimpeach 


ably  settled  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  sa 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  re 
surrection  of  Jesus;  a  writer  was  broughr  fnr 
ward,  contemporary,  but  not  connected  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  ittstitoters  of  Christianity  ;  but  no  \n\. 
placably  hostile  was  lie  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enoni  \  in 
jfiivour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equiva)<>ni  to 
that  of  many  friends  ;  thus  did  this  ciit(tinf;uiM}i. 
ed  adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  coiitirrn 
and  ratify  alt  the  truths  he  had  ao  furiously  op. 
poaed ;  to  become  the  moHt  able  advocate  (if  Uie 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  moat  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  was 
raised  op  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  doctrines 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  deveIo||sil  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediute  re- 
velation  from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  ;i(*toBl 
opportunities  and  advantsges  wbich  tlic  Evan. 
flfeiists  had  enjoyed.  Notiiing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  placed  S.iint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostlen ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  most  have  been  inferior 
to  thofie  who  wore  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illuiiiina- 
tion  of  the  Gospel;  an  intimation  possibly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  them  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  that  human 
learning  might  henceforward  become  a  val^iahle 
adjunct,  and  a  mmt  suitable,  thoueh  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  or  umI  Di- 
vine  truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  eetahli8}iin(f. 

Tne  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum- 
acribed,  as  that  of  his  immediate  precuisoia  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  church. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  <>t*  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  wss  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  hia  mis- 
sion  into  the  presence  of  ^kinirs,  and  not  be 
ashamed,*-»it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigeoos,  to  accommodate  moet 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Key  pi 
the  learning  wbich  was  to  prepare  him  ibr  tho 
legislator  of  a  people  sodiffbrently  circumatanc- 
ed,  it  pleased  the  same  Infinite-  Wiadoiu  to  cnn. 
vey  to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
tescher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstances  of  those  before 
whom  be  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  roan. 

Of  sll  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  sptness,  snd  appro- 
priateness, without  a  parallel  ;•— a  wiadom  de- 
rived  ftom  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  ho  was 
never  diMvhedi^ni  ts  tkt  ktanfnhf ymim. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de.  ^ 
monatrate  that  the  prinoiplesof  Chriatisnity  are ' 
not  itnsttsinaMi^  nor  JAi  yrteifti  iroprscticable. 
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that  the  New  Testament  ihoold  in  loine  part, 
present  to  as  a  full  exemplification  of  its  doc- 
trines and  of  its  spirit ;  that  they  should  to  pro- 
duce their  practical  effect,  be  embodied  in  a 
form  purely  human, — ^fbr  tJie  character  of  the 
founder  of  its  religion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi- 
delity might  have  availed  itself  of  the  omission, 
lor  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagination ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea  might 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  St.  Pauljs  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  efficac;^ ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  firom  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  from  any  extravagance  in  the  co- 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man  ; 
yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them  by  that 
Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief* — It  represents 
him  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  man  was  ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  «  mo- 
del ;  showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  oners,  the  same  supports,  the  same 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  sufiering  child 
of  mortality,— that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  are 
offered  freely  to  eYery  one  that  thirst8tb--«fiered 
without  money  and  without  price.- 


CHAP.  UI. 

On  liie  epistolary  writen  of  the  New  TBatamentf 
particularly  St,  Paul, 

Cak  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
pathy, though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
his  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
genuine  voyages  of  tlie  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seas  ?  The  fiibaloaa  ad- 
venturer,  once  landed,  and  safe  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  not 
so  ends  the  tale  of  the  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
closed  Saint  Luke*s  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Saint  PanPs  travels ;  whoever  accom- 
panied  him  with  the  interest  his  history  de« 
manda,  from  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  firom  ship- 
wreck,  and  left  him  preaching  in  hi§  own  hired 
house  at  Romct  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  shomd  see  his  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
tercourse could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joico  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
munication of  subsequent  facts,  but  of  important 
principles;  not  in  the  records  of  the  biographer. 


but  in  the  doctrines  of  the  saint  In  fact,  to  tfM 
history  of  Paul  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  succeed 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Epistles,  as  if  through 
design,  open  with  that  *to  the  beloved  of  God 
called  to  be  saints*  in  that  very  city,  the  men- 
tion of  his  residence  in  which  concludes  the 
preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the  evan- 
^lical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  determined 
m  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  sab- 
sequent  portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  another 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historical 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  should  have  conveyed 
to  us  the  results  of  the  mission  and  the  death 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  have  been  the 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the  loss: 
May  we  presume  to  add,  how  much  less  perfect 
would  have  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Chri8tianit|r,  had  the  New  Testament  been  cur- 
tailed of  this  important  portion  of  religious  and 
practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the  same  adoring 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  his  resurrection. 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  .and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  churches 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  condact<id,  and 
what  was  their  progress.  We  should  have  had 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderfully 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.  Above  all,  wo 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instruc 
tion,  equally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  uninspired 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  have  attached 
to  the  Grospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errors,  and 
misinterpretations.— We  should  hare  been  turn- 
ed  over  ror  information  to  some  of  those  spuri- 
ous gospels,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuse  curiosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med in  the  New  Testament!  How  might  thej 
have  misled  ns  by  unprofitable  details  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ! 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented,  what 
idolatry  even  might  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  true  worship  of  God ;  what  false  history  ap. 

g>nded  to  the  authentic  record !  Not  only  is  the 
ivine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  through 
tlie  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  no 
less  apparent  in  closing  the  book-with  the  Apo- 
calypse,—a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus  is 
extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  preserved  for  tiie  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Gospel  firom  innovations 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles ;  but  never  cocdd  its  truths 
have  been  so  clearly  unders&MKl,  or  its  doctrines 
so  fully  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour  himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  doc 
t fines,  afler  he  bad  ceased  to  deliver  them,  thaa 
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tlMre  was  at  the  time.  How  indeed  coald  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  ofpardon  throagh 
Ms  blood,  have  been  so  explicitly  eot  forth  dur- 
mg  his  life,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
Epistles,  especially  in  those  ofSL  Paul. 

Saint  Lake,  in  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in< 
■eribes  it,  to  his  •  former  Treatise  of  all  that 
Jems  begfan  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
taken  api,  alter  that  ho  had  through  the  Holy 
Gtaoit  giTen  oommandment  to  the  Apostles' 
pseiBs  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doing  and 
the  tfmtking  were  to  be  carried  on  by  them.  All 
their  doabis  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
mm  a  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
(3irist*s  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis. 
nm.  They  had  now  witnessed  his  glorions  re- 
mrrectiou  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
llbly  Ghost  Thev  bad  attained  the  fullest  as- 
•arance  of  the  trnths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
kad  bad  time  to  acquire  the  completeat  certainty 
ef  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under  the 
tnflnenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  op  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
more  systematic  form : — that  they  should  more 
fully  imfbld  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
oT  their  separate  maxims,  collect  the  scattered 
rays  of  spiritual  light  into  a  focus ;  and  blend 
the  whole  into  one  complete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap- 
pendix to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir,  which 
ODOtains  the  aotions  of  the  Apostles,  the  work 
of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  between  these  two 
portions  oTUie  New  Testament.  Thus,  no  chasm 
is  left,  and  the  important  events  which  this  con< 
neetin^  link  sapfrfies— particularly  the  descent 
tsf  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
«f  Saint  Paul, — ^naturally  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  fiill  and  complete  commentary  on  the  his- 
torieal  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  espeoiaU 
If  those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

Sl  Paul  was  favonred  with  a  particular  reve- 
hiioa,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of  the  truths 
vith  which  the  other  disciples  were  previously 
•eqoalnted.  This  special  distinction  placed  Panl 
an  a  level  with  his  precursors.  Though,  in 
point  offset,  he  added  nothing  to  the  Gospel  re. 
relation,  and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
isrger  exposition  of  troths  previously  oommuni. 
ctted,  of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
iposCleshipw  And  nnless  we  fall  into  the  gross 
arnr  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  general 
soaid  not  equally  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
<tfher  perls  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
asw  may  ean  vrithhold,  from  the  Epistles  of  St 
Faal  in  partioolar,  that  reverence  which  they 
praleaB  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  reve- 


It  IS  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub. 
leeis  exclosively  reli^iouB  are  liable,  that  if, 
vbtle  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
ioportant  point,  they  omit  st  the  same  time,  to 
ir|re  some  other  point  of  great  moment  also, 
vlueh  they  equally  believe,  but  which  they  can. 
sot  in  that  connexion  introdneo  without  break. 
in|r  in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument,  \ 
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they  are  accused  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  plaoe 
they  have  repeatedly  insisted  upon  that  very 
truth ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their'^ual  faith  in  the  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  disin. 
genuous  treatment,  amongst  other  more  serions 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  has 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  ur^d 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  energy  the  im. 
portance  of  Christian  practice.  He  seems  him- 
self to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re- 
proach, and  has  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  hb 
positions,  if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
continually  defending  his  doctrine  against  these 
anticipated  misrepresentations.  Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes  states  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  throogh  faith  7*  And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for- 
bid  !*  he  adds  a  positive  affirmative  to  the  con- 
trary :  *  Yea  we  e$tabii9h  the  law.*  In  a  simihr 
manner  he  is  beforehand  a'ith  his  censors  in  de- 
nying the  expected  charge—*  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  mce  may  a£>ond  7*  and  he  obtests 
the  same  Almighty  name  to  bis  opposite  prac- 
tice. Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  ail 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
fair  method  would  sorely  be  to  form  the  general 
judgement,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  collective 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness, that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. — Granted. 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  those  who  were.  This  event  is  sub« 
stantially  recorded  by  Saint  Luke :  as  if  he  fore- 
saw  the  distrust  which  might  hereafter  arise,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festns  and  Agrippa. 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  fkct  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  its 
troth  entirely  on  Saint  Paors  own  frequent  at 
lusions  to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is  avow- 
edly grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  in  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,* 
observes,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un- 
stable and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destroc- 
tion.*  Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  *  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures  ;*  thus  castinf 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  tho  other 
Scriptures,*  but  upon  the  misinterpreters  of  both. 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  tiie  same 
passage,  that « Paul  aeeonnis  the  long-suffering 
of  G<^  to  be  salvatbn,  etctrding  to  the  toUdom 
gwen  Am.*  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  though 
there  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  PanPs  Epistles,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  observe  what 
is  the  characters  of  these  snbverters  of  troth,— 
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Ihe  *  uMtable*  in  principle  and  *  unlearned*  in 
doctrine.  If,  then,  yoa  feel  yoarielf  in  danger 
of  being  misled,  in  which  of  these  dassee  will 
jou  dpsire  to  enrol  yonr  name  7  %at  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  in  this  supposed  censure  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  most  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  ezceilence,  but  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Paul*s  writings ;  fur 
be  not  only  ascribes  their  composition  to  the 
wiwdom  given  unto  hint^  but  puts  them  on  a  par 
with  the  other  iSScrtjrfttres,— a  double  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passage  of  St.  Peter,  then,  is  so  far  from 
impugning  the  character  of  Paul  to  Divine  In- 
spiration, that  we  have  here  the  fact  itself  esta- 
bliflhed  upon  the  authority  of  a  ftvourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  would  be  Do  less  than  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed, 
'  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writing 
under  that  general  assistance  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon  to  good  men,  it  would  be  oseribing  far  too 
much  to  his  compositions  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  them  could  e£foct  the  dettruC' 
Hon  of  the  reader.* 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  *  some  things*  are 
difficult ;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  every 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
difficulties  insuperable  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  world  7  Difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  body ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  companion  7 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some  difficulties  in 
various  parts  of  the  Divine  Oracles  may  be  pur- 
poselj^  left  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
exercise  of  patience,  for  the  teet  of  submission, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  7  But  allowing  that  in 
Paul  some  things  are  hard  to  be  understood,  that 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
•easy,  for  rejecting  all  things.  Why  should  the 
<«ery  large  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  slighted 
tfbr  the  very  small  one  that  is  obscure  1  Scholars 
«do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passagos,  instead  of  shaking 
^  the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
*  a  nearer  investigation.  Even  if  the  local  diffi. 
colty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  interest  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  BiUieal  criticism,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  end  pronnses  Mi- 
vered  on  the  Mounts  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Mosea,  so 
the  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Christ  Yet  some  persons  discredit  the  one, 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  oar  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  disco*, 
sions  written  under  the  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
ofcBarest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Oospel,  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate  the  foots 
themselves,  which  that  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  respect  for  tbe  Gospels 
seems  partly  to  arise  from  the  cireumstanee  that 
thev  contain  facts :  the  disregard  implied  for  Uie 


Epistles  from  this  cause^— that  they  enforos 
dcictrines.  The  former,  the  generality  feel  the j 
dare  not  resist ;  the  latter  they  think  they  cati 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  how  much 
less  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  astonish, 
iog  facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them ! 
And  where  should  wo  look  for  the  full  instruo* 
tion  to  be  deduced  from  both,  but  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex- 
pounding the  truths  previously  taught  was  com- 
mitted 7  Our  Saviour  hiooself  has  left  no  writtea 
record.  As  the  Father  committed  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  committed  all  written  in- 
struotion  to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel,  wrote 
also  three  Epistles.  Another  carried  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  these  men  artf 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  written 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven ;  all  the  rest,  the  single  chapter  of  Saint 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distinguished  apostles  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  transfiguration  of  their  I^rd.  The  three 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged  ex- 
pression of  the  devout  feelings  which  breathe 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  lively  mani. 
festation  of  the  word  made  fleek^  which  shines 
throughout  his  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
more  dogmatically  enjoined:  in  the  Epistles 
they  are  enforced  more  argumentatively.  The 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Romans 
is  the  most  systematical.  All  are  equally  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  antecedent  Scriptures. 

Docs  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  distinction 
which  some  readers  make  between  the  historical 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose  from  a  moat 
erroneous  belief  that  they  can  more  commodi- 
oosly  reconcile  their  own  views,  opinions,  and 
practice,  with  the  narrativee  of  tbe  Evangelists, 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  heart-exploring 
exposition  of  those  very  doctrines  which  are 
equally  found,  but  not  equally  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  7  These  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  more  an- 
equivocally  plain,  nothing  more  awfully  severe 
in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings  than  in  the 
disconrsee  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  would  in- 
deed have  overshot  his  duty  in  tbe  same  propor- 
tion in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Master.  Does 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  nature 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
ing out  of  a  right  eye  7  Dwe  Paul  any  where 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  sa^  more  alarming, 
but  so  repeatedly  alarming,  ss  his  Divine  Master, 
who  expressly,  in  one  chapter  only,  tbe  9th  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  times  denounces  eternal 
punishment  on  tbe  irreelaimaUy  impenitent, 
awfully  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment, — ^the  undying  wmrm. 
and  the  unquenohed  fire  7 

No :  these  scrupulous  objsctors  add  ndthing 
to  tbe  character  of^our  Lord,  by  what  they  sub- 
duct  from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  Tc 
degrade  any  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
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■  BO  proof  of  rovorenee  ior  Him  whose  will  is 
tevMM.  But  it  is  preposteroos  to  insinuate, 
tint  a  regard  for  the  Epistles  is  caleolated  to 
tHminieh  a  re^fard  lor  the  Gospels.  Where  else 
on  we  find  such  believing,  such  admiring,  such 
idoring  viows  of  him  whoee  lift  the  Go^l  re- 
cords  7  Where  dse  are  we  so  groonded  in  that 
fete  which  poiaeth  knowledge  7  Where  else  are 
veso  continually  tanght  to  be  looking  anto 
JssQs  ?  Where  else  arc  we  so  powerfully  re. 
fluaded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
rea  by  which  we  may  be  saved  7  We  mav  as 
««U  assert,  that  the  existing  laws,  of  which 
Ibgim  ChartA  is  the  original,  diminish  our  re* 
icrenco  lor  tMs  psiladiom  itself;  this  basis  of 
oar  political  secority,  as  the  Gosjpel  is  of  oar 
noral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  cases 
fte  derived  benefit  sends  as  back  to  the  well- 
head firom  whence  it  flows. 

He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scrlptares 
far  bb*iastrnetion,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
be  is  Aifiosed  to  be  captions,  that  tbev  are  writ- 
lea  alas  kn  bia  correction.  If  we  really  believe 
that  Christ  speaks  to  os  in  the  Gospel,  we  most 
Misfethst  be  speaks  to  as  in  the  Epistles  ahm. 
la  the  one  be  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
the  other  in  his  glorified  character.  In  one,  the 
Divine  lostriielor  speaks  to  us  on  earth ;  in  the 
ether,  from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
divinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered  by 
the  Savtoor  himself^  the  powerful  and  abiding 
tflSseta  which,  ibr  near  two  thousuid  years  they 
have  prodoeed,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitades ;  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  readyi  to 
•saist  the  reader;  all  together  Arming,  to  every 
icrioos  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  humble 
heart  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefiragaUe  arguments, 
onimpeacfaable  evidence  that  they  poesess  as 
ihll  a  chum  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
liave  as  Ibrctble  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe- 
dience, as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
ths  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
«f  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  rise 
from  it  withoot  improvement  In  any  hnmaa 
aeience  wo  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
msie  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
rather  stioialated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
than  deterrod  from  it ;  because  we  believe  the 
attainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
ia,  indeed,  an  essential  diflbrence  between  a 
fiajiram  and  a  doetrinei  the  apprehension  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and 
•p^eation  of  the  student,  while  the  understand- 
iag  of  the  other  depends  not  merely  en  the  in- 
dutry,  bat  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 
*  If  any  nan  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Goo, 
<ad  it  shall  be  given  htm.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  after  pemsing  Saint 
Lakers  Mographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoBileo,  after  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  its  eflfbcts  on  the  lives  and 
tiie  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insist  into 
Ike  genins  and  the  results  of  Christianity  since 
he  foiiahed  reading  the  Evangelist?  Ijet  him 
B^  Ihrtbcr,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
ihttittg  wfun  and  more  at  he  advances,  does 


not,  in  his  adding  the  perusal  of  the  Epistlee  to 
that  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye 
the /all  and  perfect  day  f 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for  building 
np  Christianity  as  a  svstem  than  in  the  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  *  building  on  no 
other  fbandation  than  that  wUch  was  laid,'  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  gbrions  edifice 
fi'om  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
ft-om  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  whieh  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared,  rounded, 
and  polishod  the  precious  mass  into  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  everlast 
ing  strength* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Stamt  PosTs  Fsia,«  Pneticai  PrineipU. 

ToEKM  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na» 
ture,  some  elements  in  the  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue;  we 
mean  virtue  as  distingossbed  ftom  the  principle 
of  pleasing  God  by  tlw  act  or  sentiment.  Some 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covetoosness,  that 
abhors  oppression.  Some  of  those  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
theineelves.  But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  posseeses,  and 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  cast  himself 
entirely  upon  another;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
not  by  bis  own  obedience,  but  by  the  oo^ence 
of  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternu  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  lift,  but  from  that 
of  another's  death,  that  death  the  most  degrad- 
ing, afWr  a  lifo  the  most  despised ;  for  all  this 
rsvolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  nature ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed ;  if  folt,  it  is  derived ;  it  is  dot  a  pro* 
duction,  but  an  infusion  ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implanted.  The  Apoetle  im* 
plies  that  faith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
*  l<M*0Q  it  is  gmen  to  believe.' 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin^ 
ciple  not  only  not  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia» 
metriodly  contrary  to  it;  a  principle  whieh 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart; 
us  man  can  say  that  Jrsiw  is  the  Lard  imthjitha 
HUy  Okut,  Its  reeult  is  not  merely  a  refomii 
but  a  new  lifo,— a  lift  governed  hj  the  sane 
principle  which  first  communicated  it 

The  foith  of  mere  assent,  th*t  fidtb  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  thennderstandini^  seldom 
stirs  beyond  ths  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  mond 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowledged 
foot,  it  ts  not  likely  to  advance,  deairing  nothing 
more  than  to  retain  its  statun  among  other  an- 
cepted  truths,  and  thus  it  contmoes  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  hMsal  ezislenee 
is  alkiwed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  nndonbted 
signs  of  life,-«etiviiy,  motkm,  growth. 
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Bat  tbftt  V  t&l  faith  with  which  the  souls  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  irnbaed,  is  an 
animating  and  pervading  principle.  It  spreads 
and  enlarges  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energy 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at- 
tainments, the  more  prospective  are  its  views. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  more 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  tUl  it  almost 
makes  the  fotare  present,  and  the  unseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  prozimity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
«ilear8  the  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  Adui  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires for  its  sustenance  aliment  oon|^enial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiariaes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  eontemplation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtve; 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  roerel^^  out  of  the  stock  of  inhinction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  principle,  nave  fortified  their  ex- 
hortatioiu  wim  instaiices  the  moit  striking,  have 
illustrated  their  definitions  with  examp&s  the 
most  impressive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  champion 
of  faith  is  the  AposUe  Paul.  He  every  where 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
derstanding,  and  operating  on  the  pracUoe. 

Saint  f  aul,  among  the  other  saered  authors, 
seems  to  oonsider  that  fiuth  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  senses  are  to  the  body ;  it  is  spiritaai  sight 
God  IS  the  object,  faith  is  the  visual  rav.  Christ 
b  the  substance,  faith  is  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it  By  faith  the  promises  are  in  a  man- 
ner substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  say, 
*•  he  that  believeth  on  me  tkmll  have  Zt/e,  but  has 
life.*  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserved  for  heaven :  in  a  spirittial 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
ftrmance,  and  assnranoe  possession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprang 
ID  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart  The  life 
ir  grace  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  the  lifb  of  glory,  to  which  it  leads.  And 
€  m  this  nngenial  cUmate  the  plant  will  not  at 
kin  its  maturity,  at  leaat  its  progress  intimates 
Ihat  it  will  terminate  in  abeolnte  perfbotioB. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
aography,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
fines fkith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  posses- 
sion. He  then  cjdiibits  the  astonishing  efi[ects  of 
fhith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  mar- 
shalling the  worthies  who  lived  under  the  ancient 
eoonomy,  as  actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  nrinoiple;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
nmabe  less  personifications,  rindioates  from  tfate 
charge  of  being  notfasi^  moie  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  unproductive  coneeft,  er  •■ 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling.  He  oombnie 
this  opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  the 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springifig  from 
this  prolific  principle.  On  theee  illustrious  ex> 
amples  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithful,  againai 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  rea 
sonable  expectation,  common  experience,  aE 
were  against  him.  From  all  tfaei|e  impedi 
ments  he  averted  his  eyes;  he  raised  their 
to  Him  who  had  promised*  Though  the  pro 
mise  was  so  great  as  to  seem  incredible,  Ins 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  overbalanced  all  hit 
apprehensions  of  any  hindranoes.  With  the 
eve  of  fiuth  he  not  only  saw  his  of&prin^  as 
if  immediately  granted,  but  all  the  mynada 
which  should  hereafter  descend  from  him.  He 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  he  saw  *  the 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  rises  out 
of  Israel.*  Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  untinctnrcd 
with  distrust;  he  disregarded  second  causes; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilitiee  vanished, 
faith  was  vietorious* 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  coa« 
ifuered  by  faithr  there  is  perhape  not  one  wlin 
efiers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  than  the  great  legislator  of 
IsraeL  Hsre  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in  hie 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plmty,  llie 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  ef  literature,  thn 
distinction  of  reputation.  All  theee  he  voluntn- 
rily  renounoea ;  he  foregoee  the  pomps  of  a  coort^ 
the  advantages  of  a  dty,  then  the  moet  learned 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delights  of 
polished  society :  refused  to  be  called  the  grand* 
son  of  a  potent  monarch ;  dicoses  rather  to  sufinr 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  to  en 
joy  the  temporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  con- 
nivance could  have  obtained  for  him :  he  esteema 
the  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  till 
many  ages  after,  unknown  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith,^grealer  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  pofitei, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sueh 
a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem  to  come  more  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  an^ 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  peihape 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martin 
and  heroic  spirits  who  subdued  kingdomi^ 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the  moutlk- 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  tbt 
aliens  ?  These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  il 
more  auhlime,  are  still  of  less  special  appliea 
tion.  Few  are  now  called  to  these  Utter  suflbi 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  t  • 
the  other.  Mav  they  ever  bear  in  mind  tha 
Moses  sustained  his  trials  only  ee  •sctagf  Urn 
tsAs  i§  inviaibU  I 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  ainner  is  a  lii|^ 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  cvck 
a  world ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  it  on* 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  tlit 
operation ;  but  in  the  fi»rmer  he  has  lo  enconnter 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion :  not  an  nnobtrusivn 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction ;  and  t^ 
htiitv  in  the  Divine  energy  which  efibots  tbla 
renovation,  it  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  than  U» 
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tbat  Um  8ptrit  of  God,  moving  on  the 
ftoe  of  tbe  walor%  was  tho  officiant  caoao  of 


In  pffodvoiiig  thb  moral  renovation  God  baa 
«i>  aobdiMw  not  only  tho  rebel  in  arms  againat  tbe 
Uaf,  bat  *  the  little  state  of  man,*  in  arms  against 
faiBMeil^  fighting  against  his  oonvictions,  rerasing 
Ibe  redemption  wrought  lor  him.  Almij^ty 
fffBdnees  has  the  two-lbld  work  of  providing 
pardon  iiir  offenders,  and  making  them  willing 
la  reeeive  it»  To  ol^r  heaven  and  then  to  pre- 
vail  oo  man  to  accept  it.  Is  at  once  an  actof  God's 
Qonipotenoe,  and  of  hts  merej. 

Thns  ibith,  which  appears  to  be  sooasy,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult : — which  seems  to 
be  »  eooMoon,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.  To 
eoBsider  how  relnctant  tho  human  heart  adopts 
dm  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stipnlatea ; 
bow  it  proerastisales,  even  when  it  does  not 
poiatsdly  feject ;  how  ingenioas  its  Babterfnges, 
bow  •pedoos  its  pretences;  and  then  to  deny 
that  laith  is  a  sopematunl  gifl,  is  to  rejeot  the 
oonenrnag  teetlmony  of-roason,  of  Scripture,  of 
daily  oboervation,  of  actual  experience. 

St  Paol  frequently  intimates  that  frith  is  ne. 
ver  a  solitary  attribate :  he  never  separatee  it 
fiom  bnmility,  it  being  indeed  the  parent  of  that 
■elf-abestng  grace.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
ii  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
legolating  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  fAs  Um 
•f  fnA,  of  the  obedieoet  of  faith.  Faith  and 
^epeatinca  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
inked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation ;  repentance 
leaching  us  U>  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
go  oat  of  ooTselves  for  righteousnesA  Holiness 
and  charity  Pliol  exhibits  as  its  inseparable 
coocomttanti,  or  rather  its  necessary  prodoc- 
tious,  their  absence  chsarly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
beooe  io(er  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
bis  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  thie  great '  mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
nted  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
■bowB  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
tbat  compose  them,  that  €hd  believed  on  in  the 
werld  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  may  be  deduced  from  hb  general  writings 
tbat  tbe  reason  why  eo  many  do  not  more  anxi< 
sQsly  hboor  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
tbey  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor< 
tuee  of  this  fondamentaj  principle  la  so  great, 
tbat  our  spiritual  enemy  ie  not  so  perseveringly 
bent  00  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
is;  OS  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  fbunda- 
tioD  of  oar  fitith.  He  knows  if  be  can  under. 
nine  this  strong  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
fire  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
ntn  rebellion  sprong  from  unbelief^  so  all  sob- 
nqaeot  obedienoe,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
^o  faith. 

Saint  Pao!  shows  faith  to  be  a  ricf ortettf  prin- 
ciple. There  b  no  other  quality  which  can  en- 
ible  us  to  overcome  the  worldf.  Faith  is  the 
aalj  •ucceeefol  competitor  with  secular  allure, 
meet  The  world  c^rs  things  great  in  human 
atimation,  but  it  is  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
Quke  great  things  look  little ;  it  effects  this  pur. 
^oee  by  reducing  them  to  their  real  dimensions. 

*  I  Ito.  chap  ii. 


Nothing  but  faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of 
this  world*s  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  of  heaven ;  nothing  else  can  give  ns 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  mesr 
sores  it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  tbe  only 
light  which  shows  a  Christian  that  the  universe 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  aoeeptance,  if  it  must  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  the 
risk  of  his  souL 

Saint  Paul  demoastrales  in  his  own  instancOt 
that  fiiith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing, bat  a  trmngforminf^  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affisctions,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
aU  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplificatioa 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— faith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  mau» 
Thus  his  iifb  as  well  as  his  writmgs  prove  that 
Aith  is  an  operoltng  principle,  a  strenuous,  in. 
floential,  vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self- 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  poU 
lute.  Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Lowe  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  ie 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  bat 
quickened  fiir  the  service  of  man.  Grcnuine  faith 
doee  not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  &ith  of  many  is 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slothful 
than  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  oonee- 
quences  it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therafbre  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  append  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Hence 
we  hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  the/ruttf  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  etr- 
tue:  and  it  b  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
^the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi- 
ness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  souls ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  tbe  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall  *  prove  whether  we  aie 
in  faith.' 

Though  a  genuiae  faith  is  peremptory  in  its 
dedeion  and  rasoiute  in  its  obedienoe,  yet  it 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  b  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instanoe  of  Abraham*s  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  insteed  ef  valuing  himself  on  tbe 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gnve  Wsrv  Is  Oodg 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  why  mith  b  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  jostifioalion, 
b,  because  it  is  a  grace  wbieb,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory ;  that  it  b  the  only 
attribute  which  subducu  nothin|r  ibr,  derives 
nothing  fVom  self.  Whjr  are  christian  and  be- 
liever convertible  terms,  if  this  living  prindph 
be  no  gronnd-work  of  fab  chaiaetsff.    I^  the» 
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It  rappliev  his  d2itiii|fai«lirBff  appellation,  should 
It  not  be  hia  goverDing*  spirit  of  action  7 

Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
earried  out  of  his  natural  character;  that  be 
who,  bj  his  persecuting^  spirit,  courted  the  fa- 
fDur  e^  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  sboold  be 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre. 
judices,  supported  by  no  human  protection,  sua- 
tained  alone  by  the  grace  of  Him  whom  he  had 
stoutly  opposed;  that  his  confidence  m  God 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  man :  that  tho  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
be  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi. 
ties,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
ticms  should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  his  judgment  and  understaadibg  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
should  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  fierce- 
ness  into  gentleness,  his  untameable  pride  into 
eharity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness,— can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  nature,  on  any  prmcipie  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God? 

Afler  this  instance,— «nd,  blessed  be  God,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others,— shall  the  doctrine  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  7 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtuaUy  puts  the  re- 
noTation  of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  OFid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations of  Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian be  discouraged :  let  not  his  faith  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  not  exa- 
mined into  its  truth ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  belicTer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
dence, is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosophical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reasoner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the  decent  moralist 


CHAP.  V. 

Tkt  monUUff  wf  Saint  Paul, 

CHitiBTiAiimr  was  a  second  creation.  It  com* 
plated  the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  its 
confederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
jnly  could  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
Mive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weight 
iato  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super  induction 
of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afilicted,  comparatively  light  It  gave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  sction,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  lifii  to  death. 

It  is  a  role  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
flODcloaions  must  alwars  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  science ;  that  error  will  be  ineviCa. 
bio,  while  men  examine  the  conclusions  of  one 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  therefore  absurd  for  a  mathema- 
tician, whose  conclusions  ought  to  be  grounded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  rhetorician. 

May  not  this  role  be  trsjosfbrred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  morals  7 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  wtt  by  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serious 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  worldly 
school ;  not  being  at  ail  able  to  judge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  religious  maa*s  morals  are 
the  result  ^ 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the  con- 
vene of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
the  real  Christian*  being  a|vareof  the  principles 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  tiiat  his  conclusion* 
should  grow  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumerable 
converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moral  works 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  religion.  Ther 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  prineipe.  Morali- 
ty is  not  the  instrument  but  the  effect  of  con- 
version. It  cannot  say,  *  Awake  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shaO 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  life, 
Uicn  nioraUty,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspirin|r 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  iri- 
tality,  and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  symp. 
toms,  not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  Yigoroos 
health. 

Saint  Paul  u  sometimes  represented  not  mere- 
!y  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, — this  is  rea- 
dily granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex- 
clusively great  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  li- 
mited to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  compositions^ 
and  is  not  the  consummate  moral  perfection 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  charactsr  so 
consistently  display,  sometimes,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, yet  placed  in  the  back  ground  ? 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  acoom- 
plishroent  of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  effected  by  any  other  man ;  though  he  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  the 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfolded, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  worxs  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  have  such  fall- 
length  pictures.  And  for  this  reason;  what 
was  lefl  imperfect  in  their  delineation  by  their 
respective  historians,  is  completely  filled  up  by 
tlieir  own  compositions.  The  narratives  ma^ 
bo  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ;  their 
own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of  counte- 
nance, the  force  of  expressions  and  tho  warmth 
of  colouring 
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It  iuniistirs  4  complete  answer  to  those  who 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  ^race,  on  the  supposed 
(Toaod  of  their  encouraging  sin  ;  that  as  there 
Derer  was  a  man  who  expanded  and  illastrated 
those  doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
whose  character  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
OQOsistent  and  high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  sacred  precursors,  Paul  always 
squally  maintains  the  freeness  of  grace,  and  the 
neeessity  of  holiness.  The  character  of  faith 
tt  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
vhidi  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercises  and 
oonssqnences  of  faith,  is  the  sign  of  its  reality. 
Action,  and  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
they  are  the  roost  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
Life  evidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
fisparafe  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effects, 
and  estinwts  tneir  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
Jamas  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
gainst  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  asserter  of  doctrines. 
For  these  two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex< 
iaied  in  their  roinds,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  Saint  James,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
his  rival,  is  equally  zealous  in  the  inculcation 
of  practice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle ;  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invariably 
with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con- 
firmation of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per- 
fect agreement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  Jamea  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi- 
ple for  which  each  is  contending,  fVom  the  same 
exaoiSple,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  far  is  I^al  from  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
be  expressly  declares  *  that  God  will  render  to 
ever/  man  according  to  his  deeds.*    So  peremp- 
tory on  (his  head,  tnat  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain*  tliem  ;  so 
desirous  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  them,  but  be  *  care- 
fhr  in  the  performance ;  jk>  far  from  thinking, 
that,  af\er  his  conversion,  man  was  to  be  an  in- 
active recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en- 
joins  us  to  be  '  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
—the   reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  tne 
Lord.*    He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse- 
verance, and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symp- 
faun.  His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
eoosistent,  progressive.    7*his  mooe  of  instruc 
tion  is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
emotion,  oo  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
&ocy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  the  twelfth  of  Romans,  the  fifth 
of  Tfaessalonians,  the  whole  Epistle  of  Titus, 
tad  the  two  last  chapters  to  the  Ephesians, — 
ivery  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
;iractioe  from  some  corresponding  principle  ,- 
or  else,  afler  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  be  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo- 
rals growing  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  iL  In- 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
Epistle,  into  which  the  very  essence  of  Gospel 
doctrines  is  infused  and  compressed,  all  the  so 


cial,  personal,  and  relative  duties  are  specifically 
detailed  and  enjoined : — ^the  affection  of  hus- 
bands, the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination an^  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  be  kept  from  stealing,  *  a  tongue 
from  evil  speaking,'  a  body  maintained  in  *  tem- 
porance,  soberness,  and  chastity;*  a  guarded 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carriage;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  proposed  with  a  minute- 
ness which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  but 
with  bis  own  catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kitidred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  g(x>d  report ;  if  there 
oe  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.* 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law, 
he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it :  but  he 
fixes  it  on  its  true  basis ;  while  he  denies  its 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishes*  its  importance 
as  a  rule.  He  vindicates  its  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  for  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
duct In  no  instance,  however  light,  does  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  it,  or  discountenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  it  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary virtue  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  opposite.  Apd 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  than  Paul :  no  one  more  severely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  more  unequivo- 
cal! v  commended  *  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  soi:^d  prac 
tice,  that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs ; — so  far  from  slacken- 
ing diligence,  that  it  gives  viiei^our  to  its  activity; 
— so  far  from  maising  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  its  constant  language  is,  Watch; — so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  say  unto  aU — watch  !* 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act  ;•— 
they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  loilling  to  com- 
municate. He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodness  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  God.  In  other  words,  the 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Quali- 
ties merely  amiable  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  possessed  even  by  animals,  and 
possessed  in  a  very  high  decrree,  as  affection  for 
4ieir  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati. 
tude  for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  the 
signs  of  hypocrisy  In  professors,  an  against  f:in. 
ful  practice.  Like  Him  he  is  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  hr^aven 
Holv  practice  is  indeed  the  only  si^^n  to  the  ' 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  nnd  in  a 
good  measure  is  a  siern  to  himself.  It  h  the 
principal  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  rptri. 
butive  sentence  of  tiie  last  day. — Paul  tlierefurs 
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calls  that  daj  *  the  revelatimi  of  the  righteous 
jadgment  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
uf  his  forming  the  judgment,  bit  of  his  declar- 
ing it  God,  who  witnessed  the  act  when  it  was 
done,  and  the  motive  which  impelled  it,  wants 
himself  no  such  endence  to  assist  his  decision, 
but  he  uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels 
his  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  says 
an  eminent  divine,  *  the  judse  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  ne  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion,  but  he 
will  bring  forth  his  works.** 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound.  Me 
grace  of  Gid  bringeth  §alvaium,  were  it  unac- 
companied by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  dogged  with  such  an  en- 
cumbering consequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  is  emcted  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 
ing grace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves ; 
Ibr  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
cepts,  of  the  law.  No  one  ever  more  unremit- 
tingly opposed  those  who  represent  the  constant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates  the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
^f  dot^,  without  which  even  that  love,  which  is 
sometimes  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — ^thatlove,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu- 
ine  source  of  all  acceptable  performance,— might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  love, 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion  which 
furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Grospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  into  a  pre- 
tence  for  licentious  conduct  He  strviuously 
refutes  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun- 
ciations :  the  Gospel  invites  to  goodness  bv  the 
most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  Ined  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  love,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  *  constraineth  ;*  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 
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others  as  the  experience  of  God's  goodnejg  ■» 
ourselves  ?  Who  is  so  ready  tci  show  mercy  as 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  f)rom  this  lovw 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundation.  AU  tbo 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source ;  all 
the  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If 
Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of 
hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true 
consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Grace  of  God 
hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical  object, 
*  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  nothing 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the  de- 
Parading  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  includes 
in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only  a 
scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  down 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  standard. 
They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple  *  be- 
yond  tiie  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  not 
specifically  commanded,  is  superfluous ;  what  is 
above  their  own  pitch  is  unnecessary.  If  they 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  thev  insist  that  it  is 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  Ume^peaee^ 
andyoy'  of  the  apostle,  are  desirable,  they  do  not 
desire  them  ha  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  views 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  use 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  they  consider  as 
something  which  the  enthusiastic  reader  does 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are  made 
fur  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origin, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motives  to 
various  practice,  not  derived  from  the  hope  of 
future  blessedness,  will  be  inefficient  There  is 
a  powerful  obligation  to  *  perfect  holiness*  to 
those  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God.* 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seat  of  glory. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  a 
man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of  some 
social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  valued ;  but  these  qua- 
lities  a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  hesrt,  without 
desiring  *  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  him.' 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  but  thai 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  W'  thout 
the  *  honour  which  cometh  from  €rod.*  tB9  po. 
rity,  sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  Paul's 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo- 
ral  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah's 
spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  un- 
known under  any  other  mode  of  instruition. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
his  natural  state,  to  rebel  against  these  doc 
trines,  even  while  he  professes  himself  an  ad 
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VDCftte  tar  virtue ;  to  set  ap  the  virtue  which  he 
nresames  that  be  possefiseii,  against  religion,  to 
tf  hich  he  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  ?erj  elevation 
«hich  it  gives  to  virtue :  this,  more  than  the 
doctrines,  and  even  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
ktico,  is  the  real  caose  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  get 
rid  of  the  argoment,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  Micah*s 
religion  :  'To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
bambiy  with  thy  God,*  was  enough  (or  them. 
In  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
able, and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity,  what  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
think  bow  nearly  the  Prophet*s  religion  ap- 
proiicbed  that  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
diflEerenoe  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
iriiGsoat  of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
they  IiTed  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  conse- 
quently adopt  the  principle  he  enjoins :  we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine*  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  Grod,  is  a  principle  which 
stretches  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
revelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
iheir  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
oUigation.  It  communicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
kaowkdged  infection.  Living  under  a  public 
reeognition  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
prond  heart  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  do  more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
ascribe  to  the  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
inflacnoe  kis  mlod,  has  made  right  actions  so 
aommon,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Others,  who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
direct  iflnmination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays»  which,  if  the  con. 
veyance  is  too  imperfect  to  communicate  reli- 
|ioas  warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

Wc  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
ITS  withoat  certain  bad  qualities.  But  this  is 
vet  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  natnie.  All  vices  are  not  affinities ;  of 
course  the  vory  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
■ddon  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousness 
avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo- 
lence; bat  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
they  all  spring  trom  the  same  source ;  the  same 
tentain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paul*s  moral 
Bian  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
•elloDs ;  nor  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
^  his  profession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
aesf,  he  must  be  fervent  in  Spirit  While 
transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  must 
be  serving  the  Lard.  In  worldly  moralists,  the 
excessive  pursuit  of  business,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
nutr,  leaves  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
Almost  exclusive  attachment  to  it  In  the  heart, 
longa/hir  the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
Ibe  liankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of^its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of 
its  amusement. 

Again,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  ho  prac- 


tises some  virtues,  is  indifferent  to  others.  He 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris 
tian  niorality  as  taught  bjr  St  Paul  hanffs  as  it 
were  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  trom  h%$ 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all ;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervadtbg  like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character. 
We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  ApostIe*s  meaning.  His  preceptive  pas- 
sages are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven  ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
its  fi'uits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  weU 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  he  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  ob&. 
dience  of  the  life,  he  brings  the  very  thoughts 
and  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it  He  dwolls 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual offences.  He  knew  that  many  would  re. 
probate  bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  He 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-rninded  is  death,*  twenty  believe  in  the 
miraculous  gifl  of  tongues,  and  even  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  Mcause  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  thesu  trenches  on  their  purse,' or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  calls  *  domff  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,*  and  *•  a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,*  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com- 
fort require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal ;  fhim 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe- 
tite,— ^ic  dl  this  uiey  come  short;  to  all  this 
their  rule  does  not  extend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  amiablo,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  faith  ;* 
these  good  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  dbristianity  never  existed;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  ike  tkoughU^ 
into  the  caplitUy  of  ChrUU  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  witli 
this  self-imposed  legislation. 
Even  if  no  religion   had  ever  existed,  if  a 
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Deity  did  not  exist, — far  the  reference  is  not  to 
religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity, — such  mo- 
rality woald  be  acceptable  to  society,  because 
to  society  it  is  profitable.  But  how  can  action 
be  pleasing  to  God  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  blessing  him?  How  can  any  conduct  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage, 
to  whom  it  gives  no  glory  7 

Scripture  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obe- 
dience,  both  rational  and  spii;ituaL  But  it 
would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
there.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
•nly  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a'heart,  and 
a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey ;  assistance  u  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indispensable 
as  precept ; — all  which  requisites  are  not  only 
promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Ditintereatedness  of  Saint  PmU. 

Tns  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  does 
not  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue ;  in  the  performance 
of  some  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
some  wrong  one,  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
whole  soalfor  God.  This  generous  surrender  of 
self,  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
self  is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends, 
no  secret  reserves.  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straightforward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in  view 
without  deflection,  and  he  pursues  it  without 
weariness. 

Saint  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit,  than  his  indiffer- 
ence to  popularity.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pa^an  sage  hae 
reached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
has  been  found  to  attain. 

This  successful  aposUe  was  so  fsx  from  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  it  In  some  subsequent  instruc- 
tors, this  vanity  was  probably  the  first  teed  of 
heresy  ;  the  sound  of  Ebionites  and  Marcionites 
would  as  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founders, 
as  bringing  over  proselytes  to  their  opinions 
would  delight  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master, 
would  naturally  abase  himself.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  A  polios,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved ?*  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
such  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — *  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
Apollos  as  yours,  for  aU  things  are  ywin? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  period  to  which 
these  words  are  an  introduction.  It  wonld  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax :  *  Let  no 
man  glory  in  men ;  for  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
world,  or  lite,  or  death ;  or  things  present  or 


things  to  come ;  all  are  years,  and  your  are 
Christie  and  Christ  is  6od*8.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  hnman  nature  te 
this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to  prevent  ex. 
cessive  individual  attachments.  There  is  no  in 
stance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so  little  die- 
tinguishing  himselfl  He  chooses  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  himself  in  the 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — ^This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  his  Epistles, 
by  his  humility  m  attaching,  to  his  own,  some 
name  of  fiir  inferior  note,  as  his  associate  in  tho 
work ;— **  Paul  and  Sosthenes* — *  Paul  and  8yl- 
vanus' — *•  Tiftiotheus  our  brother ;' — and  in  writ, 
ing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  connects  both  the 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in  mind 
that  the  apostles  were  the  disseminators,  not  the 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  they  preached. 
Miraculous  as  his  conversion  had  been,  superior 
as  were  his  endowments,  favoured  as  he  was  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  not  assume, 
but  he  rejected,  any  distinction,  and  only  in- 
eluded  himself  among  the  teachers  of  their  corn- 
mon  Christianity.  Thus  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  a  standing  pattdhi  of  humility,  and 
of  the  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their  ap- 
plication, and  their  snccess,  to  him,  from  whom 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  derived. 

Saint  Baul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  who  assert 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  other, 
with  those  abstracted  mystics,  who  profess  an 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  superhuman 
disdain  of  any  recompence  but  that  which  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  He  was  not  above 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righte- 
ousness  which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  free  g\fi 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  ,too  proud  and 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  animating- 
principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  almost  annihi- 
lated his  sense  of  sufiering.  Invisible  things 
were  made  so  clear;  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  remote 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  who  always 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  afflicted  life,  and  the  duration 
of  eternal  happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  future 
present;  love  so  made  the  labour  light;  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  a 
measure ; — that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  tho 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  in 
which  he  was  assured,  that  light,  purity,  holiness, 
and  happiness  would  be  enjoyed  in  their  most 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sustained  his 
hope,  but  exhilirated  his  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  U9  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  have 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction ;  it  is 
because  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  on  the  same  ob- 
jects, nor  our  hearts  warmed  with  the  same 
affections;  it  is  because  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed so  sparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  state,  la 
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vfaieh  his  was  aapremel^  devoted.  Oag^ht  we 
to  com  plain,  that  we  eojoy  not  the  same  sup- 
porta,  nor  the  same  consolations,  while  we  do 
no*  put  oorselves  in  the  same  way  to  obtain 
tbemT 

But  t])oii|^  Paul  was  no  disciple  of  that  meta- 
physical theology,  which  makes  snch  untaught 
distinctioDs,  as  to  separate  our  love  of  Grod  firom 
iny  regard   to  our  own  beatitude ;  though  he 
night  h»ve  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  by 
cither  of  the  classes  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
raade,  yet  true  disinterestedness  was  eminently 
his  characteriBtic.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
btiag  so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
aever  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safety, 
or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be  found.    If 
be  coostdered  his  own  su^rings,  be  considered 
Ibem  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.    *  Whether  we 
be  afBicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salva* 
tioo.*    The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  was  *■  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,' 
was,  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encou- 
raged by  his  snfiferings.    So  also  of  his  consola- 
tions ;  tne  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  vas,  that  others  might  be  animated  b^ 
them.    This  aaziety  for  ue  proficiency  of  his 
eooverts,  in  preference  to  his  own  safety ;  his 
dispositioo  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  great  design  of  his  ministry ;  his 
hnoibks  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  m  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  might  *  not 
biraself  be  cast  away  ;*~-form|  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
ea  most  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
parallel. 

The  nDioa  of  generosity  and  self-denial,— «nd 
without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — was  pe- 
culiarly exemplified  in  our  apostle. — His  high- 
minded  iodepeodenoe  on  man  had  nothing  oC 
the  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  *  now 
to  abound  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani- 
BOOS  dre^d  of  it,  for  he  *  knew  how  to  want* 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  ecdeaiastical 
body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  re<}uita] 
of  their  labours,  be  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  participation  for  himself. — *  I  have  V8ed  none 
tf  ti^9€  tMingg  !*  This  wise  and  dignified  ah- 
itinence  in  the  original  formation  of  a  church, 
irhich  must  be  founded*  before  provision  can  be 
made  for  its  continuance,  while  it  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
him  with  the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
effect,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi- 
aiaters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
sboold  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
6o«pel,  be  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
kindness  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Chriatian  ministers 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  long  expostulatory  argument,  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  spiritual  in- 
•trnetion  of  others : — the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  is  supported  at  the  public 
expense  ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard;  the  focder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  bis 


flock;  the  agriculturist  by  the  profits  of  his 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allnsion 
to  a  humane  practice  iif  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  bv  a  sudden  generous  interjection, — *  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  7*  he  intimates  that  this 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  emblema- 
tical of  this  justice, — for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy,— which  ought  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
nister a  fair  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  he 
has  made  of  ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

Alter,  however,  having  declared  that  he  re- 
nounced all  reward  for  himself,  foating  that  this 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  insinua- 
tion of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  which 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompence,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  consciousness  of  dis 
interested  services. 

Saint  PauPs  conduct  in  these  instances  aflTords 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity. 
Afler  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
of  that  love,  that  the  Ooepel  wa»  preached — but 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  PauL  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in. 
strncting  so  many  nations,  of  con  verting  so  ma- 
ny cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches, — what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights  7— -Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinking,  tne  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apos- 
tie  well  say,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ  r 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus !  Tired 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
glories  of  conquest,  be  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
from  which  he  had  been  reluctanilv  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of*^  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  To  such  a  retreat  would'  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  eonsistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  fa.th. 
All  minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self-denial, 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion to  others,  of  which  he  gsve  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  out  to  his 
associates  the  duty  of  *  approvin/;  themselves 
ministers  of  Gh>d  in  afflictions,  in  Aeeessities,  in 
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diatreftses,^  lie  waa  not  himself  Zyine  on  a  hedcf 
ro4e9 ;  he  wu  not  making  light  of  Borrows,  of 
which  he  was  not  personally  partaking  ;  he  did 
not  deal  oat  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
BufTeringfl  the  bitterness  of  which  he  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  largely  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  imprisonnrants  which  it  was  possible  some 
of  fris  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with  can- 
tions  drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  he  exhorted  them  to  give  no  offence. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
credit, though  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain  from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  ike  minietry  should  not  be  blamed, 
was  because  he  knew  how  inefiectual  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  after  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companions 
were  suffering,  up  tp  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  describing  them, — ^their  hanger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedneBs  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do- 
mestic comforts,  destitute  of  a  settled  home; 
having  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
— Bring  reviledt  toe  bless  ;  being  persecuted^  toe 
suffer  it ;  bring  defamed^  we  entreat.  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Christianity ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  arainst  them  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
distinguished, — pureness^  knowledge^  kindness ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  inte- 

Srity  of  their  motives ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
loir  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  affection 
with  which  thev  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
sorrows  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  the  ministerial  character, 
while  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  success  which  might  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach ;  mingling 
good  and  evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesns  for 
Jerusalem,  Vboond  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,^  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us,  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspira^on 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;*  no 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  BO  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  persist  in  the  path  of  doty  because  it 
was  the  path  of  danger,  that  his  mighty  faith 


converted  duty  into  choice,  elevated  duty  into 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  proclamation  :  *  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  courae 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.* 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  convert 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller;  if  it  make  him 
self-abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renunciation  of 
his  jusff  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  base  ab- 
jection in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desirous 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  despise  those  to  which  he  has  a  lawfal 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingenaous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  ns.  He  always  hum- 
bles, out  never  disparages  himself.  He,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  saints,*  was, 
on  another,  *  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of 
them.*  He  that  was  *not  worthy  to  be  called 
an  apostle,*  would  yet  magnify  his  apostleship. 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach,  yet  refused  to  be  scourged  contrary  to 
law.  fie,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magis. 
trates  themselves  came  in  person  to  release  him, 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  teno- 
cence,  but  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustly  against 
other  Christians.  He,  who  ooold  sabmit  to  live 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  receive 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  his  civil 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  citizenship, but  press  his  peculiar  ground 
of  superiority  over  the  officer  who  would  have 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inheritance. 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  but  *  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,*  could  assert,  when  it 
liecame  proper,  his  liberal  education  under  a 
master  m  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  avowed  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  beat- 
ing  down  the  pride  of  *  gifts*  in  the  assuming 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  own  su- 
periority in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  exclo. 
sive  ascription  of  the  gift  to  the  Giver.  *  I  thank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongues  than 
you  all.** 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop  Horse- 
ley  calls  *  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity,*  it  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who  was  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore  that  *  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  him,*  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  the  Thessaloniane 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions — *you  know  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  have  lived  amon^ 
you.* 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practices 
and  pinions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
generally  the  most  vehemently  and  uncharitably 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  most  cold  and 
indifibrent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  the  most 

*  Acta,  eh.  lo. 
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4nrlbl  moment.  Inflexible  himselfin  every  thing 
wUdi  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  acoommo- 
4aMag  in  trivial  roatten,  about  which  men  of 
awow  views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped 
Ae  ooQise  of  his  usefulness  to  the  winding  cur- 
not  of  liie,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
■ad  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by  giving 
WSJ  in  things  indifferent,  he  might  gain  men 
Is  the  great  cause  which  he  lived  omy  to  pro- 


^e^mr  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
the  eoodesoension  that  distinguishes  his  charac- 
/tar,^/  am  ett  thinga  to  aU  men.  The  Latitn- 
dinuian  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  woirid 
Bot  eoneider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
any  other  oooasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
JBStify  ms  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
tiMt  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap- 
peUle.  This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
csndoar  tlie  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
atways  governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  un- 
beodmg. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
maxim?  *Tbat  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  Lei  those  who  josti^  its  adoption  by 
lbs  ■anctinm  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
to  which  he  employed  it*  But  is  it  not  frequent- 
ly canied  to  a  oonoeding  length,  to  which  he 
woeld  never  have  eaiaried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  is  not  the  end  itself  often  such  as  he 
woeld  not  have  sought,  even  bjy  the  best  means  7 
To  the  perversion  iS'this  sentiment  the  ftshion- 
able  doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed,— 
a  doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
daaceroos  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
whrne  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles'  views, 
as  developed  in  bis  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  ot  doing  wU  iiat  good 
may  eome,  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  JNot  only  the  pru- 
dent Noma  pretend^  to  Divine  communications 
with  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  his 
laws  might  bis  received  with  more  reverence ; 
even  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
and  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises 
be  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
night  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
bj^  their  deities^-^But  nothing  impedes  the 
BBsrch  of  truth  more  than  the  ottered  assiitanGe 
ef  ftlseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
good  canse  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  Ibrward 
with  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
of  the  best  cases,— cases  corroborated  bv  a  thou- 
sand indubitable  facts«-*have  been  injured  for 
a  time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
Bisrepresentation,or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
iU-jodging  adraccates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
above  recited,  bot  with  &r  leas  excuse,  even 
aooe  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
fracyiog  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  truth 
bad  iiuled,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
deficieucies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybilline 
•ersas,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
were  imposed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
of  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  tkluge. 
The  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writings 
and  his  life !— In  his  writings  he  declares,  m 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  *  their 
condemnation  is  just.'  In  his  life  he  suffered 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  most  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it.  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  fint  object;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  somelimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measuie.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  as  completelv  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  bis 
motives  attractive;  but  he  never  shrunk  from 
the  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  wholly  from 
things,  unseen,  future,  etemaL  *  To  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  vrith  his  holy  an- 
gels.'  *•  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  ahvJl  be 
also  glorififid  together.' — ^The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glor^  that  ahall  be  revealed.'  And  in 
this  view  he  is  not  afkaid  to  speak  of  suffering 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  is  gioen 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  auffer  far  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, but  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,-—obiects  which  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  le 
active !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  was  em 
bracing  would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
possibhr  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer 
tainlv  his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masters, 
had  ne  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
80  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  so  CMceedinglp 
mad  againat  the  Church  of  God. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  now  charao. 
ter,  he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  7  It  was 
the  same  which  he  made  of  his  supernatural 

S'aces.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectual  pride  i 
id  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufficiency  " 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  tne  accomplished  preach- 
er ?  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  to  magnify 
the  crucified  Saviour?  He  sought  no  civi/ 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  tlie  people  tc 
obey  them. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  hit 
conversion,  an^  more  than  afterwards. — He  em« 
braced  Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  iti 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  influ. 
enced  by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal  attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fol 
lower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  be  mighl 
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be  aocQBed  of  dinppointineiit  in  his  hopes,  or 
pusiHanimitjT  in  hie  temper.  Was  it  prolmble 
then,  that  on  any  lower  principle  he  woald  en- 
counter every  hazard,  sacrifice  e?ery  hope,  an- 
nihilate every  possibility  of  preferment,  for  the 
cause  of  a  man,  after  his  ignominious  death, 
whom  ho  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan- 
get  was  less  alarming,  and  the  hope  less  uncer- 
tain. 

His  strong  fkith  was  fortified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdoed  a  weals  one.  His 
teal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  7  The 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se- 
cure his  safety  7 — Did  he  soften  an  onjMdatable 
truth  to  attract  upon  falae  grounds  7  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  io  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  proselyte's  7  Did  he  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  he  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours  7  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Master^s  crown 
of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju- 
ries had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac- 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it  I  Jesus,  affer  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power, — deeds  re- 
peatedly performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
fbre  the  same  spectators — never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  fer  s  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  tlte  homage  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  meek- 
ness; but  when  the^  would  have  worshipped 
them,  *  they  rent  their  clothes.* 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelRh  of  the  second  of  Co- 
rinthians. Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sup- 
port could  have  prmluced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotedness  so  sublime. 

The  afHictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distinguished  character  of  God^s  favour.    The 

Suce  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apostle  nei- 
er  exempted  him  fruia  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op. 
posite  direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na- 
ture  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Saint  PauPs  prudence  in  hie  conduct  towarde 

the  Jew$, 

Thk  judgment  of  Saint  Paul  is  remarkably 


manifbst  in  the  juzta-position  of  things. '  In 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  Rome, 
among  whom  were  manv  Jews  for  whoso  bene, 
fit  he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  colours.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  corroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian,*  wboi 
though  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  in 
still  blacker  shades,  and  without  the  decorom 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vi6e,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  we 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ro- 
mans. As  if  the  wisdom  of  Goo  had  been  do- 
sirous  of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lips  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jews, 
the  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exactly 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  fere- 
knowledge  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  universal  violation  of  the 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not,  manifested 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  con. 
nection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  taken 
against  the  justice  of  God,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  in- 
asmuch  as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  in 
offending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breakhig- 
un wittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience ;  they  haid 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stilled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies; 
thev  had  confeunded  the  distinctions  of  ^ood 
and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insensible. 
*  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  theao 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  then 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi- 
deous portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex> 
cuse,  and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  self-complacency,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfully  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  liko 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  tho 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  verr 
next  chapter  f  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frightrbl 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  fhim  the  life,  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  xm morali- 
ties fer  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  in  the 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufficiency,  arro- 
gance, and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  eo 
distinguished  a  fbature  in  the  Pharisaic  charac^ 
ter.    Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 
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dutribative  jufltice.  The  Jews  had  einned,  not 
OBtiy  a^aijist  the  lawa  they  knew,  bat  the  law 
they  venerated.'^TIiey  rented  in  the  law,  not 
with  grmtitode  for  the  distinction,  bat  with  se. 
cnrity  in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  rained, 
be  so^gesta,  by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  ex- 
ternal advantages  which  would  have  been  their 
gbvy,  bad  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
aabatitale  for  piety.  What  apology  should  he 
now  offer  ^r  the  sine  of  the  chosen  nation,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the  boasters 
ef  ihe  law,  distingaisbed,  not  only  by  having 
noeived,  but  by  being  the  hereditary,  exclusive 
proprietors  of  the  Divine  Oracles  7  Tlias,  while 
be  ooDviets  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awful 
lesKMi  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forms  and 
piuftesioo,  tbat  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers- 
bg  tbe  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but 
oaly  as  ibey  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
suboit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
eepts.  The  apostle  reminds  thera,  that  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  will,  which  they  pos- 
•essed ;  nor  tbe  approbation  of  *  things  that  are 
exceJleiit,'  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
eonfident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
skill  to  goide  tbe  l^nd ;  nor  the  form  of  know- 
ledge; nor  tbe  letter  of  tbe  law,  which  could 
avui  without  personal  holiness. 

After  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  tbemselves 
the  wrong  things  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  things  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
tarns  apon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
Isrnintortes  respecting  their  own  practice ;  per. 
sonaUy  applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instmetioa  of  where  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  very  points  of  conduct  which 
they  insisted  on;  proving  apon  them,  that 
tbrougb  this  glaring  inconsistency,  *  the  name 
of  God  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.* 

Tbos  be  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  tlie  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  jadged 
aeoording  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
conseienttoas  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
bot  aggravate  offenoe.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
oar  exactness  in  forms  and  obeervanoes,  and 
wiO  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  oommend- 
aUe ;  but  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  tbe  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
bat  fbrm.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  be  de- 
darasv  as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
be  is  a  Jew  who  is  tme  inwardly^  noi  in  the  let' 
Ur,  6n<  in  the  heart  and  the  sptrif,  wkoie  fraiee 
ienot  of  men^  but  of  Ood, 

By  the  august  simplicity  and  inoontroverti- 
Us  reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  sQpematoral  power  which  accompanied  it, 
be  brooght  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
frem  its  feftiest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
tho  theology,  without  aimuig  at  tbe  splendour, 
of  the  roost  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  tbe  Ro- 
assns  in  his  admired  work  mi  the  *  Nature  of  the 
^o^*  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  tbe  demonstration  of  tbe  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
bo  *  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought 
to  nothing  tbe  understanding  of  tbe  prudent  ^ 

Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 


position of  his  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no  oc 
casion  of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and  fVe- 
quently  intimates  how  ill  it  became  such  an  in< 
significant  and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority,  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  them  with  means, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul  used 
none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews,  *  he  heart 
thera  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God/  but 
instantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  his 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  zeaj  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perverseness 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them, 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  indifference; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apoetle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
law  of  Moses  bad  been  committed  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  given  were  in- 
terdicted from  any  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  been -found 
(or  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  evorv  captive  of  sin  and  ignorance 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  PauPs  original  destination  was, 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
though  bis  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
consecrated  to  that  innumerable  mass  to  whom 
the  narrow  minded  Jews  grudged  the  very 
chance  of  access  to  heaven ;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regaM,  that  he 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  his  dis- 
courses  to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  his 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

ft  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  shoulc* 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de« 
positaries  of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  tbe  Almighty ;  which  revelations  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
aboondmg  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  cf 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  people, 
they  had,  afler  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten 
sive  traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know 
ledge  of  the  one  true  Grod  amun^  the  Gentiles. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  served  as  a  prelado  to  tbe  appearance 
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of  Christiaxiity  in  these  countries,  and  would 
probably  lessen  their  indisposition  to  receive  it. 
By  the  same  providential  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  educes  good  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Cluudius,  in  banishing^  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  countries : — and,  to  mention 
another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though'  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Grospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
6od*s  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
— that  the  mo«t  extensive  plana  of  doins  good 
lo  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  unabated  zeal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel-mes- 
sage, the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  right$  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  su^equent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
prejudices.  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  was  consistent  with 
that  which  he  now  professed ;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
off  ever^  plausible  ground  of  complaint  Thus, 
in  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly 
instructs  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal* 
lowed  up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
strokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain; moroseness  and  ill-humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
recommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affords  80  unamiabU  and  so  onfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confbr  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.t  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  dointr  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  should  be  taught  to  place  his  de 
pendance  on  any  thing  but  the  Saviour.  He 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  introductory 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  of 
candour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  acting 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  in  differ- 
ent instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  usages 
than  by  a  violent  opposition  to  mere  forms  tc 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  conscientiously 
persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  is 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.  In  vain 
the  meridian  sue  of  Truth  darts  his  full  beams 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  strongest 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejudice 
knows  how  to  blend  antipathies.  It  leagued 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilato 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pre- 
fer the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jesus 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  but  Caesar.* 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  Pharisee 
and  the  infidel  Sadducce  against  raul,  till  his 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party-spirit,  suspended,  but  did  not  ex- 
tinguish their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  in 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  most  discor- 
dant in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  truth 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  unit« 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  nad  not  only  blinded  the  under- 
standing of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that  *  if  they  would  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free' — as  they  had  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  *  we  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,'  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-slaves  in  ESgypt, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  minds 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  he 
obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  Is  increased  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance  lefl  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  oareer  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  witt 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  be 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  ao 
much  nearer  to  that  which  he  had  adopted,  thaii 
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froni  the  higher  dan  of  the  Pagans,  who  stood 
•t  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  it*  Caia- 
pbaa,  Ananias,  TertuIIus,  and  the  whole  ^nhe- 
drim,  were  far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix, 
Featas,  Gallio,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesos,  or 
the  mlera  of  Thessalonica. 

Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  prejndice 
did  iU  worst,  the  Roman  jadge  who  condemned 
d»  Sa?ioiir  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
the  High  Priest,  who  deliTered  him  up.  While 
the  Jews  cried.  Crucify  !  the  Grovernor  declared 
*  he  foand  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  but  for  the 
sopplenefls  and  venality  of  his  character,  would 
mve  protected  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to 
lewish  higotry.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia- 
phas  eat  the  matter  short  on  the  plea  oCesptdi- 
cacf* — *  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
bt  the  people.*  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
Cnnd  a  patron  worthy  of  itself. 

There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesly;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were  glimpses 
of  glory  breaking  through  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  was  shrouded,  which  excited  a  curiosity  not 
immingled  with  fear  in  the  ^reat  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  srand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
in^tinctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  soblime.  Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  sur- 
prised into  something  like  an  involuntary  re- 
ipeet.  mixed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
tan  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered, 
is,  thftt  the  oniibrm  temper  and  conduct  of  Saint 
Paul  with  the  Jews  was  eminently  calculated 
to  parry  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
reason,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
was  not  invincible. 

In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agripp^  appears  to  have 
been  Che  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  raani- 
tested  any  show  of  candour  towards  him.  Even 
the  ofended  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
his  discoorse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say- 
ing, *  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter  ;* 
thus  civilly  softening  rejection  into  procrastina- 
tion ; — ^wlule  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
Jewish  people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real 
desire  of  in^mation. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex- 
ception, and  are  accordingl;^  distinguished  by 
ene,  who  rarelv  employs  epithets,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Saint  raul,  with  the  appellation  of  *  no- 
Ue.*  This  thinkin(|[  people  did  not  lightiy  em- 
brace the  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
eeited  it  upon  rational  examination,  daily 
Karching  the  Scriptures;  thus  presenting  us 
vith  an  example  of  that  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
son which  constitutes  the  character  of  a  sound 


Tboogh  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Stint  Paid  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from  one 
city  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  l%essalonica 
did,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  excite  a  per- 
seention  against  him. 

TIm  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
is  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct  Are  there 
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not,  at  this  favourod  period  of  light  and  know 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  professioyi,  who  mam- 
fest  more  hostility  towards  those  who  are  la- 
bouring to  procure  instruction  fbr  the  Hindoos, 
than  towards  Hindooism  itself?  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  opposite  charac 
ter  7  and  is  not  the  remark  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flames than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  7  If|  like  the  apostie,  a 
man  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  desires  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a  surer  test  of  his 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure 
of  his  enemies ;  of  their  hostiUty  he  was  assured 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  case,  risking  the  loss 
of  his  friends. 

Saint  PauPs  prudence,  under  .the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  him  to  adopt  very  different  mea- 
sures in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentiles ;  measures  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  classes,  both  in  their 
civil  and  religious  circumstances.  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown ;  of 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glory  and  tho  shame. 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fully  be- 
lieved, they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jesus 
Christ  *  He  came  to  his  own,*  but  his  own,  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequentiy 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefore, 
he  had  substantial  grounds  on  which  to  expos- 
tulate; analogies,  from  which  to  argue;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believed;  predictions,  of 
which  they  bad  expected  the  accomplishment ; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse, he  had  to  plead  the  actual  recent  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  refbrences  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  of  our  own  country  has  since 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them  t7ie  analogy 
of  revealed  religion  with  the  eomtitution  ana 
eouroe  of  nature.*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  rather  than  their  intel- 
lect or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both,— 
for  their  wisdom  hsd  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first  prin- 
ciples, he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take. 
Ho  could  not  improve  upon  polytheism  there 
was  no  such  thin?  as  mending  idolatry ;  it  was 
not  a  building  to  he  repaired ;  it  must  be  demo- 
lished ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  out  fW>m 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever- 
lasting edifice ;  the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  away. 
A  clear  stage  must  be  lefl  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabilities 
old  things  were  past  away,  all  things  must  be 
come  new. 
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The  San  of  Rig^teoamest  which  was  to  «b- 
■orb  the  faint,  but  not  false,  lights  of  Jadaism, 
was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Paganism. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
tbou^fht  that  they  could  not  hare  too  many  rods, 
nor  too  little  religion)  wonld  have  added  Jesus 
to  the  number  of  their  deities.  Paul  abhorred 
any  such  compromise.  *  We  know,*  says  he, 
*an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.'  Such  an  as- 
sociation, therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and 
bad,  but  of  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris- 
tianity  would  not  accept  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mythologio  rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
Messed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  Known  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
tition  wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, a  cordial  kindness  for  'his  brethren 
after  the  flesh.*  His  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved,^for 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafted  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  Crod  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped  by  both,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;' 
while  Paganism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  to  this  day  surviving  Israel 
remains  without  a  temple,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon remains  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

PatiTs  Judgmeta  in  hi§  ^Uireimne  with 
the  Pagans, 


It  is  amonff  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  fow  con- 
verts, and  his  death  so  many.  The  more  afibct- 
tug  were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  was  the 
indignation  thoy  excited ;  the  deeper  was  the 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  much  the  more  vehemently  were  they 
exasperated  against  him;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  miracles,  so  much  the  faster  did  they 
accelerate  his  ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did 
not  this  prove,'  says  the  eloquent  Boesuet,  *  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring  all 
men  to  Him?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood?*  This  he  himself  predicted— *  And 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.* 
Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishing to  our  shallow  wisdom,  that  the  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  few  proselytes  to  his 
own  faith,  and  his  apostles  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  who  denied  him  should,  after  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
•sermon,  the  consciences  of  three  thousand  audi- 
tors ;  and  that  the  persecutor,  who  reviled  Him, 
should  beoome  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  the 
•conversion  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn- 
ed  and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  It  might 
have  been  produced  against  him,  that  he  care- 


Ailly  avoided  those  cultivated  cities  where  men 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  consistency  oF 
the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  by  which  its  Divinitjr 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  might  have  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paul's  integrity,  that 
he  confined  bis  preaiohing  to  the  countries  whicli 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  would  be 
less  acute  in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and 
more  easily  imposed  upon  by  impoetures  whieb 
men  of  liberal  education  would  hare  immedi- 
ately detected.  His  visitinpr  every  city  famous 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such  charge 
in  after  ages.  *  Because,'  says  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, ^if  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  nature  and 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  in 
dubitable  in  after  times,  that  the  Gospel  was 
supported  by  those  greet  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  in  every  country  by 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatrv  was  de. 
stroyed  and  Christianity  established  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  PauTwas  with  more  propriety  selected 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had 
been  of  Gentile  extraction;  none  but  a  teacher, 
educated  as  he  had  been,  under  an  eminent 
Jewiah  doctor,  would  have  t>een  so  competent  to 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  proofs 
that  the  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jeeos 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictions 
of  those  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfSect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiles 
previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  uiller  confirmation 
would  refer  them. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  Saint  PauPs  reception  among 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  populace.  Among  the 
former,  the  *  common  people,  who  had  heard 
Jesus  gladly,*  must  have  had  their  preiudioes 
softened,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  even 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
seen  and  heard  of  his  miracles  with  astonish- 
ment They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wonder- 
ful eflbcts  produced  by  Saint  Peter's  sermon. 
Their  minds  were  beoome  so  favourably  die- 
posed,  that  after  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John,t  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  them,  *  because  of  the  people,  for  all 
men  glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done.' 

While  Uie  Heathen  governors  seem,  in  theit 
transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  molti- 
tude  appear  to  have  been  more  fhrious  than  the 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaders  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Christ ;  the  Gentile  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  amon|^ 
the  Jews  detested  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  as 
a  bodv  despised  the  Jews,  whilst  tiiey^  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modificatioo 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition, 
made  worse  by  the  ofibnsive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  un philosophical  and  inorediUe 

•  Mseknight  on  the  Lift  of  Saint  Paul 
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were  Urngiit  under  the  old  dispeDntioii. 
Tba  ooDtempt  of  the  Gentilei  was  fbonded  on 
their  ignorance  of  the  tme  religion  of  Judaiem, 
«Dd  that  again  had  prevented  any  inquiry  into 
their  <^tniooB.  From  the  prejadioed  pen  of  Ta- 
ciinea  and  the  earcastic  muae  of  Juvenal,  we  see 
the  disdain  in  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
writexB,  only  less  colpahle  than  modern  infidels, 
like  them  oolleoted  a  string  of  misrepreeenta- 
tioBs,  and  then  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
of  their  own  invention. 
The  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
%  all  join  in  the  contemning  more  especially 
<loelrine  of  Christianity,  which  every  se^t 
slum  oonoeived  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with 
their  own  tenets,  and  the  most  contradictory  to 
^■neral  philosophical  principles, — the  resnrrec- 
tMn  of  the  body»  which  they  oontemptoously 
esSed  ihrnhipeof  leorms. 

Tlie  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  a  jealous 
era  upon  all  innovators ;  not  indeed  so  much 
Bom  an  avereion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opL 
ntoB,  (Ibr  to  this,  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
■uks  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
which  did  not  seek  to  subvert  their  own ;)  but, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  mercenary 
priesCa,  who  fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  oor- 
mpl  eiAabtishment,  az^  detection  of  their  firauds, 
usy  disciosure  of  their  .mysteries,  any  danger  of 
Iheir  ahars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora- 
dss^  and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical influence;  excited  the  civil  governors 
■ceinst  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinuating 
that  his  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
ooeapation  ef  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
Iband  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
deities  were  fikely  to  be  brought,  their  craft 
wijM  not  only  be  endangered,  but  deatrmred. 
This  conviction,  more  perhfips  than  any  nai  fat 
Ibeir  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
Viunct  that  of  Saint  Paul  And  finally  the  po. 
■olace,  who  liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way -of 
ippeaaing  their  divinities  bv  shows  and  pa- 
(eanta,  and  eeremonies,  and  iustral  days,  were 
inwiOing  to  loae  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de. 
loratiaiis  and  pleasures  which  distinguished 
Jwm,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
anmsinir  religion  for  the  vpiritual,  sober,  and 
^nosientatioos  worship  of  (he  Christians. 

There  was  thereive  no  disposition  in  any 
ehas  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its  teachers. 
Pan],  onsopported,  unfriended,  had  to  open  his 
own  commission  to  audiences  backed  by  multi- 
tades,  protected  by  power,  patronized  by  learn- 
ing, floantenanced  bj  the  national  priesthood. 
It  wan  a  far  more  oneqoal  contest  than  that  of 
Divid  and  OoUath ;  for,  besides  the  people,  he 
had  to  combat  with  the  giants  of  Areopagns, 
But  grentsr  was  He  that  wan  fof  him,  than  they 
who  were  against  him. 

Had  be  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
sf  hnmnn  nature,  how  could  there  have  been,  m 
Ua  diversified  dieooofeesi,  eneh  an  adaptation  to 
the  mofal  wants  of  men  ?  His^  snoeriority  in 
this  respect  appears  not  only  in  his  general 
knowledge  of  man  in  the  abstract,  but  in  his  ac 
fuaintnnee  with  lift  and  manners,  in  what  we 
can  knowledge  of  the  world ;  in  his  scmpulous 


observance  of  time  and  place,  in  his  admirable 
judgment  in  so  skilfully  accommodating  his  dis- 
courses to  the  condition,  character,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  pereons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  jji^norant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averse  from  inquirmg  into  its  truth.  He  alwave 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  errors  of  the 
followers  of  reliffion  and  the  sins  of  her  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken-  - 
ed,  to  others,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perf<^ 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ez» 
ercised  with  a  wise  appropriation  to  tJi^  genius 
of  those  whom  he  addressed.  With  (be  Jews 
*  he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian  coot*  jvertiste 
*he  disputed;*  at  Ephesus  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.* 

The  apostle's  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  £ven  at  Paphos,  where  the  most  impure 
worship  was  offered  to  the  moot  im^re  deity, 
he  maoe  a  most  important  convert  in  the  Pro- 
consul bimsel£*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  '  the  word  of  God*  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it  ^^ 

In  his  preaching  at  Antiqch,t  he  ■Hduoea 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  inBe  most 
dignified  and  masterly  manner^  reforrinff  the 
Jewish  auditors  to  the  strikihj^  pastsges  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  a|^  (heir  ful- 
fUment :  to  the  attestation  of  the  ISaptist^  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurreotbn.  He  etfds  #ith 
a  most  awful  peroration ;  '  Behojc^  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish;*  and  t^(^,  wllh  a  men- 
sured  sternness  which  nothiirgrxopid  ibake,  he 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
AUnightv  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming 
to  the  dentiles  that  Gospel  which  the  chosen 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  oflfored,  so  contume- 
lioosly  rejected.  How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  these  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  classes  of  bearers ! — the 
envy  and  malignity,  *the  contradictions  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  Jews  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,*  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  tiie  people^of  Lystra  his  address  is  short, 
plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 
so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  felt 
by  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  ftom  offering  him  divine  honours.  Hie 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large 
ly  detailed  by  the  sacred  hist^ian,  #e  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consideration  of  it 
Heathen  historians  represent  Felix  a  having,  by 
every  kind  of  miscooduot,  excited  disturbances 
in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob» 
tained  the  q^Qtempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 
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had  ocoationed  ffreat  ctlamitiafl ;  his  mal-admi. 
niftratioD,  bat  ror  the  ioterventioii  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Tyria,  would  have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an 
instance  of  it  indeed  opcars  on  the  very  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  ap^^kt  in  Paulas  long 
detention  in  confinement  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  that  be  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with'mdEiey,'itt  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  difibrent  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
Paul,  with  that  Hif"  Pad  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
Is  not  ashamed.  In  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  offiir  the  (p'Oasest  adulation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  pztoUing  what  he  knew  to  be 
&]se,---tbe  tranquillity  produced  by  his  adminis- 
tration, and  *  the  worthy  deeds*  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  assort  of  deity,  by 
whose  providence  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  stram  of  artful  and  disinge- 
nuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finbhes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
*  might  be  tedious  to  him.* 

After  the  affi)cted  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apos- 
Ue !  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
fiir  the  infkmons  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself^  he  maintains  a  dig^nified 
■ileiM^M&  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
speajN^Re  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
withbn'flKngle  invective  against  his  accusers, 
anc^  what  is  slill  more  honourable  to  his  own 
ohiracter,  without  a  single  compliment  to  his 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix waSj  fee  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
graHjh«he  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plican^k  prisoner's  defbnce  carried  in  it 
BomeSffKk  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  j^ge,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  a£ 
legations  of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  he  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
ibr  Paul,  and  desires  to  ^  hear  him  concerning 
the  faith  of  Christ*  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  occasion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
> reproof  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  judge's  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
thevenality  and  profligacv  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered  that  office,  together  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  wifb,  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
soned,  not  declaimed ;  he  ^reaeene^  on  the  vir- 
tues, in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
deficient—HlgAfesMiieis  end  temperance  g  and 
then,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  m  one  who  was 
himself  to  'judge  angels,*  dosed  his  discourse 
with  refbrrin^  these  notorious  violators  of  bath 
(duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  toe  best  evidence 
•  AfltSidLSl 


of  the  power  of  bis  reasonings. — Conridfeflo^ 
struck,  FeUx  trembled.  The  judge  dissolved 
the  court,  dismissed  the  prisoner,  withheld  thtf 
sentence,  deferred  the  further  trial  to  an  inde& 
nite  thne,— *which  time  he  contrived  should  no.* 
ver  arrive,— «till  both  were  cited  to  appear  tiv 

S ether  before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and 
ead.  Paul  throughout  maintains  his  character, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberless  instance* 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  followod' 
op,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggravate 
oondemnaticn. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Epfaesus,  hn  reasoning 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  altemately  exer- 
cised. In  his  conduct  in  thb  phee  we  tncideQ^ 
taJly  discover  a  singular  instance  of  his  discre 
tion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecessary  irritaticHi« 
He  found  in  the  Ephesians  a  strong  devotion  Ur 
one  particular  idol ;  vet  it  b  intimated,  in  a  can- 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  had 
neither  reviled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor 
profimed  their  ■  temples.  We  may,  therefore^ 
fairly  presume  that  he  contented  himself  with 
preaching  a^nst  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popular  indigoetioD 
'by  inveighing  against  the  local  idoL  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  inei- 
pient  Christianity,  that  at'  this  place  the  pro^ 
feasors  of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  their  cosilj 
professional  books^  the  registers  of  their  unlaw- 
ful mysteries,  and  burnt  uem,  giving  a  striking 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  by  thnar 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  im- 
pious incantationa ;  their  destroying  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  tripb  sacrifice  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit. 
What  an  example  have  they  left  to  those  who, 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
aflbrd  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profligate 
books,  whieh,  though  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  the  Elphesian  sorcerers,  possess  e 
msgie  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  far  more  extensive 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  fptod  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
mitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qualities  we  oould 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  altDoye  broo?ht 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminenUy  die- 
played  in  his  exambution  at  Cesarea.  While 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  other 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhi 
bits  it  without  the  smallest  sacril^e  of  principle, 
or  the  least  abatement  of  troth.  At  once,  hie 
doctrines  are  seriptural,  and  his  language  iv 
clAasical.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others^ 
conscfous  dimity  is  mingled  with  poMtsiiess» 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  6f  truths 
with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rhapsodiat,  the  seepttcal  au- 

*  Aeti.  19. 

t  Wlien  tlH  Fkench  levotathm  tad  broncbt  to  Ufbi 
the  f^tal  eooMqaeooes  of  some  of  Voluitrs  writiags, 
■oroehalf-fcrupulout  peraooB,  nolonfer  willing  to  aflbnt 
his  founeore  volomet  a  plaes  in  their  library,  sold  tten 
at  a  low  price.  This  measure,  tboofh  it  *  stayod  tto 
plague*  in  their  own  hoiiMs,  eansed  the  inftetioa  to 
spread  wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  saeb 
compromise;  thsf  barat  thaivB 
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of  *  tlM  Cbancsteriflties,'  a  eonfession,  *  how  |     Festni,  with  that «»»  which  any  allaaioa  to 
t_  B    ■  j_*__  l:       !<•  ._  -.L_    ijj^  tonot  never  ^ed  to  excite,  impatiently  in* 

terrnpted  him,  bat  with  a  reproof  which  had 
more  of  irony  than  ui|er,  as  if  he  thought  hie 
ofedality  rather  the  effect  of  inianity  than  of 
wiekedneit,  the  object  of  ridicole  rather  than 
of  oeneore.  Thia  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paal  forget  the  respect  doe  to  the 
plaoe  which  Feetas  filled ;  and  while  he  vin^ 
cated  the  aoondnese  of  Jiia  own  intellect  and  the 
sobriety  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  ^il  to  ad* 
dress  the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellatioa 
of  *  moet  noUe,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  ezainple  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  partionbrs,  was  of  an  instractive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speech 
dne  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per- 
sonal character,  and  justify  the  modem  titlot 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  mush  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forms. 

The  apostle's  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  oonfenienoe 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  coucludes  as 
he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Agrip- 
pa*s  character  which  he  could  most  conscieiw 
tiously  commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  beibre  the  court  In  his  solemn  inter 
rogation  at  the  cloee,  *  King  Agrippa,  believest 
thou  the  Prophets  V  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  he  refuse  to  believe  the  acoom- 
plishmentof  their  predictions?  His  emphatieal 
answer  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thov 
believest,'  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
doees,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apostle 
had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  mueh  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  wav. 
This  illustriont  person  affiirds  another  awral 
proof  of  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  poet- 
poning  inquiries,  and  neglMting  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  conquest  of  Oreeoe  by  Uie  Ro- 
mans, was  transfbrred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  son 
of  glory  was  not  set  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  carefully  oultivatod ;  students  in 
every  department,  and  fVom  every  quarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  her  streeta 
were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  visited  Athene  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  be 
entertained  by  no  sulmquent  traveller,  so  hie 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  diftrent  fh>m  theirs.  ^  He 
was  In  aU  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  m 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  ourions  remaine  of 
literature,— theatres,  and  templsi^  and  schoob 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statqee 
of  patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ;— monumente 
by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to  himself  the 
]  inuaortality  he  was  eonlbrrinf  •    Yet  one  edifice 


handaoonely  Ptiul  accommodates  himself  to  the 

a|iprcheiision  and  temper  of  thoee  polite  people, 

the  wittj  Athenians,  and  the  Roman  court  of 

jndieatare,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men 

and  ladiea.*    At  this  last-named  memorable  an- 

dieneB»  with  what  admirable  tomper  does  he  pre- 

oerva  hie  reverence  ibr  constituted  authorities, 

whila  be  boldly  recapitulates  those  passages  in 

his  former  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 

to  give  offence. — His  preliminary  compliment  to 

Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a  manner 

•o  procore  attention  to  his  projected  defence 

without  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  of 

flattery,  or  in  any  degree  oompromising  the 

trath  he  meant  to  deliver.    While  it  answered 

its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 

his  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Cbristi- 

anity ;  for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 

knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  referred 

him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  deteo* 

taon  if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  strictly 

eorrect,  affording,  *a  remarkable  proof,'  says 

Lord  Lyttelton,  *  both  of  the  notonety  of  the 

&ct  and  the  integrrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 

ftarless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 

give  testimony  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 

judgment  upon  him.' 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 
gant  The  self.poeseesion,  the  modest  intrepi- 
dity, and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
nish a  model  (or  innocent  soll^rers  under  similar 
eireumstanoes. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
should  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
his  knowledge,  hu  education,  and  his  habits, 
was  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  his  former  life,  he  does  ample  iustice  to  his 
own  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist 
Well  as  be  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 
the  fair  justification  of  himself  firom  the  crimes 
laid  to  hie  charge,  was  doe,  not  only  to  his 
own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  he 
profossed. 

Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
CSiristiaoity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
employ  or  negldlet  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing these  assemblies.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  limits  himself  to  matter  effect,  and  seems  to 
think  a  statement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all 
customs  and  questions  which  were  among  the 
Jews.'  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
point,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
esserting  which  he  had  been  so  oflon  assailed ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  7  This,  however,  he  does  not  mrgue ; 
perhaps  conscious  of  having  so  amply  stated, 
and  so  ar^meotatively  defended  it  in  his  epis- 
tolary writings,  now  sufficiently  known* 
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vrasted  the  apostk's  notice. — the  altar  of 
the  idolatroiu  worabippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tlqoity  alone  invited  his  critical  acumen, — tbe 
DfsoRirrioN  TO  tui  unknown  God. 

The  diapoeitipn  of  this  people,  their  passion 
for  disputation,  their  characteristic  and  prover. 
btal  love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
assembly.  Many  of  the  philoMphical  sects 
eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know- 
ledg«.  These  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — ^The  grave  stoics  proba. 
Uv  expected  to  bear  some  new  unbroaohed  doc- 
tnnes  which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment; the  lively  Epicureans  some  fresh  ab- 
Mirdity  in  religion,  which  would  afford  a  new 
field  for  diversion ;  the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing and  listening  firom  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  teU  the  neis 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  their  curiosity.  As  he  habitually  opened  his 
discourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
ther  the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  '  superstitious*  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation  of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
Terencing  the  ackoowedged  god,  that  they  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.' 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason*  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Poly  theists  '  out  of  the  Scriptures,*  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  them :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
•ent  auditors  with  an  eloquent  expoeition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  £ven  by  this  quotation,  without  hav- 
'ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
!rovert  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns; 
■bowing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  offiipring  of  God  ;*  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
•entimonts  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
troth  than  from  a  phikwopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  afler 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suffbring  of  God, 
awfully  announced  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearance  had  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  fbel 
tbe  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion ;  but  he 
now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repeni.^— 
He  concludes  by  cnnounoing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  PauTs  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,*  we  are 
at  once  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  his 
management;  intrepidity,  in  preforing  this  bold 
eharge  against  an  audieaee  ef  tbe  meet  aoeom- 


plished  scholars  in  the  world,— in  charging  i|f 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindness  ot  *  the  eye  of 
Grreece  !* — and  management  in  so  judiciouslj 
conducting  his  oratbn  that  tlie  audience  ex 
pressed  neither  impatience  nor  displeasure,  till 
he  began  to  unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  un- 
popular of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  from  the 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Lake  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  wholly 
given  iU^to  ideiatry;  a  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark ofrausanias,  that  there  were  more  imaga- 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  be^ 
sides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  reason 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommenda 
tion  to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who,  of  all 
others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated 
reason  the  most  highly.'^What  a  molancboly 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  open  no 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  man  ; 
that  the  groseest  ignorance  leaves  it  not  more 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ap- 
pears to  have  made  so  fow  proeelytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far  fVom  bein^ 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  is 
never  intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  perseca- 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors. * 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  elo- 
quently only  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  Paul 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  Paid 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
Horace  Speaks  of  oearehimg  for  truth  in  the 

troves  of  Academus.    But  Mint  Paul  was  the 
ret  Vho  ever  iamght  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  generml  prineipUa  of  <8!sm(    PamPa 

writingv, 

Onb  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  an* 
tiouity,  says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.'  How  roanv  illustrious  anci«aitBY 
under  the  inflnence  of  this  ooneeit,  may  either, 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  left  vacant.  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  held  so  great  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  nature  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  ie 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  acoonnted  a  sinfolar 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  simplified  thin 
conjectural  aritbmeyie,  and  reduced  the  hon 
dreds  to  a  unit  Saint  Paul's  brie^  but  com 
prehensive  definition,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  fkith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  forming  one 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
aims   nnd  unsatisfied  deeirea  of  the  anziona 
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philoftopiiera  do  not  moet,  this  succidct  oharac 
ter  of  Cbrifltianitj  abundantly  sappliea  what 
Ibeir  aims  and  desires  failed  to  acoomfrfish ;  for 
*■  tbej  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures :  those 
Beriptores  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
when  they  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power 
af  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

Saint  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  eonTince  his 
eoBVCfta  of  the  apostaey  of  the  human  race.  He 
knew  this  to  he  the  only  method  of  rendering 
the  dertptiires  either  useful  or  intelligible;  no 
other  look  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
circomsta ntially  unfolded  this  prime  truth.  He 
fimuabee  hu  fi&lowers  with  this  key,  that  they 
might  both  unloek  the  otherwise  hidden  trea- 
swee  of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
strict  inqaintion  into  what  was  passing  within, 
without  this  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
own  lapsed  state,  the  beat  books  may  be  read 
with  little  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
up  with  little  efiect 

Bt  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self-inspec- 
lion,  because  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
go  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.    *  Ex- 
amine yourselves;  prove  your  own  selves,*  is 
bis  frequent  exhortation,    tie  knew,  that  if  we 
did  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  light  into 
oar  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
sespeeted  corruption;  that  it  would  not  only 
disclose  existing  evils,  but  awaken  the  remem- 
hrance  of  former  cmes,  of  which  perhaps  the  con* 
Bsquenees  still  remain,  though  time  and  negli- 
gence have  effaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memory, 
whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
the  apostlas  always  di^  deep  for  a  foundation 
before  they  be|in  to  build.    *0n  /Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  ennfied,*  as  on  a  broad  basis.  Saint 
Paul  boiids  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac 
tioe ;  and  firm  indeed,  must  that  foundation  be, 
which  has  to  sustain  such  a  weight.    He  points 
to  him  as  the  sole  author  of  justifying  faith. 
From  tiiie  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
doty,  and  all  consolation.    After  having  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  sup- 
ports, pe^ce  of  Ood  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  henignit;^  of  God,  but  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  particulars,  the  process  ofthis  love  of  God  in 
its  moral  e^cts, — how  afHictions  promote  '  pa- 
tience,' how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex- 
perience,* and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
*-4everting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
which  he  seto  ont;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Bo|^  Spirit. 

de  inakes  all  trne  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fandamentol  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  6od«  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
son, nor  hie  example  fVom  his  propitiation ;  never 
Inching  that  man's  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
vithoat  pointing  ont  the  instrument, -and  the 
manner  by  which  th*  reformation  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. For  one  great  excellence  6f  Saint  Paul's 
writings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
to  us  the  riches  and  the  glories  of  Christ,  but  in 
■bowing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us :  how 
we  may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 
Though  there  is  no  studied  separations  of  the 


doctrinal  from  the  practical  parte  of  his  Epistles 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  cleat 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  preoepte  of  the  latter. 
He  ever-y  where  shows,  that  the  way  to  receive 
the  troth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *  If  any  man 
will  DO  his  will,'  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him* 
self, '  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'* 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  St  Paul's 
preaching  consiste.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  the  glorious  privileges  of 
believers,  he  never  omite  to  guard  his  doctrine 
fVom  the  use  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
ito  proper  adjunct  t 

Thus,  his  doctrine  are  never  barely  theoreti* 
caL  H^  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub. 
ject,  whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro^ 
duce,  in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  the  fonce  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  for  the  un- 
hallowed entrance  of  others,  converting  his  in- 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently teught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor IS  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  strained  or  perverted, 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue,  as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as 
a  consequence  of  fkith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected  by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  afler  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  do* 
mands,  before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  duties 
it  imposes ;  that  we  must  be  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptoble ;'  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  graoe  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  follow  crea- 
tures. We  most  offer  op  *  ouraelveB  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  God,'  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
conscientioosly  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very  opening  of  his  subject, 
he  prences  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  think 
of  ouraelteo  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  vH.  17. 

t  We  learn  fWmi  St.  Poter,  that  tliis  penreriion  had 
begun  evaa  in  his  own  time.    Ebion  and  his  followers 
afterwmrdi  pasbed  the  charge  against  Paul  as  far  as  an 
tinomianism.    Nor  has  the  spirit  of  the  acensation  or 
the  one  kand,  nor  the  arfalteration  of  the  principle  ot 
the  other,  entirely  ceased 
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duties  are  1o  be  perfbnned,  it  to  mutilate  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character 
and  its  highest  grace.  After  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  he  teaches 
us  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  vrithout 
which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and  all  virtues 
spurious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex. 
bortation  is  not  directed.  After  particularly  ad- 
dressing  those  who  fill  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  he  does  not  fail  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  Affec- 
tion and  sincerity  are  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  '  let  love  be  without  dts- 
Hmulatum,^ 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  tender 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  respective  circum. 
stances  require;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced ;  firom  bb  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  however,  by  a  sig- 
nificant  parenthesis— t/tt  oe  possible — ^the  diffi- 
cnlty,  if  not  impossibility,  which  its  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  fVom  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
this  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensive grace  stand  proxy  for  another :  he 
knew  that  many  are  disposed  to  make  alms- 
giving  a  ground  for  neglecting  the  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  to  forgive,  the  con. 
querors.  He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  b^  exhi- 
biting  patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soars  far  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
natural strength  previously  communicated  f 

Thus  he  evsry  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates,  are  de- 
rived from  a  full  fountam,  and  fbd  by  perennial 
supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnectB  it  from  Divine  influence. 
'  When  he  recommends  the  *  perfecting  holiness,' 
it  must  be  done  *  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing  a  conformity  to  the  ima^e  of  God,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

Tliat  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
been  the  axiom  of  a  auperstittooa  church » noitis  ] 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to  despise  kunr 
ledge  than  the  slave  of  superstition. 

The  first  thing  that  Grod  formed  in  nature  was 
light  This  preliminary  blessing^^  disclosed  the 
other  beauties  of  his  creatioiv  which  had  else 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  Uisyrhad  remained  un- 
created. By  that  analogy  which  runs  through 
his  works,  his  first  operation  on  the  heart  is  be- 
stowing  on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amidst 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  ig. 
norance  is  scarcely  to  bo  distingunhed  from  thai 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  his 
present  stale,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indefati- 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  some 
glimpses  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  he  loet 
when  he  forfeited  his  spiritual  excellence.  Re- 
ligious men  should  be  diligent  in  obtaining 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
gainsayers;  they  will  swallow  assertions  for 
truths,  and  conclude  every  objection  to  be  valid 
which  they  cannot  refute.  An  unfurnished  mind 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  truth  enters  the  field  without 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself^  as  it  did  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  semblance  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  views  and  right  no- 
tions of  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  the 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  Colossians,  a 
matter  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  incee- 
sant  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that  thev  might 
be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christiana,  *  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding ;'  but  he  does  not  forget 
to  teach  them  that  this  Knowledge  must  be  made 
practical,  they  must  walk  worthy  of  the  Lor  A, 
they  must  he  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  It  is 
among  the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knauledre.  And  this  ascription  is  pressed 
upon  us  for  uemanifest  purpose  of  impelling  us 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  them  from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  reli- 

gious  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
e  places  Intelligttiee  as  the  ground.work  of 
Christianity.  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  he  considers  as  the  first  ru. 
diments  taught  in  the  divine  school.  This  know, 
ledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  the  aU 
tributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  excellence  we 
can  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  faint  sha- 
dows,  inexpreouve  figures  of  the  Divinity.  The 
best  lights  we  can  mrow  upon  his  perfections 
are  from  his  own  Word,  assisted  by  his  own 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
is  from  our  faith  in  that  wOrd,  and  our  only 
strength  from  our  acquiescence  in  the  offers  of 
that  Spirit 

And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sacred 
Record  for  a  more  consummate  ststeroent,  at 
once  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  in 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  7  No  one  who  has 
devoutlv  studied  him,  can  shifl  off  the  neglect 
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at  datj  by  the  plea  of  ignorance.    It  would  be 
vindicating  one  sin  by  committing  another.    He 
every  vrhere  exhibits  such  laminoos  characters 
of  God  and  Christ,  snch  clear  views  of  right  and 
WToo^,  snch  living  pictares  of  good  and  evil, 
sudi  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption  and 
Christian  parity,  that  he  who  would  evade  the 
cnBdemnalion  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
vinlstirin  of  duty,  must  produce  eorae  other  apo* 
bfy  than  that  he  did  not  know  it.    What  ex- 
cuse will  those  modem  sceptics  ofier  for  their 
tradcioeinent  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
ahr«ird  either  to  despise  or  neglect  7    Whatever 
is  good  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Re. 
vdsCioo  which  they  affect  to  contemn.    They 
are  ricfa  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  from 
that  property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
CShristianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  while 
she  disavows,  what  she  could  never  have  found 
sot  herself.    She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
and  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tioo,  to  the  source  from  which  she  draws.    She 
mixes  np  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma* 
teriala,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat    Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
improved  reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

Bat  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian. 
ity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
vSlify  reaion.  This  contempt  thev  did  not 
lasm  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught,  that,  to 
BSflaet  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  such  conse- 
^oences  can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re. 
voalod  retigton,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
iDiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
Boderstood,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
or  an  J  high  cohiration  of  the  rational  powers. 
Bat  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint. 
ancs  with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge 
ef  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfuUy 
defended.  Ignorance  on  these  points  would 
throw  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  scepti- 
eism,  as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
eaoae  of  troth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  religion  is  *  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be 
ashamed.*  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of  ito 
imperfection.  The  more  he  proceeds  under  the 
raidanoe  of  God*s  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational 
iieolties,  the  more  he  will  discover  their  insuffi. 
deney :  and  his  humility  striking  ite  root  more 
deep! J  as  his  knowledge  shoota  higher,  he  will 
baeooie  more  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di- 
vine revelation,  which  akme  can  satisfy  the  de. 
of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 


Some  welLmeaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  justification  of  their  low  attainments.  Saint 
EauTs  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of  preach. 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe.*  *  It  was,*  says  a 
learned  divine,  *  a  mode  not  unusual  with  Smint 
Paaf«  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expressive  of 
tiie  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  eflbcte  produced  by  it' — In  calling  the  Oos. 
pel  fiiolishness,  theremre,  he  only  adopted  the 
Jangfuaffe  of  the  Greeks,  ite  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  *lhe  natural  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  were  fbdishness.  The  ez- 
II. 


pression,  therefore,  ofl^rs  no  apology  fbr  non. 
sense,  no  plea  fbr  ignorance.   However,  the  hu. 
mility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  '  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he  has  left  us  the 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  excellence. ,  He  depreciates,  it  is  true,  all 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  false,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *  fbr  the  Cross  of  Christ.' 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  ite  splendour  might 
cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re. 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
fiffure.  But  though,  in  esteblishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  standing,' and  fi'equent  repetition  that  he 
would  '  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understendine  of  the  pru- 
dent,' yet  there  is  no  promise  (hatngnorance  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  above 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamentel  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  esteblish,  is,  that  the  attein. 
ment  of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holiness, 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gains, 
are  only  to  be  effected  bv  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  This  doctnne,  the  importence  of 
which  he  every  where  intimates,  be  more  expli> 
citl^  teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  painte 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  as 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practi. 
cal  truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  ite  existence,  they  disbe. 
lieve  its  agencv. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded,  is 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testement,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe* 
remptorily  asserted,  or  constantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  us,  as  the 
only  deliverer  from  sin,  to  an  ideal  person ! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  stetement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  fbrvent  habitual  prayer  of 
faith  is  the  mean  suggested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  atteined  by  a 
spiritual  act  God  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers.— 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  than 
ttoelve  times  in  this  chapter  only,  there  is  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  relactant 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit,  because  we  do  not  undersUnd  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acte,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirite  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  we 
see  ite  result,  that  we  perceive  the  eSbct  of  this 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actual  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  our  internal 
weakness,  must  oonvince  us,  that  it  is  not  effect. 
ed  by  any  power  of  our  own.  The  bumble  can* 
not  but  feet  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  bo 
acknowledge  it    I^et  us  be  assured,  that  Infi 
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nite  Wisdom,  which  koowi  how  w«  are  coniU. 
tated,  and  what  are  oar  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  ear nesUy  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend- 
ingly and  beautifully  taught  by  the  Difine 
Teacher,  at  the  we]l  of  Sychar,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  performed  exclusively  in  one  distin- 
gaished  place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
cumbrous  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration;  when  the  contrite 
heart  was  to  supersede  the  costly  sacri^ce,  and 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  visible.  He  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
opposition:  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
outward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exterior  *  decent'  and  *  orderly,*  was  emble- 
maticttl  of  the  purity  and  regularity  within ! 

While  Paul's  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  does  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seize  the  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  the  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
does  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  ptetence  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  gifts  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  he  observes  how  im- 
properly these  gifls  and  supernatural  powers 
had  been  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were  con- 
ferred ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
•clipse  each  other  in  these  showy  distinctions^ 
than  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes  .of  praoti* 
cal  use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
gifts*  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end ;  *  that 
he  .nay  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;* 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  that  they  them- 
selves wore  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
gans of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  While  he 
msinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  powers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge- 
nuine  Christian;  he  removes  the  difficulty, l>y 
showing  them  there  vhu  a  mare  egeeUwl  loay, 
by  which  they  might  most  indisputably  maka 
out  their  title.  This  *  way,'  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
the  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  be  describes,  not  for  their  instructions 
onlv,  but  for  ours  also. 

If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished no  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both 
•  in  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
his  life  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favoura- 

*  Gospel  ot  8C.  John,  chap,  iv 


ble  to  a  more  formidable,  because  a  less 
pected  and  more  common  evil,-~we  mean  indif 
ference.  Coldness  and  inefficiency,  indeed,  are, 
in  the  estimation  of  some  persons,  reputable,  or 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often  obtain  the  ho- 
nourable  name  of  Prudence ;  but  to  Saint  Paul 
it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  was  done; 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  nothing 
was  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the  ho- 
nest severity  which  his  integrity  compels  him 
to  exercise  against  the  opposers  of  vital  Chris, 
tianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  censare 
against  them  from  men  of  their  own  party  or 
country.  For  instance,  when  he  condemns,  in 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  luxu- 
rious, avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  cor- 
roborates the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  the  an- 
thority  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  prophets. 
These  slow  sensualists,  these  indulgers  of  ap> 
petite,  theee  masters  of  ceremonies,  he  not  only 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  his  pagan  qoo. 
tatmn,  *  Thb  witness  is  true.'  And  it  may  be 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  discrimi- 
nating mode  of  church  government,  that  this 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhort- 
ed Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Church,  to 
*be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instructing 
those  who  oppose  themselves,'  now  directs  Titos 
to  *  rebuke  sharply'  these  temporizing  teachers, 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  grave  and  sedate  indolence,  in- 
vesting  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute  of 
moderation,  eats  out  the  very  heart's  core  of 
piety.  He  knew  that  these  somnolent  charaok. 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy  ; 
that  they  excite  no  alarm,  because  they  feel 
none.  Their  tale  of  observances  is  regularly 
brought  in;  their  list  of  forms  is  completely 
made  out  Forms,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  things, 
when  they  are  *  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  seoore 
the  quick;'  but  here  the  observances  are  rested 
in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence. 
The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protection; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the  taught, 
neither  disturbinj^  nor  disturbed,  but  soothmg 
and  sootlied,  reciprocate  civilities,  exchange 
commendations.  If  Utile  good  is  done,  it  is  well; 
if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is  lietter ;  if  no  >ujper. 
fluity  of  zeal  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  all.  Tbe 
Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed, — *  My 
people  love  to  have  it  so.'  - 

Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  daties 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  is  also 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  vras  never  compress- 
ed  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
his  beloved  Titus;* — *In  all  things  showing 
thytelf  a  pattern  qf  good  loartrs.  In  doctrine 
ohowing  uncorruntneee^  ^^vfly,  stncertfy,  wund 
epeechf  We  see  here,  in  a  few  significant  words, 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  is 
susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  most 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  the  sub- 
stantial worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  roust  furnish  his  own  practical  com- 
mentary by  transferring  into  his  life  the  pattern, 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept  He  adds, 
the  sore  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  so  correct 

•Iltiis.fili  U. 
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vili  be  to  nleoM  caliminT ;  the  adfenary  of 
nligkm  will  be  uhamed  of  his  eiimitT  when  he 
MM  the  parity  of  Hi  jMofeeeor  defeat  eU  attempte 


It  ie  a  truth,  Terified  in  •v^rr  age  ef  the 

chwch,  thai  the  doctiinee  which  rani  preaohed, 

•taod  in  direet  oppoaitioa  to  the  natural  dispo- 

titioBi  of  man  ;  they  militated  af  ainet  hie  eor- 

rapt  afieetlons  ;  they  tended  to  anbdue  what  had 

beea  hitherto  inWnoible,— 4he  •tnbborn  boman 

vill ;  to  plant  oelCdenial  where  selfJove  had  be- 

fn  overrna  the  groond.    To  oonvince  of  aio, 

to  point  to  the  Savioar,  to  perieot  holineae,  yet 

to  enclnde  boaating»  are  the  apoetle*8  invariable 

eljeeta.    These  topioe  he  urges  by  every  power 

oTargaoient,  by  every  charm  of  pertnaaion ;  by 

tfery  injunction  to  the  preacher,  hj  every  mo- 

tife  lo  the  hearer ;  but  theae  injunctions,  neither 

ir^uiaeat,  peraoaaion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 

4ta  engaging. — ^Man  lovee  to  have  his  oorrop- 

tioes  eooiUied;  it  ie  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 

combat  ihem :  man  would  have  his  errors  in- 

doifed ;  it  ie  the  object  of  the  religion  which 

Puil  preaefaed,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
bissadors  oTthe  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
positiooto  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
fanushee  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  When  we 
bate  a  (neoe  of  onwdoome  news  to  report,  we 
piepare  the  hearer  by  a  soothing  introdootion ; 
ve  break  hie  &I1  by  some  softening  circum- 
slaooee ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
be  liitens '  he  dietrneta— but  we  arrive  at  the 
punfni  truth ;— the  eeoret  is  out,  the  prepara- 
tion is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
in  its  foil  foroe ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
ssen,  heard,  or  ML 

'  Tlij  news  balk  suda  tiiee  a  nost  ugly  man.* 

The  apostle  hnew  that  it  would  afford  little 
eoaifbrt  to  the  bumble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
■ercy  of  God  in  the  afaetract,  and  the  fbrgive- 
Mss  of  sine  in  va^^  and  general  terme.  He 
persuadee  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
evidence  of  hie  own  interest  in  this  great  ealva- 
tioa.  Ilie  Ibontain  of  forgiveness  may  flow, 
bot  if  the  carrent  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
personal  intercat  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
ve  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Filber  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
ORBibrt,  Paul,  when  he  wiahee  *  peaoe*  wishes 
*gnce'  also ;  this  last  be  alwavs  places  6rst  in 
order,  Imowing  that,  before  tne  peace  can  be 
eoiid,  it  moat  have  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
ebaracter  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
it  of  the  hig^hest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
viucb  oatioos  make  with  each  (Sher  frequenllv 
iadiides  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
•tber  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of  God,'  insures  to 
Bi  all  that  is  good,  bv  keeping  our  hearts  and 
auods  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
■ad  of  his  Son  Jeeus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  Paul's  eccesiastical  polity, 
ve  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  of  his  Epistlee, 
object,  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  tbe 
tocond  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apoetle  has  limit- 
ed his  instructions  to  usaffce  which  relate  only 
to  the  peculiar  ooocerns  ofa  particular  church  or 


individual  peraoo,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  general  edifi- 
cation. 

But  theee  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  local 
eontroveraiee,  obet^te  disputee,  with  which  we 
have  no  coocem.  Societies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  they  are  composed,  are  much 
the  aame  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  conten- 
tions  of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
di^r  something  in  matter,  and  much  in  form 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modern  date  yet 
the  spirit  of  divuion,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less, infected,  will  have  such  a  common  resem- 
blance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caotion  even  from  topics  which 
may  seem  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  value  of  Saint  Paul's  expostulation,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  cases. — His  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  to 
tally  unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refer  to  particular  Usages  of  the  general  church 
at  its  first  institoticm,  which  no  longer  exist* 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  extraordi- 
nary gifU  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  history 
and  assisting  in  its  first  formation ;  and  the  wri- 
ter who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  EpiAtles 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  been 
imperfect 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provifdons,  such 
as  the  existing  case  required,  or  ratlier  permit- 
ted, he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to  exter- 
nal things,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chris- 
tianity at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduced ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
religion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  its 
eccfesiastical  character  was  of  that  generalized 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
ferm  of  national  government.  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antiooh  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth ;  but  that  almost  all  is  of 
such  general  application :  relative  ciroumstancet 
did  indeed  operate,  but  they  always  operated 
subordinately. — ^The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiani 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicableness  of  this  elegant  and 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equally  the  pro- 
perty of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
doee  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  is 
as  freeh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  and  the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected witn  that  age  which  shall  precede  the  • 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believer  wiU 
always  be  equally  awakened  by  dootriaee  which 
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will  eqaaHj  apply  to  their  consciences,  by  prin- 
ciples which  will  dways  have  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  promises  which  will  always 
carry  consolation  to  their  hearts.  By  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  countries  Paul  will  bo  considered  as 
«  cosmopolite,  and  by  those  of  all  ages  as  a  con- 
temporary. JSven  when  he  addresses  indi?i- 
duals,  his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  collectife  man 
MB  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 
7^«  SiyU  mnd  Oeniu9  o/fiBstat  Pmnl 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  sufferings,  yet  he  never  dwells 
upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters — ^that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of  his  trials 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  would  be  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
parJonable,  but  %vhich  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  us  histories  of 
their  own  life  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
is  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  miffht  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  PauPs  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his 
subject.  His  powerml  and  diversified  character 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors — the 
lofliuess  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
the  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  Sl  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  of  thought  and  mtensity  of 
feeling.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  gifled;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  «vas  en- 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifices  of  com- 
position. In  Paul*s  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ- 
ing in  style  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
dutv,  yet  branching  out  into  a  wider  range. 


breakinfr  the  subject  into  more  parts,  and 
results  instead  of  facts. 

Though  more  at  liberty.  Pan!  makes  a  aober 
use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambitkHis  o^ 
ornament,  his  style  is  as  much  varied  as  his  sob- 
ject,  and  always  adapted  to  it  He  is  by  tarns  vo- 
heroent  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  at  onoe  s 
impassioned,  and  didactic;  now  pursiiinff  hi* 
point  with  a  logical  exactness,  now  disdaining 
the  rules,  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  often  mak 
ing  his  noble  neglect  more  impressive  than  the 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  more 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.    He  im 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  his 
aoning,  though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhaps  owio^ 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  the  rapidity 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  souL 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  occ^ 
sionally  appear,  all  his  complications  are  capa- 
ble of  being  analyzed  into  principles ;  so  that 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  the 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  nnoonneet- 
ed  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  position  of  piety,  aa 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity,  intel- 
ligible from  its  clearness,  and  valuable  from  its 
weight 

An  apparent,  though  not  unpleasing,  discon- 
nection in  his  sentences  is  sometimes  foand  to 
arise  fVom  the  absence  of  the  conjunctive  parte 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  in  ideas,  the  imaipea 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thick-set ;  that 
he  could  not  stop  their  course  while  he  mi^ht 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  con* 
necting  links,  which  in  a  meaner  writer  might 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  energy 
and  fbrca  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  aiid 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle.  In  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,  there 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  conjunc- 
tion. Si^  a  particle  would  have  enfeebled  the 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  sc^se.  The  variety 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  but  one  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  the  diversity  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible  to  resid  them  without  catching  some- 
thing of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written. 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  with  a 
corresponding  quickness ;  and  without  amplifi- 
cation seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  reader 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakness.  If  his 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, to  take  something  from  his  clearneaa, 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Condensed 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  instruc- 
tions that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  at 
what  expansion  they  are  susceptible.  His  com- 
pression  has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  spirit,  his 
diction  an  impetuosity,  which  ate  would  in  vain 
labour  to  mend.  lus  straight-forward  sense 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
Uieirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  ornament 
He  never  interrupts  the  race  to  pick  up  the 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for  re- 
flection himself,  almost  by  imperceptible  me- 
thods invites  his  reader  to  reflect  When  he 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will  sui(gest 
ample  food  for  long-dwelling  meditation.  Eyerf 
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is  pregiEumt  with  thoajffat,  ia  abtmdant 
B  instnictkm.  Witnesa  the  nuAny  thoutands 
oTaenixiits  which  have  sprane  from  theee  oom- 
pusthrely  few,  bat  most  proafio  eeede.  Thne, 
tf  he  does  not  Tisibiy  poraae'the  inarch  of  elo- 
foenoo  bj  the  critic's  path,  he  never  fails  to  at- 
lan  its  noblest  ends.  He  is  fbO  without  diffnse- 
nesSiODpioaswithoat  redundance.  His  eloquence 
is  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
Ike  sorfkoe,  bat  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
m  deep  inciaioii.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
ef  the  inmost  squI,  '  to  the  dividinjr  asunder  of 
te  son!  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
teof  hts  and  intentions  of  the  heart' 

The  nnmeroos  and  long  digressions  often 
fiond,  and  eometimes  com|duned  of^  in  this 
great  writer,  nev^r  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
psini  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  tm  mark  to 
^lich  he  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
Cf  hts  he  never  faus  to  bring  home  some  added 
strength  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
when  he  is  longest  on  the  wing,  or  loftiest  in 
his  aseent,  he  oomes  back  to  his  subject  ennch. 
sd  with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
redoobbd  Tigoar.  This  is  particularly  ezem- 
pCfisd  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
which  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
neatly  aboondtng  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi- 
ness, and  love,  and  in  the  rich  display  of  the 
M0deeDer*s  grace. 

In  Che  proseeution  of  any  diseourse,  though 
there  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  flrequent- 
Ij,  besides  the  topie  immediately  in  hand,  some 
point  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
ttddental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the 
Bument  when  he  aeems  to  wander  finom  the  di- 
leet  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  he  still 
has  had  in  his  own  riew,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
before  that  of  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
when  nothiztf  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  his 
amd ;  be  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  ahould  it 
bethought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
duold  raise  the  dead  t*  He  then  resumes  his 
aarrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off  fh>m  it ; 
bet  returns  to  bis  doctrine  at  the  doae,  with  the 
idditional  circumstance,  that  *Chriat  was  the 
fint  that  should  rise  from  the  dead;'— as  if, 
Inving  before  put  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
ba  haid  been  since  paring  the  way  for  the  esta- 
ttahment  of  the  ftct 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
M,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
blots.  It  b  observable  often,  how  little  time  he 
viites  in  narratiye,  and  how  much  matter  he 
pnaaes  into  a  fhw  words;  'iTe,  brethren,  haTe 
■Sered  the  like  thiiurs  of  your  own  countrymen, 
•vaa  aa  they  have  ofthe  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
tbe  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
aDotraiy  to  all  men,— forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
(he  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
Iheir  sins  always— m  m&  wrath  is  come  upon 
them  to  the  utmost*  What  a  ouantity  of  his. 
lory  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
rftheir  character,  their  Crimea,  and  their  punish- 
Bwat! 

Nor  does  this  brevity  often  trench  on  his  ez- 
^tness.    In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Thes- 
fVom  the  fbnrteenth  to  the  twenUeth 


verse,  there  are  no  fower  than  seventeen  fnndn.' 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  monitions,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Chrbtian  lifo 
m  the  space  of  a  fow  lines.  The  aelection  of  hb 
words  ia  aa  apt,  aa  hb  enumeration  of  dutbs  b 
just  He  be9eeehe$  hb  converts  *  to  know  them 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works'  sake  ;*  while  to 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religioua  duty,  he  cxAorfa  them. 

"Hie  oorrectneaa  of  his  judgment  appeara  atiU 
more  viaibly  in  the  aptneas  and  propriety  of  all 
hia  allnaions,  metaphorsi  and  figures.  In  hb 
epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illnatratea  and  en* 
forces  the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
fh>m  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  ofthe  now  obsobte  dispensation ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  eariy 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  does  not  talk  ofthe  Isth- 
miaki  games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  latter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  ezpbins,  bv  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  thmr  redemption,  their  adop^ 
tion  as  hb  children,  and  their  *  mheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  tbm  iUus. 
tration  borrowed  fVom  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games;  to  fit  them  for  athletic ezer- 
cises,  would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  combatant 
The  dose  of  thb  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  opens  a  large  field  Sat  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  compariaon,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  rictorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
ofthe  Chrbtian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustration, 
or  allusion,  he  seldom  flub  to  draw  fVom  it  some 
practical  inference  fiur  hb  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
aalutar^  fear,  in  which  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  reliffioua  inatruetionof  othera  are  deeply  in- 
tereated.  So  far  b  he  from  aelf-confidenoe  or 
aelf-aatiafaotion,  beoauae  he  livea  in  the  conatant 
habit  of  improring  othera,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  aa  a  ground  of  caution 
to  hlmaelf.  He  appropriatea  to  himaeif  a  gene- 
ral posaibility,  *  leat  that  Inr  any  meana  when  I 
have  preached  to  othera,  I  myaelf  ahould  be  a 
caataway.' 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oc- 
curs in  the  twelfUi  chapter  of  the  first  of  Co- 
rinthians. The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
atrueta  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,  nae, 
and  variety  of  apiritual  gifta,  whibt  it  boara  a 
atrong  reaemblanoe  to  the  cdsbrated  apologue 
with  which  Menenius  Agrippa  apposed  the  tu- 
mult  of  the  Roman  popmace  in  the  infoncy  of 
the  Consular  government,  ia  atill  much  anperuw 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  theb  dissentioos  in  a 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illnatratea  the 
mSknn  ofthe  Holy  Spirit  in  hb  dbtribution  of 
gifta,  bv  a  aimilitnde  taken  fK>m  the  component 
parte  ofthe  human  body ;  which,  though  dbtinet 
and  variona,  make  up  bv  onion  one  harmoniooa 
whole.  He  explaina  tneir  incorporation  faito 
Christ  by  the  interest  which  the  body  has  in  the 
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several  membere  eeek  of  which  bv  its  specific 
office  contribates  to  the  general  good.  He  proves 
the  excoUenee  of  the  diepensation  to  consist  in 
that  verj  variety  which  had  prodaced  the  con- 
tention ;  and  shows  that»  had  the  same  powers 
been  given  to  aU,  the  onion  would  hate  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  liave  been  useless 
in  a  state  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
now  contributed  to  the  geneFsl  organixation  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unqueetionablj  stands  in 
thfr  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni- 
an so  *  wiejded  the  fierce  democracy^*  as  to  ani. 
mate  with  one  common  sentionnt  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip ;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  up  the  Roman  senate  against  their  op- 
pressors,  and  by  th&  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  Catoltne  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de. 
testable;  they  had- every  tbitig  in  their  favour. 
Their  character  was-  established :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage-gfound  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
putation* When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
wailing  tO'  applaud.  Their  characters  com- 
manded attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap- 
probation. Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dressing his  own  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
— men  of  Uie  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  pre-occopied  hfdf  the  road  to  success 
and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
cuted, unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be- 
forehand, whether  he  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains — ^yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  seat  The  Apostle  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
the  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
alM  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respeotive  audi- 
ences.  Now  these  vituperations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  applied  to  other  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  find  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
But  in  the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judges.  The  auditor*  were  to  apply  the  search- 
ing truths  to  their  own  hearts;  to  look  inward 
en  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
and  vices :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelinffs 
of  the  hearers  completely  agaioM  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  alrea|dy 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli- 
fied  the  rule  of  QuinctiUan.  He  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  being  a  ■  good  roan,* 
as  well  as  a  ^ood  speaker.  *  Otherwise,*  says 
that  great  critic, '  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagination,  he  wifi  never  reaoh  the  heart.' 
Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religions  diseossions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  council,  decbion  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system*  There  was  no- 
thing conjectural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
never  erraUo  for  want  of  a  centre.    *Jaiiie 


Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day^  and  for  ever« 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,'  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuug  from  his  lips, 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  harmo- 
niously.  Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  exploded 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  the  orb  of 
day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  owe  to 
him  whatever  li^ht  and  heat  they  possess ;  he 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an  astrono- 
mical truth,  from  the  roost  decbive  and  effectual 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  fateb 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  fiir  his  disco- 
veries with  beinfir  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiflT 
of  RoiAe ;  for  tne  difiusion  of  moral  light,  the 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  bv  an  emperor 
of  Rom^  Bat  mark,  in  the  sequel,  the  superior 
influence  of  revealed  truth  over  the  conduct,  to 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  deductions 
of  human  reason.  The  philosoplier  was  irreso- 
lute ;  the  apostle  persevered.  Copernicus  re- 
canted what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set 
free ;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  and 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  con- 
viction of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Saint 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  heart  and  a 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ;  *  as  a  dying  man, 
he  spoke  to  dying  men  ;*  and  pleaded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  immortal  beings  for  the  lift  of  their  souls 
Odiers  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  well 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  love  of 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  na- 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.*  He  showed  them 
*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free.'    He  pointed  them  to  *  life  everlasting.* 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  founded 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surprised 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  ejaculation  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unable  to 
repress  7  Oflen  do  we  participate  those  feelings 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  most  sub- 
dued moments,  and  impel  him  to  magnify  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip. 
tion  of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted 
adoration :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of  so 
great  a  writer  our  own :  and  so  far  firom  coldly 
condemning  what  we  almost  believe  our  own, 
we  realise  something  of  the  observation  of  the 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  mind 
is  raised  bv  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoices  and 
glories  as  if  itsslf  had  produced  what  it  had  eo 
much  delight  in  contemplating.'  *  No  real  Chris- 
tian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sonn^  of  a  trumpet'* 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius,  and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance,  frequently  manifbsts  thesame 
inextinguishable  energv  of  souL  His  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Apoetle,  is  not  within  him  ;  the  fire 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  Psalms 
under  such  an  influence  beeome  only  one 

*  Msstai^^s  Aslbss. 
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iCniB  of  kiidatory  prayer.  In  the  nineteenth, 
fiir  inetance,  be  breaks  oat  in  admiratioD  of  the 
law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
in  such  an  inexbanstible  diversity  of  expres. 
if  he  coald  never  unburden  the  fahiess 
of  his  overflowing  heart  He  describes  it  in  no 
leas  than  six  different  ibrms  of  perfection :  and 
with  evory  form,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
Mint  of  after  sges^  he  eonnects  a  practical  de- 
dactioa.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  he  proves 
that  bis  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
si  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
dmold  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  ■  The  law 
of  the  liord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul^ — ogives 
wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
Bght  to  the  eye8,-*is  not  only  truo,  but  righte- 
ons  altogether.* 

If  Paol  indulges  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
swn  gntitode,  it  is  to  communicate  the  sacred 
fiame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
*  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,'  it  is  because 
hi  hopei  by  the  inlbction  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
SBkr|»  tiieirs.  In  catching,  however,  the  sa- 
cred flame,  let  us  never  forget  that,  in  his  warm- 
est addresses,  inhis  most  ardent  expressions  of 
gntefbl  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
which  becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
ttf  .  It  is  tke  King  eternal^  immortal,  itmsihle 
— 4Ac  iUated  and  only  potentate — ^JKtng  o^  king$^ 
Lord  tf  hrde^ — He  wno  hath  immertalUy'—who 
drndUth  in  the  Ught  that  no  man  can  approach 
■■lo^  Ih  who  hath  honour  and  power  eoeWstl- 
«y,  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  be  feels  himself  to 


liay  we  venture  to  express  a  wish^  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  tiiero  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
beiog^  mora  particularljjr  the  disciples  of  Saint 
l%ai,  would  alvays  imitate  his  ehsstised  lan- 
guage. When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
ue  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
trays  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

*  If  I  am  a  fiofaer,  where  is  mine  honour :  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  mj  fbar  ?*  They  may 
iadeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
eoms  beidUf  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
ths  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
put,  and  pfoetration  on  the  other  7  Is  not  *  God 
nanifeet  in  the  flesh*  sometimes  treated  with  a 
fieedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
knred  np  in  the  human  1  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever  kiiul,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
hoi  is  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  affi- 
nity to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just 
SB  fur  rstnoved  flom  the  true  refinement  and 
ffsUea  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  be  learned 
ily  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per. 
sous  sooffbnding  should  plead  warmth  of  affec- 
lioa,  their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their  ffreat  master.    In  our   own  admirable 


*  This  ranark  applies  more  partiealarly  to  eertain 
■ipinss  written  hi  a  veiy  devont  strain,  but  with  a  de- 
letber  anateiy  toan  rsvefsntial. 


church  service,  this  scriptural  soberness  of  style 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paul*s  writings  present 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  class, 
the  learned  specolatists  of  the  German  school, 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist  Some  of  these  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  re. 
finement ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible,  too  mystic  to 
be  intelligible.  The  apostle's  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  princi- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
afiection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorfreous  cloud ;  Paul's  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan* 
tial,  and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnest 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  Mhe  fine 
arts.*  Nor  would  he  have  compared  the  awfbl 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
*  Free  Masonry,'  any  more  than  he  woolo  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thinff  but  hit 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades;  m  Him, 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  he  ever^ 
make  error  porfiirro  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib* 
ing  to  *  enthusiasm'  any  of  the  good  effects  of 
reugion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  be  found. 

Had  the  Apoatle  placed  the  doctAies  of  reve^ 
lation  as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  principle 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  bo 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  fed 
hj  genius,  who  subsbt  on  the  luxuries  of  iroa* 
gination,  who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumenu 
ble  multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing,— 4uch  a  limited,  such 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintslligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  could  alone  help  their  in* 
firmities,  to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refer  them  to  the  statuary  when  they  were  crav- 
ing for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv- 
ing them  stones  for  bread.'  Nor  would  he  have 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting 
for  living  water,'  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  sorioos  :<*-To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianity  profbsses  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  to  every  rational  in* 
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habitant  on  ito  Borfice,  would  have  been  as  bate 
and  treacheroas,  anjuf t  and  •  narrow,  as  the  to- 
tality of  the  actual  design  is  vast  and  glorious. 
Efen  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosj^bical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  being  the  case,)  that  would  neither 
have  advanced  the  general  fiuth,  nor  improved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianity limited  its  principles,  and  their  oonse- 
qnent  benefits,  to  evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to 
men  of  genius,  how  insignificant  would  have 
been  her  value  in  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
that  boundless  benevolence  which  commands 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich  in 
faith,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
whioh  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
vent devices  which  he  does  not  command.  The 
talent  of  a  certain  Lacediemonian  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war- 
like instrument  a  string  inore  than  the  state  a], 
lowed.  Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in- 
ventton,  he  wCs  cashiereid  for  His  disobedience : 
so  far  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 
M ach  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  aU 
lade  with  every  consideration  fiir  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
servient to  lf»\r  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassinff  his  vast  intellectiul  treasures,  so  that 
(hep  wowd  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fiincy  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  often  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself^  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  their  pursuits  have  &miliarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
teresting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  the  beantifiil  in  art ;  the  nights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  *the 
new  ek)th*  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar- 
ment.' 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain 
bfly  region  in  their  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  afisr  them; 
thejT  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  associations  of  daily  ocourrence.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  for  earthf  and  too  low 
fcr  heavten ;  too  refined  for  sense,  and  too  gross 


for  spirit;  they  keep  a  magawie  of  air^  specie 
lations,  and  shming  reveries,  and  puxsling  me» 
taphysics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  drive 
to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar ;  but  the  real 
efiect  to  separate  themselves  and  their  system 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  ^ooA. 

God  could  never  intend  we  should  disparage 
his  own  gifl,  his  highest  natural  gifl,  intelm- 
tual  excellence.  But  knowing  that  those  who 
possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently  forward,  not 
only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to  overvalue  them- 
selves for  possessing  it,  he  knew  also  that  its 
possessors  would  require  rather  repression  thaa 
excitement  Accordingly,  we  do  not  recoUeel 
an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  ability  either  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  In  the  Old,  in- 
deed, there  is  the  seyere  censure  of  a  Prophet 
on  its  vain  exercise;  *thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;*  and  in  tna 
New,  the  only  mention  of  *  high  imaginationsv* 
is  accompanied  with  an  injunction,  *to  cast 
them  down,*  and  this  in  order  to  the  great  and 
practical  end  of  *  bringing  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensibl^of  the  neces- 
sity of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the  powers, 
and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  limits.  He 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  their 
own  operation,  without  positive  institutions,  fix- 
ed laws,  prescribed  bounds.  To  subdue  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tame  the 
sensual  appetites.  He  was  aware,  that  to  fill 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  of  heroic 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  man, 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  end  in 
flammable  faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  holy 
habits,  and  the  prescription  of  specific  duties  and 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Pan] 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy,  as 
to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  first  question  which 
seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not  this,  *  How 
bright  are  thy  conceptions  7*  but  '  How  readest 
thou  7* 

The  subject  is  too  important,  as  a  matter  of 
caution,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  light 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
conviction.  There  is  something  in  perfection 
of  every  kind,  whioh  lays  hold  on  a  heart  glow- 
ing  wiu  strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  imbued 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even  Rousseau 
could  be  the  occasional  eulogist  of  Christianity, 
fle  could  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  with 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fallen  spirit 
from  a  seraph's  wing.  His  fine  imagination 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  ChristianiU,  as  it 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  n 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  or  any  exhibition  of  ideal 
iieauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critic  in 
intellectual  beauty  then  Rousseau,  amongst  the 
various  Ulustntions  of  his  doctrine  in  his  bean- 
tiful  work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  thecren- 
tion,  *Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,* 
as  a  perfect  instance  of  the  sublime.  He  calla 
it  '  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  the 
power  of  God.*  Yet,  though  struck  with  thin 
passage  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whom  be  coolly 
calls,  *  no  ordinary  person,  he  was  satisfied  with 
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die  beaoty  of  the  sentiment  without  examining 
mto  that  truth  which  is  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  aJ]  beauty.  Though  be  lived  so  late  as  the 
third  century,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
mqaired  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela> 
tioD ;  and  thus  but  too  himentably  demonstrated, 
that  the  taste  may  give  its  most  favourable  ver. 
£ci  to  a  system  which  had  yet  made  no  im- 
preaaioo  on  the  heart 

Sunt  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  supplied ;  in  his  sorrows, 
aoosetbing  that  could  not  be  consolated ;  in  his 
lapae,  something  that  could  not  be  restored  by 
dogant  speculation  or  poetic  ra^ure.  He  found 
that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
healed  by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  the  Grospel  could  afford 
a  remedy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
give  oor  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
trae  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
b  reuly  excellent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
ef  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety,  let  nr- boldly 
reply  with  the  Prophet,  *  What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  aiv  more  with  Idols?* 


CHAP.  XI. 
SkkU  PmuPt  Tendem§8$  0/  Heart, 


the  peculiarities  of  Christianitv,  it  is 

of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
ter than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it.  They 
seek  not  its  ftvour  nor  its  honours,  but  they  give 
a  more  substantial  proof  of  aflbction, — they 
seek  its  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  salvation. 

If  ever  m.in,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-emi- 
nent ekim  to  the  title  of  philanthronist,  that  man 
is  tbe  Apostle  Paul  The  warmth  of  his  a^c 
tjQttflt  ee  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 
the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  the  tendernesM 
of  bis  feelings,  as  they  appear  more  detailed 
thronghoot  fats  own  Epistles,  oonstitute  a  most 
interesting  part  of  his  very  diversified  character. 
Tills  troth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
aiiramdinary  occasions,  but  in  the  common  cir- 
canrataneee  of  his  life,  and  horn  the'  usual  tenor 
of  hie  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
traly  fdoas,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tend to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
temper,  bat  by  a'  repulsiveness  of  manner,  by 
not  eohivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  neglect 
of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kmdness.    They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
fer it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
him  who  receives  it    In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit    We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  that  if  they  are  more  averse 
from  bestowing  commendation,  than  fVom  re- 
esjvio^   it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
selves* mixes  with  this  reluctance.    But  be  this 
as  it   may,  tender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts. 
Vol.  11.  R 


especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religious 
course,  require  the  fostering  air  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances,  m  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducted  it  The  importance  of  concUi. 
atory  and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  success  of  two  famous  Athe- 
nian generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  though 
Pericles  and  Nicias  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways won  the  people  by  his  kind  and  insinuat* 
in^  address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  the 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  lie  carefully  ciiU 
tivates  every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  *  gen- 
tle among  them  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren.' He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  once; 
he  does  not  expect  that  ajieginner  in  the  ways 
of  religion  should  start  into  instantaneous  per* 
fbction.  He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
ror  is  committed ;  he  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  his  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposes 
them  to  the  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  that  the  less 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  are  not  always 
amiable ;  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con- 
sults the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind» 
There  ie  scarcel^r  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha. 
racter,  though  it  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
common  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appears 
among  them  again  that  any  breach  might  be 
healed,  and  every  painful  fbeling  done  away,, 
which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  oflending  indivi- 
dual mi|ht  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
the  joynilness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  be  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  might  have  given  them 
pain  by  his  severe  reproofii  in  a  preceding  let. 
ter,  yet  instantly  the  predominating  integrity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow  had  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it.  His  rejoicing  that  the  very  sorrow  he 
had  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow, — his  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  results  of  this  affliction, 
—on  the  repentance  it  had  produced,  the  dis- 
tinction  between  this  and  worldly  sorrow, — bis 
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generous  energy  in  enamerating  the  several  in- 
■tances  in  which  this  good  eiSect  had  appeared ; 
*  yea,  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indigna- 
tion, yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclu- 
sion, that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  clear  in  the  matter ;'  all  afford  a 
proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  possible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  graft  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfbc 
tion,  the  virtuous  art  of  soilening  the  severity 
of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict,  no  one 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inflexibility  of  principle.  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  oonveyinir  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  he  thought 
flome  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
stead of  saying  I  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase,  *  I  praise  you  not'  This  address 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per  the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
sive  example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautiful  model  for  our  own  conduct  With 
what  deep  regret  does  he  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  he  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
verely on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-mentioned !  With  what  truth  and  justice 
does  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence of  Q-iendship,  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  Have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  have  received!  An 
important  admonition  to  aU,  to  those  especially 
whose  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  shomd  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  to  let  the  offender  aee,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sures ;  of  this  truth  they  give  the  surest  proof  by 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
come the  returning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — he 
wrote  to  them  out  of  much  qfflieiion  and  anguUh 
of  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
display  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  they  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  abundant  love  ho  had  for  thorn. 
Nor  does  he,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  community  for  the  faults  of  individuals : 
lam  grieved  but  in  oarl,  that  I  may  not  ovor- 
.charge  you  aU,  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
-the  offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  thb 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dressed as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
•«inners  7 

Having  received  sufficient  proofii  of  the  obe- 
'dience  of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
-ment,  and  of  the  penitence  of  the  oflbnder  in 
submitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
ibr  his  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort  He  sets 
ft  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
'broken  heart  bound  up.  No  mm  was  ever  more 
-studious  than  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  ooDtrition  ; 
QOM  more  eager  to  boal  its  ptogi. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into  whieh 
even  good  men  sometimes  fall.  They  do  not 
always  enter  intimately  into  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  Saint 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  like  one  that  felt,  be- 
cause he  partook  the  same  fallen  humanity  with 
them  :  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  in- 
firmities of  our  oommon  nature,  who  could  allow 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  and 
error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  waa 
not  deterred  by  porverseness ;  who  bore  iriih 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who  could 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappointed  at 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  of 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  of 
stoue. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  ^  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors.— Saint  raal*a 
tenderness  for  his  converts  was  doubtless  in- 
creased by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  errors ; 
a  remembrance  which  left  a  compassionate  feel- 
ing on  his  impressible  heart  It  never,  bow- 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  mischieyons 
compassion  of  prefbring  the  ease  of  his  friends 
to  their  safety.  He  never  soothed  where  it  worn 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integrity 
was  the  true  tenderness;  that  a  harsh  truth, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endan- 
ger it 

Fnyi  this  Ultimate  knowledge  of  the  infirnii- 
ties  even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  strieU 
ness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  fwn 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  he  earae 
among  them,  *  ho  should  not  find  them  such  ■■ 
he  would;'  in  order  to  soflen,  he  divides  the 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  he  should  be  found  of 
them  such  as  they  would  not'  Knowing,  too. 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  and 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  than 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  exprossaa 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find 
among  them  'debates,  envy ings,  wrath,  swell- 
ings,*  he  tenderly  apolonzes  for  expressing  hin 
apprehensions,  hoeauoe  leot  in  converoaiion  ha 
might  uoe  oharpnooo.  In  his  most  severe  ani- 
madversions he  does  not  speak  o^'any  with  hope- 
less harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bad  aa 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  leave 
them  some  remains  of  credit  He  seems  to  feel 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every  vestige 
of  character,  he  should  strip  them  also  of  every 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to  re- 
formation. It  is  indfied  almost  cutting  off  any 
chance  of  a  return  Us  virtue,  when  we  do  not 
leave  the  oflbnder  some  remnant  of  reputation 
to  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  op.  May 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  7  Thoogh  Timo- 
thy is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  him 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  Paul's  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  he  may  be 
ashamed^;'  *yet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  aa 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  church  whioh 
had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  that  of 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  more 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  Epietle 
IS  there  more  preparatory  soothing,  more  9onoi- 
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baSory  pnfiminaries  to  the  ooansels  or  the  cen- 
warem  he  is  about  to  commaaicate.  He  telle 
them  that  *  in  every  tbingr  they  are  enriched,* — 
*  tluat  thev  come  behind  in  no  gtfl/  before  he 
reprehends  them  ibr  their  contentiooe  spirit,  for 
tbeir  divisions,  for  their  strifes.  Thos,  thoo^^h 
the  reproof  would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not 
be  met  with  a  spirit  previoosly  exasperated — a 
■pirit  which  those  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
wlio  Inr  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
iraecible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
tvenne  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
1m  offender  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
le  might  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 


intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfection 
V  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
than  onoe  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
dnty  of  bearing  one  uaother's  burdens,  intimat- 
ing how  necessary  this  common  principle  of 
matoal  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
80  raoeh  to  call  forth  Uie  forbearance  of  others. 
In  his  usual  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
hf  does  not  forget  to  remind  them,  that  it  was 
Iqlfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 

As  the  ardent  seal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
no  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
neter  blinded  bis  judgment  Religion  did  not 
drj  np^  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
spring  of  his  natural  feeling;  his  sensioility 
WIS  exquisite ;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
quickened  by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re- 
gulated by  a  faith  which  conquered  alL 

His  sorrows  and  his  jovs,  both  of  which  were 
inteoae,  never  seem  to  nave  arisen  from  an^ 
tluag  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
by  personal  oonsiderations ;  the  varying  condi- 
tioo,  the  ahsmate  improvement  or  declension  of 
his  converts  alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  de- 
press his  feelings.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit 
does  he  mourn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
yon  often,  and  now  tell  you  weepin^^,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ'  Mark 
aoin  his  self-renouncing  joy — *We  are  glad 
when  we  are  weak  and  ye  are  strong.*  Again, 
'  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.* 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
djstreas,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
his  departure  fer  Jerusalem,  *  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  ana  impri- 
sooment  awaited  Mm,**  still  he  felt  no  conoern 
&r  hie  own  safety.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
Me  disregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
exdaiuM,  *  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  leceived  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.*  t 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
wfaeoee  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt?  It 
arose  fh>m  no  selfish  cause ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
sideration far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
tbej  should  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
woald  deeply  regret ;  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

*  Acts,  XX. 

t  We  aukie  oo  apology  for  tho  repeated  mfereaeis  to 
J^  portion  of  this  most  iotereatiAf  cbapter. 


flection  the  fhtnre  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  of  this 
a|W8tolic  charge,  to  whiph  we  allude. — With 
humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct  He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi- 
dious Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.  He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  built,  yaif  A  and  repentance :  then 
be  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of^  instruc- 
tion— private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  eJl  ages  of  the 
church;  equally  desirable  te  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub- 
&c  service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.  This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis- 
trations with  ten-feld  effect  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  inore 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.  It 
would  also  qualify  him  for  more  extensive  use- 
fulness in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.  It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal  fer  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
larm  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
doty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  fer  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths, 
because  they  might  be  unj^atable !  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  eierj  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separatioo,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tes» 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli* 
gence  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  'was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;*  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God !  He 
appeau  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touch- 
ing, no  Qoubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
that  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  fer  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  tiie  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  lesson» 
It  reminded  his  uiditors,  that  no  port  of  hu  rt 
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ligrion  was  merM^  theoreticaL  He  had,  doubt- 
leu,  frequently  insisted  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect ;  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  pressing  home  every  truth  he 
tauffht  by  every  virtue  he  exercised. 

He  concludes  with  a  powerful  application  to 
his  associates  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  commit  the  care  of  the  people.  The 
tender  grief,  the  grateful  sympathjr,the  prayers, 
the  tears,  and  embraces  of  the  afBicted  audience, 

*  sorrowing  most  because  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,'  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  on  his  style  or  manner ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  h^her  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  bv  an  artificial  ha. 
rangue,  which,  while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  ad- 
miration of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
science untouched,  his  own  heart  nnhumbled. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  legacy, 
the  people  to  their  ministers ;  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first ;  to  *  take  heed  to  them- 
selves,* as  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 

*  to  feed  the  church  of  God,'  by  a  motive  at  once 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  endearing,  be- 
cause he  hath  purehated  it  with  hUown  lilood. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
summon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
among  the  myriads  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex- 
ploring eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
invested  with  superior  responsibility !  What  in- 
dividual among  these  distinguished  classes  will 
be  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  scene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Ephesus,  yet 
there  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  interest,  that 
of  their  re-union  \ — that  august  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  appear  together,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Shepherd, — when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master,— -*  they  who  have  souffht 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
sick,'*  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
nis  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  *  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hands.' 

Yes !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im- 
mortality  wifl  stand  awflilly  pre-eminent  the 
band  of  Christian  ministers,  eacn  surrounded  by 

*  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
him  overseer,'  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra- 
mentally  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
fold,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe- 
dience to  that  solemn  call.f    What  a  sound, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant  T  to  him 
who  shall  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremcn. 
dous  responsibility  !  What  a  spectacle  7 — mul- 
titudes entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grato- 
fiiUy  ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
felicity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 


*  £sskiel,  eb.  zxxiv.  16. 
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their  pastor.  For  them,  to  resume  the  btfatidi^ 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book, — for  them,  ike 
green  paetureB^  into  which  they  had  conducted 
their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  everlasting  verdure ; 
for  them,  the  waters  of  comfort^  bende  uhich  them 
had  led  cAent,  shall  flow  from  a  source  which 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  from  those  rivers  of 
pleasure  which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  ever* 
more. 

If  this  spectacle  hat  a  contrast,  we  avert  oar 
eyes  from  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pic- 
ture is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  coold 
stand  the  possibility  of  its  being  realiaed  ? 

This  whole  valedictory  address  to  the  elder* 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  compou-^ 
tion :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re- 
signation, an  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which  can- 
not be  snfllcienUy  admired.  And  the  more 
intimately  to  touch  their  hf^rts  by  mixing  the 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  injunctions 
he  had  delivered,  he  not  only  refbrs  them  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  but  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indifference.  No- 
thing like  a  contempt  of  the  sensibilities  of  na- 
ture, in  bis  whole  conduct ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tendemeee 
blend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  no  cha- 
racter in  history  which  exhibits  a  more  un- 
daunted heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  freqeently 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  breair 
my  heart  V  is  sn  interrogatory  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  deda- 
ration,  *  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos.* 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that  charp^e  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  feeling. 
The  Old  Testament  Saints  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  *  to  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord,'  he  declares  his  own  participatioo 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  dearly  beloved ;'— as  if  he  would  add  to  the 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afford  to  himself.  His  very  existence 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadfastness  in  piety 
— '  for  now  we  (tee  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.* 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  rsC 
tmly  the  Oospel  of  Cfod^  hut  aUo  hie  own  eouL 

The  spirit  of  CKristianity  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  afl^otionate  strain  in  which 
he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  would  suppose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happintas  of  others,  but 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  his  mode  of  obtesting  them  ! 
*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God' — *  I  Paul  by  mjTself  beseech  you  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ**  As  the 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  eoneera 
it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor. 

Saint  Paul's  leal  fyr  the  sptritual  welfare  of 
*  Komans  xf  i.  1« 
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wlwle  eomanmitiet,  did  not  swaJlow  up  hb  ar- 
dbot  attachment  to  individuals ;  nor  did  his  re- 
card  to  tbeir  hi|fber  interest  lead  him  to  over- 
look their  personal  suJOferioj^s.  He  descends  to 
|rhre  pirticular  advice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
the  management  of  his  health.  In  his  grief  lor 
ihe  sickness  of  another,!  and  his  joy  at  his  re- 
ooweiy,  he  does  not  pretend  to  a  feeling  purely 
disinterested,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  ibr  his  own  sake,*  *  lest  he 
should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.*  These  sofl 
(o<iches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with 
Christ,  in  the  instances  of  Laxarus  and  John, 
are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  tho  whimsical  as- 
sertion of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend- 
ships are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  .t 

The  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  apostle 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loved 
his  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which  most  of 
his  Epistles  oloee,  and  the  aflbctionate  remem- 
brances which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  friends,  than  an^ 
down  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  caee  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tings of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — He  was 
•  bmh,  and  nothing  that  involved  me  best  in* 
teresu  of  man  was  indiffisrent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
osity which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel- 
Jers  to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
4irder  *to  contemplate  mutilated  statues  and 
deftced  coins ;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
the  height  of  pyramids,*  with  the  leaL  which 
carried  the  late  martyr  of  humanity  on  a  more 
noble  pilgrimage,  *  to  search  out  infected  hospi- 
tals, to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
(ake  the  guage  of  human  misery*  in  order  to 
relieve  iL 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
eulogist  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com-, 
parison  which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

*  msiothy.  t  Epaphrodittts. 

{  It  is  bowever  a  debt  of  justioe  due  to  a  departed 
friend  to  obeerve,  tbat  no  fuipicion  coald  be  more  un- 
fcraiided  than  tbat  Mr.  Soaroe  Jenyns  was  not  ftneere 
in  hit  prolbtavion  of  Cbrietianity.  Tbe  aatbor  lived 
nuch  in  bis  very  pleasant  lociety.  and  is  pentuaded  tbat 
Be  died  a  einoere  Cbrietian.  He  bad  a  peculiar  turn  of 
taaiDour ;  he  deligbted  in  novelty  and  paradox,  and  per- 
bapi  broufbt  too  nmeb  of  botb  into  bis  relif ion.  Inge- 
oioosmen  will  lometinies  be  ingenious  in  t!M  wrons 
place.  If  be  lays  too  mudh  Btreas  on  some  tbings,  and 
onderrates  otbers:  if  be  mistakes  or  overlooks  even  ftin- 
damental  points,  so  tbat  some  of  bis  opinions  must  ap- 
peal defective  to  tbe  experienced  Cbrietian;  yet  tbe 
Ceneral  turn  of  his  work  on  tbe  Internal  Evidence  of 
Christianity  may  render  It  useful  to  others,  by  inviting 
them  by  the  v«ry  novelty  of  his  manner  to  consult  a 
species  of  evidence  to  which  they  have  not  been  aocus 
lomed.  A  sceptical  friend  of  llie  writer  of  these  pages, 
who  bad  stood  out  against  the  argument  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines,  was  led  by  this  little  work  to  examine 
more  deeply  into  Internal  Evi^nce ;  it  sent  him  to  read 
ki^  RiMe  in  a  now  spirit.  He  followed  up  bis  inquiries, 
^insulted  authors  whose  views  were  more  matured,  and  | 
4sd  a  sound  believer.  *  ' 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventurous 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi* 
gator,  the  discoveror,  the  naturalist,  with  ^hose 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  *  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri' 
sons,  in  deaths  oft,  was  once  stoned,  thrice  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  t^at  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him  ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  He,  too, 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  natunilist. 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  was  with  man ;  his  object  the  die* 
covery  of  man*s  moral  wants ;  hb  study,  to  ap- 
ply a  proportionate  remedy ;  his  work,  to  break 
up  the  barren  ground  of  the  human  soil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart ;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom 
Chrut  died.  He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  graft  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own ;  but  he  car- 
ried to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquests ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strur- 
glinff  with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinkmg  under  reproach  and  oUoqny,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  barbarians,  and 
(far  more  hopelese  enterprise!)  among  philoso- 
phers; and  having  escaped  with  life  fh>m  the 
most  uncivilized  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 

• 


CHAP.  XII. 
8aini  PauP*  Heavenly  Mindedne$$, 

TauE  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  same  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degrraded  state  by  our 
own  perverseness,  we  are  not  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  it  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describee 
the  happy  condition  of  tho  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  declaring,  that  fv  be  $pirituaUy  mind' 
ed  it  life  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instrti- 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  both ;  active  capa- 
cities for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  our  charaetet 

•  **  r<QrintsiaAs,  ch.  xL 
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18  detormined  by  the  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  sin,  of  the  sensual  or  the  spiritual  roind. 
Saint  Paul  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writing  the  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  equal  in  correctness  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  practice  with  those  who  are 
drily  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  are 
coldly  practical;  but  he  *  perfects  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.'  He  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
mindednesB  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  unc- 
tion it  infuses  into  both,  proves  that  both  are  the 
reault  of  Di?ine  grace ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary  to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes  the  charm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilst  it  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
also  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  he  is 
musing,  the  fire  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Christian  feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties. A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
ness  so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself, 
all  care  for  bis  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  affectionate  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  our  timidity, 
his  energy  our  indifference.  *  He  dwells,*  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un- 
timely  descant,'  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
lironounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses, 
sor,  but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  fhun  the  lips  of  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joyv^his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  Txetory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  power  manifested  by 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  world, 
let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  wiUi 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
ance that  Uhere  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.*  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Genesis, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  sin ; 
&  cut  off  the  distressing  space  between  terror 
and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair.  God, 
who  IS  so  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 
patient  when  he  is  to  save.  He  delays  to  strike, 
but  he  hastes  to  pardon.  •  After  the  first  of- 
fence,*  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  God  ooold 


not  stay  from  redeeming  ;*  nor  could  Panl  staj 
from  proclaiming  that  we  are  redeemed.  Th* 
apostle,  like  his  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  t& 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  orioe  discern  the 
difference  between  natural  weakness  and  super* 
added  strength ;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  is  not,  but 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God ;  between 
him  who  not  having  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  a 
none  of  his,*  and  him  in  whom  ^Christ,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  /  between  hiirt,  who,  if  he 
yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  tlie 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  be  does  not  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  actual 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  better  actions  of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  sen- 
sual and  spiritual  miiuf,  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  de- 
cisive test.  This  radical  distinction  he  further 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  separa- 
tion than  even  any  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  mere 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  marks 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definite  tense 
noWf  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  deploring. 
This  precaution  would  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promise  in  which 
they  have  no  part  He  guards  it  still  more  ex- 
plicitly, by  declaring,  that  the  true  evidence 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  was  their  vwlking 
after  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con- 
ducted  by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  f^om  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it. 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  principle  ho 
wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle  od 
which  he  did  not  act  After  he  had  carried 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation ;  after  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertions  on  others, 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  himself, 
still  he  considered  himself  only  in  the  road  to 
salvation ;  still  be  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  he  had 
not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difRculties ;  his  resolu- 
tion rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared  for  him- 
self, all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  was 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  fbr  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  the  present  position  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  con 
quests.     He  toalked  after  the  Spirit 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  sum 
mons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of  the  principb 
which  makes  them  supportable.  He  enume- 
rates human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — tribulation,  distress,  p«r$ecution,  fm- 
mintf  ndbednest,  periU  Bword.    But  to  what  end 
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he  mniter  this  confedenite  band  of  woes  7 
He  calls  on  them  not  to  avert  the  safferinge 
tli^  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
the  Christian  su^rer  from  the  looe  of  Ckri$t 
He   presents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
tlse  sapreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
calemit J.   The  man  whose  distreMsn  mboumded^ 
who  was  frened  abwe  fMagnre^  comes  out  of 
die  eooflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — ^that  to  one 
of  bis  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
hm  it  nunre  than  a  conqueror.    But  how  is  this 
victory  achieved?  Tlkrough  him  who  lowdus. 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  belbre, 
*that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  du,*  must  have  been  lifted  by  a  mighty 
&ilh  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  lift,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
pelities,  nor  powers,  nor  Jthings  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nojr  life,  qor  deaUi,  nor  any  other 
ereetore,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
kwe  of  Godi  which  is  In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.* 
In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
awakened  by  a  sudden  elanoe  of  the  object ;  he 
does  not  express  himselfat  random  from  the  im- 
poise  of  the  momcint ;  his  is  not  the  eoojectnral 
langmge  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope ; 
it  is  an  aaanmptioik  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
lion.    '  I  reckon,*  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
tins  spiritual  arithmetic,— 'I  reckon,'  after  a  dne 
eitiaiate  of  their  comparative  valne^  *  that  the 
saflferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  oompared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 


No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  suflbrings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  Paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Ah 
mighty,*  and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
ence, was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
(his  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glorias  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  fbtore 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
•offering  only  under  the  common  triak  of  mor- 
tality can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
courageous  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
b^  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwea- 
nedly  urges  upon  others;  eotUimUng  irutant  in 
prawer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  oar  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itsslfmaketh  intercession  for  us.'  Nor  does  his 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  Grod,  thus  gendered, 
easily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 
*  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.' 

This  trust  w^  an  assurance  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequences. 
Havinsr  cordially  confided  in  him  for  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involving  the  less  ; 
he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  infiirior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiness, 
to  Him  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  for. 
tune,  his  health,  hb  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestations, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tem- 
porarv  enjoyment  But  we  have  hie  testimony, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proofs, 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
New  Tsstament  Wh^,  tiien,  are  we  not  sup. 
ported,  encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  is 
because  we  do  not  examine  these  evidences,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
caose  we  neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  specofations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
thsn  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as- 
surances is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  bein^  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  felicity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served  for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Cftris- 
tian  ?  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  trembles  while  it 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises ef  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  ^constraining'  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  strongly  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  ofnis  own  %iews.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  '  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above'  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,' 
but  *all  that  he  could  think.*  Hi  a  boldest  con- 
oeptions  sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  am>rd  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aside  by 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  personal 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  was,  we  oAen  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterance.  In  describinif  the  extent  of 
the  love  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  seems  to  expand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressions 
seem  to  acquire  all  that  force  witli  which  he  in- 
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timatea  that  the  soul  itaelC,  ao  acted  npon,  ia  in- 
▼eated.  To  be  strengthened  with  mightt  woald 
have  been  reckoned  taatolofy  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  eubiect;  and  to  be  strength, 
ened  with  all  mijrht.  would  aeem  an  attribute  im* 
poasible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him- 
self felt  the  excellency  of  that  power ;  be  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  fountain  of  dura- 
tion is  the  glorioue  power  of  Ood* 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operatione  of  Di- 
vine love  on  the  human  mind,  the  aeeming  hy 
perboles  are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  Is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  riehee  which  are  uneearchahle — exhorts 
to  know  the  Ume  which  eurpateee  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  paeoee  understanding — 
we  must  look  at  things  which  are  not  seen — 
against  hope  we  must  Mieve  in  hope — while  sot- 
rowful  we  must  always  he  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  ttw  possess  all  things 
'■^yingt  and  behold  we  live—ihough  unknown 
we  are  well  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  con- 
tradictions, unites  oppoeites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace.  *  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con- 
traries centre,  and  impossibilities  meet 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itaelf  with  the  church  of  Ephesns.  What  an 
improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
■hippers  of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith !  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union ! 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  does  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it*  'The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  most  be  carried  on ;  *  they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ*  No  such  perfection  had  been  attain- 
ed as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  atten- 
tion to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifbl  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  unexpectedly  breaks  out  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  oritward  expression.  Even 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissing  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet  mix  them- 
selves, as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
cares ;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  but  a  joy. 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  surrounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
ened him. 


When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Piiv 
lippi,  it  h  recorded  that  they  prayed  at  midnight 
This  would  naturally  be  expected  from  soch 
men,  under  such  oircumstancee ;  but  it  is  added, 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.*  Thus  they  not 
only  justihed,  but  glorified  Him,  under  this  sof- 
fering,  as  well  as  degradation.  For  it  most  not 
be  forgotten,  that  Uiis  imprisonment  was  not 
merely  a  measure  for  securing  their  persons,— 
they  were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  Uid 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  soaL 
Yet  they  sang  praises  unto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  of 

spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward  cir 

cumstances ! 

*  Th'  onirenor  holds 
Hit  body  bound,  but  kaows  not  wbat  a  ran(s, 
Hit  ipirit  takes,  unconiciouf  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  ii  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  Crod  delifhta  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells.* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fresh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  diBtress.-^It  was  written 
from  a  prison,  and  is  alrnoet  one  entire  effusion 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  paral- 
lel. It  eeems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  i^hole  sacred  treasury.  It  seems 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  re- 
gion of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  thoughts 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Saviour,  his 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken  by 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  city 
was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  as 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientific,  lost  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  former  sufferings, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  his 
impending  fate-^present,  past,  and  future,  0.9 
they  related  to  himself,  were  absorbed  in  his 
seal  for  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  dhrine  supports  vouch- 
safed to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  state 
of  grace !  Obeerve  the  perfbetion  of  his  faith  '. 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  accelerated  as 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  oeotre !  He  whose  deep 
humility  had  soggestod  to  him  the  possibility, 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected :  he  who  had  desired  not  to  be  un- 
clothed, but  to  be  clothed  upon — ^now  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  desires  to 
depart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peacefiil  dissolution* 
suffbring  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  an  or- 
dinary  deatli ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
blood  upon  tlie  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  to  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  belieaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.*  Sc  far  from 
being  dismayed,  because  he  knew  that  hia  mar 
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tjrdoni  was  at  hand ;  he  who  know  not  what  it 
was  to  boast,  yet  knowing  in  whom  he  had  trust- 
sd ;  feeling  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh, 
9oaJd  exclaim  with  a  holy  bravery ;  '  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  hare  kept  the  fiiith.* 

Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
mental  view  of  the  jcro wn  of  righteoosness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
Soe  him  against  the  great  day,'  that  same  unpa- 
ralleled philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  constantly 
mani^ted,  breaks  oat  and  consecrates  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  might  have  supposed  the  imme- 
diate nearness  of  his  own  unspeakable  blesBed- 
ness  would  have  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  His 
religion  was  no  selfish  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary 
salvation.  Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest 
transport  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  not  exclosively  reserved  the  crown  for  him, 
DO,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
writes,  nor  for  the  multitudes  of  hb  own  friends, 
Bor  lor  the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculiarly 
*  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  ;*  but  *  for  all 
tfaem  also  which  love  hb  appeanng,'  for  all  *  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord'  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XIU. 

A  general  mew  tf  the  qualUieB  tf  Saint  Pavl : 
au  knowledge  ijf  human  nature  hie  delicacy 
in  giving  advice  or  reproof-^hie  integrity. 

ToB&B  u  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  oon^ 
duct,  such  warmth  and  openness;  so  much 
fianknesa  and  candour;  such  an  unreserved 
pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a  free  dia- 
dosure  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of  hb  opinions; 
such  an  elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
aess  of  thinking ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
so  much  JDivine  love ;  so  much  practical  activi- 
ty, with  such  deep  spirituality ;  so  much  human 
prudence,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above ;  so  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
Boos  (^  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
fiuilts;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
much  personal  humility, — as  it  wottid  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  these  opposite  excellences,  there  b 
nothing  that  b  not  practicable,  nothing  that  b 
aot  imitable.  Hb  religion,  like  hb  morality, 
has  a  peculiar  sedateness.  Hb  ardent  fbelings 
betray  him  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
no  inequality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
eccentricity,  his  faith  from  presumption. 

Unifiirmly  we  find  a  great  reasonaUeness  in 
his  character;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fii- 
miliar  an  expression,  eminently  a  man  of  bnsi- 
Qcsau  His  transactions,  indeed  always  tended 
to  the  same  end  with  his  devotions  and  hb  in- 
atructions ;  he  was  full  of  care,  but  it  was  the 
care  of  all  the  churches ;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
cupied, but  it  was  that  same  *  care*  which  came 
apon  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 
care.' 

The  perfection  in  which  he  poasessed  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotedness  had  in  it 
notliing  of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  oon- 
leropt  of  the  common  usages,  no  renoncbtion 
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of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  when  the  format 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
be  bwfully  enjoyed  ;  no  coveting  of  sufiurings, 
when  they  could  be  conscientiously  avoided. 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Stylites.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  uncommanded  austerities,  nor 
penances  unprofitably  aiming  at  atonement  His 
idea  of  self^denbl  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will 
hb  notion  of  pleasing  Grod  was  to  do  and  aufier 
the  Divine  will. 

His  dbcretion  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
than  hb  zeal :  unlike  some  enthusiastic  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invited  it;  be 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan> 
ger.  Though  hb  life  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services : 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  course  with 
joy  to  himself,  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  fot 
the  glory  of  G^ ;  though  he  counted  not  hie  life 
dear^  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  ftom  that  indiscreet 
seal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provoking  the  Aik- 
pleasure  of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straight-fbrward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi. 
nion  of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  oonld  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  '  for  what 
b  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
not  even  ye, — ^ve  are  our  glory  and  joy." 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrational  confi- 
deuce  In  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  hb  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
lives,  yet  he  helped  with  hie  own  hande  to  throw 
out  the  taoUing,  and  the  ship  muet  be  worked 
by  hb  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
*  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
saved.'  Could  the  boldest  impugner  of  Divine 
Providence  havoBxercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  ? 

Not  only  from  thb  passage,  but  fVom  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ac 
oom^ishment  of  any  thing  within  our  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  .so  singularly  modesty 
as  only  slightly  to  advert  io  Divine  communica- 
tions, and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person, — 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ. — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  after  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *  Saint  PatJ's  mind  had  none  of  the  charac- 
terbtics  of  enthusiasm ;  that  the  coolness  V  hb 
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head  tlwaya  kept  paoe  with  the  warmth  of  his 
heart?* 

His  conduct  uniformly  exhibiti  the  precise 
distinction  between  Christian  wisdom  and 
worldly  policy..  His  boandary«line  b  clearly 
defined,  and  be  nefer  steps  over  it  to  serve  a 
purpose.  0^  that  prudence  which  is  a-kin  to 
selfishness,  of  that  discretion  which  leans  to 
craA,  of  that  candour  which  lends  to  undue  pli- 
ancy, of  that  wisdom  which  is  eensual  and 
earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illustrious  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  be  far  more  ap- 
propriately applied  to  Saint  Paul,*-that,  in  gain- 
inff  admiration,  Ais  virtues  tssre  hi»  ^rt$J^ 

His  inteUeotnal  powers  were  admirably  eon- 
stitttted  to  second  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attainments.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  doublings 
and  turnings,  the  intrieaciea  and  perverseness 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
firom  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  this  teene  of  m«»;  and  his  writings 
possess  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  pot 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  position  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fbld  of 
the  human  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
ties  in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer in  his  court ;  from  the  his h  priest  presiding 
w  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  pharisee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
personal  experience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other,  his  keen  eye  could  pierce,  without 
consulting  the  breadth  of  hia  phylactery^  - 

The  same  acate  penetration  brought  him  bo 
less  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the  weH-ihten- 
tioned,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  failings  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconsisten. 
eies  of  even  the  conscientious.  Yet  did  bo  never 
convert  his  knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose.  It  never  taught  him  to  hate  the  on^ 
worthy,  with  whose  obliquities  k  made  him  ao« 
^uainted ;  or  to  despise  the  weak  whose  intfrmi- 
ties  it  had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
iag  himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
It  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  frsilties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  addressing 
the  profligate  and  profiuie,  but  converts,  or,  at 
least«  religious  professors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor- 
rections which  be  thought  necessary  i^  them 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  mueh  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
what  we  suppose  to  be  our  own  level.  They 
were  already  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
begin  with  a  fbrmsl  exposition  of  the  elements 
of  a  religion,  with  the  principles  of  which  they 
were  already  imbued ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  which  they  were  acquainted.  This 
manner  of  addressing  them  is  a  proof  that  their 
proeress  was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that  are 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints, 
whose  fidth  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.* 
The  next  is  *  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth* 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achaia.'  Another  '  to  the 
saints  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in 
ChriiA  Jeauis.^  AgaiA,  *'te  the  saints  and  faith* 
ful  brethren  in  Christ  at  Colosse.*  His  letters 
to  individual  firiends,  designate  also  the  piety 
of  his  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy,  his  son 
in  the  fidth  ;*  '  to  Titus,  his  own  son  after  the 
common  faith**  And  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews 
collectively,  he  denominates  xhem  *holy  bre- 
thren, partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  genersiity  of  Christians 
could  aspire  to  rank  wiUi  any  of  these  classes. 
Saint  PauTs  knowledge  of  mankind,  however, 
of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  would  prcTcnt 
his  addressing  the  best  of  his  converts,  as  cha- 
racters who  did  not  require  either  caution,  cor- 
reetion,  or  improvement  He  knew  even  after 
they  had  adopted  the  Christian  profession,  how 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to  soma 
how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmity, 
temptation  without,  and'  passion  within,  would 
impede  Uie  progress  of  others.  He  was  aware 
that  many  who  thought  themselves  sincere,  and 
perhaps  really  were  so,  were  yet  careless  and 
cold  hearted;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profession,  were  selfish,  indolent,  covetuous; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  Grod, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleasure ;  that 
some  who  profbssed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  were  alive 
to  the  worid.  *  Alexander  did  him  mudi  evil  •* 
*  Demas  fynook  him  ;*  ^  Phygellus  and  Hermo- 
genes  turned  away  from  him.' 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  no  unfair  specimen  of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Consequent- 
ly neither  his  doctrine  nor  his  precepts  can,  by 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  to  the  com* 
munity,  or  even  to  the  individual,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  inscribed ;  be  has  erected  his 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  gene- 
ral  Christianity.  ^ 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
human  nature,  left  to  its  own  specific  operation, 
would  be  the  same  in  that  church  of  Rome  to 
which  his  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  in  the  now 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis,— a  church 
which  ha*  so  far  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  fbonder ;  that  the  church  of  Epheeus 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  circumstances  and 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of  Eng. 
land ;  that  the  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the 
same  wants  and  weaknesses  Which  composed 
the  church  of  Galatia,  would  compose  that  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland ;  that  it  was  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  alone  who  should  become  *  a 
new  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  tlie  member  of 
any  partieuUir  community  that  must  *  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;'  he  knew  that  the 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  con 
fer  tbe  same  character  of  newness  upon  every 
genuine  believer ;  that  as  in  every  age  tbe  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  tbe  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  lei 
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08  aeleel  a  particalar  eaae^-Ottr  apostle  had 
not  stadied  the  homan  heart  to  so  litUe  purpoee 
u  not  to  perceive  tbit  it  ia  of  itself  oomoioDly 
iadiiKposed  to  liberalit?.  Even  where  a  measure 
ef  reli^ous  ftelingf  has  conferred  or  enlarged 
this  Tirtoe,  he  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
to  keep  the  flame  alifo ;  that  if  easily  kindled 
by  eome  affecting  tale,  or  >ome  present  object, 
it  may,  hy  being  left  to  itself,  be  as  easily  ez- 
iiagatahed.     He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
immediately  followed  ap^  and  acted  upon,  soon 
wear  oat ;  that  a  warm  impnlse,  if  left  to  oool» 
eiaporates  in  me^  profession.    On  this  princi- 
ple, then,  w<  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
Corinthians*  of  the  zeal  with  which  thev  had 
volontarily  engaged  to  raise  a  Amd.  for  the  io- 
digent,  and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 
pot  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
as  well  as  et^ectinr. 

In  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  cirooi- 
tMis  path,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  eon- 
Mlsncy  in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  dweU- 
iag  on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
frith  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowledffe, 
iboonding  also  in  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  by 
hinting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
broad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
be  knew  almsgiving'  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
in  anomaly  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in- 
jarious  to  religion. 

He  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  eXam- 
pies ;  he  makes  duties  grow  out 'of  motives,  and 
impressee  both  by  actual  instances.  He  men- 
tions. In  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo- 
Isnce  of  a  less  opulent  and  leM  instructed  peo* 
pie,  the  Macedonians;  and,  aocording  to  his 
mvariable  custom,  produces  their  charity  as 
growing  oat  of  their  piety.  'They  gave  uiein- 
edtet  first  unio  ike  Z^rd^  and  then,  as  the  effect 
vonld  naturally  follow  the  cause,  tAsy  gave  unto 
M  fnf  the  will  ef  Ood.  He  informs  them,  that 
this  generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
bsanty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
n  this  instance  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
charity,  but  those  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
vith  much  entreaty  ;'  instructively  hinting,  that 
they  had  made  true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that 
'their  poverty,*  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
apology  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 
ed to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.* 

This  was  a  powerfal  intimation,  that  if  those 
more  indigent  converts  had  been  so  bountifiil, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
metropolis  of  the  regions  of  Aehaia  7  It  was 
tlio  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
(hey  were  more  forward  in  profession,  wad  more 
abundant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
conseqoence,  that  they  ahould  be  more  abundant 
in  works  of  charity  7 

And,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
them  the  example  of  a  church  of  inlbrior  note, 
be  rises  suddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
dents. He  does  not,  to  tkem^  quote  any  injunc- 
tion of  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
with  such  injunctions  the  Giospel  abounds ;  but 
in  a  roanoer  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
presses  his  example^  and  in  the  tofUeat  possible 
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I  instance  :*  *  For  ye  know  the  ^ace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  nch,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  bis 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  a  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  tarn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct 
ing  their  attentbn  to  the  itnspxasable  gift  ! 

To  the  saine  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  affbctionate  discourse,  to 
the  free^  of  Christ  After  the  most  powerful 
exhortations,  be  alludes  to  his  having  himealf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  charity , 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  be 
auj^  vaunt  of  bis  self-denial,  rather  than  adeda^ 
ration  made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by.  a  similar  motive  of  charity,— he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  incite- 
ment, equal  of  itsMf  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  bow  he 
said,  it  is  more,  blessed  to  five  than  to  receive.' 

Another  instance ^his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dressing tbe  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  gifts  and  mira- 
culoua  powers,  in  comparison  of  3ke  more  excel' 
Unt  way,  he  does  not  directiy  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self-exultation,  but  with  a  refino- 
ment  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cenaors.  He 
transfbrs  the  application  to  himself^Though  1 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  though  I  have  the  gifl  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  leed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.f 

As  he  tlwught  it  necessary,  in  tiiis  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  could  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  with 
so  little  oflenee  to  those  who  were  ^ilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  ooold  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  have  produced  without  it 
so  powerral  an  eflbct ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  uRscted  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  preferenc%| 
of  thoee  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  thoee 
which  tended  to  the  puhlio  good,  be  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno- 
rance of  his  own ;  and  that,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessalonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  ^to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,'  lest  it  might  look  like 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  reminding,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins, — *and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  the  same  spirit,  after  saying  to  the  same 
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«harch,  *-Comfort  jouraelvM  together,  and  edifjr 
«ne  another/  he  a^n  intimates  that  they  did 
not  ao  much  require  to  be  inBtracted  aa  oongra- 
talated,  by  adding,  *■  even  aa  also  ye  do.* 

Again,  with  a  holy  generoaity,  when  he  haa 
any  thing  to  notice,  which  he  can  honeatl^ 
praiae,  the  oommeodation  he  bestows  ia  aodi- 
▼ided ;  when  any  unacceptable  point  to  preas,  he 
aoftens  prejudices  and  ooarts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injunction,  or  involving 
himself  in  the  censure :  *  Let  «•  cleanse  our- 
•elves  from  all  iilthiness  of  flesh  or  spirit' 
In  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  he  speaks  in  his  own  person :  in 
referring,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  to  the  do. 
minion  of  grace,  he  extends  the  oonaolation  to 
•II  believers.  On  every  occasion  which  calls 
both  qualities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
exercise,  Saint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptnrea  as  he 
unquestionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Panl  of  Tarsus,  for  the  most 
complete  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  misguided  pupil.  Hia  fine  aenae,  under 
the  inflnence  of  religion,  would  have  led  him, 
while  he  pressed  the  injunction^  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted, — a  right  direction.  He  would  have 
found  the  9uavUer  in  modo  aooompany  the  for- 
titer  in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  nnmberlesi  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  hia  Episties,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear  mentioning,  that  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
recommends  *  the  spirit  of  power'and  of  a  soimif 
mind;*  to  which  be  subjoins,  *hM  fast  the  form 
ofoound  wordo.*  fiut  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
•8  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  atten. 
tive  to  the  duty  of  mildneas  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictates  of  this  sqiind  mind  be 
conveyed  with  o^eeften,— this  fbirm  of  Bound 
words  be  communicated  with  Umo ;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperons  fortune,  we  fire- 
4|oently  see  the  appearance  of  cheerftilness  and 
complacency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 
gentleness  of  mind  :  but  Panl,  under  the  most 
tiisastrons  circumstances,  never  foils  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
persons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charac- 
ter of  the  most  repulsive  harahneas. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspeet,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  to  be  found  among  my  own 
•ex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
a  cause  which  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion, in^ot  being  limited  to  their  highest  inter- 
ests, but  descending  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
cerns is  a  proof  surely  that  he  thought  nothing 
beneath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 
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nity  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  female  charaa-> 
ter-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suppose  that 
their  disapprobation  arises  from  his  having  aaid^ 
*  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth.'  Nor  could  1  presume  to  suspect,  that 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their  husbands, 
^-of  subordination  tdwaffo^  and  of  silence  sefiM- 
ttaieSf^Ksan  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  that 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  recom 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel,' — ^nor  that  they  should  ol^ 
ject  to  him  for  his  preforence  of  '  shamefoced- 
ness*  to  *  costly  array,'— of  *  sobriety'  to  *  broi* 
dered  hair,'<— of  *good  works'  to  *gold  and 
pearls.'* 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  indi. 
cation  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  this 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earnest  in 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  poritj. 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certain 
personal  deeorations,  bemuse  they  were  the 
insignia  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  fomales  of 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  sug. 
gesting  to  them  the  ornaments  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit^  was  at  least  a  wupetfiuouo  injunc 
tion,  they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  the 
most  gentle,  to  *  stir  op  their  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance.' 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en- 
tertain any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends.    And 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  affections,  to  Christian  practice, 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  hnd  diligence, 
there  was  obviously,  in  Saint  Paul's  estimation, 
neither  male  nor  female.    For  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sex  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  in 
their  praises.    *  Phebe'  is  warmly  commended 
for  her  good  offices  *to  the  Saints  at  Rome,' 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistant 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  as  '  the  succourer  of 
many*  Christians.    '  Prisciila'  is  honourably  re- 
corded  as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,'  as  one 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  life  laid 
down  their  necks.'    For  this  he  thankfully  ob- 
serves,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  his  thanks, 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles.*    He  acknowledges  that  *Mary 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  his  con- 
verts.'   The  name  of  ^Apphia,*  and  that  of 

*  Julia,'  is  perpetuated  by  his  affectionate  gra- 
titude. That  of  *  Chloe'  stands  prominent  in 
his  grateful  pa^e.  *Tryphena  and  Tryphosa 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.'  To  the  honour  of 
British  ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 

*  Claudia*  was  our  country  woman.f 

*  1  Tim.  clL  H. 

t  If  any  conaideration  should  iasiease  tbe  icertst  wi 
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Faol  obeerres  that,  in  the  family  of  Timothy, 
|iety  on  the  female  tide  was  hereditary,  and  he 
onsratalatee  hb  friend  on  the  excellent  princi- 
ples of  his  two  maternal  relations ;  and  virtnally 
■scribes  to  these  instraetresses,  *  that  from  a  child 
he  was  acqaainted.with  the  Scriptures.*  Others 
he  has  named,  whose  praise  is  not  only  in  the 
drarches,  bat  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
bfr. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  ezoellenoe 
from  sQch  an  eulogist,  and  in  sach  a  oaase, 

*  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Soman  tens  V 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monoment  of  a  no- 
ble Englishman,  as  his  highest  distinction,  that 
be  wu  friend  to  Sir  PkUip  jSWney,  it  stands  en- 
pnen  on  a  nxmnment  more  durable  than  brass, 
cres  in  the  indestmctible  records  of  the  Book 
of  God,  thai  so  many  women  were  the  honoured 
fiicads  of  the  cbief^  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 

If  Saint  Paul  has  been  further  accused  by  some 
penooM  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage, it  must  be  by  those  who  ferj^t  to  take 
into  the  acooont  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
vhick  be  wrote  was  f<ir  Christians,  •  who  forget 
also  his  own  express  declaration,  that  the  sug- 
gcrted  eospension  of  such  an  union  was  *  good 
Mr  tbs  present  duirtee*    His  compassionate 
misd  foresaw  the  amavated  calamities  to  which 
the  eotranoe  into  Uiis  tender  connection  would, 
St  this  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perse- 
cuted Christians.    Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
tiiat  this  zealotts  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
ss  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which  must 
in  a  few  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
sioo  the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself? 
Since,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  an^, 
e^Mcially  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that  their 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  firom  any  of 
these  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con^ 
jectnre,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  prejudice  lightly 
taken  op  an  hearsay  evidence— a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated without  serious  inquiry,  without  haTing 
Ihsmselves  closely  examined  his  writings  ?  Such 
«B  examination,  to  which  they  are  now  eamest- 
\f  invited,  would  conTinoe  them  that,  to  all  his 
suited  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de- 
{np,  arbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. 

Bat  nothing  more  raises  our  veneration  for 
Saint  PaoTs  diaracter,  than  that  bis  extreme 
eeonbility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
niting  the  feelings  of  others,  to  which  we  hare 
99  frequently  referred,  is  nerer  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  we  have 
before  oboenred,  many  uprirbt  minds,  whose 
bonesty  isj^t  somewhat  aisngured  by  a  harsh 
teoper.  T%ey  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
ujutly,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit 
*^  tbey  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
correction.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
•iflender  deserves  it,  the^  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
duty  to  impart  it  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
reproved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
t  n  hi»  own  feelings.    Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

i^v  in  ttna  UeaMd  apostle,  il  woald  be  the  etioaf  pre- 
■OBptinn,  from  tetUmonies  lecently  addaoed  by  a  lean* 
M.  piouc,  and  labonrioai  prolate,  that  Saint  fatil,  in  all 
V^wabilitjr,  preadied  the  Goapel  in  Britain,  to  wbieli 
c»aatr7  it  ia  conieaored.  after  the  mcit  diligent  raeeaich, 
uftt  be  vetttmed  with  the  ftinily  o^Caractaciu. 


ther  have  spared  another  than  himself,  he  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  our  apostle  was  the  f^uit  of  his  piety ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  b  a  substitute  for 
Uieirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  inte- 
grity of  Christian  friendship,  and  of  the  imper- 
ftction  of  human  excellence.  Before  the  apos- 
tles met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  associating  freely 
with  the  Grentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning their  society  on  the  return  of  his  Jewish 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  censure,  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extinguished  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  Sie  influence  of*^  the  other 
apostles ;  mbled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just ;  and  not  a  little  alarmed  PauL 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  example  so 
fraoffht  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  he 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  one  awful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiscreet  frankness.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  *  with- 
stood him  to  hb  ftoe,'  not  to  gratify  any  resent- 
ment of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *  was  to 
be  blamed  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  hb  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all,*  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
does  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terrupted  their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  fVom  sJluding 
to  Paul  SB  his  hetoted  brother.  From  thb  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  things, 
that  the  *  fear  of  man,*  b  one  of  the  lingering 
evib  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  reluctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  hb  renovated  state,  and  that 
therefore  tlie  same  vigiknce  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so  repeat 
edly  manifested  after  the  commission  of  an  error 
He  ofiered  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  ob- 
served a  meek  silence.  We  learn  also,  fVom  the 
recorded  ftilings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  this  Jint 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  claim  of  inAillibility. 

Saint  PauPs  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  .on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  hb  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  law  of  Moses,  thus  preserv- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Gospel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance,  a  great  obstacb  to  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred History,  that  it  would  be  a  subiect  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  oha 
racters  of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  theii 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  most  interesting 
view  of  these  two  eminent  persons  as  the  repre 
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eentaiivesof  thel9«Btilouid  the  Jewiab  Cbarche  s 
of  CbrisL  This  rep~e8enUtion,  incorporated 
with  the  cIrcumBtaacea  which  diatingaished  tho 
first  promulj^ation  of  the  Grospel,  renders  every 
particiilajT  concermng  them  hig^hly  affecting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  renon. 
oiation  whioh  governed  our  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehends  Uie  Corinthians  for  their  impru- 
deuce  in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ; — ^in 
tbe  partiality  and  favouritism  which  he  con- 
demns, he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul:  the  pre- 
ference to  himself  above  ApoUos  would  not  gra- 
tify a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered individual,  s^lw  tbe  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  diyision,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
preferred. 

•He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  and  blind- 
injg  influence  of  excessive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tuous contemporary,  Seneca,  coujd  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cioero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,— that  though  Plato 
had  given  no  rtfoson  for  it,  yet  bis  authority 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Saint  Paul  on  tkB  Love  of  Money. 

Among  tbe  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  attends  tJie  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
mouey.  To  reoonoUe  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  peribus  trial  into  a  valuable  blessing. 
Riches  are  no  evil  in  themselves :  the  dan^rer 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  ia 
fairly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  dose  fipplication  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this 
world,  as  to  put  that  world  whioh  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  also. 

Others  ^d,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
cut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in  which 
plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
which  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
object  Tbe  rewards  of  both  are  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  him  *who 
maketh  haste  to  be  riob.* 

Much  oconrs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paulas 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  bis  first  Epistle.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
adopted  a  sort  of  ooncealed  method,  which  re- 


quires some  attention  in  the  reader  to  diseover. 
The  general  drifl  of  this  powerful  exhortation 
is,  less  to  guard  his  beloved  friend  himself,  who 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  small  danger  from 
the  temptation,  than  to  induce  him  to  warn  those 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendence, 
against  the  love  qf  money,    Ih  order  to  this,  he 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject,  but  opens  with  another  proposition,  though 
in  no  very  remote  connection  with  it ;  a  propo 
sition  the  most  important,  and  the  most  mcon 
trovertible,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to  that 
soul  which  should  combine  grodUneoe  with  con- 
tentment.   He  knew  the  union  to  be  inseparable ; 
that  as  godlinees  cannot  subsist  without  content- 
ment,  so  neither  can  true  contentment  spring 
from  any  other  than  an  inward,  principle  of  real 
piety.  All  oontent^nt,  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  religion,  is  merely  constttutiqnal — animal 
hilarity,  the  flov  ofblood  and  spirits  in  tbe  mora 
sangmne  cbaraoler ;  coldness  and  apathy  in  the 
more  indiflnrent 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  principle, 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  oavetousness  in  its  birth ; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  tbe  cradle.  Strong 
and  striking  are  ^  the  reasons  which  the  apostle 
produces  against  discontent.  To  the  indigent 
he  says,  *  they  brought  nothing  into  tbe  world,* 
therefore  the^  need  the  less  murmur  at  poffsess- 
ing  little  in  it  To  tbe  wealthy  he  holds  out  a 
stUl  more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
oanine  of  dying  rtch^  when  he  reminds  them  that 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it^ 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teach 
oontent  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  rich. 
The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  subsist- 
ance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world :  the  other  should  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indalgence» 
to  tbe  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  as  tc 
tbe  gratification  itself^  the  grave  will  so  soon  put 
a  period. 

7*he  apostle,  having  shown  his  dee^  insight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  view 
of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserable 
oonseqoenees  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  *  They 
that  mU  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.*  The 
words  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  ve- 
rified by  experience,  whether  we  consider  money 
in  ill  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *  fidl  into  a  snare.* 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences ;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  adduced 
fVom  Scripture  itself  in  its  support  '  If  any 
provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,'  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  langua^  foreign  to  its  meaning,  unfa- 
vourable to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charity 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son  why  she  shouM  never  turn  out.  7  here  ie 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the 
eagerness  for  emesiing  saperfluoos  wealth ;  and 
it  is  a  plea  whioh  has  a  good  look.    Wt  mmat 
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frm/uU  fur  our  ekiUren  ti  the  pretence,  but  we 
most  inda]|re  oar  avarice,  is  the  troth.  The 
fid  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family,  but  he 
ia  eovetoua  for  himael£  The  aordid  mind  and 
the  ^afiping  hand  are  too  eager  to  pot  off  their 
gratification  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  fature 
Bfgrandixement  of  thoee  for  whom  they  pretend 
to  »nna<e  The  covetous  man  hungers  for  in- 
stant gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of '  calling  his  lands  by 
his  own  name.* 

Even  many  profossinpr  Christians  speak  with 
horror  of  pablic  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
Ikeratoxe,  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  foel  no  danger, 
to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re. 
fleets  ibis  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin;  this 
drcmnspect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor- 
mptioo.  Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  are 
cnen  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
the  efifect  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  con> 
tempt,  oonstitnte  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
punted  shaAs  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
been  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  ventare  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
per character;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
Bsed  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
sKfls,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
own  name.  Govetousness  has  a  bad  sound ;  it 
ii,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo- 
nl  cfoopbony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
em  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confession 
of  its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
avows  its  real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  qua- 
fity  not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal- 
ment, hut  shrouds  its  own  character  under  the 
assumed  name  at  half  the  virtues.  When  ac- 
cused, it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
calls  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
oootempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety ;  thus  at 
once  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
negligent  of  character,  he  who  never  defends 
himself  against  the  char|^  of  what  be  calls  the 
more  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
imputation  of  this.  While  he  deems  it  a  venial 
odenoe  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
pay  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
of  beinf  sordid  as  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
ma^  bo  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
of  It,  as  bb  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
use  it  at  all. 

Let  not  therefore  '  the  snares  of  this  world 
ind  the  deceitfulness  of  riches*  make  us  forget 
that  he  who  covets  monev  as  a  means  to  other 
fiirbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
Qovetousness  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
who  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  indul- 
^ces,  is  not  less  criminal  as  an  example,  and 
IS  far  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
duct, than  he  who  covets  in  order  that  be  may 
amass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous. 
ness  idolatry ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
pleasure,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment,, 
idolators  also ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they 
offer  to  their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  lovers 
efOodr 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  money  assumes  ta 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  difierent  order.  In  most 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ex- 
pense has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure is  thooght  necessary  :  how  oflen  do 
we  see  the  first  deduction  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  sura  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity;  a  sum  perhaps  originally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  general  habits  of  expense ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  are  usually  practised  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag- 
nificence, and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procures  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  grand  object  in  life 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  The 
unsuccessful  aspirer  afmr  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized ;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  corruption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
struggled  for  oblivion  for  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains praise  for  the  effect,  and  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  mure 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his 
soul  and  his  Grod;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.*  When  the  eye  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerfol,  the  flattered,  be  astonish- 
ed  to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
Uiem  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find — nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  is  to  be  qbserved,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  for  ip  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com- 
roonly  considered ;  but  he  proceeds  further  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,*  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  aU  evil.  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  observed,  iimumerable  evils  in  its  misap- 
plication  when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  their  general  condemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are 
idoUied  for  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  of 
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which  they  proCQre  the  enjoyment,  of  every  vice 
to  wjich  that  enjoyment  leads. 

This  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire.  They  who  do  not  ac 
cumalate  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  bat  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  than  to  hoard  it.  3aint  Paul  knew  that 
it  was  the  umver$al  snare ;  a  trap  appropriately 
baited  with  every  allurement  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  be  practised  ; — ^to  the  elegant  desires  of  the 
more  refined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
grossly  voluptuous.  The  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
the  vain,  and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
grand  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works ;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief^  and  of  domestic  oppression ;  the  in. 
■trument  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
■al  corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which,  to 
the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  after 
him,  even  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency;  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  themselves  upon ;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
cation, suddenly  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
those  who  are  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
king  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touched,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man. 

Afler  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
ruption ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
He  doubtless  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
knowledge  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  they 
'  coveted  afler  riches,  had  erred  from  the  faith.* 
There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  this 
effect  of  covetousness,  which  &unt  Paul  appears 
himself  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things ; — 
they  had  pierced  thermelves  through  with  many 
Borrows^  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  for  that 
abandonment  of  God,  into  which  covetousness 
had  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,-  so  great  a 
proficient  in  inety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  the 
love  of  money.  And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
more  awful  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Chris, 
tian,  than  that  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  his  *  dearly  beloved  Timothy,  his  own 
■on  in  the  faith,*  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  against  the  snares  of  this  msidions 
enemy.  Shall  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
this  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
this  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations? 

There  is  something  pecoliarly  solemn  in  the 


apoatle*s  mode  of  adjuring  Timothy  to  avoid  ilum 
sin.  The  single  apostrophe,  *  O  man  of  God  !* 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  7*he 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  of  God  could 
be  a  coveter  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  thousand 
arguments  against  it 

The  two-fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti- 
mothy is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christians 
He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  rea- 
son on  the  temptation,  produce  your  strong  ar. 
guments  against  it, — ^but  flee  these  things. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage ;  escape 
the  only  security ;  turning  your  back  upon  the 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  conquering  him. 

But  Saint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  what  is 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involves, 
folUneing  after  riehteou$ne$$f  godlineee^  faithj 
love^  oatience,  meekness.  All  these  spiritual  and 
moral  graces  he  draws  up  in  battle  array,  to  as- 
sist  as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  about  to 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  ha?e  to  maintain  a 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  during 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Groing  on  to  sustain 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warfare, 
he  calls  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  soldier  of  Je- 
sus Christ ;  and  while  he  exhorts  him  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  he  presents  to  his  view 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  he  vnll  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocation 
*'  whereunto  thou  art  called.*  He  animates  him 
with  the  quickening  recollection  of  the  glorious 
profession  he  had  made ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  *  before  many  wit- 
nesses,*  intimating  how  much  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  teach- 
ers. He  not  only  reminds  him  of  his  profession 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
^iekeneth  aU  things,  and  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory;  and,  as  if  he  would  fill  his 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds  him  of  the  *  good  confession  made  by  the 
Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  Pilate,*  exhort- 
ing him  from  all  these  lofty  motives,  to  *  keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unreproachable 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  !* 
In  so  doinff,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religioa 
would  not  DO  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Saviour 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit  he 
haspromiseo,  and  the  crown  he  had  purchased. 

The  sublime  doxolugy  which  follows;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  do- 
minion, glory  and  immortality ,  the  fervour  of 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  with  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King 
of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  invisible,  un- 
approachable,  and  surrounded  with  visions  of 
glory,— do  not  make  the  apostle  forget  to  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  of  future  bliss 
had  fired  his  soul  with  more  intense  seal  against 
that  sin  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  shut 
out  his  beloved  converts  flrom  the  enjoyment  of 
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*  ChtTg9  them  that  tre  rich  in  this  i^orld, 
imt  they  trost  not  in  uncertain  riches.* 

Having  thus  shown  the  natare  of  riches — *•  un- 
'"ettain*  In  every  thing  bat  their  danger* — ^he 
jDoa  despatches  the  concloding  and  most  plea- 
■uit  part  of  his  office,  by  showing  how  the  Chris- 
tian  use  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
Ucflsing ;  an  instrament  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
3f  fiuth.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
shows  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
^  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  that  they  who 
'Tt  riek  in  this  w<nid  increase  the  interest  of 
iheir  money  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works ; 
hat  tiey  lay  up  in  store  against  the  day  to  come; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
the  ooTetons  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giving  per- 
petnity  to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
t&e  Ijora.  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  eovetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the-  love  of  riches 
from  their  uncertainty ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those*  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  us 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo- 
Itttbo,  than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
then  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
solid  and  durable.  That  confidence  which  is 
sot  to  be  placed  in '  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  be  transfered  to  *  the  living  Gh)d,'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
power  to  get  wealth,'  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  gloiy.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,* 
this  wiilinjniess  *to  communicate,*  these  un- 
equivocal  miits  of  iaith,  obedience,  and  love, 
not  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
ftith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
wiU  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  afler  his 
declaratioOf  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  roe.' 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
form  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
m  building  the  ark?  These  infatuated  men 
spent  years  in  preparing  an  a^lpm  firom  the 
deluge,  without  practit^Uv  believing  that  it 
would  ever  take  place.  While  they  were  me- 
chanically employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  others,  their  labour  made  no  provisbn 
fiir  their  own  safbty.  The  sweeping  flood  de- 
soends;  but  the  builders  are  eiclud^  firom  the 
Tcr^  refiige  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
fidmg! 

How  difierent  was  the  conduct  of  our  apoatle  ? 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
ierives  great  additional  weight  from  the  consis- 
jMicy  of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.  The 
dhilosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  excellent  book 
»f  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
ime  in  which  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ea.  He  sufiered  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
ramo  Roman  emperor  with  Saint  Paul.  In  the 
#ntiugs  of  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
passages  directed  against  the  vice  we  have  been 
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considering,  and^no  one  ever  mveighed  more 
pointedly  against  the  luxurious  indiugences  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  afterwards  of  the  self-denying  seqt  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself^  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent 

This  inconsistency  of  profoasion  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
speculation  and  conviction,  oocceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  arguments  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca.  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself^  from 
his  near  connection  with  Uallio,  one  of  Paul's 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its 
convert;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  thesO 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  aCbrf'.' 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Onihs  genius  ^  Christianity,  as  seen  in  Satnt 

Paul. 

Had  a  sinful  liuman  being,  ignorant  of  Chris 
tianity,  labouring  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribo- 
tioi:  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offbnoa 
meiited,— had  such  a  being,  so  circumstanced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  be  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
sfretch !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult, 
something  thai  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
—penances,  tortures,  sacrifices,^-all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  ofibring,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
tftonement,  rivers  of  oil  for  ai|  oblation, — still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  must 
be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offiinded  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  oomesy 
not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  benignity  and*  low, 
— free  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  unmerit 
ted ;— when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be  *  justified  fnely,  through' the  redemp. 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  )esus,' — when  he  is  as- 
sured that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  Ood  ;.wheo  he  hears  that  to  him,  unA 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  aU  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  offered  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  this 
previously  ineonoeivaUe  proposal  is  made;-« 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemed, 
he  would  eagerly  fly  to  lay  hold  on  .  j  vSbr,  mt 
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only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  bat  be- 
yond hi«  possibility  of  oooception? 

Yet  is  not  the  fact  too  often  directly  the  re- 
verse 7  His  pride  had  suggested  to  him,  tliat  if 
■ome  difficult  thing  were  to  be  done,  he  should 
have  done  it  himself,-*if  something  were  to  be 
suffered  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  austerity, 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious 
enterprise ;  something  tliat  should  be  splendid 
in  the  act,  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  his  emulation  kind- 
led, for  he  would  become  the  procurer  of  his  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
by  a  process  of  his  own  conducting,  bad  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
vain  and  impracticable  schemes  of  impotent 
man,  for  effecting  his  deliverance  by  any  con- 
ception or  act  of  his  own,— does  not  man*s  un- 
willingness to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  fVeely 
fbrgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re- 
volted at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  7  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  7  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  ^d  of  partner- 
ship scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  have  the  predominance  7 

But  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  sav  this ;  we- 
reply,  they,  do  not  profess  it  in  words ;  but  do 
not  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  terms ;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  assent  7 

With  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  its  pe- 
culiarities, with  its  applicableness  to  the  wants 
of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu- 
larly imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his  lofly  quali- 
ties,  his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and 
•essence  of  the  gospel.  His  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  truth ;  his  life  an  exemplification 
•of  it  What  he  conceived  intimately,  he  im- 
parted explicitly.  To  combat  the  rebellion  of 
'the  natural  roan,  against  the  salvation  wrought 
for  him,  is  the  leading  object  of  his  endeavour. 
•He  who  was  always  fooking  unto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  him  out  to  others  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  oompas- 
sion;  he  intgoduoes  it  under  every  form,  he  illus- 
trates it  by  every  figure,  he  magnifies  it  under 
every  mode  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits 
the  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re* 
deemer,  and  that  of  man,  in  this  negociation. 
In  human  cases  it  is  usually  the  offender  who 
makes  the  advances,  who  tries  all  means  to  re- 
cover the  friend  he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  has 
oftnded.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the 
■Averse.  Here  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, 
here  it  is  the  injured  fViend,  who  conjures  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
be  reoonoiled,  who  promisee  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivien  but  reward. 
The  penitent  is  every  where  enooaraged  to  be- 


lieve^  that  his  offences  are  fbrgiven,  that  bis  sins 
have  been  punished  in  his  Saviour ;  that  the 
Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
but  has  suffered  in  his  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  oar 
virtues — ^if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us — if 
we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  wo  apply  to 
him,  it  is  he  who  first  drhws  us — if  we  repent, 
it  is  *  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  re- 
pentance.* Whatever  right  thing  there  may  he 
in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  his 
gift  His  bountv  is  the  spring  from  which  oar 
goodness,  if  we  have  any,  flows,  instead  of  onr 
goodness  being  the  original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  sa- 
perficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  de. 
sign,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  our 
more  immediate  object,  its  practical  effects,  its 
general  results,  its  tranfbrming  nature,  its  re- 
novating  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spirHual,  it  is  not  a  con- 
formity to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformity 
to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedience. 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer* 
sality.  It  esteems  aU  God^n  precepts  concerning 
all  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  every  false  way. 
The  pr^ibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prin- 
ciple of  the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act,  it 
makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pre 
scription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes  no  ex* 
ception  for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  as,  that  it  was 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  to 
unite  in  itself,  not  only  different,  but  opposite 
qualities ;  if  we  had  been  only  told  that  firmness 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness ; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility ;  that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of 
others,  must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  con- 
nected  with  the  most  rigilant  attention  to  our 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir- 
tue, if  disconnected  with  selfdenial ;  that  re- 
ligion requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help- 
lessness ;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  complete,  that  we  must  renounce  every  other 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  trusted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  thus 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon principle,  the  deepest  self-abasement  with 
the  most  active  exertions, — if  all  this  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an  abstract  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  we  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleading  para- 
doxes, an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabili- 
ties ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institution 
fabricated  for  some  world,  different  firom  ours, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beinjgrs,  for  angels 
who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impression  of 
the  IMvine  image;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  the  fallible,  peccable  children  of  fallen  mor- 
tality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  esily 
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r,  pbMed  Infinite  Wiadom  to  gvn  as,  in 
thn'nnmd  reeorda,  striking  wilaUons  of  this 
•nigvn,  aotoal  instsnnes  of  oonflicting  attribotes 
IB  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  men 
pn— nssfnr  qoslities,  which  woold  seem  to  ez- 
dnde  md  other,  combining  contrarieties  of  ex- 
Among  these,  tlMre  is  not  e  brishter 
ipKfi^**"**,  than  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentilen. 

Yet  tlmre  is  nothing  in  this  l^gh  description, 
whidi  exelnsively  bebngs  to  Saint  PanL  No- 
Unng  whieh  does  not  address  itself  individnally 
tons.  Though  oonvertod  by  a  mirade,  fiivoured 
witb  divine  revelations,  writing,  and  frequently 
actings,  under  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
be,  in  the  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  lift,  weak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained 
by  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolise  it^^Nor 
was  it  speeially  Touchsaftd  to  Aim  for  his  com- 
Boh  oomibrts ;  or  earthly  deliverances.  It  was 
Bol  given  to  rescue  him  iirom  suffering,  but  to 
uphold  him  under  it  HewaSrlike  hii  Lord, 
exposed  to  all  the  exigencies  oC  a  laborious  and 
ifflictod  life.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  iti  trials, 
liable  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
leraptadoos  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  his 
<wF><^»iy*»  were  more  in  number,  and  greater  in 
BiBgnitnde  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 
dism,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs  «t,  a  power 
Is  wUcA  we  have  equal  aeoess.  The  same  sin- 
oerity  of  petiticii  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
isristance ;  that  ^nnd  resolver  of  doubt,  that 
omnipolent  vanquisher  of  difficulty— «iv  grsce 
tt  nffietetU  for  tAee-— though  directly  addressed 
to  Saint  FuU,  is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to 
•very  one  of  ns. 

It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  asainst 
Sunt  Paul,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
tues. But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  eome  fW>m  the  party  which  he  had  quitted. 
Tlief  eotmidered  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
fiith ;  they  considered  his  leal  for  the  religion 
which  be  had  mice  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
incopsjstency,  as  a  defection  from  all  moriU 
goodness,  nis  subsequent  life,  which  afforded 
the  moat  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 
is  the  best  answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
perseverance  affiirded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  eflfoctof  fear  nor  of 
ftney.  A  conduct  eorrespending  to  his  Brst 
emotions,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
oompleleiy  repel  the  charge.— He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  tsAal  wilt  thou 
Asvc  ms  t9do7  did  through  life  all  which  he 
then  desired  to  be  taught 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  hie  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
he  loo  is  under  no  deception ;  he  should  give  the 
mme  evidence,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  fanciful 
iOamination ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
exhibiting  a  change  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, 
but  permanent ;  not  only  during  the  first  (errors 
or  transports  df  which  we  so  fVequently  hear, 
but  by  a  sisady  consecration  of  his  whde  future 
life  to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
illusien,  may  be  hypocrisy ;  while  this  test,  be- 
ing visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.  The  more 
the  penitent  is  observed ;  the  more  this  para- 

"  remove  all  drabts. 


By  his  patient  eontiauince  in  well-doing,  he  will 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  objection  not  only  to  the 
individual  profbasiug  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  f$eling$  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  Ztess  ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ten- 
derness the  very  preiudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;* — 
the  man  whom  we  £nd  weeping  over  all  suffer- 
ings but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 
'to  the  death  ;*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore, 
time  was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  followers 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  seal  for  his  cause, 
though  he  knew  that  punishments  the  meet  se- 
yere  awaited  himself;  nim  who  had  been  assist- 
ing at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  he  was  fore- 
warned would  lead  to  his  own  martvrdom ;  the 
man  who  *  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,*  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  very  Christ*— 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishmg  results, 
refuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity — to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?* 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi 
deuce  of  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  suf- 
fering death  in^  confirmation  of  his  faith — for 
error  has  had  its  oonfossors,  and  idolatry  its 
martyra,— but  he  proved  it  by  the  persevering 
holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  lifo ;  he  proved 
it,  by  suffiiring  himself  as  courageously  as  he 
taught  others  to  suffer.  May  we  venture  to 
add,  he  gave  a  testimony,  less  accredited  per* 
haps,  but  almost  more  convincing.  The  con- 
ceited Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified. — This 
change  cf  diBpotUUm  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal renovation.  7*he  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tem- 
per,  where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  affords  a  substantial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividual improvement,  but  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion- 
It  is  owing  to  this  spedfio  diaracter  of  Chris- 
tianity  tha^  while  philosophy  had  gloried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  priories  only  iniiis  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  Uie  hand 
whieh  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pematnrai  strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  etnmg.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his 
disadvantages.  He  avows  his  determination  not 
to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  acquirements ; 
and  after  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,* 
he  expressly  disdalms  that  eseeUenc^  of  epeteh 
which  othera  consider  as  the  grand  mstroment 
for  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  all 
l^round  of  boasting ;  acknowledges  that  he  comes 
In  weakneoMf  in  fear^  in  much  tremUing  ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  God.    He  demonstrates  that  all  the  wisdom 
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with  which  the  world  bad  been  dazzled,  was  to 
be  eclipsed  by  that  hidden  wisdom  *  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  ig. 
norance  of  which  was  the  only  extenuation  that 
he  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory.' 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
termined, that  he  miffht  glorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus  mi^ht  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  aU 
tainment.  Of  Jesus  it  is  recorded,  that  '  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.'  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.'  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — *  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  under 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  filings,  the  deser- 
tion  of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength- 
ened him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  be  resemUe  his  great  Exem- 
plar,  *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.*  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similarspirit  under  similar  suffar- 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle  7 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  lifb. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  prison  at  Phiiippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent* 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake,  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert- 
ed !'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken 
together,  a  deer  solution  of  Saint  Paul's  other- 
wise obscure  declaration,  that  he  thus  JiUed  up 
what  remained  of  the  mfferings  of  Chriot  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brotutht  from  the  fkld  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bewaring 
in  hi$  body  the  marke  of  the  Lord  Jeouo,  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  7 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgings  and  imprisonment  at 
Phiiippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
his  entrance  inio  Theooaloniea  wa$  not  in  vain  ! 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
redoubled  his  ooarage  to  preach  to  the  Theasa- 


lonians  that  very  Grospel  which  had  proeoxtfd 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  Phiiippi.    On 
this  occasion  he  adduces  a  touching  instance  of 
the  efSact  of  his  imprisonment,  which,  thuog'b 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  whounderstaiul 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  His  unjust  captivity, 
as  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  principle 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  been 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  servec* 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  it.    Others,  timid  be- 
fore, *grew  more  conBdent,*  by -the  rery  bond* 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Their 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  the  chain* 
of  the  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  diflfb. 
sion  of  that  Gospel  which  they  were  intended  to 
stop.    And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  of 
contention,*  yet  holy  Paul  was  so  exhilarated  by 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  solicitous 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instruction.    He  looked  for  the  be- 
nefit rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  than 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardent 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  fbatnree  in 
Saint  Paul's  character :  it  is  natural,  therefore^ 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  par- 
ticularly  sUmped  on  his  writings.  If  he  ex- 
presses  this  satisfaction  with  more  unmin^ed 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seeme 
to  be  to  that  which  be  had  planted  at  Phiiippi. 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joy 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  their 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  request 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pendence he  had  on  their  perseverance.  This 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  coundence'  did  not  abate 
the  necessity  of  his  supplications,  though  he 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  church 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  bad  been  int.- 
tiated  by  his  visit  to  them  ton  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  ite  attechment  to  Paul,  ite  founder,  but 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.    Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  'assisting 
ite  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converte  repeat- 
edly  sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  thut 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  from  the  ex 
pense  which  would  attend  the  esUbiishraent  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  a 
liigher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  disin- 
terestedness  of  ite  ministers.    This  generoua 
superiority  to  any  luerative  views,  gave  Paul  a 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach 
ers,  who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  one  of 
the  practical  effecto  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  PhilipfMans,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally  kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  aflec* 
tionato  services  to  the  aged,  afflicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  j^sos  Qirist,  as  a  proof 
of  their  foalty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambaaBacV>r, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  as  a  re 
presentative  of  his  king,  by  every  liege  snbieeL 
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Witii  what  fsordiality  does  he  solemnly  attest  the 
OainiscieDt  to  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to 
theni,  and  hb  desire  to  see  them  I 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimates  their  reli- 
fiom  improvement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
MM  haTin|r  attained  that  elevation  of  character 
wtiich  renders  monition  saperflucms,  or  advance- 
BMiit  onnecessary ;  for  he  exhorts  4ven  *  as  ma- 
ny as  be  perfect,*  that  they  press  forward  and 
reach  forth  nnto  those  thin^  which  are  before : 
in  his  nsual  haroble  way  identifying  himself 
with  those  he  is  admonishing — *  Let  «t  be  thus 
minded.' 

Again — *  Though  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
begun  a  good  vroA[  in  them,'  will  accomplish  it, 
yet  they  mnst  still  work  out  their  salvation ;  but 
fest  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
on  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  is  that  *  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
da*  HioQgh  they  pnfeued  the  Gospel,  *  their 
eonversation  must  be  such  as  becometh  it*  To 
scoompliBh  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great,  mnst  'abound  more  and  more.'  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor- 
derly piety — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
and  mare  'in  knowledge  and  judgment:*  in 
knowtedge,  by  a  perpetual  acquisition ;  in  judg- 
ment, by  a  practical  application  of  that  know- 
kdgs. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
does  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
century  before,  sacrificed  his  lifb  to  his  appoint- 
ment,  at  this  very  Phiiippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epiitle  to  the 
same  city  I  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brare  than 
Brutus,  but  his  magnanimity  was  of  a  higher 
strain.  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  long  series  of 
sn^ringa,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
WDoid  have  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
dignity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  species  of  liberty 

*  Unsaog  hj  Poets,  and  bjr  fleaators  unpraii'd.* 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
enthusiast  lor  fVeedom,  to  abandon  his  country 
to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
•he  most  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  true  ge- 
nerosity  or  patriotism,  aAer  having  killed  his 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
life,*  usurper  though  he  was,  voluntarily  to 
leave  this  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
usurpers  7  Though  Cassar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
foardian  virtues  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
IS  Paol  did  to  the  Philippiaos — Though  I  de- 
fire  to  depart,  neveriheUge  to  abide  in  the  fleeh 
if  more  needfvlfor  you  7  This  would  have  been 
indeed  patriotism,  because  it  would  have  been 
disinterested.  Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  heroism? 
He  also  was  in  a  strait  between  two  events,  life 
and  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas !  did 
not  know,  *  that  to  die  was  gain  ;'  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillanimous  self- 
murder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  cbeer- 

•  Al  tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively  con. 
trast  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  pass- 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paol  was  directed  by  *  a 
meionfrom  heaven*  to  go  to  Phiiippi;  that  firu. 
tus  was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  eviX 
genius.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *not  diwibedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;'  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted  martyr  declare !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Saint  PavV$  respect  for  emmtituted  authorities. 

The  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  ties  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  from  the  first,  most  in  in 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  government 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  might  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specifi^Iy  difiTer- 
ent,  his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object.  His  politics  were  uniformly  con- 
versant about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
of  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  govern- 
ments at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances led  to  it,  and  as  it  ffave  occasion  to  dis- 
play or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  dis- 
creetly entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious 
net  which  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged>even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  *  rendered'  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  hia 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  ruling  powers.  His  thorough  conviction 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  rosea* 
ing  the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re* 
proach,  but  from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
was  with  the  master  so  it  must  he  with  the 
servant.  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow  f 
another  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  people:'  others  were 
charged  with  *  turning  the  world  upside  down.* 
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Hiese  chargefl,  mvented  &nd  propagfated  by  the 
Jewi,  were  greedily  adopted  by  the  persecating 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instruments ; 
and  have  always  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  pro- 
scription, massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  after- 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  fkcti- 
ous  disposition ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
implied,  against  some  of  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  our  own  country ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  church  certain.  We 
do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  oAen  been  made  the  pre- 
tence for  disaffection.  Religion  has  been  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion  by  some  of  the  Puritan  Reformers.  Cor- 
ruption  in  both  cases  was  stamped  upon  the 
very  face  of  those  who  so  used  it.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unfair,  than  eagerly  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  yot  tlie  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
some  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  fbr 
always  doing.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
eases  justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjustly 
used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
from  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Grospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
commands  of  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
to  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also;  fbr,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities— he  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paving  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivabld  shape,  and  under  every  va- 
riety of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
o/en  a  verbal  subterfuge — tTihute^  cvs/om,  /ear, 
Zooe,  honour,  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general — owe  no  man  any  thing.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  opening,  but  no  secret 
crevice  to  fiscal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidenoo,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  prescient, 
oirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul;  that  there  is 
as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as  when  the  apos- 
tle first  published  his  prohibitory  letter.  The 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
in  all  aires.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  enjoming  us  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
otmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
little  credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are 
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BO  frequently  repeated,  by  aU  the  apples  to  mU 
classes  of  society,  that  their  ha^ir^g  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  wii^  all  their 
lawful  obligations  should  be  the  more  scrupu- 
lously  discharged. 

Samt  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  s&mtt 
doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply  their  in 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  of  government 
under  which  their  several  converts  lived.  Saint 
Peter,   who  wrote  to  the  strangers   scattered 
through  Pontus,  Asia,  &c.  where  the  govern- 
ments were  arbitrary,  orders  them  first  to  obep 
the  king  as  supreme.  Saint  Paul,  addressing  the 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  em 
peror  and  the  senate  did  not  always  act  in  con. 
currenoe,  with   his    usual  exquisite  prudence 
makes  choice  o€  an  ambiguous  expression,'  the 
higher  powers,  without  specifically  determining 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happy  people.  It  is  then 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  virtue.— That 
every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  existing 
powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  us,  who  are 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  the 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  hia 
beloved  disciple  *  to  put  the  people  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titus 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  de- 
nied any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative  man- 
date,  or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  have 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  accommo- 
dated to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  would 
l>e  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practised 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  but 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  fi>r  his  princi- 
pies.  To  enjoin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dience, where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authority, 
furtdshed  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point— Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  apostle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  to 
address  bis  precepts  of  civU  obedience  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  their  tyrants.  He  commands  them  to 
submit  for  conscience  sake,  to  a  sovereign,  who, 
— ^their  enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  rektion,— 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Clu-istians  his  per* 
sonal  diversion ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  ni^ht 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  htm 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any  insor 
rection  a^inst  legitimate  authority.— Tertul. 
lian,  in  his  *■  Apology,*  challenges  the  Pagans 
to  produce  a  single  instance  of  smlition,  in  whioli 
any  of  the  Christians  bad  been  conoerned; 
though  their  numbers  were  become  stf  great,  aa 
to  have  made  their  opposition  fbrmidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vengeful  principle  of 
their  oppressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe- 
rate. Even  that  philosophical  politician  Moa 
tesquieu  acknowledged,  that  in  thoto  oountriet 
where  Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  takeo 
root,  rebellions  have  been  less  fleqaent  than  in 
1  other  places. 
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Nor  did  Sunt  Fanl  indamniiy  oimMlf  fiir  bis 

eiUic  sobmiisioOt  by  privataly  villifjing  the 
wful  tyrant :  the  emperor  te  not  only  not  named, 
bat  ifl  not  pointed  at  Tliere  is  not  one  of  those 
dy  inoendos,  which  the  artful  sabverteis  of 
states  know  bow  to  employ,  when  they  would 
ondermine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur- 
ii^  Its  penalty^— He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
ezBsperating  spirit,  lurking  behind  the  shelter 
of  pradence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
Is  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul  wrote,  there 
were  Ibar  soccessiTe  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preoeding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  bo  determine^  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  fiiUowers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
any  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

Paol  knew  now  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
fosemment,  with  a  jort  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
af  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
cansB  ofpassive  obedience— but  it  ma^  be  fairly 
abserred,  in  this  connection,  that  pohtica]  pas- 
MOOS  are  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
it  is  dangerous  far  those,  who  are  professionally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
srlUIy  infloeaoed  by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist. 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
especially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
has  advanced  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal grandeur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
its  spini  has  received  a  freih  internal  impulse ; 
it  hu  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
considered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
eaJlittg  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  speci6c  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
an  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted.  He 
knew  that  tUl  religion  has  operated  on  their 
hearts,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
character  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
iketebes,  in  the  New  Testament  Now  we 
hear  the  stapid  elamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola- 
ters,  vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
phrase.  Then  we  see  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
exactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
streets  of  Ephesos,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster;  *■  the  greater  part  knew  not  where- 
five  they  were  come  together.*  On  another  oc 
casioo, '  the  certainty  could  not  be  known  for 
the  tumult'  Then  their  mutable  caprice,  chang- 
ing with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo- 
Bient  When  the  viper  fiutened  on  Paul's  hand, 
'  be  was  a  murderer,'  when  be  shook  it  off  un- 
hurt, *  he  was  a  god.'t  At  Lystra  the  same  peo- 
ple who  had  offered  him  iNvine  honours,  no 
sooner  heard  the  fiUse  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
Antioeh,  than  they  stoned  him  and  dragged  him 
eta  tf  the  city  a$  a  dead  man,^  It  was  Uie  very 
spirit  which  dictated  the  *  Hosanna'  of  one  day, 
and  the  *enicify  him'  of  the  next 

Saint  Panl  well  knew  these  wayward  motions 
of  the  mob.  He  knew  also  that,  without  the 
ftcolty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  ^ave 
them  a  physical  force,  which  was  a  substitute 
ftf  rational  strength ;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  incoosi- 
deraMe  by  their  individual  weight  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity  7  Did  he 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  ambition's  ladder,  by 
whidi,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  tlioy  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  Paul's  love  of  order  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
He  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.  Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions  to  obey;  ho 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient  Together  with  order  itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  people  those  industrious  habits 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  order.  He  was  a 
most  rigorous  punisher  of  idlenesii,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  the  lower 
orders.  Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.  lie  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis. 
orderly'— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.'—*  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people'  never  command  them  to  work  . 
and  though  ttiey  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.  By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.  Are  these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  Auction,  which  has 
been  so  oflen  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jeeus? 
V  In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord.  Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme- 
ly  cautious  of  declaring  who  be  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  *  that  his  hour  was  come,'  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sanhedrim,  by  almost  the  only 
strong  expression  of  indignation.  Which  In. 
finite  Wisdom,  clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.  Even  then,  he  said  no- 
thing against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such,  he 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injiislice 
while  be  reslffned  himself  to  the  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  Cossar,  be  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  thcu^h  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  triod  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  lie 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly ; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  declaring  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest ;'  and  instantly  took  oc- 
casion to  extract  a  maxim  of  obedienoe  from  his 
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own  error ;  and  to  render  it  more  improMiTe 
MDctioned  it  by  Scriptural  authority,  It  is  writ* 
ten,  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.** 

It  rouat  have  been  obvioui  to  hii  Pagrah  judges, 
that  he  never  interfered  with  their  rights,  or 
even  animadverted  on  their  corruptions.  His 
real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was,  not  his  intermed- 
dling^ with  government,'  but  his  converting  the 
people.  It  was  by  exposing  the  impositions  of 
their  mercenary  priests,  by  declaring  thrir  idoU 
sught  not  to  he  toorshippedt  that  he  inflamed  the 
magistrates;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their 
religion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of 
the  true  God,  never  shrunk  from  them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect  to 
authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting 
it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts  the  new 
bishop  of  the  Ephe8ians,t  that  throughout  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prayers,  intercession, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority  ;*— and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  obligation,  arising  from  the  reci- 
procal connection,  *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.' 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable method  of  insuring  allegiance;  for  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those, 
fi>r  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience  to  pray  ? 

Yet  even  this  importont  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  men's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to  *  an- 
other king,  one  Jesus.*  An  instance  of  this  we 
have  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  time,  though 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  Goodness  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  resulte.  And  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
is  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  whereas  Chris- 
tianity  was  originally  charged  with  a  design  to 
overturn  states  aad  empires,  tes  have  seen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers ; 
we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  : 
— ^Volteire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  literary 
fame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  epUe  of  it  The 
fearful  consequences  of  his  audacious  blasphe- 
mies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
sharp,  vet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
oonceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obteioed, 
Sox  his  profaneness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cule for  argument,  and  assertion  for  fact ;  and 
then,  reasoning  from  his  own  misrepresenta- 
lions,  as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the 
circunisUnces  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved  the 
most  destructive  in  his  warfare  upon  Christi- 
anity; and  he  could  replenish  his  exhaustless 
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quiver,  with  the  same  unparalleled  celerity  with 
which  he  emptied  it  The  keen  sagacity  or 
his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty  wiokednesa  io 
of  all  the  most  successful.  Argnmentetive  im- 
piety hurte  but  few,  and  generally  those  whc 
were  hurt  before.  Besides  it  requires  in  the 
reader  a  Ulent,  or  at  least  a  taste,  congenial 
with  the  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requires  also 
the  rare  quality  of  patient  investigation;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  our 
reading  has  become  almost  as  dissipated  as  our 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversation. 

For  though  VolUire  contrived  to  make  every 
department  of  literature  the  medium  of  corrup- 
tion; though  the  most  unpromising  and  least 
suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  into  the  service 
to  assist  his  ruling  purpose ;  yet  historical  false 
hoods  might  be  refuted  by' adverting  to  pure^ 
sources,  unfair  ciuttons  might  be '  lontradictod, 
by  refering  to  the  originals.    The  ^pular  en 
gine  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  bat 
the  art  of  raillery.    The  danger  lies  not  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  as 
in  the  talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  true 
ridiculous ;  not  su  much  in  <ttecking,  as  in  mis- 
steting,  not  in  inverting,  but  in  discolouring. 

Metephysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  the  tri. 
fling,  and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  *  Leviathan  7*  Who  has  not  read  Candide  7 
*  Political  Justice,'  a  more  recent  work,  sub- 
versive  of  all  religious  and  social  order,  was  too 
ponderous  to  be  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  the 
substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  known 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rulbed  doten  into 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 
vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen 
the  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  hope  by 
the  roote  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  the 
brilliante  which  encompass  it  Every  one  can 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  circulate  it  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think;  the 
dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  }iave  read,  what 
all  were  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  in 
order  that  the^  might  talk.  Little  wite  came 
to  sharpen  their  weapons  at  the  forge  of  this 
Philistine,  or  to  steal  small  arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition  who  could  first  produce  proof  that  they 
had  received  the  newest  pamphlet  from  Ferney, 
by  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  to 
find  that  &e  attributes  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  Others 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleasure.  Even  those  who  could  not 
read,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  Each  successive  work,  like  the 
book  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  *  so  sweet  in  the 
mouth,*  that  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitter, 
ness  of  digestion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A 
ster  fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning 
like  a  lamp,  and  the  sUr  was  called  Wormwood ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  bitter.'  That  bright  genius,  which  might 
have  illuminated  the  world,  became  a  destrucuve 
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lame,  and,  like  the  bomm^  brand  thrown  by 
the  Roman  soldier  into  the  Temple  ofJerusalem, 
carried  conflagration  into  the  Sanctuary. 

At  length,  happily  for  rescning  the  principles, 
bat  moet  injoriottsly  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society,  the  polished  courtier  became  a  furious 
snarchisL  The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  the 
equalized  associate  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Ber* 
lia,  changed  his  poIiUcai  note  ,  the  parasite  of 
princes,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  Jacobinism.  The  political  and  mo. 
rsl  world  shook  to  their  foundation.  £2arth  be- 
low  trembled.  Heaven  above  threatened.  All 
was  inseearity.  Order  seemed  reverting  to  ori- 
g^inal  chaos,  "nie  alarm  was  given.  Britain 
first  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 
Borke.  Enthusiasm  was  converted  into  detesta- 
tkm.  The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
cite! by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  demo- 
cracy.  But  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  sub- 
vert thrones  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 
he  had  laboured  to  demolish  altars.  He  gave, 
indeed,  the  same  impulse  to  sedition,  which  he 
had  long  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  his  own  ac- 
tivity increased  the  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
&efing  was  all  alive,  and  his  political  principles 
justly  brought  on  his  name  that  reprobation 
which  had  been  lon^  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
which  his  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
more  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrages 
night  comileract  his  moral  mischiefs.  But  his 
wisdom  seems  to  have  been  equally  short-sighted 
in  both  bis  projects.  While  the  consequences 
of  his  designs  against  the  governments  of  the 
world,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
&r  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
short  of  IL  Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
to  the  desolated  nations.  Kings  are  reinstated 
on  their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  King  of  kings,  it  is  hoped,  are  re- 
toroed'  to  their  dle^iance. 

The  abilities  of  Uiis  powerful  but  pernicious 
genius,  were  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
headlong,  yet  diversified  course.  His  talents 
took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
hs  was  cast.  His  genius  was  his  own,  but  its 
determination  was  given  from  without.  He 
(ave  impressions  as  forcibly,  as  he  yielded  to 
them  suddenly.  It  was  action  and  reaction.  He 
lighted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he 
VIS  born  to  produce  the  most  powerful  sensa- 
tion- The  public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  help. 
cd  on  the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening ;  he  ma- 
tared  it  Circumstances  suggested  his  theories ; 
his  theories  influenced  circumstances.  He  was 
inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad  with  success ; 
but  his  delirious  vanity  defeated  its  own  ends ; 
m  his  greediness  for  instant  adoration  he  ne- 
glected to  take  future  fame  into  his  bold  but 
brief  account. 

*  Vaulting  amotion  overleap'd  itself. 
And  fell  on  rotber  side.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

St.  PouTb  attention  to  Inferior  Coneerm, 
VoL.IL 


It  is  one  great  advantage  of  epistolary  writing 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  uf  com- 
position, but  admits  of  every  diversity  of  miscel- 
laneous matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  inconsis- 
tent with  the  solemnity  of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gra- 
vity of  a  Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance,  may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  the  most  abrupt  transitioni  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  however  dissimilar.  It  requires 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position, nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  the 
uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  expatiates  at 
wiH,  soars  or  sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects 
of  its  attention  may  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
profound  or  super ficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  writing,  the 
authors  of  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  havo 
most  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  has  taken  all  due  advantage  of  the 
latitude  it  allows.  His  epistles,  though  they 
contain  the  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the 
most  important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  life :  partaking,  as  occasion  requires, 
of  all  that  familiarity,  versatility,  and  ease,  which 
this  species  of  writing  authorizes.  Yet  though 
occasional  topics  and  incidental  circumstances 
are  introduced,  each  epistle  has  some  particHlar 
drift,  tends  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being 
sometimes  concesled,  and  the  chain  of  argo- 
ment  not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  the  reader,  while  he  ma^  be  gather- 
ing much  solid  instruction,  reproof  or  consola- 
tion, from  scattered  sentences,  and  independent 
axioms,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of  spi- 
ritual  instruction ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  has  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morals,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  those  minor  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
great  mind  that  it  can,  *  contract  as  well  as  di- 
late itself;*  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
est human  authorities,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not  do  both  is  not  great  in  its  foil  extent*  The 
minuter  shades  of  character  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  a  valuable  person  ;  they  may  be  pos- 
sessed  in  perfection,  separate  from  great  excel 

•  Lord  BaeoB. 
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le&oe.    Bat  as  that  would  be  a  feeble  mind,  |     He  knew  that  there  were  persoiia  who  proAai 

qaalitiee   to  have  made  a  gte^i  proficiengy  in  pietji  who 


which  should  be  composed  of  inferior 
onl^  so  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wantine.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  rani  added  the  lighter 
toocbes,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  np  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  evidence  of^the  trath 
and  perfection  of  a  religion  which  makes  such 
a  provision  for  virtue,  as  to  determine  that  no- 
thmg  which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  indifierenL  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainments,  not  so  full  of  itself^  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indica- 
tive of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful^ 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself ;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  Imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
eharge  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will  be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labori- 
ous and  difficult  7  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  oensure.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
small  kindnesses  worth  pei'forming,  small  negli. 
gences  worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practi- 
cal creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportion.  He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
positive  and  relative  value  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  small  objects  as  great  ones— If  he  did 
not  lift  proprieties  into  princi[rfes,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them ;  he  never  wholly  neg- 
lected them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi- 
nion, assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord- 
ing^ to  its  worth. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dissention  in  re- 
ligious opinions  between  two  individuals,  Eoo- 
dias  and  Syntyche*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  healed ;  ana  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  the  Lord.*  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  that,  while  it  ^tifies  the  enemies, 
it  injures  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  infb- 
rior,  though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in- 
different The  eaters  of  herbs  ahd  the  eaters 
of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act ;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be- 
oomes  a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifierence.  It  became  tlien  a  just 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  enforcing. 
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are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainment, 
but  are  defective  in  the  more  difiicult  attain- 
ments which  involve  self-denial ;  persons  who, 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  are 
somewhat  selnsh  in  their  habits ;  who  talk  much 
of  fiuth,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice 
of  ease ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do 
little  for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a  cor 
responding  practice.  The  Israelites,  who  were 
BO  forward  to  exclaim, '  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  us  we  will  do**  went  and  made  them 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apoetle,  all  is  connstent 
He  that  said,  *  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*  said  also,  let  ali 
tJnngt  he  done  deeemly  and  in  order.  Right 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner.  Tiiis 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  Paul*s 
mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom  much  dislike 
to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
ffenerally  a  sovereign  contempt  for  small  points, 
indeed  for  every  thing  which  does  not  exclosive- 
ly  tend  to  advance  the  one  object,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  objects 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  importance 
by  their  position.  Immediately  after  giving 
his  exqubite  portrait  of  charity,*  he  goes  at 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  powerful 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behaviour  in 
the  public  congregations. — Knowing  the  readi- 
ness  of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity in  religious  professors,  he  puti^  them 
on  their  guard  '  not  to  let  theii  good  be  evil 
spoken  of;*  but  wishes  that  they  might  acquit 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  manner,  in 
things  which  were  already  right  as  to  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  most 
degraded  condition.  From  the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  he  descends  tc 
the  very  minutiw  of  their  apparel.  This  indi 
cates  how  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap 
poarance  of  impropriety  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneau  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  regard 
of  my  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  ease  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  eoclesi- 
astical  afiairs,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
complicated,  might  have  exoused  him  from  at- 
tending minutely  to  an  object  so  inoonsiderable, 
as  the  oonoems  of  a  poor  ron-away  slave,  *  the 
son  of  his  bonds.' . 

Tet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
vant, he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusive  sub- 
ject  of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.t  This  applica*. 
tion  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Qnesimua,  is  a 
model  in  ite  kind ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  af- 
fectionate to  the  convicted  offender ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend.    In  point  of  el«. 

*  1  OoriBthisns,  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
t  Bpstie  to  PUleoion. 
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ttnd  ddkaoy,  m  evary  exoftllenoe  of  com* 
position,  it  may  vi^  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity ; 
and  is  certainly  far  saperior,  in  ingenuity,  feel- 
ing, warmth,  and  argfnment,  to  the  admired  let- 
Va  of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  his  friend 
Arriuias  Maturias. 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  forgive  the 
piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  inflaence, 
bis  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some  other  agree- 
able quality  connected  with  it.--^nias  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
religion  ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
ibrgiveness  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
of  the  grave.  Here  is .  a  striking  instance  of 
two  persons,  connected  by  the  cloeest  ties  of 
Christian  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  grounds. 
Philemon  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
Paul,  though  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
of  Oneeimus,  though  a  servant 

In  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
tie  does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
in  good  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
tering  him  on  some  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
least  deserves  it  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
would  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  ^et 
thought  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
principles ;  thus  indirectly  to  fhrnish  him  with 
a  standard  to  which  he  eipected  his  iViend  would 
act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
be  was  so  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
veys a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fkmi- 
lies,  that  there  is  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
be  beneath  their  kindness ;  no  ofiender  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
most  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
friend — that  he  alway$  made  mention  of  him  in 
Ms  prayers.  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
with  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris- 
tian virtue,  that  the  fVicnd  he  was  beseeching 
abounded  in  loT>e  andfaith^  not  only  '  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  to  all  saints,^ 

After  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
which,  though  he  had  been  always  mindful  of 
the  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he  chose  rather 
to  sink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  distress- 
ed  state  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
'Paul  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
vere  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 
was  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
back  tJie  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
and  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
oiaL  lie  would  not  detain  bim  from  his  rightful 
owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
self  in  his  torlorn  confinement  It  was  also  a 
fine  occasion  of  pressin?  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
return  to  his  duty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
of  his  conversion. 

Thus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave,  does 
ne  seek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pit^  in  the 
heart  of  his  friend.  Who  would  imagine  that 
the  man,  who  thus  labours  in  the  cause  of  so  ob- 


scure an  individual,  had  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  1 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pro 
vailing  principle.  His  seal  for  his  copvert  nevet 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  he  offers  to 
make  good  the  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant's  misconduct  He  can- 
didly reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi- 
ritual obli^tions  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money — thou  oweot  me  thine  own 
self. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  bim  who  was  to 
do  it;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  to  re- 
ioice  in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  bis  compli- 
ance. An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  condnde,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  PaoPs  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  discfrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  bein^  the  bearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  the  Colossian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  difi^ent  is  this  modest  and  rational  re- 
port  by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  lifb; 
—how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  wri- 
ter  who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance, and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi- 
nals brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in 
stance;  an  instance  which  is  too  often  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
we  far  more  fVequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  Onesimus  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer  is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
country;  for  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more 
oflbrs  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati- 
cal fervours ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibits  also  deep  |jenitence,  humility,  and  self 
condemnation,    aox  does  the  {ust  oon6denoe 
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of  the  expiring  erimiaal  in  the  Redeemer's  pow- 
er, swell  him  into  that  bloated  usaranoe,  of 
which  we  hear  in  some  late  conyerts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allade,  we  hear 
not  only  of  one,  bat  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
trimphant  malefactors,  joyful  murderers !  True, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  good  men  on  earth  rejoice 
with  the  angels  in  heaven,  over  even  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  We  would  hope  many  of  these 
were  penitents;  but  as  there  was  no  space 
granted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  youn^  delinquents  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  orime  to  crime,  feeling  themselves 
secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  ac- 
oeptance,  which  is  so  frequently  withheld  from 
the  close  of  a  life  of  persevering  holiness,  grant- 
ed  to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  roost 
atrocious  crime? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets  of 
the  hawkers  have  thit  year  abounded  in  these 
dangerous,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tracts, 
may  not  the  lower  class  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  a  happy  termination  of  lifb,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  7  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  to  the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  little  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 
SaiiU  Paul  on  the  SesurreetUm, 

BvoRK  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  oo 
dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  they  were  in  actual  posses, 
sion,  for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
best,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  comfort 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  of  those  who  had 
not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  relinon  in  the  world 
taught  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct ;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  Faith  became 
to  man  ^n  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance  certain,  *  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine, seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afforded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  Grod  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
half  a  century  afler  this  last  event  had  taken 


lilaoe.  By  this  delay,  not  only  the  inhabitaiiti 
of  that  city,  but  the  multitudes  who  annually 
resorted  thither,  could  gain  full  leisure  to  ez 
amine  into  its  truth.  Had  the  destruction  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  crime  which  caused 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Rabbies  for  asserting,  that  a  truth  could  not 
now  be  authenticated,  which  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  enemies  oT 
Jesus  have  scrupled  any  subordination  to  discre- 
dit his  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  established 
for  ever.  And  now,  had  it  been  a  doctrine  of 
any  ordinary  import,  as  Saint  Paul  was  not 
writin|r  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  to  Christian  converts,  it  might 
have  been  less  his  object  to  propound  it  dogmati- 
cally, than  to  develope  and  expand  it ;  being  a 
thing  previously  known,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
ceived. In  writing  a  letter,  when  we  allude  to 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  no- 
tices  the  less  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  re- 
peat intelligence  already  popular;  while  we 
content  ourselves  with  drawing  ioforences  from 
it,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  allusions  to 
it  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  same  ob- 
ject with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  intimations, 
seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  mean- 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  in- 
deed, it  should  seem,  among  his  converts,  many 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the  philosophizing 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  doubted, 
what  these  last  derided,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Consequently,  upon  every  account,  Saint 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  bestow  upon  it  more  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  than  on  moet  other 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  was  not 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  and  was 
not  prompt  to  give  the  most  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  folt  the  strength  of  evidence  on 
his  side ;  uniformly  he  appealed  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  fact  established  on 
the  most  solid  basis, — a  fact,  not  first  propagated 
in  distant  countries,  where  the  facility  of  impc 
sition  would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  distant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  against 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  urgency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  reason- 
ing  oppugners  of  tb(9  faith  thought,  that  if  this 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  9en$ihU 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  would 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its  prooA 
The  more,  however,  they  oppugned,  the  moiv 
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w  witittiood ;  tod  of  so  high  importance  did  he 
lepreeOQt  it,  that  he  e?en  makee  *  believing  ia 
the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Jeaos  from  the 
dead,*  to  be  a  principal  condition  of  salvation. 

We  must  not  jadge  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Fan],  an  apostle  of  Jesos  Christ,  by  the  same 
canooB  of  eritictsm,  bj  which  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  ether  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  ekvatjoa  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
greet  meesnre  held,  uy  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  chanotsr,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
as  an  author.  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  no 
possessed  an  imagination  peculiarly  brighL 
Tliat  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
eoUy,  adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
sDpprese  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
is  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
Bakee  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  guided  him,  his  severe  judjgment 
would  ahow  him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  eoneidering  his  general  style  of  composi- 
tion, we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
so  much  aa  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  I^  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings,  to 
serve  as  an  exceptiott  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  ahnoet  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  ftUly 
propounds  the  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's 
discourse,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  expUoit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  close  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
as  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
piesented  to  us  of  this  most  important  and  oon- 
solalory  doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subjetA  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or  fbllows  it ; 
it  is  interpoeed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  episode.  As  a  com- 
position, it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspeaka- 
ble importanoeof  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  lofty  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leavee 
it  lo  others  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
an  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
aore  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers;  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
fbmishee  a  succession  of  almost  ever^  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  vbible  and  the  invisible 
world.  A  description  becomes  a  picture;  an 
expostulation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator;  the  relator 
speaks  as  one  admitted  within  the  veil. 

According  to  bis  usual  practice  of  appealing 
Co  facts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  hU 
rsasoning   he  produces  a  regular  statement,  in 


their  order  of  succession,  of  the  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  after  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  sel£ 
abeemenL 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist  on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  was 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a  part  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  Without  this  finishmg  circum- 
stance,  what  proof  could  his  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion  was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  would 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also  2  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  aulhen 
tic.  It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre- 
mendous condasion:  *  Those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.'  You  who  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  you, 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  If  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be  delivered, 
from  the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *  of  all  men  most 
miserable;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
aaks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen  for  our  justification  7' 

llie  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  re- 
futation of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  ac 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  and 
having  cleajred  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ob- 
jectbns  and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
m  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  have  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  bv  his^-^He  illustrates  this  truth  by 
an  apposite  aUnsion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish 
harvest,  the  whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
difierent  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
di&rent  states  of  existence,  ever^r  antitheais  is 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  m  corruption, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  inoorrup- 
tion,  gk)ry,  and  power.-»The  material  body  is 
become  spiritual — *  The  first  man  was  made  a 
living  soul,'  possessing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated by  him  to  all  his  posterity;  but 
Christ  was  a  quicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
as  from  its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  unifbrml]r  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
consummatton  of  all  doctrine  subservient  to  the 
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]froat  ends  of  holiiMSti  For  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  this  very  place,  with  all  the  ia. 
terest  which  his  argument  excites,  in  all  the 
heat  which  his  defence,  kindles,  carried  away, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  hl^fiutb  and  his  feelings, 
—yet,  in  his  nsoal  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  contented  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens 
his  argument  by  refering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whose  authority,  with  some  at  least,  he  might 
Uiink  would  be  more  respected  than  his  own, 
on  the  infection  of  *  evil  oommunieatiens.'  He 
suggests  ironically,  as  a  practical  effect  of  the 
dislMlief  of  this  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  ventures  to  recom* 
mend  the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoj^- 
ment,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  assuming  aiufUer  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad- 
jurttion-- *  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
for  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.*  As 
if  ho  had  said,— 'If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
your  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com* 
plate  the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  gradually  become  an  opinion ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground  of 
action ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  da, 
you  will  soon  become  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces^  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his.be. 
lief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom? — Wh^  did  he 
himself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril  7  Why, 
but  fVom  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
was  risen,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardshipo  which  embit- 
tered life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti- 
tuted,  with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  away  this  grand  motive  fbr  pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  their 
zeal  would  )om  its  charactsr  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their 
motive,  powerful  indeed  their  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  tvpelling  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  nim  through  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re* 
•nrreetion  of  the  body.  Resemblancee  the  roost 
di^ant,  snbstsncce  the  most  Meraingly  diseimi*  i 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  tofstber  hw 
a  skill  the  most  consummate,  by  an  aptness  the 
most  convincing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  ana- 
logies of  nature  are  ransacked— the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  and  tlie 
whole  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
awful  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  of  images,  all 
bearing  i^>oo  one  p«nt,  at  once  fill  the  mind« 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  the  faith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  seleotion  of 
these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  most 
apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible.— They  aro 
not  drawn  from  things  abstruse  or  reooodite, 
but  from  objects  with  which  all  classes  are 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  but  not  nn 
important  proof  of  the  universal  dee%n  of  Chris, 
tianity.  The  most  ordinary  man  is  as  conver 
sant  with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  corn, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  flesh  of  the 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  diatinc- 
tion  between  the  di£Sirent  luminaries  of  heaven, 
as  the  astronomer  Here  is  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science*— Sight  is  the 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  ro 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heathen 
author  to  be  beyond  the  res^  of  divine  power. 
To  the  bold  Pyrrhonists  therefore,  who  mig  ht 
be  among  the  Corinthiaas,  and  who  sought  to 
perplex  we  argument  by  asking — *  bow  are  the 
dead  raised  up?— With  what  body  do  they 
comer  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refering 
them  to  the  great  resolver  of  difficulties— thi 
powm  or  oen,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex- 
perience—'Osct  giwth  it  a  body  a$  it  hath  pUtued 
Xfm.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re« 
suaitation  of  plants  apparently  dead ;  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotenee  which 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  be 
difficult  7 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  hie 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  doees  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  final 
victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation  does  not  impede  his  jHrogrese,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  BehoTd  I  show  yoa 
a  mystery— wo  shall  not  all  sleep— but  we  shall 
be  changed— in  a  moment— in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye— at  the  last  trumpet— 'fi>r  the  trumpet 
shall  sound— and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  ineor- 
rnptible— «nd  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  ie 
almost  proftne  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the 
theme  is  so  transoendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetitioo. 
The  rythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  the 
mind;  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it  The 
idea  was  not  newly  oonceiv^d  in  the  apostle^e 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Hiessalonians  *  the  Lord 
himself  shaU  deeoeml  with  a  about,  with  the 
voice  of  an  Arcfaaagei,  and  the  trump  of  God« 
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Wa  ^ntefhl  spirit  does  not  fiirget  to  remind 
tfiem  to  whom  the  Tictory  is  owing,  to  whom 
the  thanks  are  dae. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alicfhting  again  from  the 
vorld  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  jost  touches 
apoQ  earth  to  drop  another  brief,  bat  most  im- 
preasiTe  lesson — ^that  though  the  yietory  is  oU 
taiDftd,  though  the  hut  conquest  is  achieved, 
tbo*igh  Christ  is  actually  risen — all  these  ends 
iceompliBfaeclf'are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili- 
geoce,  hot  to  stimulate  us  to  it  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  for  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.'  It  adds  animation  to  the 
mtdrty  that  from  'this  full  exposition  of  the  doc. 
trine,  tJiey  not  only  believe^  but  they  ifcnoto,  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
dieir  progress  ?  With  such  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Savioiu*, 
be  at  once  proTides  them  with  the  most  effectual 
spor  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
port under  Uie  sorrows  of  life,  with  the  only  in- 
&Dible  antidote  against  the  fciar  of  death. 

I'd  eonelade,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
IS  well  as  of  inetmetion,  to  deduce  both  from  the 
sune  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
win  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
•ame  writer's  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
another  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
pressing  affliction  cf  the  death  of  piens  friends  7* 
fie  there  oSers  a 'new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
never-failing  rnle  of  applying  the  truth  he 
preaches,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
the  feelings  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which 
renders  his  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
That  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
not  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,*  after 
the  declaration  that '  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.' 
He  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  particu- 
lar assurance,  *  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  win  God  briog  with  him.' 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart !— What ! 
tbe  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
rar  age,  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
took  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
boose  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
him  7  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
course be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in- 
firmities which  here  rendered  it  imperfect  un- 
diminished by  the  dread  of  another  separation? 

Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  V 
Wen  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 
*  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7*  Tears  are  wiped 
from  all  ejes.  *  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks- 
^ving  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.' 
*The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 
thmgs  to  pass.'  The  resurrection  of  Christians 
if  indtseolubly  involved  in  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.' — ^What  are  the 
iplendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  tri- 
Qmph  over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
nal viclory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vic- 
tory over  his  last  enemy  7  *  Blessed  be  the  God 
aod  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
«  again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
'esus  C%rist  from  the  dead.' 

*  1  ThesBSlonians,  iv.  14. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer,  T^nlrsgieing,  and  ReU 

gunuJay, 

PaiTBR  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  prpp 
pared  in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial  to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man^s  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown ; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  fh)m  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  had  once  fbund  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  Grod 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,' — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray,^will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that'  there  ia 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayet 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene- 
fits, providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
otir  entire  dependence  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  him ' 
the  confession  of  our  own  un  worthiness,  infirmi- 
ties, and  sins;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  embrace ; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  his 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercise ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  ail  these  qualities  to  their  essence, 
when  he  resolves  them  into  the  spirit  of  soppli- 
cation. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  fbr  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  de  that  which  we  are  wUUng  to  do, 
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thoQg'h^ere  are  intervills  of  thought,  as  well  as 
intermissions  of  the  act — *As  a  traveller,*  says 
Dr.  fiarrow,  *  maj  be  said  to  be  still  on  bis  joar> 
ney,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  be  pause,  he 
does  not  turn  out  of  the  way ;  bis  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  though  occasionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,'  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying 
hold  on  tliese  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre- 
quently promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  ^ive  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  affections  are 
excited  and  maintained ;  that  our  converse  with 
heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
*  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
Hfled  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
wfiole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Vet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
reeolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  oflener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
cred intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist.  The  soul 
is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety ;  but 
from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh !  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a  place  to 
hide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstances 
more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger, 
m  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less 
^eard ;  because  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drown- 


ed by  the  clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  friends, 
buoyant  spirits,  a  spring-tide  of  success — theae 
are  the  occasions  when  the  very  abuidauce  of 
God's  4nercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hard- 
ens it.  Loaded  with  riches^  crowned  with  di^ 
nities,  inccessful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  tho 
mask  of  pleasures ;  then  It  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison  than 
*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business^  especiallv  men  in  power  and 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  of  per- 
suading themselves,  that  the  affairs  which  occupy 
their  time  and  mmd,  being,  as  they  really  are, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  same 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
become  men  of  leisure  themselves,  they  are  re- 
solved to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  pub- 
lie  duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dis- 
charging it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the  offices 
of  piety. 

Dut  these  great  and  honourable  persons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incor])orating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  only 
not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  secular 
thoughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  of^en  break  in 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in :  no 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to 
have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  them-  ** 
selves  find  from  G^d. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  GSiMi's 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  con- 
duct, that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  bo 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men,  who, 
while  they  govern  the  countrv,  are  themselves 
governed  by  a  religious  princifiie :  who  petition 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  for 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins^-*  praying  al- 
ways  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  persever- 
ance,*— would  be  the  surest  means  to  augment 
our  love  to  God.  We  gradually  cease  to  love  a 
benefactor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  fre- 
quent recollection  would  warm  our  affections 
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*  umI  w  sliould  mora  oordiftHy  dcTote  oar  lives 
to  Um  to  whom  we  ebould  more  frequently  con- 
Mcmte  our  hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  inenl- 
eates  prayer,  not  only  as  an  act,  hot  as  a  frame 
of  mind. 

In  all  his  writings  eflbotnal  prayer  nniformly 
supposes  acoompanying  preparatory  Tirtne. 
Pnyer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  inte  its 
tocos.  It  draws  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train— of  forbearance  with  faults ;  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
wants.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
nws,  herpioos  resolutions,  her  self-distrust  It 
sttracta  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye— Hope, 
with  her  grasped  anchor— Beneficence,  with 
her  open  mind — Zeal,  looking  &r  and  wide  to 
serve — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickeninjr  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  li^  fits  them  for 
nrvioe,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appropriate 
praetioe.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue;  virtue  is 
■piritnal  action.  The  mould  into  which  genuine 
ivayer  casta  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sub» 
ptDsioa  of  the  act,  bat  rotains  som«  touches  of 
the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will  ob- 
tun  nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially. 
It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
ind  spirit  to  devolioB.  To  those  who  possess 
this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  but  a  solace: 
to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
task,  but  a  religioas  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
wliere  shows  that  purity  of  heart,  rosignation  of 
spirit,  peace  and  joy  m  believing,  can  by  no 
other  expedient,  be  maintained  in  lifo,  activity, 
and  vigoww — ^Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  for  drawing  down  the  Messing 
we  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  thinn  aro  liable  to  abuse  is 
a  eomjilaint  echoed  by  au  writers  of  ethics.  Cer- 
tain  mystics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
minalioo,  have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
a  presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
self  has  b«en  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi. 
ritnal  pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
overlook  the  appointed  means  of 'instruction ; 
to  reject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
of  thie  sanctuary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
like  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
thoee  preseribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
would  more  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
The  history  of  the  apostle  hioiself  presents  a 
itrikin^r  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,* 
says  one  of  the  Others,  *  that  though  Paul  was 
airacukrasly  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
from  heaven,  he  iras  nevertheless  sent  for  bap- 
tism and  instruction  to  a  man.* 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
^ultitade  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
When  we  consider  £>w  profusely  he  bestows, 
and  bow  little  he  requires ;  that  while  he  con- 
ftra  like  Deity,  He  desiras  only  such  poor  returns 
sf  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
tality ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation ;  no- 
thin^  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
eonsider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  he 
will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
that  our  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gift — 
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that  his  grace  must  puriijr  the  oflbring,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable-— that  he 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  raceived  from  him— that  we  should  on- 
ly confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our 
due — we  may  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *to  do 
some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  ^>odness,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it  How  much  mora  when  He  only  re- 
quires, 

Our  thanks  bow  doe  I 

When  he  onlv  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  toe 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apoetle  hath  bequeathed  us  a 
high  and  holy  example.  Ho  has  griven  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  '  he  bows  bis  knees  to  God*  in 
behalf  of  his  firiends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  7  No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:* — ^it  is  that  *Chrbt  may  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;*— it  is  •  that  they  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  m  love,'  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious end — 'that  th^  may  be  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Christ  ^-that  *thev  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rast  assured  ara  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will;  here  we  ara  certain  we  cannot  *pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be. 
nefit  may  be  folt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  *  pny  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  fkce  of  his  Thessalonian  converts?' 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved*— though 
that  would  sensibly  deliffht  so  afiectionate  a 
heart — ^but  *  that  he  miflrnt  perfoct  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.' 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
afibctione,so  high  in  their  objec^;  of  a  man  who 
bad  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
mnch'of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brie^  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions- 
for  thoee  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  lifo,  and  lifo  itwlf,  wouM  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  per^tual  gratitude,  Saint 
Paul  stira  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping  before 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand it  These  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us  so 
simultaneouslpr*  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  ara  received,  and  record  them  as  they  are 
enjoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  to 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them 
to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 
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The  apostle  aoknowladget  the  gratitude  doe 
to  God  to  arise  from  his  being  the  universal 
proprietor, — whose  I  am^  and  whom  I  $en>e ; 
thus  making  the  obedience  to  grow  out  of  the 
dependence.  He  serves  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  should  reflect  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  aflerwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kind&ess,  and  they  could  not  invariably  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  to  others.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  affection  up- 
on one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  he  slight,  how 
tfiuch  injustice  must  be  commit,  of  how  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  amon?  an  indefi- 
nite number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
so  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  ezhaustless  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished ; — ^though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diffusion 
is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
continuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like*  his  creatures,  deductvom  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
dot  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  oar  weaknesses 
may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  attached  friend ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  ^et  in  no  point  did  he  sin* 

It  is  m  this  view  that  we  become  so  person- 
ally interested  in  the  attributes  of  God ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sities,  and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables' 
him  to  relieve  them;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  our*s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
ble injunctions, — ^»ray  tvermwe  ;  in  every  thing 
give  ihania — links  to  it  a  most  ezhilirating  duty 
-^rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  single  esdiorta- 
tion — rejoice  in  the  Lord^n  not  si^cient,  it  is 
reiterated  without  limit,  again  I  $ay  rejoice  ! 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  7 — 
that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — ^^that 
oe  hath  delivered  us  from  the  powers  of  dark- 


ness,*— *  that  he  hath  translated  us  into  IIm  A 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son' — that  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.*  What  is  *  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  or 
rejoicing  ! — that  he  should  meet  his  converts  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising  0ub> 
jects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  does 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  rejoice  in  tribn» 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  opoUinM  of  his  gooda^ 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  ofhisfiiends  ;  to  re- 
joice  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  close 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  sufferings, 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  commonly  not 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph :  not  submission 
onlv,  but  joy. 

It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  by  persever- 
ance in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  in  the 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  most 
impressive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  never 
gloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,*  but  in  the  infirmities,  reproaches,  neces- 
sities,  persecutions  for  Christ*s8ake,  which  were 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  his  blessed  Lord, 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  degra- 
dation to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  concealed 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also  his  thanks- 
givings  for  his  friends.  What  are  the  subjects 
for  which  he  praises  Grod  on  their  behalf? — ^not 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  *  that  their 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi- 
iippians,  *  holding  ibrth  the  word  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  to 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessinc^ 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
sJl  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to  every  believer  die- 
tinctly  personal.  He  endeavours  to  excite  oar 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiness 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  what- 
soever  was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share — for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoly — of  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chris- 
tian  may  exultingly  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  coriection, 
for  my  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself^ 
dictated  it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  office  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta- 
tion  of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolation  of  Saint 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  my 
wants;  but  makes  a  distinct  Gallon  mv' grati- 
tude; but  furnishes  a  personal  demand  upon  mv 
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responsibility.  The  whole  record  of  the  sacred 
Canon  is  bat  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of 
God  to  me,  and  of  hie  promises  to  myself,  and 
1o  every  indiTidaal  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the-  in- 
spg*ed  Volame,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion.  Not 
a  prophet  or  apostle  but  has  more  or  less  contri- 
boted  to  the  sacred  fund,  but  has  cast  his  mite 
into  the  treasnry.  The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
espeeially,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
thanka^vings,  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
halms  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  or 
ffitercaorse  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
kave  sa{»plied  to  ail  ages  materials  for  Christian 
vorship,  under  every  supposeable  circumstance 
orhnman'  lil«.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
of  negociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
tor  tiM  pardoned.  They  have  provided  confes. 
wm  for  the  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the 
heavy  laden.  They  have  fhmished  petitions  for 
the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
for  all.  However  indigent  in  himself^  no  one 
esa  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
nagazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
ThoM  variously  gifted  compositions,  not  only 
kindle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
iptest  ezpresai<Hui :  they  invest  the  sublimest 
nmnings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
liave  taught  the  tonrue  of  the  stammerer  to 
epeak  plainly ;  they  have  furnished  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with  principles  as  well  as  feelings ;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de- 
Yont  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who 
previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
iervent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 
tilb. 

The  writing^  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
do  not  less  abandantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifest  the  supreme  power  of  fervent 
devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  lifb  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter. 
QDQrrie  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  conver- 
ntion,  like  the  face  of  Moees,  betrays,  by  its 
brightneas,  that  he  had  familiar  admission  to  the 
presence  of  God.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in- 
Mance,  ^ith  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
of  this  peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion ;  that  sup- 
plication  is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian, 
waise  his  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Saint  Paul  an  Example  to  Familiar  IAfe» 

TfflE  highest  state  of  moral  goodness  is  com- 
pounded  of  the  avowed  properties  of  ripened  ha> 
bits,  growing  out  of  genuine  Christian  princi- 
ples, invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit: — this  is  evangelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pictures, 
sne  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  vicious  mind, 


and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechanical  power 
of  superinduced  eood  habits  in  a  virtuous  one 
—*  Know  ye  not  that  to  wkom  ye  yield  yourselves 
seroants  to  o6ey,  kis  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
ohey^  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  r*  What  a.domi»ion  must 
holy  prmciples  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say,  *  The  life  that  I 
now  Ztes,  /  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me^ — '  /  am 
crucified  to  Ote  worlds  and  the  world  is  emcijied 
to  me  r  Mere  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human  triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  these  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian  elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  is  actually  attainable ; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  expected 
man  to  be  freed  Arom  liability  to  error,  to  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passiou,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  governed.  He  could  not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delive.  jd  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  fVail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
though  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en- 
oouraged,  but  repelled  t  though  some  actions 
may  be  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  finally  almost  to  sulxiue  these  cor 
ruptions ;  and  those  that  are  not  altogether  con 
quered,  but  occasionally  break  out,  induce  a 
habit  of  watchfulness  over  the  suspected  places, 
and  keep  the  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
human  heart  for  concealing  its  corruptions,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent  on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  as 
clearly  to  discover,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  improvement  in  this  or  that  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesirous  of  this  vital  principle,  which  is  the 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  *  perfect,*  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  diflbrent 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  b  employed.  Sometimes  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect'  Some* 
times  it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  Paol*t  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 
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be  perlect,  thoroughly  famished  unlo  all  good 
works.*  Often  it  means  nearly  the  same  with 
religious  sincerity,  as  in  Proverbs, — *  for  the  op- 
right  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
shall  remain  in  it'  Sometimes  it  is  need  with 
a  special  reference  to  abhorrenoe  of  idolatry,  as 
when  the  expression  *  perfect  heart'  is  applied 
to  Tarioos  kings  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Phiiippians,  *  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
per/ect,  be  thas  minded,*  seems  to  import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  pncise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
▼ancement  in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
IS  capable,  is  to  *love  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sept,  with  all  his  heart  ;*  that  is, 
so  to  loYS  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rest*  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  iuti- 
mates  that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forffive- 
ness  from  the  subjugation :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  the  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  after  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  Uves  op  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  does  not  habitaally  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  come  as 
near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
swer the  end  fi>r  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
world^-^ And  do  we  not  defbat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  we  rest  satis- 
fied, without  even  aspiring  towards  it  7 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  b^  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
nction,  to  foster  negbgenoe,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence. He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  mofe  dangerous  for  being  in* 
sidioosly  quiet  It  saps  the  principle  as  effec- 
tually, if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
storm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — ^to  destroy  the  souL  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  bis 
example,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feel- 
in||[s,  and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion.  He  knew  that  a  cold  indifibrence,  that 
alifelesa  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
He  therefore  prescribes  fer  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  full  as  ofUn  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whose  general 
constitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
RiphfB^n  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
hut  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  fVecuently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
>oic  elevation  in  some  partiouUr  point,  which. 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would  aim  at  it 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  piety,  a 
consistent  practice,  an  unremitting  progreao. 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  would 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  character 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  would 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  mo- 
del It  would  be  no  duty  to  copy  a  miracle,  but 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  fer  us.  To  call  oaaUio*  perfect  holi- 
ness  ^n  the  fear  of  God' — ^to  exhort  men  to  '  go 
unto  perfection,'  would  be  mocking  human  in- 
firmity, if  the  apostle  meant  something  which 
only  a  very  few  could  attain. — *  Pressing  on  unto 
perfection,*  can  mean  little  more  than  a  perpe- 
tual improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

Iiet  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged  by 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  not  de- 
terred  by  them,  as  if  they  were  too  sublime  fo* 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  to  be  li* 
mited  to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  some  distin- 
guished servants  of  God,  Uie  rare  effect  of  some 
miraculous  gift  All  grace  is  indeed  a  miracle, 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exclusive 
miracle.  Whole  churches,  with  exceptions  no 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Paul 
speaks  of  large  oommunities«  not  universally, 
we  presume,  but  generally,  touched  by  divine 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  '  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.'  Hear  him  declare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  that  they  *  were  full  of  aO 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledpre ;'  of  the  Co- 
rinthians— ^that  they  *  were  enriched  in  every 
thing— that  thev  abounded  in  all  faith  and  dilt* 

fence  .**  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
utes,  *  faith'  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  the 
slackener  of  duty,  but  in  uU  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  'diligence.'  These  hiwh 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apollos,  BIb 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his 
dearly  beloved  son ;'  nor  to  Titus,  his  *  own  aoo 
after  the  common  faith,'  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished  saiots  *  who  laboured  with 
him  in  the  GrospeL* 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint  Paul, 
not  as  an  mstructinr  nor  as  a  model,  exclusively 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and  missionariea 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  his  disci- 
pies,  was  by  no  moans  restricted  to  tb§m ;  so 
the  exhortatidns  of  Paul  are  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  teachers,though  he  had  them  much 
in  view.  The  indosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  en- 
trance is  lefl  free;  the  possibility  of  salvation  is 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  large  as  the  bene- 
volence  of  God,  the  persona  invited  as  numerous 
as  his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  unifbrroly  a 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  lor, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demands 
which  so  fVeqoently  occurred,  to  answer  which 
he  was  always  so  fully  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  tbe 
same  colour :  the  same  principle  was  set  at  work 
in  all  the  common  events  of  his  daily  life :  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  for 
his  final  suflbring,  operated  in  tne  humble^  ten. 
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iiing  haUts,  in  which  he  wu  perpe- 
tually ejcercised.    The  Divine  principle  had  re- 
•otved  ilaelf  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.    And 
it  was  in  the  hoarly  coltiTation  of  that  most 
amiable  branch  of  it,  Christian  charity,  that  he 
BOi{uirad  sach  matari^  in  the  heroic  virtae  of 
enduring  patience.    To  deny  his  own  indina- 
tioo  to  BUBtain  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  bear 
the  banlea  of  others,  he  considered,  as  indis- 
peesable  in  the  followers  of  Atm,  whose  lovely 
cfaaraeteristic  it  was,  that  he  pleasbd  not  rim- 
•KLP.     Ia  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
eooTerts,  he  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as. 
cribiof   to  the  Almighty  the  two   attributes 
which  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 
production  of  this  very  temper  in  aJl  alike  who 
call  upon  Him  for  it    He  denominates  Him  the 
Grod  tf  patience  and  coiuoUoion. 

We  must  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  emi. 
nent  saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
beeanse  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
dials  greater  than  ours.  This  superiority  can. 
Dol  disqualify  him  fbr  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
the  highest  point  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por- 
trait than  enlarge  it  All  may  have  the  same 
gnee ;  and  some  actually  have  great,  if  not 
equal  trials.  If  Christians  are  not  now  called  like 
hun,  to  martyrdom,  they  are  frequently  called 
to  bear  the  long  protracted  sufferings  of  sick- 
ness witboat  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re- 
lief, of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
eaQsd  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com- 
Ibrt  of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  more 
does  the  sublimity  of  hi^  principles,  as  we  find 
them  exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  piety  in 
both  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  We  rise 
from  perusing  many  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
morality,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre. 
dse  object;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
one  specifie  principle  fbr  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
labyrinth  ;  it  is  curiously  devised  ;  but  its  intri- 
cacy, while  it  has  amused,  has  embarrassed  us. 
We  feel  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
attained  our  end,  more  easily  and  more  speedily, 
ia  a  plain  path,  where  less  perplexity  required 
no  artificial  clue.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
apostle  has  none  of  this  Dcsdalian  enginery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
man  of  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
of  theory,  but  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of  principliy  ,* 
a  religion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 
Ibr  whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
rsason,  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  infirmities 
and  oar  supports,  our  lapse  and  our  restoration, 
all  find  their  place  in  his  discussions.  He  consults 
every  part  of  our  nature ;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  fbr  mortal  and  immortal  qian. 
He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to  think 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  He  does  not  philosophize 
upon  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjec- 
tural notions ;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
seen  and  known,  aifd  deduces  practical  instruc- 
tion from  actual  events.  He  is  therefore  dis- 
tinct in  his  exposition  of  doctrines  and  duties ; 


explicit  in  his  injunetions  and  reproofs ;  and  this 
because  truth  is  absolute*  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  without  find. 
ing  something  to  bring  away  from  them  fbr  our 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  b^n  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  persona)  cor- 
respondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  left,  Uiey  would  interpret  it  in 
I  their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  aware 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip, 
tnre  instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itselfl  That  the  quicksightedness  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness  of  a  reproof  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble  allowance  fbr  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
have  all  men  every  where  to  be  saved ;  and,  like 
him,  left  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  tills  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  same  Uiing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal  marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present  The 
astonishing  chauffe  then  eiibcled  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  often  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  a 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  Grod.  The  total  revolution  ia 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  and  visible  practice  of  the  Grentile  con- 
vert; whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously  been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  former  seU^  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  brought 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity;  in  whose  out 
ward  observances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  sery 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It  was  not 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  effectually  received  unto  eternal  sal 
vation.  The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  as  his  explicit  confession  and 
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iipen  adoption  of  the  new  faith.  To  bring  men 
'  to  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  confess  with 
the  tongue,*  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
JO  bring  them  to  be  truly  converted.  *  No  man 
oonid  say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost*  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re- 
putation to  influence,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ex- 
cept their  full  conviction  of  its  divine  trutli.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safety. 
Hypocrisy  was  consequently  a  rare,  when  it 
was  a  losing  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  not  likely  to 
embrace  a  faith  by  which  be  was  sure  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  no- 
thing till  afler  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians were  such  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  wis 
baptized  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
merely  an  external  convert.  According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that  *  faith'  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  *  confirmed*  in 
baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacrament  became  not 
only  an  initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite. 

There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro- 
lessors ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.  There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  fiiith  was 
adopted.  There  was  no  gradual  introduction 
into  it  by  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
no  wearing  its  badge  by  fashion. 

Bat  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  intro- 
duction  to  Christianity  has  ceased ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
educated  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  living  -under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued with  its  spirit ;  if  all  this  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent effect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
rates the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  external  circumstances  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  niHble 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
if  this  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver. 
sion  of  those  who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  thooe  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  Hfe,  who  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of  religion,  and 
practised  msny  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  feelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  principle  of  the  miad,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  the  change  in  the 
one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change 
in  the  other.    Tlie  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
grace  ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  change 
inwardly  effected  ;  it  does  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  the  pitifulness  of  God's  great 
mercy  in  delivering,  thoee  who  are  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
as  an  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  might  in  that  case, 
indeed,  more  forcibly  strike  the  superficial  in- 
quirer. But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
^oe,  a  miracle  is  not  neeessary ;    Christianity 


is  not  necessary.    The  thing  was  self-evident , 
Antoninus  and  Epictetus  could  have  shown  iL 
But  for  a  man  who  had  previously  such  strong 
claims  to  respect  from  others,  such  pretensions 
on  which  to  value  himself, — his  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distinguish- 
ing Jewish  rite ;  hiF  Pharisaic  exactness,  an  ex* 
aotness  not  hypocritical,  but  conscientious ;  his 
unquestionable  morals,  his  blameless  righteous- 
ness  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  law,  his  correct- 
ness of  demeanour,  his  strict  observance  of  re 
ligious  forms ;  that  auek  a  man  should  need  the 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions,  his  pride, 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness ;  that,  in  short, 
he  should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  of  the  soul, — this  was  in- 
deed a.  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  to 
declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  this  change,  when  really  effected, 
afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  more 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  there  is  frequent- 
ly more  danger  where  there  is  less  scandal ; 
tJiat  some  fancy  they  are  reformed,  because  tliey 
have  exchanged  the  sensual  for  the  spiritual 
vices ;  thatin  truth,  men  oflener  change  their  sins 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctness, 
and  violence  into  their  zeal,  and  uncharitableness 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetousness  into  their 
prudence,  and  censoriousness  into  their  absti- 
nence. Among  the  better  disposed,  he  knew 
there  were  many  who,  afler  they  are  brought 
to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have  nothmg 
more  to  do.  They  were,  perhaps,  sincere  in 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  were  strong. 
But  having  once  obtained  a  confidence  in  their 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  well.  They 
live  upon  Uieir  capital,  if  we  may  be  avowed 
the  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as 
suranoo,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warning 
voice.  Go  on  unto  perfection.  To  both  he  virtually 
represents,  that  if  the  transformation  were  real, 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  earnestness ; 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  their 
piety  would  not  evaporate  in  desires,  their  con- 
stant fear  of  relaxing  would  quicken  their  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  thoughout  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle — strii^rng  with  prinei- 
palitie$  and  power^  putting  on  the  tohole  armour 
of  God,  continuing  in$tant  in  prayer,  seeking 
tm$e  things  which  are  above,  mortifying  your 
members,  avoiding  inordinate  affections    and 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  applied 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  but  to 
those  who  had  made  a  grfeat  proficiency  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  but  to  saints.    These  are 
continiiallv  cautioned  against  silting  down  at 
ease  in  their  religious   possessions ;  they  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  cugment  them.   It 
is  not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  after 
great  discoveries,  nor  afler  great  tastes  of  the 
love  of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  nor 
longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  longing  afler 
a  more  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  holy  life.** 
*  Dr.  Owen  pa  tlis  Holy  Spirit 
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i  be  aportle  •bowa  thhA  we  inufti  uu*  au  down 
even  in  the  habitosl  detire,  even  in  the 
•eoerml  tendency  to  what  is  right  He  frequent- 
tr  stirs  ap  the  reader  to  actoal  exercise,  to  quick- 
•nm^  exertions :  without  such  movements,  he 
knew  that  desire  might  sink  into  unproductive 
wishes ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
sf  their  aim.  This  brief,  but  comprehensive 
hint — moi  as  thomgk  I  had  already  attained — (re- 
qnentlj  recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
mocb  higher  things  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
— and  that,  while  we  are  diligentlj  ascendius- 
bjF  each  progressive  step,  we  must  still  stretch 
firward  our  view  to  the  culminating  point 

If^  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
of  &unt  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
eeessnt  admonition ;  if  he  did  not  think  the 
■lost  heroic  Christians  so  established  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state ;  if  he  did  not 
think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
ed to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
lose  sight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  required 
to  be  exhorted  to  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  to  be  re- 
mewed  from  day  to  day;  to  etand  faet;  to  quit 
tkemoelveB  like  men ;  to  he  etrong  in  the  Lord^ 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might  to  stand  againtt 
the  wUee  of  the  Devil ;  and  having  done  ai/,  to 
ttand — *  Lei  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.* 
If  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
than  on  OS  in  the  more  established  position  of 
the  Church;  yet  we  see  their  superiority,  in 
this  respect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
eaution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of  diligence  in  the 
hsarer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  euperior  advantages  of  the  present  period^ 
for  the  aUainmevlt  of  Knowledge^  Religion,  and 
ibppiness. 

Wk  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
could  have  given  him  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plan.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
regret  that  their  advice  was  not  asked  when  the 
world  was  ma<jp,  practically  intimate  that  they 
eould  improve  upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in 
carrying  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
who,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  o^ 
Christianity,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirmation 
of  their  faith,  their  lot  bad  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  removed  their 
difficulties. 

Kow,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  Habitation,  and  or- 
dabis  our  whole  lot  in  life ;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  most 
abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate- 
ful that  it  has  fallen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
Chat  reflects  at  all  will  maintain,  that  any  era 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  to  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
could  have  aflbrded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aids 
than  the  present  7  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  jviser,  better,  or  happier  ?  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  du  not  see  truth  with  soffit 
cient  distinctness,  it  is  "tot  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  insist  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within — that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian*s  own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  this  is  an  evidence  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  believer  of  every  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profbundest 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundest 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquitv  ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  its 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently and  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullestgeneral  evidence  of  ue  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries— men  of  different  rank,  habits,  educa. 
tion,  and  turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively,  particular 
and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
author,*  himself  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered, 
is,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  he  a  Divine  Revelation.  Into 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  with 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  them  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others.   * 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site  work,  the  *  Hone  PaulinsB,*  of  Doctor  Paley ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  de- 
rived  from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  numberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
bis  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
the  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
events ;  together  with  their  most  correct  geo- 
graphical  agreement; — the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  uniformly  and  consistently 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  each 
other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  alrcadv 

«  Lord  Liitletoa 
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fhllj  established,  and  strengrth  to  that  *  trath' 
which  was  before  *  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron.' 
We  cannot  too  highly  estimate  this  sabsidiary 
eyidenoe  to  the  Christian  revelation,  derived  as 
it  were  casoailj  and  incidentally  from  \mr  apos. 
tie,  from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  un- 
speakably indebted  for  so  much  direct  spiritual 
and  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evi- 
dence so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cause  might  have  been  brought 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepticism  to 
shrink  its  '  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ- 
ously to  have  been  left,  we  should  think,  that, 
after  the  able  defbnces  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general  grrounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  con- 
'  vincing  proofs,  had  not  left  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con- 
viction for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip- 
ture,  let  us  examine  what  peric^  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual aod  spiritual  improvement  Let  us  in- 
stitute an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super- 
ficial remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whose  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are  disposed  to  envy, 
really  possessed  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  whether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  fow  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
vered in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  frieuds,  of  the  fa- 
voured few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri- 
vileged to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips :  we  pass  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition  :•— one  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  him;  another  doubted 
his  identity  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  exquisite  distress,  thty  all  forsook  him, 
.  His  own  *  familiar  friends*  abandoned  him,  *  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.' 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  lie ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  his  fidelity ! 
Can  we  ^rm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  •  more 
tender  religious  attachments,  than  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  7'  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
mU  who  forsook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
superiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
irurastances,  which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who,  aAer 
his  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hopeless  des- 
pondency :— « We  trusted  that  this  should  have 
been  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.* 
Cannot  we,  on  the  contrary,  exultingly  say.  We 
'know  that  this  was  He  who  has  redeemed,  not 


Israel  only,  but  every  penitent  believer,  of  every 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  or 
the  world.  Afler  the  troth  of  our  Lord's  diviiut 
mission  bad  been  ratified  by  his  resurrectioD 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, how  many  who  heard  the  preaching,  and 
beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  remained 
hardened  in  incredulity !  In  the  ages  imnnedi. 
ately  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  even  while  its  verities  were  new,  snd  the 
sense  of  its  blessings  fresh,  many  of  its  professors 
foil  into  gross  errors ;  some  tainted  its  purity  by 
infusions  of  their  own  ;  otliers  incorporated  with 
it  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Many  became 
heretics,  some  became  apostates,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  dbho- 
noured  it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  after  his  incessant  la- 
hours,  even  after  his  apparent  success  in  one 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to  his 
n-iend,  *  Thou  knowest  that  all  they  which  are 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.*  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals,  of  whom,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  entertained  bet- 
ter hopes.  While,  therefore,  we  possess  the 
works  of  this  great  apostle,  and  still  many  con- 
tinue  to  receive  so  liUle  benefit  fVom  them,  let 
not  any  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
they  would  have  derived  infallible  sanctification 
from  his  personal  preaching ;  but  lot  them  re- 
member, that  all  proconsular  Asia,'  who  enjoy- 
ed that  blessing,  deserted  botli  him  and  the 
Gosjpel.  May  not  even  the  advantage,  consider, 
ed  in  some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  our 
side  7  If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report 
of  himself,  *  his  letters,'  he  says,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bodily 
presence.' 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the  pri 
vilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  of 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  more  lu- 
minous exhibition  or  more  privileged  exercise, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience*  of  Christian  'faith,' 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  was 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished;  when  the  Chris, 
tian  world  bad  sunk  into  almost  primcTal  dark- 
ness ;  '  when  Christianity,'  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  *  was  become  a  mere  coropounc 
of  philosophy  and  superstition  ;*  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quibbles, 
was  wasted  in  unprofitable  subtleties,  was  exhi- 
bited with  little  speculative  clearness,  and  less 
pPactical  influence  7 

Even  when  literature  and  ^religion  awoke  to- 
^ther  from  their  Iqng  slumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  renovated  and  purified,  the  glorious 
beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not  diffuse  nni 
versal  illumination.  Even  by  better  disposed 
but  partially  enlightened  minds,  contention  was 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrangling 
Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  he  repeat. 
ediy  exhorts  his  friends,  especially  Timothy,  in 
instructing  his  people,  to  watch  particularly 
'  over  their  doctrine,-  the  grand  foundation  on 

*  2  Timothy,  oh.  i. 
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vfaieh  all  preaohiiig  iinut  be  built,  yet  he  ever 
AawB  hiiDself  ui  enemy  to  controTem',  to  fri- 
toIoos  disputes,  and  idle  contention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  waste  the  time  and  strength, 
which  shoold  be  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
mbmU  worda  U  no  j)r^,  hni  tnwerting  the  hear- 
erv.  And,  perh^)e,  there  has  seldom  been  less 
gaioine  piety  in  the  ehorch  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaeioQsly  discussed.  This  is  not '  con- 
tending^  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
bat  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
atiiig  the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  enqoiry, 
HOT  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
AfBeiilties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  «■  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
solve  thenu  On  this  point  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinioa  of  a  good  old  Divine;  that  *  nothing  is 
so  certain  as  that  which  is  certain  afler  doubts.* 
But  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re- 
figioos  light  and  information,  how  fkr  superior 
is  oar  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  fbfTce  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
vfaieh  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
access  to  the  onderstanding.  If  we  rightlv  ap- 
preciate our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
DO  eomitry,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
fiirer  poeitioKi  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
^ety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  ibr  a  long 
Uflie  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dentially directed,  it  passed  on,  and  bursting, 
spread  eonfiagtation  over  other  lands.  By  the 
moat  exact  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun- 
tries in  which  the  modem  Titans  first  assaulted 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  desola- 
tion.-^In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
show  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
bis  own  creation !  and  to  complete  the  opposi- 
tion between  their  own  government  and  His 
whom  they  ffloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiouely  assumed  power  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  country,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villified,  it  has 
been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
so  much  the  more  vifforously  defended.  If  its 
truth  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
by  others,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefblly 
smed,  the  more  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed ;  the  charges  which 
scepticism  had  brought  against  it  are  repelled. 
The  facts,  arch-like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
being  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its 
worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
failure  of  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
could  do.  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument 
have  contributed  each  its  quota  to  confirm  the 
truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument, 
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had  undertaken  to  subvert  Talents  on  the 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  on  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  the  Gospel  have 
beaten  its  assailants  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  propa- 
gating its  doubts  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with, 
out  its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
has  brought  defoat  on  the  objections,  and  ab- 
horrence  on  their  abettors.  Thus  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
futation ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caused 
it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

Let  us  once  more  resume  the  comparison  of 
our  advantages,  and  the  use  we  make  of  them, 
with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct  of  these 
ancient  servants  of  God,  in  considering  whom, 
perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with  our  admiration. 
How  fervently  did  these  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  pant  for  that  full  blase  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  so  little 
thankful ! — *  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord !'  was  the  heart-folt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  for  thb 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  h. 
Nunc  dviMUU^ — ^the  ancient  prophetess,  who 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night; — ^the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  Uie  Lord  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;** 
— ^how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.*  How  weak  is  our  faith,  how  fireez- 
ing  our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs  !  f  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant ;~ 
they  had  not  heard,  as  we  have  heard,  from  the 
most  undeniable  authority,  the  perfections  of 
his  lifo,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death, 
nor  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witnessed  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian  pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhilirated  their  overflowing 
hearts.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  be  the  state  of  those  who  virtually  haw 
seen,  and  yet  have  not  believed  7 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit. 
ted  only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of 
ages,  which  lay  in  remote  niturity  before  him — 
had  he  been  asked  whether,  if  his  power  con> 
curred  with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  wfthed  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  replied — in  gxeat  Britain,  in  trx  begin 

NINO  OF  THB  NINCTXBNTH  CXNTUBT. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more  helps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period  ?  May  wu 
not  assert,  that  at  no  time  has  the  genuine  reli 
gion  of  the  Grospel  been  more  precisely  defined 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventions 
more  purified  from  philosophical  infusions  or 
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one  hand,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  from 
saperstitiouB  perFeraions,  fanatical  intemper- 
ance, and  debasing  asBociattona  7  That  there 
fitill  exist  among  ns  philosophists  and  fanatics, 
not  a  few,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  good  sense  and  right  mindedness  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Christianity. 
If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented— that 
of  miraculous  gifls — the  obvious  anAi^er  is,  that 
if  th^y  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  these  extraordi- 
nary endowments  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  ? 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter* 
ed  state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart  7 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the. fer- 
vent and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
variety  of  rapturous  strains  does  he  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  *  Oh !  how  I 
love  thy  law !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet^— 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
hid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thv  law  !* 
To  ffive  a  full  view  of  his  afiectionate  emisions, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraphrase  his  words,  would  be  to 
dilute  essential  spirit 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude  for  advantages  so  superior :  let  ns  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Let 
OS  be  humbled  at  the  reflection,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scriptare  with  which  David 
was  acquainted !   How  comparatively  little  did 
he  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  UtUe !    He  knew 
scarcely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  contemporary  prophets.    Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which  we 
live,  and  be  prrateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 
Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled — 
had  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac- 
complishment in  the  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
the  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figures,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that 
in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  cot- 
tage-Hi  little  seminary  of  Christian  institution 
in  every  village — had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta- 
blishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer 
opposed,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  arler 
having  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  purely 
spiritual — had  he  seen  d  standing  ministry  con- 
tuued  in  a  regular  succession  from  the  age  of 


the  apostles  to  the  present  hour — ^bad  he 
in  addition  to  these  domestic  blessings,  England 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India, 
commerce  spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civilix- 
ation,  and  Christianity  devatin?  civilization  and 
sanctifying  commerce — ^had  Oie  Royal  Sdjpt 
witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies  in  one 
single  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  ? 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  how 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Hosts . 
—my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — ^blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thine  house— one  day  in  thy  courts 
is  better  than  a  thousand— one  thing  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple* 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer 
of  false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  chosen 
people,  UM  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poef  of  Sion,  this  noble 
contributor  to  our  public  worship,  this  man  after 
Grod*s  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  build  one 
single  church— we  in  this  island  only,  possess 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  super- 
natural supports,  which  are  withheld  from  us. 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioned  to 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary  emergencies  on  which  they  were  called  to 
act  But  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
former  chapter,  these  assistanees  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  fi>r  occasions  to  which  we  are  not 
called ;  and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  for  others 
rather  than  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  that 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
from  suffering  them ;  that  they  who  could  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  afford- 
ed  them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  painful  life,  from  po- 
verty or  sorrows,  from  calumny  or  disgrace. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  &  had 
nevertheless  been  his  prisoner ;  though  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  making  *  saints  even  in 
CsBsar's  household/  he  was  not  delivered  from 
perishing  by  Cessar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions  they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  These,  blessed 
be  Almighty  Goodness!  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  or  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world :  communicated 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  Tiie  trea- 
sures of  grace,  unlike  all  other  treasures,  arc 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using ;  but  like  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  loaves,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered 
up  after  the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  ih 
the  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Conelu$ion, — Cursory  infuiry  into  some  of  the 
causes  tohich  impeded  General  Improvement 

Jw  we,  in  this  favourite  oountry,  and  at  thii 
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IkvQured  period,  are  not  as  internally  happy  as 
we  are  outwardly  prospcous;  if  we  do  not 
reaeh  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex. 
hibit  that  corsistency  of  character,  which,  from 
the  advanta|re8  of  oar  position,  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  if  innnmerable  providential  distinctions  are 
conferred  without  being  proportionally  improv- 
ed ;  if  we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blessings, 
without  K>  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment  in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion ; — 
should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
colars  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
are  the  obstructions  which  especially  impede 
our  progress  7 

That  middle  course  which  the  lake-warm 
istian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  qeems 
»cry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian  loses.  This  measured 
eondact  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  of  which  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  eecares  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be- 
eaaae  he  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
eonversation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  prac- 
tioee.  As  he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  favonrably,'and 
entertain  hopes  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish ; 
so  that  he  unites  the  credit  of  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  society  of 
the  others.  A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
cion attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.  To  disoblige  Uie  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itselfl  Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to 
be  a  Christian,  is  a  Christian  in  reality  7  To 
soch  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
sant to  reckon  upon  heaven ;  but  can  any,  with- 
out faith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  *  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  7* 

The  troth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
oonoeive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
is  so  common ;  they  even  think  almost  favour- 
aUy,  at  least  they  tliink  cliaritably  of  it,  when 
they  see  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it  From  carelessness,  or  an 
erroaeoos  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  un  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  the  weak- 
nets  of  man,  the  power  of  temptation;  and 
are  apt  to  construe  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  ibrbearf  nee  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  is  usurious.  The  least  religious  how- 
ever, oflen  resent  keenly  those  crimes  which 
ofiend  against  society;  of  sins  which  aflect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  God, 
they  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

Bat  if  they  wore  brought  to  entertain  just  no- 
tions of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  soe  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
oould  an  adequate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
ness fail  of  leading  them  to  a  thorough  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  oppositioB  U 
it    If,  however,  their  own  impure  vision  priT- 
vents  them  from  perceiving  how  deeply  sin 
must  offend  the  infinite  purity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  among  the  human 
race.  That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
had  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  fi>r  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious  peace. 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  graduaUy  less  and  less  audible.    The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.    This  moral  deadness  assumes 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgacus  said 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.* 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
are  substituting  for  the  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  a  religion  com- 
pounded chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes of  Christianity  !  If  the  apostle,  after  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,' 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  every  thing  except 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  Knowing 
him  in  soch  a  maunder,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him  as  a 
king;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  7 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions^ 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjugation  of  the  will.  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  forms  of  devotion,  and  irre- 
gular in  our  possionsi  We  may  be  temperate 
m  what  regards  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate  in  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tute of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invoking 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  ?  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
HUherio  ye  have  atiked  nothing  in  my  name  ? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as  to  round 
the  dosing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing hiro,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medium  of 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  out 
of  the  crucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter  7  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion  is, 
with  m&ny,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit But  unless  a4nan  can  seriously  say 
that  his  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  for 
his  practical  duties ;  that  he  is  uniformly  ahk 
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of  himself  to  pursoe  the  rig^ht  which  he  ap. 
proves,  and  to  ayoid  the  wrong  which  he  con. 
demns,  and  to  sarmoant  the  eril  which  he  la- 
ments, and  to  resist  the  temptations  which  he 
feels,  it  should  seem  that  he  ought  in  reason  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Gospel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  ^des- 
cants  with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  he 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  communication  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  up  on  his  own  strenffth ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  that  his  good  intentions  are  often  fVustrat- 
«d,  his  firmest  purposes  forgotten,  his  best  reso- 
lutions broken ;  if  he  fbels  that  he  cannot  change 
his  own  heart;  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  assistance  offered,  and  that  the  com- 
munication rf  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  should  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  feeling  of 
self-dependence,  loosen  his  attachment  to  sense, 
make  him  more  indifferent  to  human  opinion, 
and  more  solicitous  for  the  favour  of  Qod.  This 
humbling,  yet  elevating  intercoarse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  fbelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothin^r ;  that  human  estima- 
tion  can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can> 
not  malEe  us  what  we  are  not;  and  that  we  are, 
in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  tiie  sight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci- 
procally given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parties  take  diflferent  sides,  and  match  them 
each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  ofward$  can  alter  the 
nattve  of  thingt,  (vood  works  are  not  Popery ; 
nor  is  faith  Methodism.  Tet,  is  not  a  spiritual 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  both  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Grospel,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  7  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  it  we  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  for  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Anti^es. 

Many,  again,  desire  to  be  religidns,  but  sufibr 
the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  eflbrt  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  effect  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian quiets  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
ferring  to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  siAcerity.  Tl^e  efibct  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  There  are  those  who  may 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
they  are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  taJte^  in  order  to 
do  them  eood.  The^f  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lump,  ana  then  dismiss  it  fVom  their  thoughts 
as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  sue- 
cess  is  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  being,  *refitftos(i/fvm  day  to  day^* 
if  tliere  were  any  definite  day  in  which  it  could 
oe  uffirmed  that  the  work  had  been  accomplish- 
ed 7  and  can  any  thing  short  of  such  accomplish- 


ment, justify  us  in  desisting  to  ptees  fbrwar4 
after  it  7 

!€,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as  a 
life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  anal  j- 
ticaUy ;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  several  parte 
of  which  it  is  compounded,  instead  of  consider- 
ing  it  as  a  nostrum  the  eflfoct  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faith,  without  knowing  what  consequences  thej 
involve— -to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  pro- 
pounded, without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  oar 
obligation  to  obey  them*-to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  in 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  im- 
tional  Cliristian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  world  around  us  seems,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  oonstantaneouslv  advancing,  let  uai  us,  of 
this  highly  distinguished  land,  frns^'^ate  the 
grand  crajects  which  we  have  been  the  honour- 
cd  instruments  of  establishing.  Britaip  presents 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  gases  with 
an  admiring,  it  will  ^axe  also  wi£  a  scruti- 
nixing  eye.  Those  wlK>m  ^  have  served  and 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire^-fbr  the  obliged  are 
not  the  least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  tone  we  assume  7— -Whether  we  obey  the 
Gospel  we  extol  7— Whether  we  are  religious 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  7 — Whether  all  who  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  read  them  7— May  not  the 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  inter- 
rogatories of  oar  apostle  to  the  censorious  Jews.* 
Thou  that  sayest  another  should  not  swear,  art 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thou  that  sayest 
a  man  should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandments, dost  thou  shrink  from  duellin|r  and 
libertinism  7  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex- 
ample in  attendi2ig  the  solemnities  of  the  Sunday 
morning's  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evening  7  Thou 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *  valiant 
for  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  proftming  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  the  fatneraess  and 
widow  with  thy  purse,  dost  thoo  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7*  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  rash 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  imunties 
of  this  sge  and  country  have  outgone  all  example. 
An  almost  boundless  benevolence  has  annihila- 
ted all  distinction  of  religion  and  of  party,  of 
country  and  of  colour.  No  diilbrence  of  opinion, 
no  contrariety  of  fbeling,  has  checked  its  as- 
tonishing operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  flame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  fbr  itsgrasp,  none  is  toe 
minute  for  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  religion;  and  we.  may  hope,  it 
is  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proof^ 
that  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  true 
principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion  to  the 
members  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  eveo 
Protestants  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
purchase  of  indidgeneiee.    Let  us  not  give  them 
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dw  sligfiiteaWcauae  for  imputing  to  any  of  our 

ten  of  beneficence  a  spirit  of  oommutation.    Let 

tiiein  not  see,  that  aobrietj,  purity,  and  self- 

eoatrol,  are  ooneidered  by  many  of  ns  aa  minor 

Matntea  in  the  Chriatian  code.  Let  it  not  be  aaid, 

tint  peiBonal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth* 

iBj^  blandishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by  the 

laisai^lied  tenderness  of  candid  oonstraction ; 

bf  a  toleration  which  jostifies  the  doing  much 

which  is  not  right  in  oorsdves,  becaose  we  make 

hrge  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 

To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  bat 

rsl^on  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely, 

than  to  act  censoraUy.    To  the  affluent  it  is 

cfaeaper^  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 

leUere  others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.    Let  them 

mnember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 

M  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis- 

pensaUy  reqnisite,  if  we  would  make  that  which 

is  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  God ;  and  let  even 

Ibe  most  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 

MAhiag  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 

flow,  but  sell^deniaL 

If  some  among  us  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  hif  h 
pictieal  standard :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  male 
it  sa  Such  liberal  persons  might  do  well  to 
consider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  thev  pay, 
tbey  do  not  give  a  sort  en  public  pledge  of  their 
Csneral  practice ;  and  how  &r,  in  order  to  be 
bonest,  they  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo- 
■it  by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
■pecies  &t  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  7 
And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
Mr  self-government  u  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  tiberality  7 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity  t  God  forbid. 
Chanty  is  a  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries  only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  nisto- 
rians  i^ ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
glory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men- 
tioo  of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan. 
ger,  of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis. 
tress,  myriads  of  exiles  fVom  the  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  of  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  reliffion  so 
hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  albw  them  to 
believe  that  there  was  salvation  lor  their  bene, 
toora.  * 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake  only 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  £zcel> 
Isnee  in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  IVom  pro- 
curing a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
piety,  that  she  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
Niftier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
lest  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
Ibe  lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason. 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assi^ 
to  it  its  proper  place,  to  ascribe  (o  it  its  precise 


value?  Reason  and  religion  accord  as  com. 
pletely  in  practice  as  in  principle ;  and  is  it  nol 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  it- 
nothing  in  Christian  belief  so  there  is  nothing 
in  ChristiaB  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  ti 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  js 
as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi* 
ness  here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests  ; 
and  should  be  e<|ually  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians  are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which 
a  well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  *  arise  from  the  understanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  6onviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  ])rinciple,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de. 
termined  his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  little 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter 
mine  ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  tn 
be  convinced  of  any  thin^  with  which  they  are 
not  first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  Movers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin* 
ful ;  no  other  had  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  among  the 
prominent  fiiults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish, 
ness  which  used  to  display  itself  in  penurious 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
pie  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
in  the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
which  has  its  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  rew.ard  in  the  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous,  costly,  and  voluptuous  Myond  all  precedentt 
has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ramparts  within 
which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, had  heretofore  confined  it.  Strange  !  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  fbrward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  incuviihiaTly 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which 
they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  ae  weU  as  by  ori 
final  evil.  Numben  are  pleaded  as  a  valicl  apo- 
S>gy  fi>r  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent  But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great- 
ness of  tlM  numbers  infected  7  On  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarming 
symptom  7  and  is  not  the  weeklv  diminution  ir 
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the  nnmbefrs  publicly  registered  as  the  only  sig- 
nal of  returning  health  T 

God  has  blessed  the  late  unparalleled  exer- 
tions of  this  country  with  a  proportionaie  sue- 
«es8.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  glo^  are  not  primary  stars ;  they 
kirrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  prosperous  with- 
out  piety,  or  joyful  without  gratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  without  amend- 
ment, is  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli- 
gious  nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
'  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  un- 
grateful  returns  for  *  fulness  of  broad.' 

Though  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open  ali- 
enation from  God,  so  apparent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
oeive  that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  prosperity  demands  7  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  sins  for  which  it  was  sent  7  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  7  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  by  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  our  habits  and  manners  7 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 
^ive  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
late  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  meaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
pliance with  authority,  beyond  the  mere  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  relief,  more  tlian  of  grace 
hr  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  offences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc 
tion,  he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
should  we  not  learn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice,  when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us— 
blessings,  more  multiplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  experienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  7 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  have 
neglected ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  acquit- 
tal  hereafUr.  Corrupt  Tyre,  profligate  Zidon, 
whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dieted  in  the  roost  portentous  menaces,  were 
pronounced  by  Infinite  Cimpassion  to  be  far  less 


criminal  than  the  instructed  people  to  ivhom  tinfl 
pathetic  admonition  was  addressed.  If  blind- 
ness and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  ple« 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenaata 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  meet  solemn  of  all  occasions 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resurrection, 
that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dis> 
cussion,  to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  manners' 
inseparable  from  *  evil  communications.*  Does 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  the 
eternal  world  7  Can  we  safely  separate  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indissolublj 
joined  7 

As  the  loy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family  in 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  of 
an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  its  kind  was  the 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  through- 
out  an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe.   But 
let  not  our  own  country  forget  that  this  peace, 
so  fervently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blessing, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurious, 
than  that  state  of  hostilitv  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.    Let  us  not  forget, 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  by 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian's  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolution 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinion 
of  them  7  What  charm  is  there  in  a  sound  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  and 
avowed  Infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even 
safe ;  which  could  instantaneously  convert  this 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise 7 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  stolen 
renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pictures,  or  plan 
dered  statues ;  will  the  splendour  of  public  build- 
ings, buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  exqui- 
site, atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  be  almost  said  tlie  extinction  of  the  Chris 
tian  character  7  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality, and  all  the  other  still  lingering  effects  of 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  public 
disavowal  of  God  7  Will  the  flower  of  England, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genius, 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  for  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
companied 7 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  tlie  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vi. 
tal  interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  her 
principles,  more  irretrievably,  than  all  her  k 
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daring  Her  niUitary  conflict  witli  them  had  done  7 
tbat  this  £^reat  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  Bi^hi  of  her  grandeur,  never  Bacrificed 
her  saperiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vicea,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy ;  and, 
in  short,  th«t  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
an  iaextingruishable  moral  contagioki. 

ToSerert  t^a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God  suffer  more 
essentially  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  fiimiliar  communications,  aAer  their  con> 
qoest,  with  the  polluted  Canaanites,  than  in  their 
kmr  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  T 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
unchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
atersion  to  a  nation,  because  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Carthagenian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
m  oar  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in. 
terminable  hostility  to  a  people,  because  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
BO  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  afler  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform  that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
imdergo,  before  we  receive  them  on  our « own 
shores  ?  May  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  by  plunginjr  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fearmlly  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  7 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  fit  we  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
safier,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  ho  knew  not,aor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste- 
rious,  would  be  made  clear.— While  others  only 
knew  Him  of  whom  they  had  heard,  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  believed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
oems,  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour,  he  knew  that  this  Saviour  '  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  day.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
oommon  forms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
fnend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — fohai  day  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  religion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions  to  its  troth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
tratli,  any  should  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
•at  habitual  reference  to  that  day,  to  which  his 


writings  so  repeatedly  point,  without  labouring, 
afler  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  be  so  unweariedly  descantsi 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  7 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrefragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu- 
ni^ent  of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  the 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantisf  support  against  it.  This 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apbsUe  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glements of  the  world ;  it  does  not  lift  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes ;  it  does 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desire ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  harass- 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Goe- 
pel  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read,  bat 
9eareh  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  ever, 
lasting  interest  All  the  great  objects  of  history 
lose  Uieir  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  time 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  circumstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  iu  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticismg  customs  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemniog  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deplorinff  revolutions,  they  are  extinct  Of 
created  Uiings,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
Bat  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endurelh  for  ever.* 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  supplies. 
This  state  of  things  is  all  instability ;  the  Gos- 
pel points  *  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an. 
chor  of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
oh  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos. 
tie,  whose  character  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  sdperstructure  of  practical  g^ness  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  sure  faundaticn  7 

Let  us  close  our  frequent  reference  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation,  by  re 
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peatiD^  one  question  iUoitr&tiye  of  thaia  oppo- 
site qualities  whioh  ottght  to  Ineet  in  every 
Christian.  If  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  spi- 
ritual influences  were  to  .select,  from  all  the 
writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
he  fix  his  choice  7  And  if  the  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  duty  of  pereontU  (tetivUy  in  mo- 
ral mrtue  were  to  choose  from  all  manliind  the 
man  who  most  completely  exemplified  this  cha- 
racter in  himself,  where  must  he  search  7  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
vourite tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
same  man,— Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  7 
If  then  we  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  something  of  the  same  combination  be 
formed  in  ourselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  epis. 
ties,  in  which  the  great  <K>ctrines  oi  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  we  fed  their  ap- 
plicableness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstanoes, 
and  persons:  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
because  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
veals  to  itself,  is  still  the  same  also.  We  behold, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  we  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation,>-fiice  an- 
swering  to  face.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  be  delineates.  He  lets 
OS  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  dis- 
closes to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  He 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  unerring  GospeL  By  Mm  we  ar«  clearly 
taught  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  desire 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favour, 
becomes  as  different  in  the  eye  of  religion,  as 
any  two  actions  in  the  eye  of  men. 

Th«re  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  Fau^ 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  by 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fruition 
These  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moulded 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  hoped 
for:  and  he  best  proved  his  belief  that  there 
really  was  such  a  state  b^  labouring  to  acquire 
the  dispositions  which  might  quali^  him  for  its 
enjoyment.  Without  this  aim,  without  this  effort, 
without  this  perseveraxioe,  his  faith  would  have 
been  fruitless,  his  hope  delusive,  his  profi^sion 
hypocrisy,  and  liis  *  preaching  vain.' 

Let  us  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  profbssing  Christians  as  a 
living  exemplification  of  his  religion ;  of  that 
religion  whidh  he  taught  by  his  doctrines,  and 
ratified  by  his  blood.  Let  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagination  as  referring  to  the  lives  of  his 
followers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  such  a  responsibility  7  Do  we  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  Are  we  not 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach 
on  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  7 

Christians !  why  would  you  wait  till  you  ar- 
rive at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  every  dispensation, — ^namely,  that  God 
may  be  gloried  in  his  Saints^  and  admired  in 
aU  them  that  helieve  7  Even  now,  something  of 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  place,  which 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,'  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  re- 
semblance begin  not  here.  Beatification  is  onlv 
the  finishing  of  the  likenesss.  Intuition  will 
only  complete  the  transformation. 
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OOXPaKBUrDIMO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALS. 

For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.^-Mt2{on. 


PREFACE. 

Whin  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  thought 
Btrnek  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determinecl  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter* 
QSting  in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  fhmish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  over 
and  arratige  these  papers. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  {  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  firiend,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  together 
with  my  reflections  on  those  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprising 
him,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland  to  the  house  of  a  fVlend  in  Itarapshire. 
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be  mast  not  took  for  adventares,  bat  conteat  hiinself  with  the  every  da/  details  of  oommoD  life 
diversified  only  by  the  differeot  habits  and  tempers  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed 

He  brought  back  mj  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring  me  that  ho  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless,  not  only  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all 
objections  arismg  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  offer- 
ing to  undertake  the  whde  business  himself,  and  to  release  me  from  an v  further  trouble,  as  he 
was  just  setting  out  for  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would 
require 

Hills  [  am  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
pradent  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  offriendg  /  an  apology  so  commonly  unfounded,  and 
80  repeatedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Fanstns  to  the  publication  of  Coslebs. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 
in  my  eonaent  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  ^  with  aUitt  imperfeetiong  onita  head*^ 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  pre- 
frlorr  remarks: 

**  1  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  By 
publishing  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics*  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  will 
•ecose  it  of  excessive  stricti^ess ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
ansft  be  satisfied  with  the  folk>wing  brief  and  general  answer — 

**  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their 
end,  it  might  not  haye  been  difficult  to  hav^  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  aoous- 
lomed  to  be  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  desoriptioa  of  readers  makes 
DO  part  of  my  design. 

**  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  ex- 
chiaively,  the  &mily  of  a  country  gentieraan,  and  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  ^Id,  and  un- 
pnMiuctive  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular 
coarse  of  domeetic  lifo.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
fcvoorable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
daily  progress  of  my  visit  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my 
own  fielinga,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  others.  My  friend's  houss 
reaerebled  tho  reign  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.  It  was  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  its  annals 
were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  periods  which  make  life  happy,  do  not  always  render 
history  brilliant. 

''Great  passions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  these  pa^es,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse, 
bat  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  under  the 
dooiinion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  a 
private  family  party. 

■^Tbe  familiar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
tbnder  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  into 
which  to  weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

**  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  these  conversations  may  some, 
bmes  be  thought  liable.  In  a  fow  instances,  the  speeches  ma^  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
itiffbess,  aud  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  must  apologize 
for  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  in- 
itanoe,  b«nd  to  sueh  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  ths 
discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  intercourse. 

'*But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  redider,  if  any  such  should  condescend 
lo  peruse  this  little  performance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  in. 
dttstriously  brought  forward,  and  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember* 
ed,  that  while  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  faults,  it 
has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  design  qf  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by 
exposing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  In  my 
way,  but  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  ajod  shades  of  error  in  various 
descriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  those  worldly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of 
their  scheme,  but  on  the  mistakes  and  inconsistencies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors 
of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  altogether  religions.  I  have 
not  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faults  and  fVailtiea  inseparable  from  humanity,  ever 
in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  roost  sensibly  foel,  and  most  foelingl^  de 
plore,  BM  on  those  errors  which  are  often  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  systematised. 

**  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  th6  ambitious  hope  that  these  pages  may  not  be  entirely 
uselsss ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  wought  to  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activitjTi  lessening  it  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing 
Its  usefulness ;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  fashionable  education  ; 
if  1  have  been  q^rong  in  supposing  that  fomales  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
knowledge  with  more  intollectuaT  acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  saniB  time  more  knowing 
and  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  thought  necessary  or  compatible*  in  short,  if  I  shall  be 
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iband  to  have  totally  disappointed  you,  my  friend,  in  your  tou  sanguine  opinion  that  some  IitCIe 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  shall  rest  satisfied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit  I 
must  be  contented  with  the  humble  hope  that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injurious  tc 
the  important  interestSi  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  tlian  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  tba; 
where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  has  answered  no 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publications,  which,  by  impair- 
ing the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind:  that  if  I  possessed  not  talents  to  prrv 
mote  the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  principles  which  lead  to 
their  contamination. 

••  GCELEBS  " 


CGELEBS- 


CHAP.  L 

I  HAYC  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
conversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
nocence, as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
hear  objections  stated  by  tliose,  from  whom,  of 
all  critics,  I  should  have  least  expected  it — the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  young  imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  FeneIon*s  Telemachus,  so  I  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  happiness, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  censure, 
assert  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  nt-eds  be  a  very  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  unfair  delineator  of  female  ac 
complishments.  These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premises,  from  which  I  have 
always  been  aocastomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highly  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  the  poet  should  affirm  that  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

"  To  study  boasetaold  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
good,*  which  does  not  include  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  servility,  but  which  involves  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  wUl  ven- 
ture to  Affirm,  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
may,  yet  if  ehe  knows  not  tiiis,  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  most  indispensable,  the  jnost  appropriate 
branch  of  female  knowledge.^  Without  it,  how- 
ever^she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
never  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affec- 
tion at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
eomfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangementa  of  snch  a  woman 
OS  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
sembles, if  I  may  say  it  witliout  profaneness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effect.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  It  is  sonsibly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  component  parts ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
character,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does 
not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment ;  but  it  is 
the  baautifol  combination  and  rtMilt  of  them. 


all.  Her  excellences  consist  not  so  mnch  in  acts 
as  in  habits,  in 

Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  i 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles.  It 
gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  smoothness 
and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  happily  chose*! 
verb^to  takes  away  any  impression  of  dolness, 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  still  idea  might 
otherwise  suggest 

But  the  offence  taken  by  the  ladies  against 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  his 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conjugal  obe- 
dience 

Is  woman's  highest  honour  and  her  pi  also. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachelor, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate  question 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  the 
apostle.  Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  expli- 
cit  than  Milton.  If,  however,  I  could  hope  to 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  being  of  the 
party,  are  too  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  supposed  harshness 
of  the  observatioji  is  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  scruple  *  obedience*  is  so 
far  from  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  *  to 
promote  good  works*  in  her  husband ;  an  in- 
junction surely  inferring  a  degree  of  isfluence 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  ail 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  makes  her  not  only 
the  associate,  but  the  inspirer  of  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of  the 
character  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhibits  a  con- 
summate specimen  and  beautiful  model  of  do- 
mestic skill  and  elegance.  How  exquisitely 
conceived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and  yet  how  digni- 
fied !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  who 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  ungracious 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpeeUdly  to  dinner 
Not  so  our  general  mother. 

*  Her  despatchfUl  looks 

Her  hospitable  thoughts, intent 

What  choice  to  choose  fbr  delicacy  best, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,'  but  the  cneer> 
ful  'obedience.*  Though  her  repast  consisted 
only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise 
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whatever  eartiH  all  bearing  motber,  yields ; 

Vet  of  these,  with  a  liberal  hospitality, 

She  gatberod  tribute  laige,  and  on  ibe  boavd, 
Heaps  witii  nnsiMuring  band. 

Th«  finest  modem  lady  need  not  disdain  the 
mirangement  of  her  table,  which  was 

So  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
T^utes  not  well  Join'd,  ineleffant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  by  kindliest  cbange. 

It  must,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  by  the 
way,  that  this  '  taste  after  taste*  rather  holds  oat 
an  enoonra^ment  to  second  oonrses. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finished  their 
TCpast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  befi>re  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 


bounties  from  our  Nourisber  are  given, 
Fhna  wbom  all  perfect  good  descends, 

Milton  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex,  a|rain8t 
which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  severity,  obliging- 
ly permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  after  dmner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
had  attentively  listened  to  all  the  historical  and 
moral  subjects  so  divinely  discussed  between  the 
first  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhaps  there 
CSB  scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
delicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibits  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
•She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  of  any  look 
or  gesture,  any  broad  sign  of  impatience,  much 
lees  any  command  or  intimation  of  her  husband ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  vigilant  afiec 
tion  and  deep  humility : 

Wben  by  his  countenance  be  seemed 
Entering  on  thoughts  abstruse, 

iBstmcted  only  by  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
here  again  how  admirably  does  the  poet  sustain 
ber  intellectual  dignity,  soflened  by  a  most  ten- 
Jer  stroke  of  conjugal  affection. 

Tet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  nut  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— such  pleasures  sbe  reserved, 
AdaznYelating,  she  sole  auditrcss 

On  perusing,  however,  Iho  tete-a4etet  which 
her  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I  hear  some 
sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
express  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish- 
ed by  her  husband  from  RaphaePs  fine  lecture 
en  astronomy,  which  follows  :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
pable as  Adam  of  understanding  all  he  said,  of 

Qyde  and  Epieycle,  Orb  on  Orb  I 

If^  however,  the  imaginary  fiiir  objector  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
she  contemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
abapnt  before  Adam  enters  on  the  occount  of 
the  fi>rmation,  beauty,  and  attractions  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
divine  poem«  that  the  author  is  so  far  from 


making  Eve  a  mere  domestic  drudge,  an  unpo- 
lished housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable  at- 
tention  even  to  external  elegance  in  his  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.  He  uniformly  kMps  up 
the  same  combinatioi^  of  intellectual  vf^mti  and 
polished  manners ; 

For  softness  sbe,  and  bweet  attractive  grace. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  from  a  churlish  in- 
sensibility to  her  perfections,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aeampUMh^  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  affirm  that  Adam,  or  even 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  accomplished  pre- 
cisely the  idea  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks. 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace. 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fhir ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adda 
to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning  grace  of  hu- 
mility. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  myself.  The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found  more  natural 
than  may  appear,  till  develqied  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  IL 

I  am  a  young  man,  not  quite  fi>ur  and  twenty 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  consi. 
derable  estate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
Soon  after  I  had  completed  mr  studies  in  the 
Univer8it3r  of  Edinburgh,  mv  nither  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity which  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  and  the  example  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Afler  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most 
affectionate  father,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself*  to 
leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  bv  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multifarious 
tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  fVom  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive fi^Id  of  inquiry,  befbre  I  ventured  to  tako 
so  irretrievable  a  step,  a  step  which  might  per- 
haps af!bct  my  happiness  in  both  worlds.  But 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands ;  if  I  had 
little  society,  I  had  many  books.  My  fkther  had 
led  me  a  copious  library,  and  I  had  learnt  from 
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him  to  select  whatever  wu  most  yaloaUe  in  that 
best  ipectes  of  literature,  which  tends  to  form 
tfie  principles,  the  understanding,  the  taste,  and 
Ifae  character.  My  father  had  passed  the  early 
part  d^  his  life  in  the  ^ay  and  busy  world  ;■  and 
our  domestic  society  in  the  country  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  Tisits  from  some  of  his 
London  friends,  men  of  some  sense  and  learning, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

/My  mother,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
was  now  frequently  describing  the  kind  of  wo- 
man, whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
BO  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,*  would  she  kindly 
say,  *  of  the  justness  of  your  taste,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  being  misled  by  the  captivating 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my 
son,  that  there  are  many  women  against  whoee 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  ojectionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or  to  com- 
municate rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  ezeellenoe.  & 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  crea- 
ture. Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  it 
be  absurd  to  ejq>eet  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  emui$Uncy.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to -be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  opposite 
defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  arohitectnre,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac 
complishments,  but  that  which  tends  to  oonsoli- 
date  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  education,  not  that  which  is 
made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  useless 
arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelin|[s,  habi- 
tuates the  reflection,  trains  to  self-dema),  and, 
more  especially,  that  whieh  refbrs  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passiciia,  to  the 
love  and  fear  of  Ood.' 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  pkoe  with  the  kss  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of^the  south.  I  was  pas- 
sionatelj  fond  of  the  somory  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  kst  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagined  that 
novelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extensive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are  bfly  moun- 
tains,  the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  boow.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds  among  the 
mountaiBs;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its 
meadows  and  com  fields,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
fells  which  oontain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed  butenehanting little  valley,  and  passes  through 
the  Park  at  the  distaaee  of  about  a  hundred  yards 


fh>m  the  house.    The  ground  falls  beautifanj 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  fine  WOO0 
of  birch  over-hanging  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  small  rustic*  bridge ;  afler  beingp 
enlorgfed  by  many  streams  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  ue  lake 
below,  which,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  i» 
seen  in  full  beauty.    It  is  a  noble  expanse  of 
water.    The  mountains  that  surround  it  are 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  skirted 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  barren  to  the 
water's  edge;  while  the  rugged  summits  of 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  ont- 
line.    Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  a  neat  little 
village  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wonderfiilly 
harmonises  with  the  simple  bean^of  the  scene. 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  is  cauglit 
of  the  distant  country,  a  wide  vole  richly  woo£d, 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  and 
gentlemen's  b«>uses,  ond  backed  by  snblitne 
mount^ns,  rivalling  in  height,  though  not  in 
their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those  that  more 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  between 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scenery,  my 
books,  the  care  of  my  afiairs,  my  filial  attention, 
and  my  religious  duties,  I  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  my  inestimable  mother.  9he  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singular 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of  a  father 
for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  then 
is  no  aficction  of  the  human  heart  more  exqui 
sitely  pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  ^ratefu 
son  towards  a  mother,  who  fbstered  his  mfono 
with  fondness,  watched  over  his  childhood  wit} 
anxiety,  ond  his  youth  with  an  interest  com 
pounded  of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  ond  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude ;  tht 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the  mind 
of  man^  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  com- 
plete solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tenderness 
when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmness  when 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where  the 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is  somewhat 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domestic 
happiness :  and  this  propensity  had  been  elieriah- 
ed  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  fa- 
ther's family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  which 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  delights 
worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intellectual,  im- 
mortal man ; 

B(^  bliis  of  Paradise 
Whiob  has  sorviv'd  tte  fkU. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increased  by 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  of\en  said 
to  me,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensities ;  and 
I  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  colour  of  your 
future  life  will  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  de- 
termined by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  you 
may  marry.^Were  you  to  live  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men ;  were  you  of  any  profession,  or 
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bkdy  to  be  ent^gtd  in  public  \if%  though  I 
woald  stiU  ooanfel  yoa  to  be  eqoally  earefal  in 
/oar  choice,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so 
immedialely,  so  exelasively  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual Bociety  qf  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  retired 
eoontrj  gentieman  mast  do.    A  man  of  tense, 
who  lonres  bomef  and  lives  at  home,  requires  a 
wile  iirlio  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
miiMl   neoeesary  for  keepingr  up  the  cheerfbl, 
animated,  elennt  intercourse  which  forms  so 
neat  a  part  of  the  bond  of  onion  between  intel- 
Isctaal  and  well  bred  persons.    Had  voor  mo. 
ther  been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant 
nund,  ▼iitooos  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abate- 
ment must  there  have  been  in  the  blessings  of 
ray  lot !     The  exhibiting,  the  ditpiayiiig  wife 
may  entertain  your  company,  bat  it  is  only  the 
informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 
ever you  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
yoDTself^  and  not  for  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
a  ctnnpamon :  an  arti$t  you  may  hire. 

*  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in- 
stethig  so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
soming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  essential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
structure, till  voa  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
of  the  (bandatjon.  The  ornaments  which  deoo- 
rate  do  not  support  (he  edifice  !  Guarded  as  you 
are  by  Christian  principles,  and  confirmed  in 
virtuous  habits,  I  trust  you  may  safelv  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevo- 
cably dispose  of  your  affections  till  you  have 
made  the  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
irisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do:  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
most  disinterested  of  counsellors.* 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  the 
Priory,  the  seat  of  my  anoestors,  to  make  a  tour 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
Hampehire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
a  visit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
fbre  his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
bat  I  coold  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
sick  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
social  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
bad  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  fSne  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
versation at  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  or  in- 
deed  at  any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  pnysieian,  or  lawyer, 
smiles  superciliously  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
a  professional  brother,  in  a  provincial  town. 
Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and 
even  knowledge'  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
advantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
furnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
an  improving  intercourse. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
found,  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to 
conversation ;  for  rubbing  out  prejudices ;  for 
correcting  egotism  ;  fbr  keeping  sel/-importance 
out  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  a 
man  to  condense  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends to  be  listened  to ;  for  accustoming  him  to 


endure  opposition;  for  teaching  him  not  to 
think  every  man  who  difiers  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave  ;  fbr 
cutting  down  harangues;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  which  brm^s  the  idea  before  you 
without  detail  or  quotation ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  misoellaneous  society  of  London. — ^The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  being  the 
seat  of  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  common  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectoal  improvement, 
or  colloquial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  the 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  mi^ht 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  as  I 
drove  along  in  my  post-chaise,  *  I  do  not  want  a 
Helen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  slwuld  not  respect  her ;  prft. 
dent,  or  I  could  not  confide  in  her ;  well  in* 
formed,  or  she  eould  not  educate  my  children  ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could#ot  entertain  my  friends ; 
eonswietit,  or  I  should  ofiend  the  shade  of  my 
mother ;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
fbr  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  fbr  eternity. 

Af\er  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  re* 
fleet  that  so  much  was  requisite ;  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  raqnisitions  were  moderate 


CHAP.  IIL 

I  had  oceasionally  visited  two  or  three  faml 
lies  in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearanoe  on  narrow  fortunee. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  oflen  been  inti- 
mated to  me  what  ezoellent  wivea  the  daugh* 
ten  of  these  families  would  make,  becau^  on  a' 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  as 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ton  times  their  ex* 
pectations.  I  translated  this  respectable  ap- 
pearance  into  a  language  not  the  most  favours 
ble,  as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  aflerwards  waa 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  thoae  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  put^ 
ting  their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  moat 
afflaent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivala 
in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  7  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
from  her  personal  adornments  could  enable  her 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity ;  and  these  sa- 
crificcs,  it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  me  was, 
that  these  young  ladies  would  make  better  wives. 
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tecause  thev  had  never  been  corrupted  by  the 
expensive  pleasures  of  London,  and  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  ^ay  scenes  of  dissipation 
which  it  afforded.  This  argument  would  have 
weighed  powerfully  with  me,  had  I  not  observed 
that  they  never  abstained  from  any  amusement 
in  the  country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  every  petty  provincial  dissipation, 
would  with  increased  alacrity  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  had 
it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought  she  had  even 
less  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
fault  was  equal,  while  the  temptation  was  less ; 
and  she  who  was  as  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract, would,  I  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptations  were 
multiplied,  and  her  facilities  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seemed  unexceptionable  in  man- 
ner and  mind.  They  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  without  having  been  spoOt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage ;  and  acquittea  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withheld  from  cultivat- 
ing that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  di. 
rection,  which,  like  all  his  wishes  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  all  such  intimacy  as  might  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  come 
near  enough  to  feel  with  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  decision. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
my  father's  friends.  I  was  kindly  received  for 
his  sake,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London;  in  the  aflernoon 
never«  *  Religion,'  they  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
'  was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workmen 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  case  was  different.  When  there 
were  so  many  churches,  no  one  knew  whether 
you  went  or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was 
given,  no  harm  was  done.  As  this  was  a  logic 
which  had  hot  found  its  way  into  my  father's 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  by  it  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  English,  who 
were  so  humane  at  home,  and«whom  he  unjustly 
accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says, 
*  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
points  and  parallels.'  Surely  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distinction. 

This  error,  I  conceive,  arisei  from  religion  , 


being  too  much  considered  as  an  institution  of 
decorum,  of  convention,  of  society ;  and  not  aa 
an  institution  founded  on  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairing  the 
evils  which  sin  has  produced.  It  springs  from 
the  want  of  a  conviction  that  Christianity  is  on 
individual  as  well  as  general  cencem ;  that  re- 
ligion is  a  personal  thing,  previous  to  its  being 
a  matter  of  example ;  that  a  man  is  not  infolli. 
bly  saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,  or 
any  church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as  he 
is  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  individu- 
ally brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  Without  takmg  any  re- 
fuge in  the  piety  he  may  see  around  him,  of 
which  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  be  be  no  par- 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sacred  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating  views  which 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itself  to  its  pro- 
per  object;  the  man  of  business,  methinks, 
should  rejoice  in  its  return ;  the  politician  should 
welcome  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rest  from 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cool- 
ing and  quieting  the  mind,  of  soflening  its  irri- 
tation, of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  restor- 
ing the  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  its  diffi- 
culties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a  good 
natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  the  north.  As  I  bad  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  wife 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  de- 
scriptions,  that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn 
to  correct  my  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit  Nothing,  it  is  true^ 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  whose 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasonable 
dependance ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  of  those 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had, 
more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded  girl, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of  heaven, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  herChristion  course, 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage ;  who 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  princi- 
ples, under  all  the  hourly  temptations  and  oppo- 
sition of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards 
her  erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad- 
mirable wives  when  they  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  families  where  their  virtues  were 
understood,  and  their  piotv  cherished.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  haa  known  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  habits 
of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injudicious 
parents,  had  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed  in  Christian  principles,  or  having  ever 
manifested  any  religious  tendencies.  The  im- 
plantation of  a  new  principle  never  having  been 
inculpated,  tlie  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  Uie  parents  acting  as  if  they 
thought  that  religion  must  come  bv  nature  or 
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in  a  reli^ous  family.  The  girls  bav- 
in^ never  had  their  own  hearts  improsaed,  nor 
their  own  characters  distinctly  considered  nor 
indiTidaally  cultivated,  but  being  taken  oat  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  aAerwards  taken 
the  esflt  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
who  had  lived  religiously  with  the  religious, 
have  afterwards  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
dissipated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  com- 
pany, as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been 
oabituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
yoong  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  had 
been  sometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  conversing  on  indifferent  subjects.  Hav< 
ing  fiirmerly  heard  this  gentleman's  deceased 
w%  extolled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
the  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend- 
ed,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
efery  thinf  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inele- 
gance. Trough  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
season,  m  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

WhOe  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  solution, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a  most  re- 
ipectable  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  however,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
disciplined  corpe)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in- 
efficient in  the  menage  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
wu  in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  yofiog  hos- 
tesses must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  ensemble  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 
also. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
banlked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
mv  understanding  would  be  well  regaled  ;  and 
after  secretly  regretting  that  learning  should  so 
effectaally  destroy  usefulness,  I  was  resolved  to 
derive  intellectual  comfort  from  this  too  classi- 
cal repast  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
lady,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  tliink 
Virgil  the  finest  poet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
and  thus  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  her 
modesty  igoB  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
ed my  question  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
She  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Souls,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Wcrter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Orphan  of  Snowden. 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  who 
did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
*and  we  have  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Xemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.'  I 
blushed  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
conversation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  being 
intelligible  to  each  other,  dropped ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
esteem  for  not  being  acquainted  with  their  fa- 
vourite authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
having  heard  of  Virgil. 

I  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  conviction 


that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  woman  £0  be  to. 
tall^  ignorant  of  the  orjjinary  but  indispensable 
duties  of  commun  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  com 
panlon  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 
economist 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
my  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  observe 
ed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  excellent 
management  of  his  family.  I  found  afler  wards 
that  though  she  had  brought  him  a  great  for- 
tune, she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  wjuire,  to  whom  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  his 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa. 
mous  housewife  in  the  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood-; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  things  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  the  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  The 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Charyhdis.  Her  first  resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  learn  everm 
thing.  All  the  masters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capable  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
ments,  their  progress  was  but  slow.  Though 
they  were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  little, 
even  of  these  unnecessary  things ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  notning.  The  well-intcn- 
tioned  mother  was  not  aware  that  her  daugh- 
ter's education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  mind  is  lefl  nearly  as  much 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artist 
as  in  making  a  good  cook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

From  my  fondness  for  conversation,  my  ima 
gination  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
son's remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  earth 
comparable  to  the  fine  fuU  flow  of  London  talk. 
I,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed^  but  witli  the  petty  rills 
and  penurious  streams  of  knowledge  which 
country  society  afforded,  now^expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images  ;  that 
every  debate  would  clear  up  some  dlHicuIty, 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth  ;  that 
every  allusion  would  be  purely  classical,  overv 
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■entonoe  aboand  with  instruction,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  ezpecUtion  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Belfield,  in  CaYendbh-Miaare.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  6fly  times.  I  thought  it 
would  never  be  six  o'clock.  I  did  not  care  to 
•how  my  country-breeding,  by  going  too  early 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  town-breeding, 
by  going  <oo  late  and  spoiling  his  dinner.  Sir 
John  is  a  valuable,  elegrant  minded  man,  and, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  stood  highest  in  my  father's 
esteem  for  his  mental  accomplishments  and  cor- 
net morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for 
assembling  at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 
learning,  my  expecutions  of  pleasure  were  very 
high.  '  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  as  I  heard  the 
name  of  one  clever  man  announced  after  an- 
other, *  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find.    * 

Tbe  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul : 

Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind  will 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
shall  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  and  ooUect  aphorisms 
for  the  conduct  of  life.' 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce  any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  to  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
eventful  period  gives  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
terest I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any 
prejudices,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re- 
moved, or  soflened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tion  of  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 
Tbb  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
descanting  successively  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gave  proof 
of  that  best  riffht  to  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat- 
ing of  every  dish  at  table. 

His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
gravity  of  a  German  philosopher,  and  the  science 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  T  Almanac  des  Oour- 
mandSf  which  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able work  thi^t  had  appeared  in  France  since 
the  Revolution. — ^The  author  of  this  book  he 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
science  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
be  it  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gene- 
ral of  quite  a  difibrent  caliber,  and  as  litUe  ac- 
quainted with  his  favourite  author,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amiable 
and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excellent;  and 
every  thing  about  her  bad  an  air  of  elegance 
and  splendour :  of  course  she  completelr  esca- 
ped the  disgrace  of  being  thought  a  scholar,  but 
not  the  suspicion  of  having  a  very  good  taste. 
I  longed  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
went  which  awaited  roe. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  beginning  to 


withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  attitude  of  oon* 
versation ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  TAlmaiiac 
des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  himself  up  in 
the  comforuble  consciousness  of  hi«  own  supe- 
rior judgment,  and  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
found  neither  support  nor  opposition,  (the  next 
best  thing  to  a  profound  talker,)  he  seemed  to 
have  8  perfect  indifference  to  all  topics  except 
that  on  which  he  has  shown  so  much  eloquen«;e, 
with  so  little  effect. 

Tbe  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  laBt 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginning 
to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention  to  an 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where  he  bad 
spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  was  latel  j 
returned.    He  was  just  got  to  the  catacombs. 

When  on  a  sadden  open  fly. 
With  impetoous  recoil  and  Jarring  •ound, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pretty 
barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  conversation.  The  sprightly  creatures 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  would 
sit  At  lengt  h  th  is  great  difficulty  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  the  choiee  of  plaeeB,  was  settled.  The 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladiei, 
who  all  contended  who  should  get  possession  of 
the  little  beautieg^  One  was  in  raptures  with 
the  rosy  cheeks*  of  a  sweet  little  girl  she  held  in 
her  lap.  A  second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  given  her  for  being  good.  A  profitable, 
and  doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  aeso- 
ciation,  was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  be- 
tween lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel !— do  but  observe — 
her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  match T  'Surely,  lady  Bedfield,' 
cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the  shop, 
or  there  must  have  been  a  shide  of  difference.' 
I  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 
eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complacency, 
notwithstanding  the  unseasonableness  of  their 
interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  dispflbed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute,  v>  ho 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  should  have 
almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamour 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my  Egyptian 
friend.  This  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  Memphis,  when  the  important  point, 
who  should  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  hare 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  who  a 
whole  one,  set  us  again  in  an  uproar.  Sir 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  si- 
lence.  During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave 
up  the  catacombs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyra* 
mids.  But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  my  ques- 
tion  about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  follow, 
just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dart 
an  apple  across  the  tabic  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
intending  to  overset  her  glass,  unluckily  over 
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his  own,  brimfiil  of  port  wine.  The  whole 
oootente  were  disehargred  on  the  elegant  dra- 
pery of  m.  white  robed  nymph. 

All  ^wma  now  agitation  and  distrees,  and  die- 
tarbftfice  and  confoeion ;  the  gentlemen  ringing 
ibr  napkins,  the  ladies  assieting  the  dripping 
&ir  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  moet  approved  specific  of  getting 
out  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comibrting  the 
aoHerar  by  stories  of  similar  roisibrtanes.    The 
poor  little  culprit  was  dismissed,  and  all  difficul- 
ties  and  disasters  seemed  at  last  sormounted. 
Bttt  yon  cannot  heat  np  again  an  interest  which 
has  been  so  often  cooled.    The  thread  of  conver- 
latioa   had  been  so  frec^nently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.    I 
sorrowfully  gave  ap  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
serpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  little  desnltory  chat  with  my  next  neighbour; 
sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
tered ears,  ^here  I  had  expected  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  the  day  from  whieh  I  had  pro- 
mised myself  so  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
away  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  WEsrr  almost  immediately  after,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  fbw  days  at  his 
villa  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby  were 
esteemed  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  groat 
affluence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  oom- 
mercial  engagement,  they  had  a  little  selHsuffi- 
ciancy,  and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  an 
undue  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  thon^t  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
enmatances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  thb  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  *  Their  religion, 
however,  consisted  almost  exdosiveiy  in  a  dis- 
proportionate  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
though  they  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 
thdr  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discoorse,  they 
a^cted  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whose  chier  object  of  discoorse 
seemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her  great  sope- 
riority  to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
chaste  conversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  fear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  re. 
verse  of  those  Pharisees  who  were  scrupulously 
exact  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ran- 
by was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very 
lew  important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her- 
self from  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
era,  and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
or  for  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
what doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in- 
cur great  inconvenience  to  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Ranby*s  table  was  *  more  than  boepita- 
biy  good.*  There  was  not  the  least  sospicidn 
of'^Latin  here.  The  eulogist  of  female  ignorance 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
the  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  She  had 
three  daughters,  not  unpleasing  young  women.  1 

Vol.  11. 


But  I  was  much  concerned  to  observe,  that  they 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  bat  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent, as  short,  and  as  scanty  ;  there  was  as  se 
dulous  a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great 
aredundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  my  good  mother, 
*  but  look  for  emuisteneyJ'  This  principle  my 
parents  had  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet, 
bat  had  illustrated  by  their  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni- 
form correctness  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  over  anxious  about  character  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  inconsistency, 
even  in  small  things.  *  Custom,*  said  my  mo- 
ther,  *  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obscrfete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress  and  appear 
ance.  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  stand. 
They  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex* 
pect  that  a  young  girl  will  of  herself  have  cou- 
rage  to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fashion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  of  corruption 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.* 

The  conversation  afler  dinner  took  a  religious 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  less  censorious. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
ther  his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  dissipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  hope  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con 
versing  with  so  pious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  piety  was  a 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured  by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  was 
going  on ;  and  I  must  confbss  the  ffianner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  sobjeet  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogjring  and  whispering  each  other,  and  got  away 
as  tkst  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — *Th(Te, 
sir,*  said  the  mother,  *  are  three  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — ^They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives ;  and  yet,  though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
accomplished  as  any  ladies  at  St.  James's.*  I 
cordially  approved  the  former  part  of  her  asser 
tion,  and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
been  her  mode  of  religious  instruction  for  her 
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daa^hters ;  bat  thouflch  I  put  the  question  with 
much  caution  and  deference,  she  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  ne. 
cessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way ;  all  these 
things  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man endeavours,  but  divine  grace  which  made 
Ofaristians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  hle89ing  human  endea- 
vours, seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
great  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
rents  were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  loo  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
fVom  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne- 
glected the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children; 
the  daughters  in  particular  had  been  suffered  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
most  frivolous  manner.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  an  interrogation  which  this  negli- 
gence has  frequently  suggested.  Nay,  profess- 
ing serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en- 
tail  of  goodness ;  yet  the  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blessings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  righteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir-loom ;  but  the  promise  was  accom- 
panied with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The 
directions  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion ; 
nay,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  ]ine,here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  tiroes  and  sea- 
sons, *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  some 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  parents ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  right 
methods.  I  observed  that  I  thought  it  did  not 
at  all  derogate  from  the  80vetei|rnty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  appointed  certam  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and  de- 
pendence on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far— she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  to  her  daughters;  she  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  conver. 
sion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  bo  as  inefficacious 
as  instruction  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  husbandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
for  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
field  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  God, 
indeed,  cotdd  effect  this,  but  he  does  not  do  it ; 
and  the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipotence  is  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  follow  certain  causes, 
than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  act'  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
me,  she  contented  herself  with  saying  coldiv 


that  she  perceived  I  was  a  legalist,  and  had  bnf 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  more 
interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  had  done 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  laughinfr,  and 
netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  surn. 
moned  to  the  harpsichord.    Despairing  of  geU 
ting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  proposed   a 
walk  in  the  garden.    I  now  found  them  as  wrU 
ling  to  talk,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  say. 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and    frivolous. 
They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.    They 
seemed  to  nave  no  shades  in  their  understand- 
ing, but  used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  com- 
monest occasions,  and  admiration  was  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention. 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry, 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.    They  were  animated  about  trifles, 
and  indiffisrent  on  things  of  importance.    They 
were,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-natured  ; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  open, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  t<x> 
uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  produce ;  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  a 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  share 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the 
country. 

*  The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.    I  had  the  va- 
nity to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  made 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  to  like 
music ;  till  I  fbund  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  be  used  tc 
any  purpose,  was,  that  afler  their  family  devo- 
tions  in  the  evening,  they  .sung  and  played  a 
hymn.    This  was  almost  the  only  sign  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.    They  at- 
tended morning  prayers,  if  the^  were  dressed 
befbre  the  bell  mng. .  One  mormng  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said, '  she  should  be 
more  angry  with  them  fbr  their  irregularity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  persisted 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  was  per- 
suaded could  not  do  any  body  much  good.*    The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended  himself,  by  saying,  that  he 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  every  word 
he  read ;  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than 
to  attend  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  Uie  devoUons  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  befbre ;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  him 
credit  for.    The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity,  that  where  there  vrcre  gifu  and  graeet,  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  teaming. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  becoming  ex- 
ample of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  his  ad. 
monitions  with  this  modest  preface, 
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Hemember  what  oar  >htA«r  oft  has  Uiight  us. 

1,  withoat  qaotiDg*  the  son  of  the  sage  of  Uti- 
constantly  adduced  the  paternal  anthoritj 
for  opinions,  which  might  savoar  too  much  of 
arrogance  without  such  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that  self- 
denial  made  no  pert  of  Mrs.  Kanhy's  religious 
plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  useless,  and  exer- 
tion unnecessary,  and  as  if,  like  inanimate  mat- 
ter, we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 
abone  npqp. 

I  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
thought  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  fVom  set- 
ting aside  diligent  exertion,  was  the  principle 
which  promot^  it-  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  sucn 
contradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  often 
awfally  struck  with  the  plain  declarations, '  that 
the   kmgdom  of  heaven  sulfereth  violence* — 

*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *  whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might* — *■  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
sure* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — To  this 
labour,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endea- 
vour, the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  premised, 
and  salvation  is  not  less  the  free  gift  of  God, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
our  obtaining  it 

Hie  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  re- 
putation decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
me.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
was  ill-informed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
scripture.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
scripture,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
built  opinions  on  insulated  texts;  did  not  com- 
pare  scripture  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 
curred to  strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered 
with  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
vhich  supported  her  peconceived  opinions,  in- 
stead of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral tonor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
had  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  than 
for  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
principle ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub- 
limest  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conse- 
qaences.  She  did  not  consider  the  government 
of  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
as  forming  any  material  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
temper  was  so;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
cause  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
warm.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
er's character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 

*  meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  influence 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  considered 
it  indeed  as  admirahlef  but  not  as  imitahle  ;  a 
ibtinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranhy  was  lamenting, 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranbv  said,  *  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear  t 


'^ou  have  sins,  to  be  sure.*  *  And  pra^  what 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  7*  said  she,  turning  up. 
on  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  '  Nay,*  said  he,  meekly ;  *  1  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so  far  from  it«  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I 
intended  to  eomfbrtyon,  and  to  say  that,  except 

a  fbw  faults *  *  And  pray  what  faults  7* 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  *  My 
dear,*  replied  he,  *as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 
by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as——.* 
Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  inter- 
posed, and  softening  things  as  much  as  1  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general 
corruption  *  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 

with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  *  General  corruption.  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.*  *■  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  7*  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
*  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  foults, 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.* 

AAer  he  had  lefl  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she  apo- 
logised for  him,  and  said,  ^  he  .was  a  well  mean 
ing  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  bad;* 
but  added,  ^that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligious fbelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  there- 
fore tninks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  retwm  the  Btgn^  she  giyes  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecu- 
liar  phrases  are  fkmiliar ;  and  though  her  friends 
may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain  mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ex- 
cellence as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  m  reality  no  less  the  effect  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver 
sions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.    She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of  every 
illumination   of   the   understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratification  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author 
because  it  is  progressive,  than  if  it  were  sudden 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  ss  he 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta- 
blished or  common  mode  of  operation,  it  seem 
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Yain  and  rash,  pretamjttaoasly  to  wait  ibr  these 
miraculous  interferences.  An  implicit  depend- 
once,  however,  on  such  interferences  is  certain- 
ly more  gratifying  to  the  genius  of  enthusiasm* 
than  the  anxious  vigilance,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  struggle,  £e  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, though  constant  pi:ogress  of  the  sober- 
minded  Christikn.  Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecstacies, 
till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
unacquainted  with  any  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.  He  remembers, 
and  he  derives  consolation  from  the  remem- 
brance, that  his  Saviour,  in  his  most  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,' 
has  mercifully  promised  '  rest,'  but  he  has  no 
where  promised  rapture.  ^ 


^      CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  eoruiBtency,  said  I  to  myseU^  when  1  com- 
pared the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  discourse;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 
and  ended  7  I  recollected  that  under  the  early 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  the  fire  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
sufiered  to  be  extinguished  during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daughters  in- 
structed in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  nseful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri- 
fling pursuits  in  which  the  day  was  suflered  to 
spend  itself.  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  difibrent  draw- 
ings, gilding  a  set  of  flower  pote,  and  netting 
white  gloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
these  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly 
engaged  that  they  should  raanfuUy  fight  under 
Christ's  banner. 
On  a  further  acquaintence,  I  was  much  more 


never  wanting  when  she  was  ^Ue  wure  that  tli« 
object  was  deserving.  As  I  suspected  that  she 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  could  not 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  de- 
manded a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitle 
a  poor  sick  i^retch  to  a  dinner.  And  though  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Fiam- 
let  to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself^ 
give  every  man  ki$  due  and  who  ahaU  *8capa 
whipping  ?  O !  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  us ; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  blessings 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deserve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed  1  who  would  be  fed  7  who 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  she  gave  nothing  away,  but 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  thoee 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  her 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for  all  people,  na- 
tions,  and  languages,  she  will  only  lay  down 
her  money  for  a  ver  j  limited  number  of  a  ve^ 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  suffi. 
cient  on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religious  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated  to 
make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  cha- 
rity, or  for  any  of  those  accidentol  ^amities, 
for  which  the  purse  of  the  affluent  should  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expensive  in 
their  persons,  they  had  oflen  not  a  six-pence  to 
bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  presented 
Itself,  ^his  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fnnd  for  charily  which  should  be 
includeid  in  the  general  arrangement  of  expenses: 
and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  bo  left  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.    If 
no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted;  these 
young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 
though  always  without  judging  of  its  meriu  by 
their  own  ejes  and  ears.     But  if  there  was  a 
competition  between  a  sick  family  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodes 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young  hearts 
would  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the  actual 
sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  was 
feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distence, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  softnesses 
and  accommodations  of  luxurious  life.    *  They 
would  do  what  they  could.    They  hoped  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.'  They  fell  into 
tbe  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 
their  regrete ;  and  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  was  an 


inclined  to  lay  the  b^ime  on  their  education  than    atonement  for  their  not  relieving  it 


their  dbpositions.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
humoured,  but  charitebly  disposed ;  but  their 
charities  were  small  and  casual,  oflen  ill  appli- 
ed,  and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  the  ^ate,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  poor ;  and  it  had  never  been  point- 
ed out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rich  towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on  this 
subject  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said  there  were 
inany  other  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  be- 
sides exposing  her  daughters  to  the  probability 
of  catching  diseases,  and  the  certointy  of  geu 
ting  dirt  by  such  visits.    Her  subscription  was 


I  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
profossor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  person 
o^  different  religious  views  commended,  the 
smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  if 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  imperfection 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  toble :  such  tri* 
fles  not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  discom- 
posure was  manifested  with  a  vehemence,  n-hich 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  she 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever 
to  be  resorted  to  but  on  great  occasions,  forget- 
ting  that  great  occasions  but  rarely  occur  in 
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ttaaa  Hft,  and  thtt  tiwee  sinall  pasiesi  at 
^hich  the  eoom^  it  perpetaally  entering,  the 
tms  Oirifltiaa  wiU  vi^lantly  gfaard« 

I  obaenred  in  Mit.  Ranby  one  etrikins  inoon- 
■Mtenej.  While  she  considered  it  as  rorminff 
m.  eompletB  line  of  leparatton  from  the  world, 
that  ahe  and  her  daoghters  abatained  from  pub- 
1i«  plaeee,  she  had  no  obieotion  to  their  indem- 
wafjing  themaelves  for  thia  forbearance,  by  de- 
voninft  80  mometrona  a  diaproportion  of  their 
time  to  that  very  amusement  which  oonatitutes 
■o  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad*  The 
tiaie  which  is  radeemed  from  what  is  wron^^,  is 
ef  little  Taloe,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right ; 
aod  it  is  not  enoog:h  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
foapel  famish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
io  not  fumirii  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
ne  In  this,  and  two  or  three  other  families, 
wliom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
eorapenianaUeness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  seem  to  fiirm  a  part  of  the  family  com- 
pad ;  but  made  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
tbemssives.  *  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  should  contribute  their  por- 
tioo  to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
ahvays  seady  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 
lake  the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  oon- 
versation ;  but  aeemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tsreoarw,  by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
kaghing  together. 

In  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
ing companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three 
of  the  grand  inducements  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
are,  that  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
fomily,  a  preoepteess  for  his  children,  and  a 
eompanion  for  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
sffirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
sre  generally  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
thrse  essentials  7  Yet  which  of  them  can  a  man 
of  sense  and  principle  consent  to  relinquish  in 
his  oonjugal  prospects  ? 


CHAP.  VII. 

I  mcrnanBD  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
A^a  speculative  stranger,  a  London  day  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
eoBceivable  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
ceptible. When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  oonntenanoe,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
the  morning  paper,  the  eager  interr<M|ation  of 
the  morning  gnest-— when  you  hear  the  dismal 
enumeration  of  leases  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
—taxes  trebling,  dangers  maltip]yin|f,  com- 
merce annihilating,  war  protracted,  invasion 
threatening,  destruction  impending— -your  mind 
eatches  and  communicates  the  terror,  and  yon 
feel  yourself  *  felling  with  a  fkUing  state.* 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  you  meet  these  gloomy  prognoeticators  at 
the  somptuous,  not  *  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  at 
the  gorgeous  fbte,  the  sf^endid  spectacle ;  when 
you  hear  the  frivoloas  disoearse,  witness  the 
ituoriotts  dissipation,  contemplate  the  bovnd- 


less  indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinous  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  eldaim,  *  Am  I  not  sup 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  7  Surely  this  is  a  country  of  diiferen* 
men,  difibrent  characters,  and  different  circom 
stances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subscriptions 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  the 
royal  patrons  engaged,  the  noble  presidents 
provided,  the  palaoe*like  structures  erected ;  and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  suffer, 
or  the  affluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  7  How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God  !* 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet-like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of  principle 
and  of  passion ;  me  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  and  of  performance ;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensitiea  to  sood ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  the 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  bounty  with 
the  thou|rhtless  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal, '  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man ! 

If  yon  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative assemblies;  if  you  heard  ue  argu- 
roent  and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestedness; 
Curtius's  devoteuness  to  his  country,  and  Regu- 
ltts*s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  lo^ic 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 

AbovB  all  Graek,  above  all  Roman  feme? 

But  if  you  discern  the  hitter  personality,  the 
incurable  prejhdice,  the  cuttinjg;  retort,  the  sns- 
picious  implication,  the  recriminatinar  sneer,  the 
cherished  animositv ;  if  you  beheld  the  interests 
of  an  empire  standing  still,  the  business  of  the 
civilised  globe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  show  hu  own  strength ;  would  you 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities of  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wise  7  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  fliff  ht  far  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophise  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  *Iiord,  what  is  roan  that  thou  art 
mindfhl  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
gardest  him  7* 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concerns. — 
Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  sepa- 
rate  femilies,  where  the  daughters  were  remark- 
aUy  attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance ;  but  I  was  de 
tarred  from  following  up  the  aoqnaintance,  by 
observing  in  each   family,    practices    whioh 
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though  very  diflerest,  almost  eqaally  revolted 
me  • 

In  one,  where  the  young  ladies,  had  large  for- 
tunes, they  insinuated  themselves  into  &e  ad- 
miration, and  invited  the  familiarity  of  younp^ 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,,  and  civi- 
lities  the  most  alluring.  When  they  haid  made 
•ure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en- 
couraged to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst 
mto  a  loud  laugn,  wondered  what  the  man  oonid 
mean ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness;  then  petrified  them 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 
serted  on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging 
reception  given  by  the  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  of  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able, and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the 
guilty  associates  in  their  crime  were  shunned 
with  abhorrence  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
cious undoers  were  not  only  received  with  com. 
plaisance,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash- 
ion can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence,  a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
ly accountable.  Surely,  mere  personal  purity 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Belfleld  to  be  persons  of  much  worth. 
— They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  they  suspected  their  evil  ten- 
dency, as  because  they  had  bettor^  resources  in 
themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderflil  that  more  people, 
tlrom  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
the  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do 
not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  deolines  the  amusements  of  the 
child.  But  fashionable  society  produces  few 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-oourtier  of  King  David, 
assign  their  four-score  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
longer  *  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women.' 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept  up 
a  large  and  general  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world, 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit  Their 
standard  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  lived ;  but  when 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  was  suggested  they 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  tkingi  might  be 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
assented  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
general  hope  of  its  final  promises.    But  their 


views  were  neither  ccrreet  nor  elevated.    T*hay 
were  contented  to  generalize  the  doctrines    cUT 
scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  avirFuI 
truths  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather  took  tfaem 
upon  trust  than  Ciboured  to  understand  them,  or 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  them 
Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  bava 
blushed  to  see  how  carefully  they  exercised  not 
a  few  Christian  dispositions;  how  kind  and 
patient  they  were !  how  favourable  in  their  con* 
structions  of  the  actions  of  others !  how  chari- 
table to  the  necessitous!  how  exact  in  vera- 
city land  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  their 
neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  Ifving  so 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  politi- 
cians, and  philosophers.  This,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  contagion  of  false  principles,  had 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  true. 
Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  from 
oil  religious  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  to 
suspect  whether  tneir  own  religious  opinions 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  when 
they  see  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persons  to 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  in  other  points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  re- 
ligion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  and 
a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his  understanding 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wishes 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  io- 
deed,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  principleo,  but 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them ;  and  that  piety  v/hich 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothing 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  apt 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his  own 
home,  drew  him  off  from  the  most  dangerous  of 
his  prior  connexions.  This  onion  had  at  once 
improved  his  character  and  augmented  his  hap. 
piness.  If  Lady  Belfield  erred,  it  was  through 
excess  of  kindness  and  candour.  Her  kindness 
led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children ; 
and  her  candour  to  the  tro  favourable  construc- 
tion of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was 
the  very  reverse  of  my  Hampstead  friend. 
Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought  hardly  any  body 
would  be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  herself 
that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  This 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliative  to  quiet 
her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  l^r 
own  conduct,  for  her  conduct  was  remarkably 
correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  a  natural  sweetness 
of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed  and  guided  by  scripture  truth.  She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  of 
her  aoquatntanoe,  she  felt  a  secret  complacency 
in  observing  bow  far  her  principles  rose  above 
theirs,  instead  of  an  humbling  conviction  of 
haw  far  her  own  fell  below  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  often  lamented  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  individuals,  but  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  casual  temptation.  She  talk^  with 
discrimination  of  the  fkolts  of  some  of  bar  chil* 
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dien ;  bat  while  she  rejoieed  in  the  happier  dis- 
positions of  others,  she  never  suspected  that 
they  had  all  brought  into  the  world  with  them  a 
DBJtiiral  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought  it  crael  to 
Bupfpose  that  such  innocent  little  things,  had  any 
aach  firrong  propensities  as  education  would  not 
eSeettially  cure.  In  every  thing  the  complete  con- 
trast of  Mrs.  Ran  by — as  the  latter  thought  edu> 
cation  could  do  nothing.  Lady  Bellield  thought 
it  would  do  every  thing ;  that  there  was  no  good 
tandency  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
and  no  corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
eradicate.    On  the  operation  of  a  higher  influ> 
ence  she  placed  too  little  dependence;  while 
Mrs.  Ranby  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
an  interference  not  warranted  by  scripture. 

In  regard  to  her  children.  Lady  Belfield  was 
led  by  the  strength  of  her  affection  to  extreme 
iadolg^enoe.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
bat  she  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
tiooB  which  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
the  actual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
a  principle  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
whence  the  fault  tprung ;  so  that  the  individual 
error  and  the  individual  correction  were  conti- 
nually recurring. 

As  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
sny  sacred  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
Lady  Belfield  admired  almost  exclusively  Eccle- 
siastea,  Proverbs,  vnd  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  Of  the  Epistles,  that  of  St.  James  was 
her  &vouritB ;  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
sot  entirely  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  from  among 
whom  they  were  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
rather  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
than  an  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
from  the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
were  purely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
their  deep  importance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
were  ^ametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 
certain  points,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
what  they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
vhat  they  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one 
half  of  that  which  will  not  save,  when  disjoined 
from  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
makes  up  the  complete  Christian  character. 

Lady  Belfield,  who  was,  if  I  mav  so  speak, 
constitutionally  charitable,  almost  thought  that 
heaven  might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
verted the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
and  laid  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Ranby  would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
Moses  for  breaking  the  tsbles  of  the  law,  had-  ho 
only  demolished  the  second,  Lady  Belfield  would 
have  saved  the  second  as  the  more  important  of 
the  two. 

Lady  Belfield  hadless  vanity  than  any  woman 
I  ever  knew,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
strict  religious  principle  Her  modesty  never 
courted  i&  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 
oidity  too  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
would  not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
plause, but  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
the  dread  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Toi  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  become  a 
pleasant  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  and  his  lady 


seldom  went  out  in  an  evening.  Happy  in  each 
other  and  in  their  children,  though  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  little 
as  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  at 
home,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  time  ;  a  raw  material,  which  as  they 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wil- 
ling to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do- 
mestic acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last  have 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic ; 
*  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  tho 
expression  of  an  illustrious  statesman  ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  homo 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex- 
change their  gold  dost  and  ivory  for  the  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  to 
me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out  going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy's  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belfield,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea- 
sures with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearing  up  the 
'  wheel- worn  streets,'  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  its  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akenside's  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of  taste, 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  of  a  poet,  who,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration  of  every  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  ?  I  cannot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
Man  is  proiessedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  immortality  ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  fresh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

.To  baild  the  lofly  rhyme. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to  blank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas- 
terly  structure  of  tho  period,  and  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  art,  can  perhaps  be  best  learnt 
from  Akenside.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythni,  and  Thomp. 
son  would  have  paid  him  back  in  perspicuity 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  might 
have  enriched  each  other  V 
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*  I  confers,'  said  I,  *  in  retdiag'  Akonside,  I 
have  DOW  and  then  ibund  the  same  passage  at 
once  enchanting  and  unintelligible.  As  it  hap- 
pens to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  the  mu- 
sic always  transports,  but  the  words  are  not  al- 
ways understood.'  I  then  desired  my  friend  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  the  Pleasures 
cf  Imagination. 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  has  a  line  taste.  He  read  it  with  much 
spirit  and  iecling,  especially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

JUind^  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and  lieaveo, 
The  living  fountains  is  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 
.Sit  psrsmount  tJie  graces ;  here  enthroned, 
Gelestial  Venus,  with  diWnest  airs 
Invites  the  soul  to  never>ftding  Joy. 

*  The  reputation  of  this  exquisite  passage,'  said 
^t  laying  down  the  book,  *  is  established  by  the 
consenting  suffrage  of  all  men  of  taste,  though 
by  the  critical  countenance  you  are  beginning 
to  put  on,  you  look  ap  if  you  bad  a  mind  to  at- 
tack it* 

*  So  far  from  it,*  said  I,  *  that  I  know  nothing 
more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  poetry. 
And  I  ieel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  the  sublimer  Muses,  in  the  re- 
mark I  am  going  to  hazard,  on  the  oelAbrated 
lines  which  lollow.  The  Poei*s  objeipt,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  pages,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  superiority  of  mmd  over  unconscious 
matter,  even  m  its  wirest  forms.  The  idea  is 
as  just  as  the  execution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is 
hia  supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Greatness  of  balk,  or  ^pnmstiy  of  parts. 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer  than  his  subsequent 
preference  of 

The  powers  of  genios  and  dssign, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

» 

Of  planets,  sans,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

He  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  men- 
tal  and  the  moral  world,  as  he  had  done  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  diiq>ed  in  Hip- 
pocrene,  opposes  to  the  latter 

The  charms  of  virtaous  IHsndsbip«  fte. 

*  •  «  «  e 

The  candid  blusL 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  Just. 

»  »  *  •  • 

All  the  wild  msjesty  of  private  lift. 

•  *  •  •  • 

rbe  graeeftal  tear  that  streams  from  otlisrS'  woss. 

'  Why,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  the  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  passage 
of  whioh  I  suspected  yon  were  about  to  be  the 
saucy  censurer.* 

*  Censure,*  replied  I,  *  is  perhaps  too  strong  a 
term  for  any  part,  especially  the  most  admired 
part  of  this  fine  poem.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
linee  on  which  I  was  going  to  risk  a  slight  ob* 
■ervation ;  they  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  every  lover  of  the  Moses.* 

*  I  will  read  the  next  paMage,  however,*  said 


Sir  John,  *  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  ecmira 
vert  your  criticism.* 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  laage 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  (be  void  immense. 
And  »peak,  oh  man  1  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  m^eaty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  f>om  tlie  stroke  of  Casar's  fkte 
Amid  tlie  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Alolt  extendinjjr*  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder  call  d  aloud 
On  TulVs  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  fkther  of  his  country  hail ; 
For  lo  1  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  tlie  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free! 

*  What  a  grand  and  powerful  paaeage  !*  aaul 
Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  it,'  said  I,  *  but  is  it  as  Just 
as  it  is  grand?  Le  mrai  est  le  »eul  beoM.  It  la 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter  I  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  the 
image  more  nobly ;  but  might  be  not,  out  of  the 
abundant  treasures  of  his  opulent  mind,  have 
chosen  it  with  more  felicity  7  Is  an  aetof  mar- 
der,  even  of  an  usurper,  as  happily  contrasted 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  as  the  other 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  which  be  goet 
on  to  select  ?  The  superiority  of  mental  beaaty 
is  the  point  he  is  establishing,  and  hie  elaborate 
preparation  leads  yon  to  expect  all  his  other  in- 
stances to  be  drawn  from  pure  mental  excel- 
lence. His  other  exemplifications  are  general, 
this  is  particular.  They  are  a  class,  this  is  only 
a  variety.  I  question  if  Milton,  who  was  a. 
least  as  ardent  a  cham|Mon  fiir  liberty,  and  as 
much  of  a  party  man  as  Akenside,  would  huvo 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  thoogh  he  o!)en 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  his  great  poem, 
always,  I  think,  generalnBes.  Whatever  bad 
been  his  principles,  or  at  whatever  period  he  bad 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angels, 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromwell'a 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charlea; 
much  less,  if  he  would  have  selected  these  two 
instances  as  the  triumph  of  miad  over  matter.* 

*  But,'  said  Sir  John, '  you  forget  that  Aken- 
side  profeesedlv  adopts  the  language  of  Cioero 
in  his  second  philippic*  He  then  read  the  note 
beginning  with,  Csasare  interfeeto,  dtc 

*  True,*  said  I,  *  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter 
as  a  point  of  fact,  hot  as  a  point  of  just  applica- 
tion. I  pass  over  the  comparison  of  Brutus  with 
Jove,  which  by  the  way  would  have  become 
Tully  better  than  Akenside,  but  which  TuUy 
would  have  perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Cicero 
adorns  bis  oration  with  this  magnificent  desorip. 
tion«  He  relates  it  as  an  evtot,  the  other  naes 
it  as  an  illustration  of  that  to  whioh  I  humbly 
Conceive  it  does  not  exactly  apply.  The  orator  . 
paints  the  violent  death  of  a  hero;  the  poet 
adopts  the  description  of  this  violent  death,  or 
rather  of  the  stroke  a'htch  caused  it,  to  tUostrate 
the  perfection  of  intellectual  grandeur.— -Ailer 
all,  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  as  a  poetical 
one.  A  question  on  which  the  critic  will  be  apt  to 
be  guided  in  his  decision,  bv  his  politics  rather 
than  by  hu  taste.  The  splendour  of  the  pas. 
sage,  however,  will  inevitably  dacile  the  fteiing 
reader,  till  it  produce  the  eomuMMi  elEMi  of  es 
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Lve  brigbtnesB,  that  of  loinewhat  bUuding 
the  beholder. 


sag* 

ley. 


CHAP.CL 

Wmuc  we  were  tbae  pleasantly  eiiffaffed,  the 
wrrant  annoonoed  Mnu  Fenthan;  anda  fiuhion- 
able  looking  woman,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
Tmtfaer  yoathfolly  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand* 
locne,  made  her  appearance.  Instead  of  break- 
ing fbrtb  into  the  asoal  modish  jargon,  she  po-. 
litely  entered  into  the  subject  in  which  she 
found  OS  engaged ;  envied  lady  Belfield  the  hajp- 
pinese  of  elegant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
have  been  equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
and  professed  herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry. 
She  woold  probably  have  professed  an  equal 
itmdness  for  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
tactics,  or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap. 
pened  to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  study 
(Neither. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
easy  and  natural  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  lUI 
the  phraseology  of  connoisseurship,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
delight  I  took  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
terms.  She  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
a  very  tolerable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
and  particularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
happy  Co  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
next  marnioff.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent ; 
she  appointed  the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking 
at  ber  watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so- 
ciety fiir  a  far  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
tions to  her  politeness,  and  anticipated  the  plea^ 
sore  I  sboald  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  *  She 
b  much  more  anxious  that  you  aheuld  see  her 
OrigindUt*  said  Lady  Belfield,  emiling;  'the 
kindnees  is  not  jpif  <  disinterested  ;  take  care 
of  yoor  heart.*  sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
*  It  ia  with  reluctance  that  I  ever  say  any  thing 
lo  the  prejndioe  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
ny  bouse ;  bat  as  the  eon  of  my  valued  friend, 
I  think  it  fair  to  tell  yoo  that  this  Vigilant  ma- 
tron keeps  a  keen  look-out  after  all  young  men 
of  fortune.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro- 
vaialng  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
would  hardly  have  risked  it  If  yon  had  hap- 
wned  not  to  like  painting,  some  book  would 
nave  been  offered  you.  The  return  of  a  book 
naturally  brings  on  a  visit  But  all  these  de- 
vices  have  not  yet  answered.  The  damsels  still 
remain,  like  Shakespeare^s  plaintive  maid,  *  in 
angle  blessedness.*— They  do  not,  however, 
likie  her,  spend  gloomy  nights 

Gbaantlageold  hymns  to  tb»  pale,  llfbleai  moon, 

ant  in  singing  sprigbtlier  loondelays  to  livelier 
auditors.* 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  efTectu- 
ally  shielded  from  danger  by  the  friendly  inti- 
mation, and  a  still  more  infallible  iBgis,  the 
ehargeof  my  father  neHr  to  embark  in  any  en- 

Vou  IL  X 


ement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ey.  My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pie- 
tures  brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman.  Her  daogh* 
ters  were  elegant  in  their  figures,  well  instruct 
ed  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  FenUiam  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  & 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit 
ted  him  to  save  nothing.  Private  fortune  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  the  whole  establishment 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
was  the  expressions  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  mouth — 'What  will  the  world    say?' 

*  What  will  people  think  r  *How  will  such  a 
thing  appear?*    *WiIl  it  have  a  good  look?' 

*  The  world  is  of  opinion.*  *  Won't  such  a  thing 
be  censured  7*  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  die- 
covered  that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple  of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday*s  opera ;  and  as  re- 
^rularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  aAerwards 
m  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham's  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  had 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
friend's  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  faie  more  than  three  tablet , 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  beioe  made  specin- 
cally  to  depend  on  tne  number  of^bles. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  against 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few  of  ibe 
most  dishonoarable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  that  cose,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying, '  that  as  fashionable 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  was 
not  for  her  to  be  scrnpa]oas--One  must  sail 
with  the  strean^— I  can*t  set  my  fiioe  against  the 
world.*  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then 
expressed  the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were 
more  enArencbed  in  ruffs  and  shrouded  in  tnek 
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•re,  Uian  those  of  Mrs.  Fenth&m  and  her  daugh- 
ters ;  but  when  display  became  the  order  of  the 
daj,  the  Grecian  Venus  was  scartibly  more  un- 
conscious of  a  veil. 

With  a  verj^  good  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
spontaneous  action.  Her  ideas,  her  language, 
and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  thos6  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  forcible  spring  of  her 
whole  course  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati- 
fioation  which  vanity  afibrds  in  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  public.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
cess of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated  gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous,  but  when  given  by  la- 
dies of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  she 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement 
Though  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dutchesses  and  countesses  had  bowed  to 
her  across  the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness 
is  so  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  great  mildness  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  love  her  daughters  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty  to  be  forgiven ;  yet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement She  has  generally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  under  plot  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  one  fails.  Though  she  enooura|PSs 
'pretenders,  yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tde- 
4«ble  proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
bat  if  the  lofVer  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives 
to  lure  back  the  inferior  offbr.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  ealoulation  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  possi. 
biiity  against  a  lower  prooability. 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste, 
her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
make  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
every  fresh  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance- 
She  cannot  even 

Take  Her  tea  without  a  stratagem. 

She  set  out  in  lifb  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance,  and  dang  for  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged peereses,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  their  own  rank.  Bat  I  am  told  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  she  could 
extricate  herself  from  a  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
Y>  fill  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
insinuating  to  one  person  of  note  how  intimate 
^^^^  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
things  eaofa  said  of  the  other.  Byooostant 


attentions,  petty  offices,  and  measured  flattery 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  house  of 
distinction.    Her  decorum  is  invariable.    She 
boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the  indeeen- 
cy  of  violent  passion.    Poor  woman  !  she  fan- 
cies there  is  no  violent  passion  but  that  of  an. 
ger.  Little  does  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  rage  for  being  univer- 
sally known,  are  all  violent  passions,  however 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  art  She 
suffers  too,  all  that  *  vexation  of  spirit*  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  *  vanity.'  Disappointment 
and  jealousy  poison  the  days  devoted  to  pleasure. 
The  party  does  not  answer.    The  wrong  people 
never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones  never  come. 
The  guest  for  whom  the  fete  u  made  is  sore  to 
fail.    Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  com- 
petitor overflows ;  or  there  is  a  plenty  of  dowa- 
gers and  a  paucity  of  youn^  men.    When  the 
costly  and  elaborate  supper  is  on  the  table«  ex- 
cuses arrive :  oven  if  the  supper  is  crowded  the 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.   How  strikingly 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  in—^ 
I  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity* — ^^  of  giv- 
ing her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  !* 

Afler  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendish 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  fbr  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  lau^h* 
inr, '  Voa  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles — I  can 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  best  yoice,  was  brought 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  aa 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maris,  who  is 
the  ^  most  picturesque  figure,  was  pot  to  attUu- 
dinitse  at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costume,  and 
assuming  the  fkscinating  graces  of  Marmion*ft 
Lady  Heron : 

fkir  wss  her  rounded  arm.  as  oisr 
The  striDgs  bor  fingers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril !  then 
according  to  your  favourite  BCilton's  most  incon 
gruous  image, 

Yon  took  in  soonds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
should  bold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as* 
saults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  qnar- 
tera.  The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  to  La- 
vinia*8  drawings.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima- 
tion, what  a  sweet  place  Westmoreland  must  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  art  and  on  the  artist,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  ss  Westmoreland  was  so 
near  Scotland,  you  would  naturally  be  fond  of  a 
reel.  The  reel  of  course  succeeded.*  Then,  put. 
tin^  himself  into  an  attitade,  and  speaking  the 
atrically,  he  continued 

'llien  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graoes  and  the  honn  in  danee— , 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join 
but  he  could  admire.    Then  all  the  perfections 
of  «11  the  nymphs  burst  on  jou  in  full  blaae. 
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8adi  m,  oonoentrttion  of  attraetions  you  could 
Bever  reawt!  Too  are  but  a  man,  and  now 
doobtlesi  a  loat  man.*  Here  be  itopped  to  finish 
his  lauf  h,  and  I  was  driven  relactantly  to  ac 
knowledg*  that  his  pictnre,  thoagrh  a  carriea- 
tore,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance. 

*  And  sok'  said  Sir  John,  '  you  were  brought 
mider  no  power  of  incantation,  by  this  danger- 
ooB  Tiait  Yon  will  be  driTon,  like  the  tempted 
Itfajcan.  to  tie  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  ibr 
Mfety  fhMn  the  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.' 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
be  eaid,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambition, 
there  nre  few  in  life  which  brin^less  accession 
toits  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
me  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
the  level  of  oor  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their 
possessor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 
destitute  of  the  gifts  which  oonibr  matness, 
the  painlul  eflforte  of  ambition  ore  like  water, 
forced  above  ito  level  by  mechanical  powers. 
it  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  at  first  set  a-going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen* 
tham's  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevatioa  she  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
after  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
caiessce  her  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 
the  esteem  of  her  original  circle,  where  she 
night  have  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
nst  eonaidtored  as  of  their  tHMUkment^  it  is  but 
IrifrotMii  at  best' 

At  Mrs.  Fentham's  I  eneoontored  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
ibr  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  e^ry  distin- 
gaished  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter's  beauty.  How  many 
ways  there  are  of  being  wrong !  She  was  of  a 
efaaraeter  diametrlcaUy  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fenthnm.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  used  to  accom|dish  it  were  of  a 
bolder  strain.  Lady  Bab  affiicted  no  delicaoy, 
ihe  langhed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  deoprum. 

8ha  heU  tbe  iMiif  tenor  of  ber  way, 

with  no  aesnmed  refinement ;  and,  so  far  ftom 
Yielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  ofdeoency, 
ihe  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient.  Her  plans 
■neoeeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank. 
iWBsdeibated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di. 
fine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaulte  ooold  have 
their  fbandation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  fiill 
eredil  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
then  had  gone  too  fiu*,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
■ght  or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
with  infinite  address  she  would  make  a  crane- 
■sek  tnm,  and  fall  to  discussing,  not  without 
ability,  some  moral  or  theologicJ  topic  Thus 
ihe  albcted  to  esteblish  the  diaraeter  of  a  wo- 
iiaa  thonghtlees  through  wit,  indisereet  through 
•inpUcity,  bat  religious  on  princi]^ 
Am  thmre  is  no  part  of  the  appen 
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wifb,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  a|rainst 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofty  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  She  knew  by  in* 
stinct  if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  by 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  most  distent  ap. 
proaehes ;  while  with  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never  fiiiled  to  draw  withm  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  bom  herself,  she  had  early  been  mar 
ried  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement  Her  phm  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  bv  the  way,  are  modest  and 
e^mable)  abonld  find  in  tlie  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  riches 
than  her  husband's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  those 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much  less  the 
refined  mancMivres  of  Mrs.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaulte  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patient  in 
weavinff,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive; 
while  the  composed  efiiootery,  the  afiecting  to 
take  for  granted  the  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that  as  con- 
cluded, which  was  never  so  much  as  intend- 
ed, drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  an^.  It  was  a  novMty  in  intrigue.  An 
ori^inahty  which  defied  all  competition,  and  in 
which  no  imitetor  has  any  chance  of  success. 


CHAP.  X. 

Su  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call  on 
Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  very  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impietv  with 
more  pointed  censure.  '  She  has  a  grand-daugh- 
ter,' said  Sir  John,  *who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  i$  the  way 
ahe^^omd  ge.  *  The  girl,' &dded  he,  smiling, 
*  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressiog-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  bo 
fore  her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  WuifB 
PreparatioH.  This  book  it  seems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfiwt  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  denied, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  up  momenUry  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
short  intervals  between  one  person  bowing  out 
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and  another  oourtaeying  in.    Miss  Donham  sat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  John  asked  her  Ladyship  if  she  would  go 
and  dine  in  a  ftmily  way  with  Lady  BelfieM. 
She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  said,  with  much 
solemnity,  that  she  shoold  never  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  season.  Sir  John  said,  *  as 
we  have  neither  eards  nor  company,  I  thought 
you  might  as  well  have  eaten  your  chieken  in 
my  house  as  in  your  own.'  but  thowh  she 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  fknuly,  she 
made  hereelf  amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
OS  see  that  her  lieart  was  brimfUl  of  the  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  She  indem- 
nified herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its  diver- 
sions, by  indulging  in  the  only  pleasares  which 
she  thought  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
season,  uncharitable  gossip,  and  unboonded  ca- 
lumny. She  would  not  touch  a  card  for  the  wcnrld, 
but  played  over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  ffsme  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  iM  him  by  what 
a  shameful  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  te  look  over  her  hand. 
Sir  John  seiasd  the  only  minute  in  whieh  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
sum  he  was  coUectioff  for  a  poor  tradesman 
with  a  large  family,  who  had  been  burnt  out  a 
fbw  nights  ago.  *His  wife,'  added  he,  *was 
your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  a^d  both  are  de- 
serving people.'-— '  Ah,  poor  Diaon!  she  was 
always  unlucky,'  replied  the  Lady.  *  How  could 
they  be  so  careless  ?  Surely  they  might  have 
put  the  fire  out  sooner.  They  should  not  have 
let  it  get  ahead.  I  wonder  people  are  not  more 
active.' — ^*It  is  too  late*to  inquire  about  that,' 
said  Sir  John ;  *  the  question  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
It  may  bo  repaired.' — *  I  am  really  quite  sorry,' 
said  she,  *  that  I  can  give  vou  nothing.  I  have 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  m  v  charity-purse 
is  completely  exhausted— and  that  abominable 
Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.' 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  gwiced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  *  Charge  them  tliat  are  rich  in  this 
world  that  they  be  ready  to  give ;'  knd  directing 
ray  e^o  further,  it  foil  on,  *  Be  not  deceived. 
God  IS  not  mocked.'  These  were  the  awful  pas- 
sages  which  fbrmed  a  part  of  her  freparmtion, 
and  this  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them ! 
A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their  exits 
and  their  entrances'  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  tiie  character  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signer  Squalllni,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him*  He 
brought  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  fow  notes, 
tliat  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first  She 
felt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture 
of  dilettafUti$m, 

Afler  this,  she  drew  a  paper  fitmi  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed  him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  company 
she  had  engaged  to  attend  his  benefit  •  I  will 
tjall  on  Bome  others,'  said  she, '  to-morrow  after 
prayers ;  I  am  sorry  this  is  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  see  my  friend»  at  their  aaseml|lies,  bid 
on  Sandav  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall 
have  my  house  full  in  the  evening.    Next  Mon- 
day will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  ^  at  our  dear 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  hope 
to  see  and  engaee,  the  whole  world.    '  Hero  are 
ten  guineas,*  said  she  in  a  half  whisper  to  the  ob- 
sequious  Signor,  *you  may  mention  what  I 
gave  fur  my  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  fashion 
giHUg.'    She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  John 
and  another  on  me.    He  declined,  saying  with 
great  san^  fnid^  *■  You  know  we  are  Sknde- 
TianB.^    What  excuse  I  made  I  do  not  well 
know ;  I  only  know  that  I  saved  my  ten  guineas 
with  a  yety  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  add  them  to  what  I  had  before  sub- 
scribed to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-strainei, 
and  the  camel-swallower,  so  strikingly  exem- 
plffied. — And  it  is  observable  how  forcibly  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  those 
who  live  in  the  boldest  oppodution  to  it  If  you 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading,  go  mto 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  ooimrmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to  the 
door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  the 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  though 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  and 
such  ladies  to^oto  Squallini's  benefit.  *Pray 
do,'  aaid  shey '  it  will  be  charity.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  liberal 
spirit,  and,can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do. 
When  we  got  into  the  atreet  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  indu 
^0ni  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  whose  'liberal  spirit,*  my 
friend  assured  me* consisted  in  sumptooos  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  hearing.    To  Sir  John  the 
Boene  was  Amusing,  but  to  him  it  bad  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.    *  I  have  known  her  ladj- 
ship  about  twelve  years,'  said  he,  *and  of  course 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these  annual  pa- 
roxysms  of  devotion.    I  am   persuaded    that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle, 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.    This  ahorl 
periodical  abetinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener  relish  for  suspended  enjoyment;  and 
while  she  fiists  from  amusements,  her  blinded 
conscience  enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratolation. 
She  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  self-denial, 
even  after  she  has  returned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  her  retre*t  has  fairly  pur. 
chased.    She  considers  religion  as  a  system  of 
p&ins  and  penalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring 
of  which,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
fbr  all  the  indulgencies  of  tiie  year.— 4^0  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
forborne.  In  order  to  make  her  peace.    Aftitf 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her  with    heaven.    Thb    compoeition,  whieh 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  not 
only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the  past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  score.* 
I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Mfield  emild 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so  oppo- 
site to  her  own  7    *  What  can  we  do  7'  said  bei 
*  we  cannot  be  singular.    We  most  coaform 
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to  the  world  in  which  we  live.*  Trartiiif 
Co  his  extreme  good  nature,  and  fired  at  the 
•eeno  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  non-conformity  to  snch  a  world 
mm  that  of  which  this  lady  was  a  specimen,  ivae 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  hflud  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  dis- 
tanecien,  that  hie  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.' 

*•  Too  are  a  yoong  man,*  answered  he,  mildly, 
*  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 
CDOQ  wear  dS,  if  you  were  to  live  some  time  in 
the  world.*—*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm- 
ly, *  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  toiil  live  in  the 
world  ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  with  that 
part  of  it,  whose  society  would  be  sore  to  wear 
df  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
Qopery.— Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  de- 
vodon ;  the  outward  obeervanoe  without  the  in- 
terior faamiliatton ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  <^  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in- 
creasing^  the  gust  by  the  fbrbraranoe.  Nay  the 
sins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
ef  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
IB  be  resoraed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per- 
nrted  in,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
the  impolse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
plieit  comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
BMst  tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
er ftcility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
efienders  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ins. No!  if  MisB  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
Id  CvoBsus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
«lf  with  a  disciple  of  that  school.' 

*  Mow  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap- 
py V  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  from 
a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
of  mind.  His  early  lifb  was  passed  in  kberal 
stodies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
pRwpeets  were  blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
anrriafe.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
taral  to  yoong  men,  that  of  &ncying  himself 
praierred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  reoom- 
loendation  but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
ssMwr  jprspre.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
alienCiona  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
before  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand- 
mg,  she  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
scSed,  the  more  he  submitted ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  fn-oportion  to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
with  patient  aflbction,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
be  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
that  be  preferred  any  thing  to  her  company ;  the 
soilness  df  his  temper  and  his  habitual  indolence 
at  length  prevaifed.  His  better  judgment  sunk 
in  the  hopelees  oontesL  ^r  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
submitted  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  oompro- 
mine  has  not  answered*    He  has  incurred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  mpre  spirited  eondneti 
he  might  have  avoideo,  and  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to  trans- 
late her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
Ine  language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  jostifi 
sation  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him 
self  that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  afRsIction  and 
unsulUed  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fhae 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver* 
sion,  but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest— ms  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  tempf^r  leads  him  nut  only  to  sa. 
orifice  his  pear«,  b^t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  kee^"  hei  quiet 

*  All  the  enter^aikment  he  finds  at  dinner,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  fhulti  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negligence 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  m  the 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  oonti. 
nuallv  dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  fow 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affects 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  means  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  givin^r  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  fbels  the  diminution  of  his  credit  The 
loss  of  bis  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  She  will  net  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  he 
has  tasted  at  a  friend*s  house — Yes,  every  body's 
things  are  good  but  her's— she  can  never  please ; 
he  ImuI  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  nothing  is 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

*  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  notorious,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  joalousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wifo  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  nosband  to  a 
sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
who,  reposing  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defijats  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emancipates  her  husband ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable^  but  wretched 
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ftBtffns  On  him  a  misery  for  life,  from  which  no 
kws  can  free  him,  and  under  which  religion 
alone  can  aapport  him.* 

We  continaed  talking  till  we  reached  home, 
on  the^multitade  of  marriages  in  which  the  par- 
ties are  *  joined,  not  matched,'  and  where  the 
term  union  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endea. 
▼oared  to  torn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  aa  taking  a  lesson  for  my  own  conduct. 

I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  the  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  li^ht  me  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  use  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint, 
anoe  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  coarse 
more  direct.  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own 
deviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob- 
iect  of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
had  led  them  to  thb  same  scrutiny^ 

I  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town  in- 
dulging myseif  in  ail  its  safe  sights,  and  at!  its 
sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever  was  new 
in  art,  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
best  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
best  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  beet  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
fkults  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  worM  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 
racters, who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence, 
are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 
They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  respected 
in  their  own  small,  but  not  unimportant  sphere, 
and  approved  by  him,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve,'  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
who  has  all  *  appliances  and  means  to  get  it,* 
mn  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  fashionable ;  tan  con- 
quer the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  ran  re- 
ist  the  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 
«  he  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 
hine---this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness ;  a  trial 

II  which  those  who  have  never  been  called  to 
/esist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bleas,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  does 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
furnishing  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil. 
liner  does  not  depend  on  aUBxing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
them ;  the  novelist  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 
out  they  possess  the  afleotioa  of  their  hatbands, 


the  attachment  of  th^ir  chiMreu,  the  orteenr  off 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they  possess 
hit  favour,  *whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.' 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  found 
objects  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but  the  in- 
junction of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoply 
which  guarded  k. 

I  am  perauaded  that  soch  women  compose  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  wbiob 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair  dependent 
young  creatures  who  are  every  night  forced,some 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  public  eye ;  and  a 
bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
ments, do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world  I 
I  repeat  it— -a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fiU 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  for  observation, 
and  disidaining  censure,  drea<b  not  abuse,  but 
oblivion :  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  head  a 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  followers,  than  ta 
bold  out,  as  from  her  commandinr  eminence, 
and  imposing  talents  she  might  have  done, « 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  These  self-appointed 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  em- 
pire over  that  little  fanta$tie  artstocrocjf  which 
they  call  the  world— Admiration  besets  them, 
crowds  attend  them,  conquests  follow  them,  in- 
feriors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspa. 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonenfent  for  a  few  amiable  teeajhiestsf ,  whUe 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  their 
venseance,  if  he  refuse  to  trost  them,  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it 


CHAP.  XI. 

Tas  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon- 
don were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lad?  Bel. 
field.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for  Hamp- 
shire  they  promised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  ^timley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 
,  On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  aik 
old  ftiend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliged  to  come 
to  town  on  argent  business  for  a  couple  of  days, 
he  was  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel 
come  which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove*  I  was 
glad  to  make  this  early  acqaaintance  with  this 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expreasod 
my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  fainily,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  fUt  a  more  ihas 
common  interest 

*  Sir,*  said  he,  *  if  yon  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with  the  loquaoitj 
of  which  that  subject  never  foib  to  make  Rie 
guilty.  He  is  a  greater  blessing  to  me  aaa  friend, 
and  to  my  parish  as  an  example  and  a  benelao. 
tor  than  I  can  describe.  I  assured  him  that  ha 
ooald  not  be  too  miaute  ia  speaking  of  a  naaa* 
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I  had  bean  Mrly  taogbt  to  admire,  by  that 
exact  judge  of  merit,  mj  late  father. 

•Bfr.  Stanlej,'  laid  the  worth j  Doctor,  Ms 
■boat  six  aod  Jorty ;  hia  admirable  wiie  is  about 
six  or  seren  j^ears  younger.  He  passed  the 
early  part  of  lus  life  m  Leadon,  in  the  best  so- 
ciety His  oommerce  with  the  world,  was  to  a 
miad  fike  his,  all  pure  gain:  for  he  brou^fht 
awmy  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  gire,  with- 
out ozchangiog  fi>r  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in. 
Ipgri^  He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
tunents  of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  his  atneerity.  Indeed  be  may  be  said  to  have 
tamed  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
aceoont,  ibr  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
to  fitrgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awkwardness 
of  gestoie,  or  inelegance  of  manner. 

'when  I  became  acouainted  with  the  family,' 
continued  he,  '  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  sense, 
as  moch  as  he  recommended  it  iti  another ;  for 
that  some  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 
for  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  led 
to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
in  whom  the  jewel  was  not  so  well  seU  '  We 
should  like  your  religious  men  well  enough,* 
will  they  say,  *  if  they  aU  resembled  Stanley.* — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  like 
Mr.  Stanley's  religion  as  bear  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
cue,  Ibr  that  his  other  qualities  having  pioneer'd 
kis  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  Jiis  en- 
deavours to  be  useful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tated, and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  was  often  able  to  turn  this  influence 
over  his  friends  to  a  bettor  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

*  He  possesses,  in  perfection,'  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  bis  acquaintance,  and 
has  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
conciliation  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
seen  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
management  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
than  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instence ;  and 
this  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
scrupulous  probity. 

*  He  b  master  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
versation, that  of  not  only  knowing  what  to  say 
that  may  be  useful,  bat  exactly  i^Aen  to  say  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
forbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  self-love  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  him  feel  himself  wrong  without  mak- 
ing him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  Ho 
ha» studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to' 
know  that  to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to 
oure,  but  ti)  inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating 
selfoonoeit,  will  never  subdue  it  He  seldom, 
I  believe,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  he  useful  to  some  one  in  it ;  but  if  cir- 
cumstances are  adverse ;  if  the  moUia  tempora 
^andi  does  not  present  itself,  he  knows  he  should 


lose  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it 
And  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  endeavours  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  ,aa 
mucn  good  by  bumbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessness,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

*  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stenley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  Grod,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisement  A  circumstance  which  to  many 
parente  would  have  greatlv  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  boy,  had  he 
lived  to  Iw  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unle^  there 
should  be  another  son.  *  This  wealth,'  said  he 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy's  snare,  and 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  does 
all  things  well,  has  afflicted  the  parente,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.'  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submission,  I  should  rather  sa^  by  bis  acqui- 
escence. Submission  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sub- 
lime kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  to  me,  *  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mer. 
cy,  but  not  sufficientlv  grateful  for  it  We  loveo 
bim  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten  who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptotion,  God  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  liOt  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless- 
ing we  have  lost,  to  the  countless  mercies  which 
are  continued  to  us,  and  especially  to  the  hand 
which  confers  them ;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.' 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stenley  than  to  say, 
that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  husband 
whose  happiness  she  makes.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  Lncilla, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  vou  would  think 
me  too  poetical  were  I  to  say  sne  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
speak  the  simple  truth.  Phoebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  na* 
vote  and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewTiat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 
education  has  affi>rded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so  fast 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.' 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Law- 
less. With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the  news  and  her  t  jr 
sery,  of  poetry,  with  Sir  John,  of  politics  with 
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me,  aad  religion  with  Dr.  Bulow.  She  talked 
well  apon  most  of  these  points,  and  not  ill  upon 
an  7  of  them:  for  she  had  the  talent  of  embel. 
lashing  sabjects  of  which  she  knew  bat  little, 
and  a  kind  of  eonjectaral  sagacity  and  rash  dez. 
terity,  which  prevented  her  from  appearing  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thoaght  that » full  confidence  in  her  own  powers 
was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  she  said, 
'  Pray,  my  dear,  look  at  my  flowers.'  •  They 
ue  beautiful  roses,  indeed,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti- 
fleial.' — *  Which  in  truth  thev  are,'  replied  Lady 
Bab.  *  Tour  mistake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
•specially  at  these  roees  in  my  cap.  You  posi. 
tively  shall  go  and  get  some  at  the  same  place.* 
•»*  Indeed,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  laying  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.'  *  What  affec- 
tation !'  replied  Lady  Bab ;  *  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  I  am  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think  of  giving  up 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeed,  I  only 
now  wear  tohite  roses.'  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  roses  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  *  Seriously  though,'  continued  Lady 
Bab,  *you  must  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  tbe  greatest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  you  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beauiiAiJ  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  bv 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,' throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — *  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  it  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair-dresser,  in  what 
d'ye  call  the  Une,  lust  out  of  Oxford  street  It 
is  a  poor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.' 
She  now  rung  the  bell  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfield  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passa^s  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  we  were  m  the  street  where  the  poor  flower, 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfield  directed  her  foot- 
man  to  inquire  for  the  house.  We  went  into  it, 
•nd  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  gentfsol 
young  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manuncture. 
The  young  woman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
formances with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

^  She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
licacy  of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
she  exhibited  her  works.  *  Tou  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
nees  which  was  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
about  my  own  health,  Madam,'  replied  she,  *  but 
I  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.'  She  stopped, 
and  the  tears  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
"w'**  "^ow  flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 
'Whore  is  your  mother,  child  V  said  Lady  Bel- 
field.    » In  the  next  room.  Madam.'  *  Let  us  see 


her,'  said  her  Ladyship,  *  if  it  wonH  too  much 
disturb  her.'  So  saying,  she  led  the  w«y,  and 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  little 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  she 
did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as  Fanny's  afTec- 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  Afler  some  kind 
expressions  of  concern.  Lady  Belfield  inq aired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  she  found  were 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  girl,  Af  adam,  I 
should  have  perished  wilh  want,  said  tiie  g-ood 
woman ;  *  since  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  snpport  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  ruined  her  own 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  to  procure  me  necessaries:,  while  she  h^r 
self  lives  on  a  crust.' 

I  was  so  aflected  with  this  scene,  that  I  drew 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room :  *  If  we   can- 
not preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  Che 
daughter  from  destruction,'  said  I ;  *  you  may 
command  my  purse.' — *  I  was  thioking^  of  the 
same  thing,'  she  replied.    '  Pray,  my  good  gir/, 
what  sort  of  education  have  you  had  7' — *  O, 
Madam,*  said  she,  'one  much  too  high  for  my 
situation.    But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualify 
me  fbr  a  governness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pro- 
viding fbr  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  employment  I  have  had  (he 
best  masters,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy- 
ed my  time.' — *How  comes  it  then,'  said  I, 
*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  family  V 
— *  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help- 
less and  forlorn  7    I  had  rather  live  only  on  my 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
fbr  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wants, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her.* 

'  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  by?' 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking  with  the 
mother.  *One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir/ 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  us, 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa- 
ralytic stroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  being  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  7*his 
sum,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  fbr  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  miU 
linary  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying  I  this  sum  would 
have  saved  them  both  I* 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  excess 
of  her  grief^  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter- 
ed the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of^  the  parish 
who  came  frequently  to'administer  spiritual  con- 
solation to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  his 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  these 
people,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  testi 
mony  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  be 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  those  of  tbe  opt» 
site  description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belficld's  hands, 
declining  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest  after 
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the  remark  he  had  jast  made,  I  should  mcurtbe 
Bospicions  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

We  promiaed  to  call  again  the  next  day,  and 
took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  posaesaed 
ourtelves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she  could  spare. 
I  begged  that  we  might  stop  and  send  some 
medical  assistance  to  the  sick  woman,  for 
thoogh  it  was  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope- 
less, yet  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  afiectionate 
girKs  heart  to  know  that  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  restore  her  mother 


CHAP.  XIL 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
venture with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
tainments stood  the  test  of  a  strict  inquirv,  she 
mi|ht  hereafter  probably  be  transplantea  into 
their  family  as  governess.  We  were  interrupt- 
ed in  the  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
Lady  Melbary,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beantv  and  of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac- 
oompUshments  were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
fitshion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  woman. 

She  is  one  of  those  admired  but  pitiable  cha- 
racters, whd,  sent  by  Providence  as  an  example 
to  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning. 
— Warm-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
band ;  on  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  dissipation  and  ex- 
pense, and  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
distinguishes  her,  equall  v  devoted  to  poetrv  and 
gaming,  to  liberdity  and  injustice.  She  is  too 
handsome  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to 
have  SUV  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
excess  into  the  opposite  fault  As  Lady  Den- 
bam  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, 
Lady  Melbury  finds  perfections  in  the  most  de- 
praved. From  a  judgment  which  cannot  discri- 
minate,  a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a 
hunger  for  popularity,  which  can  feed  on  the 
eoarsest  appdause,  she  flatters  egregiously  and 
oniversally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
ttsnriously  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her 
beauty,  she  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
from  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  to  the 
mob  at  an  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
characters  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content 
with  being  blind  to  Uie  bad  qualities  of  her  fk- 
TDurites,  she  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and 
you  would  BOppose  her  corrupt  *  little  senate* 
was  a  choir  oi^seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
Wits  quite  characteristics!.  Her  fi^vourite  maid 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  begged  to  see 
her  lady  who  always  had  loaded  her  with  fa- 
vuurs.  To  all  company  she  talked  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  she  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of 
one  apothecary  who  would  have  sufficed,  two 
physicians  were  sent  for ;  and  she  herself  re- 
vived to  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  setting  to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death 
a*  her  Java  Sparrow.    Just  as  she  had  completed 
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it,  she  received  a  frefl  .'Uraair  to  see  her  maid  * 
and  was  actually  got  c  the  djth  in  order  to  go 
up  stairs,  when  the  raU'^ner  caiue  in  with  such 
a  distracting  variety  of  beautiful  new  things, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  them  go 
till  she  had  tried  every  thmg  on,  one  afler  the 
other.  This  took  up  no  little  time.  To  deter- 
mine which  she  should  keep  and  which  return, 
where  all  was  so  attractive,  took  op  still  more. 
Aflcr  numberless  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations 
of  racking  thought,  it  was  ac  length  decided 
she  should  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
drew  ;  the  lady  went  np— Toinette  had  just  ex- 
pired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  softness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en 
chanting  woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiac 
muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  risitor.  Lady  Melbury  ad-  ^ 
mired  them  excessively.  *You  must  do  more 
than  admire  them,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *you 
mast  buy  and  recommend.*  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  do- 
scribed  the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 
mother  by  makinpr  these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,*  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  forming 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.*  *  Dear,  how  charm- 
in^!'  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  'it  is  really 
quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  subscription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  the  list  a  melting 
description  of  her  case.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
her  flowers  and  as  many  more  as  she  can  make. 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see 
her.  You  shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to 
see  a  beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya- 
cinths !  her  delicate  hands  ana  fair  complexion 
must  be  amaiinghr  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  girl, 
spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex- 
actly at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,* 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  may  work 
up  the  circumstance  into  a  sonnet  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it  On  second  thoughts,  the 
sonnet  shall  be  sent  about  with  the  subscription, 
and  ril  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it* 

*  The  fine  creature,*  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compassion,  as  she  went  out,  *  was  made 
for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  return  does 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Vain  of  her  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputatiqn ;  associating 
with  the  worst  company,  yet  fbrmed  for  the 
best ;  livin{|r  on  the  adulation  of  parasites,  whose 
understanding  she  despises !  I  grieve  to  com- 
pare what  she  is  with  what  she  miffht  have  been, 
had  she  married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pru- 
dently have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
her.  He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  in. 
diflference  and  easiness  of  temper.    Satisfied 
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with  knowing;  how  much  she  Is  admired  and  be 
envied,  he  never'  thought  of  reproving  or  re. 
striding  her.  He  is  proud  of  her,  but  has  no 
particular  delight  in  her  company ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  bounty  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
requires  stage  effect ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  circumstances  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says, 
*  elevate  and  surprise.'  She  lost,  when  an  in 
iant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  fi>rmed  the  duc- 
tile mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talents  into  other  chaiuiels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

*  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I,  *  that  so  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
oelow  her  high  destination !  She  is  doubtless 
utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

*  You  are  much  mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 
'  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  thought  about  it ;  but  she  b^  no 

0  means  denies  its  truuis,  nor  neglects  occasion- 
ally to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

All  tbat  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
as  a  habit  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interferes  with  a  worldly  one.  Thej^  are  taken 
up  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  amalgama. 
tion  of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Melbury  castle,  if  oy  any  strange  accident 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
she  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
she  had  been  successful  she  would  have  given 
her  winnings  to  charity ;  but  as  she  lost  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  with  a  safb 
conscience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
purse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
oer  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*  I  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
nating German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  assure  you  I 
never  lost  time  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hookman*s 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melbury  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Belfield.  We  reached  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
jonquils.  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Lady 
Melbury  to  me — ^  Do  lend  me  your  pencil ;  1 
must  take  a  sketch  of  tiiat  sweet  girl  with  the 
jonquils  in  her  hand.  My  dear  creature,'  con- 
tinued she,  *you  must  not  only  let  me  have 


thesb,  but  you  must  make  me  twelve  doxen  mare 
flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
have  Bjrroat  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  mjr- 
tie.  Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  various  co- 
loured geraniums — *  I  must  try  this  on  my  head 
by  the  glass.*  So  saying,  she  run  into  an  ad- 
joining  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lady 
Belfield  having  before  stolen  into  it  to  speak  to 
the  poor  invalid. 

Ajb  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  ^ot  into  the  roora, 
she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  ran 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  fainting. 

*  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a  trick,  and  a 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  where 
you  were  bringing  me  7  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  the  people's  name  7* — *  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself,'  said  Sir  John  ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  not 
understand  you. — You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  *•  Alas  ! 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her  tears  would 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  win- 
dow for  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and.calling  for 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  fkinting.  I 
turned  to  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*This,  Sir,*  said  she,  *  is  the  lady,  whose  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  was 
the  death  of  my  husband.'  I  was  thunderstruck, 
but  went  to  assist  Lady  Melbury,  who  implored 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantly,  saying 
her  coach  should  come  back  for  us.  *  But,*doa 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.^ — *  llien,  my  dear 
Lady  Melbury,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  how  could 
you  order    twelve  dozen  expensive  flowers?* 

*  Oh,'  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  for 
them  till  next  year.'  *  And  how,*  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  *  couM  the  debt  which  was  not  to  have 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  7  However,  ae 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  with 
out  your  money.*  '  I  would  pawn  my  dlamona 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  but  speaking 
lower,  *  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  im  the 
jeweller's  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
of  the  same  form.' 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  banker's 
that  mominff,  gave  me  such  a  significant  look, 
as  restrained  my  hand,  which  was  already  oa 
my  pocket-book.    In  great  seeming  anguish  she 

gave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 
er  coach.  As  he  was  leading  her  down  stairs, 
she  solemnly  declared  she  would  never  again 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than  she 
wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 
she  liveid.  She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 
not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  he 
having  already  ^iven  her  money  three  times  for 
the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.  Then 
retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  a 
card  again,  it  snould  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  something  to  discharge  this  debt.  Sir 
John  earnestly  conjured  her  not  to  lay  *  that 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul,'  but  to  convert  the 
present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by 
making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  sera  of 
abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fortune, 
her  fame,  her  principles,  and  her  peace.  *  Poor 
thing,*  said  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated  to  us. 
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Eadi  will  recant 
Vowa  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

*In  an  interval  of  weeping,  ahe  told  me,' 
added  be,  *  that  she  waa  to  be  at  the  opera  to- 
uighL  To  the  opera,  faro  will  aneceed,  and  to- 
morrow probably  the  diamond  ear-rings  wiU  go 
to  Grey's  in  pursuit  of  the  necklace.* 

Lady  Belfield  inquired  of  Fanny  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked  with  her 
without  surprise  or  emotion,  discoTered  so  much 
of  both  at  the  bare  sight  of  her  mother.  The 
girl  explained  this  by  saying,  that  she  had 
never  been  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond- 
street,  when  her  Ladyship  used  to  come,  having 
been  always  employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  at- 
tending her  master. 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows,  and 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter;  and 
next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  journey  for 
Stanley  Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  pro- 
miaing  to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 


As  Boon  as  I  got  into  my  poet-chaise^  and 
Curly  tamed  my  back  on  Lonaon,  I  fell  into  a 
variety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with  whom 
I  bad  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  desorepancy  of 
ebaraeters,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under 
the  l»oad  comprehensive  appellation  of  Chrit- 
NsM*.  I  found  that  tliough  all  difibred  widely 
from  each  other,  they  dimred  still  more  widely 
fiora  that  rule  by  which  they  professed  to 
walk.  Yet  not  one  of  these  characters  was 
ooosidered  as  disreputable.  There  was  not 
one  that  wae  profane  or  profligate.  Not  one 
who  would  not  in  conversation  have  defended 
Christianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not'^e  who  derided  or  even  neglected  its 
forms ;  and  who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have 
pasaed  for  religious.  Yet  how  little  had  any 
one  of  them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted  f 
Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs.  Fentham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Denham,.Lady  Melbury,  which 
of  them  would  not  have  been  startled  had  her 
Christianity  been  called  in  question  7  Yet  how 
merely  speculative  waa  the  religion  of  oven  the 
most  serious  among  them !  How  superficial,  or 
inoonsutent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
critical, or  aelf-deceiving  was  that  of  all  the 
others!  Had  either  of  them  been  aaked  from 
what  source  she  drew  her  religion,  she  would 
indignantly  have  answered,  from  the  bible.  Yet 
if  we  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the 
Christian  with  Christianity,  how  little  can  we 
trace  the  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did 
their  lives  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pleated 
mt  himself,  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father :  who 
went  about  doing  good  7  How  irreconcileable  is 
their  faith  with  the  principles  which  He  taught ! 
How  dissimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts 
He  delivered  !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with 
the  example  which  he  bequeathed!  How  un- 
founded their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance 
into  heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  Uke 
minded  with  Christ ! 


CHAP.  XIII 

Mr  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  save 
ral  years,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them  such 
a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views  and 
principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship; and  both  their  families  having  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  London,  the 
occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual  knowledge 
that  grows  out  of  familiar  intercourse,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 
tained an  imperfect  but  pleasing  impression  of 
his  countenance  and  engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  lefl  him  in  Hamp- 
shire, he  settled  there  on  his  marriage;  an  inter* 
course  of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  him  and  my  father.  On  the 
death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  his 
society.  My  father  enjoined  me  that  one  of 
my  first  visits  afler  his  death  should  be  to  the 
Grove;  and,  in  truth,  I  now  considered  my 
Hampshire  engagement  as  the  honne  bouehe  of  ' 
my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  befor^  dinner.  I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ample 
fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor,  I  was 
highly  gratified  with  tlie  fine  forest  scenery  in 
the  approach  to  the  park.  The  house  had  a 
noble  appearance  without;  and  within  it  was  at 
once  commodious  and  elegant.  It  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
summit,  and  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
a  fine  old  wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not 
very  extensive,  was  striking  from  the  beautiful 
ineauality  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly 
clotJied  with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever 
saw,  interspered  with  stately  beeches.  Thtf 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but  though 
the  hand  of  modem  improvement  was  visible, 
the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

'  TIN  oksoMs  proHxity  of  shade.* 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa- 
thetically pleads.  The  poet's  plea  had  saved  the 
avenue. 

I  waa  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanlisy;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neoua  impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 
character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the  guest, 
I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the  prelimi- 
naries of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man 
ner  superseded,  and  I  soon  experienced  thai 
warm  and  affectionate  esteem,  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or 
time  to  confirm  it  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 
daughters,  before  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
to  which  a  considerable  party  had  been  invited ; 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rathor 
polished. 

The  conversation  afler  dinner  was  ratio nalj 
animated,  and  instructive.  I  observed  that  Mr 
Stanley  lost  no  opportunity  which  fahr\y  offered 
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(or  Buggesiing  asefiil  reflections.    Bat  what 
ohiefly  strack  ma  in  bis  manner  of  conversing 
was,  that  without  ever  presBinr  religion  unsea^ 
sonably  into  the  service,  be  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
faint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been  unproductive  of  improvement    It  was 
evident  that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  consulting 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  made 
him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed him  to  introduce  it    This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  the  phrase.    He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Christianity.    And  he 
£ye  less  offence  to  worldly  men,  tKau  most  re- 
gions people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  human  consideration,  abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro- 
mise, yet  he  never  contended  for  words  or  tri- 
fling   distinctions.    He    thought    it  detracted 
from  no  man's  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
CSiristian,  aShd  demands  the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit 
ed  to  the  several  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
his  guests.  But  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  unenclosed  a 
field  as  general  literature.  This,  he  observed, 
always  supplies  men  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuge  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  we  cannot,'  said  he,  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
^re  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind.' 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
1  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
he  has  converted  a  merely  moral  passage  to 
a  religious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relished  a  more  sacred  authority,  seize  on  a  sen- 
timent in  Tully's  Offices,  (br  the  lowest  degree 
in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
cending, trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Paley  or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  BaooD, 
till  he  has  unexpectedly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  disap- 
pointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  att 
interest  in  all  that  related  tn  this  most  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  gratification, 
sat  longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss 
Stanleys, 


Wi  til  grace 
IVhieh  won  who  saw  to  wish  ibeir  suy. 


After  their  departure,  the  conversation  was  not 
changed.  There  was  no  occasion ;  it  could  not 
become  more  rational,  and  we  did  not  desire 
that  it  should  become  less  pure.  Mrs.  Stanley 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  in  it 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  the 
tone  of  our  society ;  and  we  did  not  give  them 
to  understand  by  a  loud  htvi^h  before  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emaiw 
cipated  from  the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  woman. 
Among  a  thousand  other  excellencies,  she  is 
distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adapting  her 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  guests,  and 
for  being  singularly  skilful  in  selecting  her 
topics  of  conversation.  I  never  saw  a  lady  who 
possessed  the  talent  of  diffusing  at  her  table  so 
much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  purity. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  an- 
swering :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  the 
kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  supposed  likely 
to  possess.  By  this,  two  ends  are  answered : 
while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appear- 
ing  to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  information.    From  want  of  this 


discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentle- 
man just  arrived  from  the  East- Indies,  ques- 
tions about  America ;  and  others,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex- 
ists, shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  who 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  such  a 
book,  thougli  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  no  probability  of  bis  ever 
having  heard  of  it;  thus  assuming  an  unge* 
nerous  superiority  herself,  and  mortifying  an- 
other by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno' 
ranee.  If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  from 
his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  is 
snre  to  be  treated  with  particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanly,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  her  at- 
tentions. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chit 
dren,  firesh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  could 
make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladies^ 
One  was  romping ;  another  singing ;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  na- 
tural history  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand 
a  fourth  iiad  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  sister  on  thv* 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  am- 
mating  soene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  forgotten, 
and  with  the  geographer  by  my  superior  ac- 
qnaiatanoe  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  bad  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pro- 
duce kfiT  children  immediately  after  dinner? 
*  You  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smilin|f, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  this 
bold  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fondly, 
bnt  mj  children  I  have  always  at  home  ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom ;  and  1  do  not  choose  that 
I  any  portion  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate 
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to  intaDeetiid  and  weial  enjoyiiMiit  should  be 
teoken  in  apon  bj  another,  and  an  interfering 
plonmre,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 
At  the  Hune  time  I  like  my  children  to  see  mj 
friends.  Company  amuses, /improves,  and  po^ 
lishes  them.  I  therefore  consolted  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  bow  we  could  so  manage,  as  to  enjoy 
oar  fnends  withoat  looking  up  our  children. 
She  recommended  this  expedient  The  time, 
■he  said,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
the  dining-room  till  the  gentlemen  came  in  to 
tea,  was  oflen  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in. 
terval  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoynient ;  those 
ladies  who  had  not  much  mtna,  had  soon  ex- 
banstad  their  admiration  of  each  others*  worked 
muslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  had, 
would  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
fire  proposed  te  enliven  that  dull  period  by  in- 
troducing the  children. 

*  This  little  change  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
our  own  fiimily,  but  has  been  adopted  bv  majay 
3f  our  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  nas  an- 
swered  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
the  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
injury  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
Dor  children  have  always  as  much  frmt  as  they 
like  after  their  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
fire  want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
the  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the  quests, 
in  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
them.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
mocb  aelfishnesi  with  the  natural  delight  that 
they  have  in  seeing  company,  by  oonneoting 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
But  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
infuse  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  tnem  too 
tenderly  to  crib  their  little  enjoyments,  so  we 
give  them  two  pleasures  instead  of  cme,  fir  they 
have  their  desert  and  our  company  in  snooes. 


Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  liuni- 
liarity  with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
lad  faithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
doe.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  bad 
lived  in  our  family  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
care  of  me  befire  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
and  j[rood  sense,  and  I  may  add  his  piety,  had 
obtained  fir  him  the  nrivilege  of  f^ee  speaking. 
*  Oh,  Sir,'  said  he,  woen  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  last — Such  a  family !  so  godly !  so  sober  I  so 
charitable !  Tie  all  of  a  piece  here,  Sir,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  roe  that  her  roas- 
ter and  mistress  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
and  the  refuge  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  to  Miss  fjucilla,  if  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  wifl  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
gleeied  to  enquire  after  this  worthy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  ^ rand-father,  and  was  at 
bis  death  transplanted  into  the  fkmily  of  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
ceived something  more  leader  than  mere  respet 

I  oongralulated  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  happiness 
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of  living  in  so  valuable  a  fimily.  In  return,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  '  Her  mis- 
tress,' she  said,  *  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
LucilU  has  taken  almoet  all  the  family  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  was  sixteen. 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Phosbe  will  very  soon 
be  dd  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis- 
tress won't  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affidrs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men grown,  both  for  fear  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  fir  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vu^ar  gossip  and  fimiliarity 
with  servants.  It  u  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  firmed ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  the 
danger.* 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  most  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
*  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
si)ends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consnlti  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  familjp  mat- 
ters, and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  coAk  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  bcMuse 
she  allows  that  Misp  understands  when  things 
are  well  d<nie,  and  never  finds  fiult  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortification 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  cook's 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother 

**Tis  a  pleasure,  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounts  I  Otud  can't  impose  upon  her  a* 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  she  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish- 
ing what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
faults !  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  will 
be  a  heartbreaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 1 
ever  Miss  marriesw— when  my  master  is  sick, 
she  writee  bis  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*Afler  her  rooming's  work,  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  croes,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  nreakfiuit  for  her  parents, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  after  breakfhst,  she  uid  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
children  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  sets  aside  both  fir  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week , 
fir  she  says  it  would  be  troubbsome  and  look . 
ostentatious  to  have  her  lather's  doors  crowded 
with  poor  people ;  neither  could  she  get  at  their 
wants  and  their  characters  half  so  w«l  as  by  go. 
ittg  herself  to  their  own  houses  My  dear  mistress 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store-house  for 
clothing  and  books  fir  her  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  each  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 
day  she  is  seven  years  old,  has  her  own  drrv«r« 
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with  her  name  written  on  it ;  and  almost  the  only 
competition  among  them  is,  whose  shall  be  soon- 
^t  fiUed  with  cape,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  working  day  is  commonly  condaded  by  one 
of  these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatures  are 
loaded  with  their  little  work  baskets,  crammed 
with  necessaries.  *  This,  Sir,  is  the  day,— and  it 
18  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
them  all.  E^en  little  Gelia,  the  youngest,  who 
is  but  just  turned  of  five,  will  come  to  me  and 
beg  for  something  good  to  pat  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Betty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  an^  thing  of  the  little  darling ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  to  pay  me  a  visit 

*  On  Sundays  hefore  church  they  attend  the 
village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  the  pur. 
pose,  is  produced  for  rewards  to  the  most  de- 
serving scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with  all  this, 
you  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear, 
ing  a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerfhl  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  idle.* 

Here  Mrs.  CSomfit  stopped,  for  just  then  two 
sweet  little  eherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begging 
voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
— we  want  something  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  ror  the  sick, — ^poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  me,  they  coloured  np 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  away  as  fkst  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Wasir  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break- 
fast,  she  beautifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
house-keeper*8  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  women,  whose  simplicity  was  desti- 
tute  of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate polish  had  nearly  effaced  their  native 
graces :  Lucilla  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli. 
city  of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good  breed. 
ing.  It  was  thus  she  stmck  me  at  first  sight 
I  forbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beautifuL  I  have  seen  women 
ae  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  u  countenance :  it  is  the  stamp  of 
mind  mtelligibly  printed  on  the  fiioe.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  intellect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  well  described  her : 

Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
flpoke  In  ber  ebeeks,  and  so  distinctly  wroogfat, 
Tiwt  one  eoakt  almost  say  her  body  tbong ht. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  com- 
pounded of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  d^icacy. 
She  does  not  say  thin^  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
efibct  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an 
impression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  love 
ef  goodness  on  the  heart   She  enlivens  without 


dazzling,  and  entertains  without  overpowering 
Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to 
shine. — ^There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  ex- 
pression, or  vanity  in  her  manner.    She  has  ra^ 
ther  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit    Of 
repartee  she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others : 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  for  in- 
offbnsive  wit    Taste  is  indeed  the  predominat- 
ing quality  of  her  mind ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  others, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself.    She  has  a  quick 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defective 
m  composition  or  in  character.    The  same  true 
taste  pervades  her  writing,  her  conversation, 
her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  he» 
gardening,  for  which  last  she  has  both  a  passion 
and  a  talent  Thoueh  she  has  a  correct  ear,  she 
neither  sings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  so  ex 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to  have  l» 
eompa$$  dantrcmU ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  pencil 
in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch  a  seat  or  a  bowei 
for  the  pleasure  grounds— Her  notions  are  too 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity 
m  many  things,  and  for  perfection  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  its  duties 
too  various  and  important  Having  five  younger 
sisters  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  Ftime 
acquisitions  which  she  would  have  liked.    Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar- 
nish  and  decoration  of  $ife. 

At  he»  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  jndg- 
ment  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  ro  fine 
as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the  strong  feature, 
the  prominent  eireumstance,  the  leading  point, 
instead  of  confbsing  her  mind  and  dissipating 
her  attention,  on  the  infeiior  parts  of  a  charac 
ter,  a  book,  or  a  business.  This  justness  of 
thinking  teaches  ber  to  rate  things  according 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  accoiding 
to  their  plaoe.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds 
to  the  efi«et  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  expresses  with  singular  Micity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  as  her  filings  direct,  and  the  occasion 
demands.  This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  her 
sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  from  the 
ooeasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart  I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wished  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
would  have  wished  unthought 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  welL 
*  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her 
perfbction  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  she  had  on.*  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cilla is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  Sbe 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demandt^  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  dencaey  pfrmitB  ; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  appear  Id 
less  advantage  fbr  being  veiled  with  scrnpuloos 
modesty. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest  2  if  they  could  guess  with  what  a 
charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty  invests 
its  possessor,  they  would  dress  deoorously  fh>m 
mere  eelf-lovv,  ii'^  not  firom  principle.  Thede- 
sigiiiiig  would  aasmne  modest?  at  an  artifice^ 
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the  coquet  adopt  it  as  an  allarement,  the  pare  as 
her  appropriate  attraction,  and  the  volaptaous  as 
the  meet  infitUible  art  ofsedaction. 

What  I  admire  in  Miss  Stanley,  and  what  I 
have  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  some 
other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  she  is  so  lively, 
so  playful,  so  desiroas  of  amusing  her  father  and 
mother  when  alone,  that  they  are  seldom  so  gay 
as  in  their  family  party.  It  is  then  that  her  ta- 
knts  are  all  unfolded,  and  that  her  lifsliness  is 
without  restraint.  She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
or  three  first  days  after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
evidently  not  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
but  of  delicate  propriety.  Her  gentle  frankness 
sod  ondesigniog  temper  graduaJly  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  &guk  to  treat 
me  a«  the  son  of  her  father's  fViend.  I  very 
early  ibund  that  though  a  stranger  mi|rht  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
verse  with  her  with  indifference.  Before  I  had 
been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautions  va- 
aished,  my  panoply  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
eonsnlled  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure,  and 
the  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
that  imagination  which  misleads  so  many  ybuth- 
fol  hearts  had  preserved  mine.  The  image  my 
ianey  had  framed,  and  which  had  been  suggest- 
ed  by  Milton's  heroine,  had  been  refined  indeed, 
but  it  had  not  been  romantic  I  had  early  formed 
an  ideal  standard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps; 
but  its  very  elevation  had  rescued  me  uom  the 
eonimon  dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
aez.  I  was  continually  comparing  the  women 
with  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
which  filled  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
bo  unfair  to  them :  I  am  sore  it  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  inyself,  for  it  preserved  me  fi'om  the 
&scination  of'^mere  personal  beauty,  the  allure- 
ments of  factitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
of  ordinary  merit 

I  am  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefers,  till  it  becomes  das- 
lied,  Jess,  perhaps,  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object  itself,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
imagination  has  invested  it  But  roligion,  though 
it  had  not  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
tised it  It  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancy, 
without  obscuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish- 
ed the  passions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  rogu- 
late  them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  fbund  the  be- 
inif  of  whom  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
felt  her  excellences,  my  heart  acknowledged  its 
oooqueror.  I  struggled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don  myself  to  its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till  I  had  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  as 
artless  as  it  was  oorre^  And  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of  Lucille, 
ami  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  aoquaintance  had  justified  my 
prepossession.     • 

But  let  me  not  fi>ijfet  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilla's  character  is  more 
elevated,  Phmbe's  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  face 
is  equally  handsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
less  delicate.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
viruies.  The  little  &dts  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
from  the  excess  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  sus- 
oeotilMlity  is  extreoMi  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  for  her  mother's  fondnesfl^ 
and  her  father's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  for  the  smallest  service.  This 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  affections  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  her  judgment ;  it  leads 
her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of  those  she  loves,  and 
to  estimate  their  excellences,  less  by  their  own 
worth  than  by  their  kindness  to  her.  Sho  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  engaging  frank* 
nees,  and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  affectionate  freedom  with  which  one 
treats  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  say,  lovely,  interest- 
ing, and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions,  for  I  detest  the  term  aceampliahmeniSf 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight  Their  ta- 
lents are  never  put  into  exercise  by  artificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employments,  affectionate  intercourse, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  ,make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  requiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti. 
mulate  it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  yet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  oflen  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  the  animal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  in  my  observations 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked,  ^ 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain- 
ments,  had  little  inieUeetual  gaiety.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  fbund  that  the  mind  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,'  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an^bject  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  lef\,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woman  attractive 
but  it  is  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
understanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as 
these  Circassian  paronts  endeavour  to  make  the 
person. 


CHAP.  XV 

Thk  firiendly  rector  frequently  visited  at  Stan 
ley  Grove,  and  for  my  father's  sake,  honoured 
me  with  his  particular  kindness.    Pr.  Barlow 
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filled  up  aP  v*j  Xhjun  of  acouutry  clergjrman  of 
the  higher  cl'^t  There  »  an  uniform  consis- 
tency runs  td.o^jrh  his  whole  life  and  character, 
which  oAoa  o-  xugs  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
revolution  i^  habits  that  almost  two  hundred 
years  hav<>  p  >re8aarily  produced,  the  incompara- 
ble eountnj  rmon  of  the  ingeniooa  Mr.  George 
Herbert* 

'  I  never  saw  Meal  tnihout  innovation^*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  more  ezempliued  than  in  Barlow. 
His  piety  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere.  No 
errors  in  religion  escape  him  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence,  or  through  carelessness  in 
their  detection,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
them.  He  is  too  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  that  his 
leal  may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
roust  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
Dished  heads. 

*  From  his  affectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
bis  unremitting  application,  arising  from  the 
vast  importance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
Bottls,  the  man  of  the  world  mieht  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  his  prudence, 
sober-mindedness,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist  Though  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*,  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  them.  He  is  a  dergvman  all  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sunday ;  for  he  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  visits,  there  could  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intercourse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
facilitates  his  own  labours,  and  his  people*s  iro- 

iirovement  They  listen  to  him  because  they 
ove  him,  and  they  understand  him,  because  he 
has  familiarized  them  by  private  discourse  to 
the  ^reat  truths  which  he  delivers  from  the 
pulpit 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the  |rrowth 
of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
innovator  with  his  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  the  same  disorderly  practices, 
but  by  opposing  an  enlightened  earnestness  to 
an  eccentric  earnestness ;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  a  zeal  tritkout  it  He  is  of  opinion  that,  ac- 
tivity does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that 
the  latter  is  too  often  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  cheaper  substitute. 

*  His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his  spirit 
truly  catholic.  He  honours  all  his  truly  pious 
brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  doing  good,  though 
they  may  differ  from  him  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it    Yet  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  See  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  under  the  heads  of 
the  parson  in  hit  house,  the  parson  praying,  the  parson 
praachinf,  the  parson  eomfortin^,  toe  par«on's  church, 
the  parson  catechisiof,  the  parson  in  mirth,  &c.  kc 
The  term  parson  has  now,  indeed,  a  vulgar  and  disre- 
spectful sound,  but  in  Herbert'stime  it  was  used  in  its 
true  sense,  persona  teeUsim.  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  this  sketch  of  the  ancient 
clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  quality,  he 
knew  what  became  the  more  opulent  of  his  function ;  as 
he  was  eminently  (nous,  he  practised  all  that  he  recom- 
mended. *  This  appellation  of  parson.*  says  Jurige  Black- 
stone,  '  however  depreciated  by  clownich  and  (kmiliar 
use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honour- 
able title  which  a  parish  priest  can  enjoy.— Piils  Black- 
9Unt*§  Omaiciitoriss. 


his  firmness ;  and  while  he  will  not  dispute  with 
others  about  shades  of  difference,  he  maintains 
his  own  opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  who 
embraced  them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

*  He  is  a  *  scholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe  one,' 
it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  the  putry  reputation 
to  be  acquired  by  those  false  embellishments  of 
style,  those  difficult  and  uncommon  words,  and 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  which 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  themseives 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their 
audience.    He  always  bears  in  mind  that  the 
common  people  are  not  foolish,  they  are  only 
ignorant    To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.     Bat 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  the  un 
informed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious.    He 
considers  the  advice  of  Folonius  to  his  son  to  be 
as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to  travellers- 
Be  thou  fkmiliar,  but  tj  no  means  vulgar. 

In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  but  a 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impressed  him- 
self,  with  the  momentous  truths  he  so  earnestly 
presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is  so  imbued,  so 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  with 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  from  that  rich  store- 
house, he  is  ever  rmdy  to  bring  forth  treaowreo^ 
new  and  old,  and  to  apply  them  wisely,  tem- 
perately, and  seasonably. 

*  Though  he  carefully  inculcates  univeraai 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  practical 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  those 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  which 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  all  goodness. 
Next  'to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  he  considers  it  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughly  aopuaint- 
ed  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the 
state  of  his  own  parish  in  particular.  The  know- 
ledge of  both  will  alone  preserve  him  from 
preaching  too  personally  so  as  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  so  as  not  to  touch. 

*  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayers 
in  so  oold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  as 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  he  is  savincr  him- 
self, that  he  may  make  a  greater  6ffnre  m  de- 
livering  the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout, reverential,  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  pronounees  the  various  parts  of  the 
Liturgy,  best  prepares  his  own  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  benefit  from  his 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  with 
such  sober  fervour,  his  exhortations  with  such 
humble  dignity,  his  tiianksgiviogs  with  such 
holy  animation  as  carry  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
along  with  him.  When  he  ascends  the  pulpit, 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  service  into  tbe 
back  ground  by  a  long  elaborate  composition  of 
his  own,  delivered  with  superior  force  and  em- 
phasis. And  be  pronounces  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  a  solemnity  which  shows  Ihat  he  reeoUaots 
its  importance  and  its  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  carefh!  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  even  by  his  remotest  auditors,  and  by 
constant  attention  to  this  important  article,  he 
has  brought  his  voice,  which  was  not  strong,  to 
be  particularly  audible.  He  affixes  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  distinct  delivery,  that  he  smilingly 
told  me,  he  suspected  the  grammatical  de^ition 
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of  a  Bubstantive  was  ori|;fina]ly  meant  for  a 
eler^man,  whose  great  object  it  was.  if  possi. 
ble,  to  be  ^een^  but  indiapensibly  to  be  heard^  felt 
mnd  understood. 

'  His  whole  perfbrmanoe  is  distingaished  by  a 
crave  aud  majestic  simplicity,  as  far  removed 
&om  the  careless  reader  of  a  common  story,  as 
from  the  declamation  of  an  actor.  His  heajers 
leave  the  church  not  so  much  in  raptures  with 
the  preacher,  as  afibcted  with  the  truths  ho  has 
delivered.  He  says,  he  always  finds  he  has 
done  most  good  when  he  has  been  least  praise, 
ed,  and  that  he  feels  most  humbled  when  he  re- 
eeivee  the  warmest  commendation,  because  men 
generally  extol  most  the  sermons  which  have 
probed  them  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
do  good,  being  often  such  i^  make  them  most 
oneaay,  are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tract panegyric. — *■  They  only  bear  true  testi- 
mony to  thie  excellence  of  a  discourse,*  added  he, 
*not  who  commend  the  conipcraition  or  the  de- 
livery, but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  corruptions 
and  to  reform  their  lives.  Reformation  is  the 
fbttery  I  covet.* 

*  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
able belief;  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  their  parts. 
Such  hearers  be  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  their  minds  at  the  close  some  impressive 
precept,  deduced  from,  and  growipg  out  of,  the 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  does  not  press  any 
one  troth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
proposes  no  subtilties,  but  labours  to  excite 
seriousness,  to  alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
the  supine,  to  oomfirm  the  doubling.  He  presses 
eternal  things  as  things  near  at  hand  ;  as  things 
in  which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  interest* 

Mr.  Stanley  says,  that  *  though  Dr.  Barlow 
was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  correct  young 
man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  cheerful,  and  addicted  to 
good  society,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
oonviviality,  which  might,  unsuspcctedly,  have 
Isd  him  into  the  errors  he  abhorred.  He  was 
struck  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
son to  a  young  man  who  bad  just  taken  orders, 
in  which,  among  other  wholesome  counsel,  he 
advises  him  '  to  acquire  the  courage  to  refuse 
9ometime9  invitations  to  dinner.*  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen- 
denoe  his  mind  acquired  by  the  occasional  adop- 
tion of  this  single  hint  *  He  is  not  only,*  con- 
tinued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  spiritual  director,  but 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  those  whoni  Providence  has  placed 
under  his  instrii^on. 

^He  is  happy^in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
bringing  him  s  considerable  fortune,  has  greatly 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good.  But  still 
more  essei^ially  has  she  increased  his  happiness, 
and  raised  his  character  by  her  piety  and  pru- 
dence. B^the  large  part  she  takes  in  his  affairs, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
duties  of  hu  profession.  Sho  is  as  attentive  to 
the  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his 
people,  and  educates  her  own  family  as  sedu- 
looaly  as  he  instructs  his  parish* 

'*One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
Dr.  Burlow  on  the  excellence  of  his  wifo*8  cha- 
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racter,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden  transt 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He 
smiled  and  said,  *  Let  us  ministers  of  the  Re  'br- 
mation  be  careful  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery. 
I  often  reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  select  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restrict  ens 
to  be  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  the  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
them.' 

*  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis- 
tency into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  ?  Their  daughters  are  nc 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  theii 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor- 
tant  parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  most  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap> 
pendages  to  the  temple  of  God,  should  have 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Besides,* 
added  he,  *  with  what  face  coald  I  censure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  example 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulations  worse  than  ineffectual  V 

*  So  conscientious  a  rector,*  added  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate ;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  easily  bo  found.  He  is  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  my  table.  But  this  valuable  man,  who 
was  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  world  as  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  ho  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  herself.  Her  reason  for  ae 
oepting  him  was  because  she  thought  that  as 
every  clergyman  was  agentlemanf  she  of  course, 
as  his  wife,  should  he  a.  gentletooman^  Rnd  fl( 
company  for  any  body. 

*  He  instructs  my  parish  admirably,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  but  his  own  little  fkmily  he  cannot 
manage.  His  wife  is  continually  reproaching 
him,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  he  does  not  know  how  to  push  his  way 
in  the  world.  His  daughter  is  the  finest  lady 
in  the  parish,  and  outdoes  them  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the  fashion. 
It  is  her  mothei*s  great  ambition  that  she 
should  excel  the  Miss  Stanley*8  and  my  daugh- 
ters in  music,  while  her  good  father*a  linensbe- 
trays  sad  marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one 
reason  which  could  excuse  the  education  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pre 
sumed  she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  she  wouli  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  girl*s  dress,  tnd  get  her  in- 
structed in  useful  knowledge,  I  would  look  oat 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This  roused  her 
indignation.  Sho  refused  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  my  charity,  she 
would  take  my  advice ;  and  desired  I  would  'e 
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member  that  one  clergyinan*s  daughter  was  as 
grood  as  another.  I  told  her  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  sense  in  which  one  clergyman  was  as 
good  as  another,  becaase  the  profession  dignified 
the  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  husband,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
gradations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
But  between  t)ie  tciv€$  and  daughters  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  es- 
tablished  between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  kity  ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  confer  the  same  outward 
superiority  witli  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  the  Tisiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti, 
eularly  brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
fbeir  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  day  when  they  had  just  lefl  us,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley obliged  me  with  the  following  little  relation : 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lucilla  only  being  present 

*Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
rears.  On  tlie  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
mto  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  Lucilla.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
afler  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
Uved,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
easy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  afler  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
she  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
4o  admire  her  deadness  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
■mffected  humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  observe  some  considerable 
mistakes  in  her  jhdgment,  especially  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all 
possible  tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little  nnns 
^ou  ever  saw,  mute  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
mactive,  but  kind,  good  and  gentle. 

*  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
fearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  this  pensive 
hirn  increased  by  several  early  domestic  losses, 
which,  even  previous  to  Sir  George*s  death,  had 
oonffibuied  to  fix  something  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  melancholy  on  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  opposite  ways  of  gettincr  oat  of 
sorrow — rebgion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
had  wisely  chosen  the  former.  Bat  her  sera- 
piiloos  spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  required.  She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly ; 
but  she  had  no  judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in 
these  important  studies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
Lady  Belfiefw  trusted  indefinitely  to  the  pro- 


mises,  so  poor  Lady  A8ton*s  broken  spirit  waa 
too  exclusively  carried  to  dwell  on  the  threaten- 
ings;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  might 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  inva- 
riably  performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many  are 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  those 
animating  passages  of  scripture,  which  the 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belong  to 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  whicK 
she  could  not  fairly  apply  to  herself!  And  the 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derived 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  de- 
signed for  others. 

*  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tine 
tured  with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictness 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  cause- 
less remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  broken,  she 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  diligence  the 
following  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  per* 
plexed  accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
duty  which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  omitted. 

*  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pious 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  their 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  so  much  time 
in  weighing  the  ofiTences  of  one  day  against  those 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled, 
the  time  for  action  was  past.  She  brought  her- 
self into  so  much  perplexity  by  reading  over 
this  journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficdL 
ties  were  augmented  by  the  very  means  she 
had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  the  method  she  had 
taken  to  quiet  it.  This  plan,  however,  though 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

*  My  family,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather  exact 
in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  bat  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  un- 
avoidable :  but  her  arrangements  were  carried 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  the 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin  that  required  severe 
repentance.  Her  alms  were  expiations,  her 
self-denial  penances.  She  was  rather  a  disciple 
of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful 
Redeemer.  Her  devotions  were  sincere,  bat 
discouraging.  They  consisted  much  in  con- 
trition,  but  little  in  praise;  much  in  sorrow 
(or  sin,  but  Jittle  in  hope  of  its  pardon.  She 
aid  not  suficiently  cast  her  ^re  and  confi- 
dence  on  the  great  propitiat^.  She  firmly 
believed  all  that  her  Saviour  bad  done  and 
suffered,  bat  she  had  not  the  comlbrt  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.  While  she 
was  painfully  working  oat  her  salvttion  with 
fear  and  trembling,  she  indulged  the^  rooet 
anfbanded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. At  Aston  Hall  tiie  Almighty  was  lite- 
rally ibared,  bat  he  was  not  glorified.  It  wat 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af 
fbction  of  a  child. 

*When  I  taw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoi^menta,  and 
raspeeting  ain  in  the  most  lawfw  indolgencei^ 
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1  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  accepta- 
ble anoommanded  aosterities  and  arbitrary  im- 
poeitions  were  to  the  God  of  mercies.  I  observed 
to  her,  that  the  world,  that  human  life,  that  oar 
own  sins  and  weaknesses  found  us  daily  and 
boorly  occasions  of  exercising  patience  and  self- 
dvnial ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or. 
diaary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graoee.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about 
us  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  ill- breeding,  their  perverse  tempers ;  to  en- 
dure neglect  where  we  feel  we  have  deserved 
altention,  and  ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanks;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree, 
able  people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our 
way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on 
porpoae  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue :  these  are  the 
best  exercises ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
soi  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
bosiaeasi,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tioas,  with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
^Xiy,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever opposes  our  will  and  contradicts  our  hu- 
mour;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  essence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
rigoors  or  inflictions  of  our  own  imposing. 
These  ooostant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evib, 
properly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
eipUne*  and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
bate  enpereeded  pilgrimage  and  penance.  It 
has  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
sweetens  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 
while  the  former  gives  rigidness  instead  of 
stieogth,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firmness. 

*  I  have  often  thought,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan. 
ley  made  a  pause,  *  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
oar  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the  way  for  oo. 
easioiis  to  aKerdse  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
by  slapping  over  thoee  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
directly  in  the  road  before  us.  When  we  read, 
we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we 
eome  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
word.* 

Miss  Stanley  looked*  pleased  at  my  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no  one 
instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves,  more  than  in 
iimcying  we  could  do  great  things  well,  which 
we  were  never  likely  to  be  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  were  honest,  we  could  not  avoid 
owning  how  negligently  we  performed  our  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  now  sedulously  we 
afoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
doties  involved.* 

*By  kindness,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *we 
graduaUy  gained  Lady  Aston^s  confidence,  and 
of  that  coafidence  we  have  availed  ourselves  to 
gite  something  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
danghtan,  good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  soIitwM  nnanlivejied  by  books,  and  onva- 
lied  bf  improving  company,  had  acquired  a 
naaner  ratbar  resembling  fbarfulness  than  deli- 
eaey*  Saligions  they  were,  but  they  had  con- 
traded  gloomy  views  of  religion.  Thev  consi. 
dered  it  ae  eomething  that  most  be  endured  in 
ordtr  to  avoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
principle  of  peace,  and  tract,  and  comfort;  as  a 
task  to  be  gooa  through,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
Jage  to  ba  anjoyad.   They  ware  tempted  U>  coa- 


sider  the  Almighty  as  a  hard  master,  whom 
however  they  were  resolved  to  serve,  rather  than 
as  a  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving 
but  Ime  in  the  abstract. — Their  mother  was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity ;  or  a  sprightly  thought  for  fear  it 
might  have  a  wrong  tendency.  She  forgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  She  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  worlds.  As 
it  is  the  fa  alt  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  thit.  Sho  justly  considered  heaven  as 
their  great  aim  and  end ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify  Uiem  for  the  present  temporal  life,  on  the 
doe  use  and  employment  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternal. 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but  of 
these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser* 
vant,  who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
lady  also,  chose  that  office  herself.  Thus  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channels, 
the  woman^s  relations  and  favourites  almost 
entirely  engrossing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  the  Miss  Astone 
had  acquired  very  little  knowledge :  their  mo- 
therms  scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  profbssedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  value 
ble,  instead  of  suppressing  the  page,  she  sup- 
pressed  the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Charles, 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  consider  as  per- 
fectly  pure,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  l^ave  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works,  in 
which,  thongh  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mys- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  ^ou  omit  is  not  worth 
reading,  and  then  the  omissions  will  not  excite 
but  stifle  curiosity.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  those  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blameless,  and  where  the  lew  &ults 
consist  rather  in  ooarsenese  than  in  oorruption 

^*  But  to  return ;  she  fancied  that  these  inex- 
perienced craatnres,  who  have  never  tried  tba 
world,  and  whose  young  imaginations  had  per- 
haps painted  it  in  all  the  briUiant  colours  with 
which  erring  fancy  gilds  the  soeoes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  the  pleasure  t  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself^  who  had 
exhansted  what  it  has  to  give  and  was  weary  of 
it  She  thought  th^  could  Uva  contentedly  in 
their  oloeete,  without  considering  that  she  had 
neglected  to  fbrnish  their  minds  with  that  know 
ledge  which  may  make  tha  okwet  a  place  of  en 
jo^ment,  by  supplying  the  intervals.of'devoticna. 
with  entertaining  reading. 

*  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Phosbeto  vitit  Iham 
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I  believe  she  was  a  liUlo  afraid  of  their  g;ay 
eountenances.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  necessity 
of  literature  to  inform  her  daughters,  and  of 
pleasures  to  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alarmed  her  still  more  than  that  of  literature. 
*  What  pleasures  were  allowed  to  religious  peo. 
pie  7  She  would  make  her  daughters  as  happy 
as  she  dared  withont  offending  her  Maker.*  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex. 
horts  us  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  captious 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting 
oiider  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  m^  lawn  in 
froh*  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  ^ou  so 
much  4dmire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  June :  the  setting  sun  was  all  mild  ra* 
diance,  the  sky  all  azure,  the  air  all  fragrance. 
— The  birds  were  in  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  grass  oefore  us,  were  weaving 
chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

II  looked  like  nature  in  tbe  world's  first  spring. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. '  Look,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  at  tbe  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  for  the  necessities,  but  for  tbe  pleasures  of 
bis  children ; 


-not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nouriih  man* 
He  makes  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye. 
And  music  to  bif  ear. 

'  These  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  use, 
that  it  might  be  thoajrht  profuseness  in  anv 
economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine,  to  gratify 
Qs  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  hues,  and 
such  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
sary, yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense  and- intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhilirates,  aAd  lifts  the  soul  from  the  gift  to 
the  giver.  God  has  not  left  his  goodness  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
dusions  of  reason,  from  deduction  and  argu- 
ment ;  we  not  only  collect  it  from  observation, 
bot  we  have  palpable  evidences  of  his  bounty, 
we  feel  it  with  our  senses.  Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  he  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness  7  Do  you  think  he  makes  such 
rich  provision  for  us,  that  we  should  shut  our 
eyes  and  close  our  ears  to  them  7  Does  he  pre- 
sent  such  gifts  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  *  touch  not,  taite  not, 
handle  not  7*  And  can  you  believe  hd  is  less 
munificent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
of  nature  7  Do  you  imagine  that  he  provides 
siibh  abundant  supplies  for  our  appetites  and 
•enses  here,  without  providing  more  subetantial 
ptoasores  for  oar  future  enjoyment  7  Is  not  what 
we  see  a  prelude  to  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expect?  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster 
from  the  land  of  promise  7  If  fVom  his  works 
we  turn  to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
exhaustible^ goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler 
purposes.  Must  wu  not  hope  then,  even  by 
analog,  tbat  he  has  in  store  blessings  ezalteid 
in  tlieir  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for 
all  those  who  love  and  serve  him  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son  7" 


*  We  now  got  on  fast.    She  was  delignte« 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of 
my  girls.    I  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
have  made  a  quicker  progress  in  gaining  her 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  less  happy.     I  sag 
gested  to  her  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of 
her  daughters*  piety,  to  make  their  habits  less 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  cheerful,  their 
virtues  more  active ;  to  render  their  lives  more 
useful,  by  making  them  the  immediate  instru 
ments  of  her  charity  ;  to  take  them  out  of  theni- 
selves,  and  teach  them  to  compare  their  facti- 
tious distresses  with  real  substantial   miservi 
and  to  make  them  feel  grateful  for  the  powet- 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it 

*  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which  join, 
and  we  had  pre-occu  pied -the  ground  in  our  own, 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in  the  next, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  friendly 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  We  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  nominal 
but  the  active  patronesses ;  to  take  the  measure 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their  im- 
mediate nei|rhbourhood ;  to  do  every  thing  an- 
der  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low, and  to  make  him  their  *  ^uide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plan,  they  now 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  hear, 
and  know  personally  the  dependants  whom  tliey 
protect 

*Dr.  Barlgw  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 
Lady  Aston's  views  of  religion.  *  Let  your  no- 
tions of  God'  said  he,  '  be  rounded,  not  on  ^oar 
own  ffloomy  apprehensions,  and  visionary  ima. 
ginations,  but  what  is  revealed  in  hb  word,  else 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  feelings,  the  very 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  yon  into 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,  into 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  which  are  not  ground- 
ed on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  flbd  guarded 
by  a  cloee  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hearts 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  while  yon  rest 
on  the  sure  unperverted  foundation  of  Uie  word 
of  God,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit  to  assist  yoa  in 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  little  cause  to 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too  much,  or 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  «xhort  yoa,* 
continued  he,** not  to  take  the  measure  of  your 
spiritual  state  from  circumstances  which  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Be  not  dismayed  at  an 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  the 
state  of  your  health,  or  yonr  spirits,  or  joar  af- 
fairs. Look  not  for  sensible  oommunioations. 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  feelings  as  any  crite- 
rion of  the  favour  of  yonr  Maker,  nor  the  ah- 
senee  of  them  as  any  indication  of  his  displea- 
sure. An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  more, 
and  serve  him  better ;  an  increasing  detir«  to 
do,  and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  re- 
signation  to  his  providential  dispensations,  is  a 
much  surer,  a  much  more  tueqaivocal  test' 

*  I  next,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  earned  oar 
worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  and 
proposed  that  she  shonid  engage  him  to  spend  a 
few  boors  every  week  with  the  young  ladies.  I 
recommended  that  ai\er  ho  had  read  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  whioh  he  wooM  givo 
them  a  sound  and  plain  exposition,  he  should 
convince  them  he  had  not  the  worse  tasto  tcr 
being  religious,  by  reading  with  thom  some 
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•ooks  of  cenend  iostnietion,  history,  travels, 
mnd  polite  Bceratare.  This  would  imbue  their 
minde  with  OBeful  kaowledgre,  form  their  taate, 
and  lill  up  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  Bovr  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
wooid  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
ebeerfolly. 

*  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  gar- 
dening; and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
«nder  the  tuition  of  Luoilla,  who  is  iiecome  the 
little  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter- 
«st,  I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
mij^ht  be  given  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
exercise  Uieir  taste,  but  he  animated  with  see. 
ini:  the  complete  effect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
«■  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afibrd  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
on  the  labours  of  another.  *• 

*  I  had  soon  the  gratification  of*  seeing  my 
little  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
in  liie  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
its  proi^ress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
like  Spender's  Despair,  used  to  look  *as  if  she 
never  dined,*  now  enjoy  inir  the  company  of  her 
select  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
cheerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
dormant  faculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
longer  a  burden,  but  a  blessing :  the  day  is  too 
short  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
alacrity  since  they  have  been  converted  into 
pleasures.  You  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard  all 
these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
hear  it. 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
the  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
eenoeived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli- 
gion, from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  bad 
seen  it  arrayed  at  Aston  Hall.  The  uncle,  who 
was  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
the  girls  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death  ; 
the  young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays;  but  now  the  uncle 
is  quite  reconciled  to  lAem,  and  almost  to  reli- 
gion. He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
daughters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Cambridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
with  Ilia  family,  to  whom  he  id  become  tenderly 
attached.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  and 
character  much  raised  by  tlie  conversation  and 
example  of  Dr,  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
Astnn  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
is  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo- 
ther  a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance* 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  thnufi^ht  her  father 
had  too  exclusively  recommended  the  brother  to 
my  friendship ;  she  would'  venture  to  say  the 
tisten  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add- 
in?,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  Uhey  are  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
know  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admirn  them  ; 
for  their  good  qualities  are  kept  hack,  by  the 
best  quality  of  all,  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
and  lilieral  praise  die*  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
karaeif  in  my  esteeov 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I  BAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affection  and  filial 
<!onfidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub- 
jects except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtuef 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  my  mind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realized  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  to 
picture.  ] 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  me,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  to  two  inci- 
dents,  Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suflTered  little  diminution  from  a^ence,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  his 
friend,  since  his  marriage,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Belfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  intro- 
duced to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  cliaractcrs  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politoncss,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
father's  guests. 

Shall  1  avow  my  own  meanness  7  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Bel  fields,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  They 
would,  I  thought,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  mc  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  wished  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  her  attention,  diminish  my 
proportion.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest, 
I  was  now  to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower 
of  tlie«heart    1  tried  to  subdue  the  ungenerous 
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feolingf,  and  to  meet  my  yaluable  friends  with  a 
warmth  adequate  to  that  which  they  so  kindly 
manifested.  I  found  that  a  wrongs  feelings  at 
which  one  has  virtue  enough  lefl  to  blush,  is  eel. 
dora  lasting,  and  shame  soon  expelled  it 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  Bclfield  told 
me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  after  having  wept 
over  the  grave  of  her  motner,  was  removed  to 
(he  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel. 
field's  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  received  into  her  family ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wife  having  taken  on  themselves  a 
full  responsibility  for  her  character  and  Jisposi. 
tioo,  and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokes,  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 
principles  being  as  unquestionable  as  her  ta- 
lents. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Belfield's  eye  was  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  disappoint- 
ed on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
could  not  forbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  'tliat  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
friends  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
diminish  one's  affection  A>r  one's  children,  and 
rob  them  of  their  innocent  pleasures.*  I  assured 
her  gravely  1  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application  was 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  *•  little  melancholy  recluses,'  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless,'  she  said,  laughing,  *  she 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  them  through  the 

State  of  their  cells.*  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
eceive  her,  and  affected  to  join  in  her  compas- 
sion. When  we  went  to  attend  the  udies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupe  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it. 
self  with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question- 
ing one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngest 
sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
Co  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

*  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  ?* 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship  ;  and 
are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re. 
ligion  diminishes  our  affection  for  our  children  7 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
fo  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  them  into  an 
eaung  room,  of  which  tho  air  is  made  almost 
foetid  by  the  fumes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  7  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  mis- 
chief they  do  is  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
•wn  liberty  T    *  I  make  my  amende*  said  she. 


^  I  never  will  be  so  forward  again  to  suspect  pie* 
ty  of  ill  nature.'  *So  far  from  it,  Caroline,* 
said  sir  John,  *  tiiat  we  will  adopt  the  practice 
we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
it,'  said  he,  *  more  from  regard  to  the  company, 
than'  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  be 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  per- 
ceive is  to  them  positive  pleasure,  and  paramount 
to  any  which  our  false  epicurism  can  contrive 
fi)r  them.' 

*  Well,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  us  about  this  Lucilla, 
this  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  Barlow's. 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  she  not  ?* 

*  First,'  replied  I,  *  I  will,  as  you  desire,  de- 
fine her  by  negatives — she  is  not  a  professed 
t>eauty,  she  is  not  a  professed  genius,  she  b  nof 
a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  not  a  professed 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  and,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an  artist !'  *  Bravo, 
Charles ;  now  as  to  what  she  is  !*  *  She  is,*  re- 
plied I,  *  from  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  feeling, 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education,  ele- 
gant,  informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli- 
gion, pious,  humble,  candid,  charitable.* 

*  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,'  said  sir  John, 
'  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  than 
accomplished, — the  creature,  not  of  fiddlers  and 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nature,  of  books,  and  of 
good  company  !  If  there  is  the  same  mixture 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  ther% 
is  of  softness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.' 

*•  She  certainly  does,'  said  I,  *  possess  the  es. 
sential  charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists ;  and  the 
most  effectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  does 
not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  Iwr  under- 
standing and  temper.* 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  found  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  foe] 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  powers 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  woman, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  understand- 
ing, because  her  animating  presence  brings  it 
more  into  exercise. 

After  breakfast  next  day,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happiness 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  hie 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  in 
gredients  of  domestic  comfort  yet  it  was  some- 
times unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in. 
equality  of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vio- 
lence, or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individual. 

*  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  you 
have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  neai  equality  as  to 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  purity 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  conduct,  rendered  all 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friondb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motives 
of  affection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  which  theu  long  and  intimate 
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connection  has  rather  contributed  to  exalt  than 
to  lower;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 

?ear8,  they  are  only  beginnings  to  be  happy. 
*hey  contrived  to  make  each  other  as  comfor. 
table  b^  an  excess  of  tenderness,  as  some  mar- 
ried pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mis. 
taken  sensibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on 
their  comfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con- 
cealment. They  are  neither  of  them  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
little  indisposition,  has  kept  up  a  continual 
vigilance  to  conceal  illnestt  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
skill  which  could  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
each  suffering  much  more  by  suspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  than  they  could 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  wlien  they  actually  existed. 

*Thia  valuable  pair,  after  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
Dut,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
illit  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  them  cordially,  than  alter- 
nately to  suffer  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
disingenuousness.  They  have  at  last  discover- 
ed that  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.— Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
:o  be  with  suspecting  they  were  always  so. 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
(or  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
home.  The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair.case,  fearless  of 
detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
Gained  all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
•ay  they  are  so.  They  have  found  out  that  un- 
reserved communication  is  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con- 
sealmcnt  is  contraband.* 

*  Surely,*  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speaking,  *  it  is  a  ful^e  compliment  to  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  if,  fur  the  sake  of  sparing  them 
a  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
fort to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  mitigrating 
our  suffering  by  partaking  it.  All  dissimula- 
tion is  disloyalty  to  love.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  w^ider  evils ;  and 
I  should  fear,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.' 

'  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamentable  ij^noranco  of  human  life,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  interrup- 
tion, and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persona  marry  with  the  fairest  prospects, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse- 
parably bound  up  with  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens,  they 
fulHl  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.' 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
ArrER  supper,  when  only  the  fami^v  narty 


were  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
unhappy  effects  of  misguided  passion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  had  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  the  oinni|x>tence 
of  love,  that  the  young  reader  was  ulinost  sys 
tematically  taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  commonly  co* 
presented  as  irresistible. 

*  Young  ladies,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *  ia 
their  blind  submission  to  this  imaginary  omni- 
potence, are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
fall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  they  then 
obey  their  fate  ;  but  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  most  manfully  exert 
their  free  will;  so  that  they  want  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  absolute^  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  Milton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.' 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assort,  that  ilU 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  because 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  tba 
of  love  among  the  rest 

I  ventured  to  ask  Lucilla,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happineas  which  by  some  means  of 
other,  I  generally  contrived  to  enjoy,)  what  were 
her  sentiments  on  this  point  ?  With  a  little  con 
fusion,  she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at 
tachment,  I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo- 
tives inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum- 
bling conviction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it.  iBut  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not  that  effect  7*  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  as 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  attachment  might  possibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned ; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  affection  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

*  1  believe,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  example  b 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult;  but  that  which 
is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand.  And  1 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Belfield's  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point. 

*  You  cannot,  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  7' — *  No,'  replied 
he,  *  nor  can  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  most 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  he  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart.' 

*  You  know,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  •  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
cither  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  preference  for 
another  person.  She  married  through  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
had  never  in  any  instance  opposed  :  //if,  because 
his  father  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  any  other  woman  ;  for  as  they  weit 
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distant  relations,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
securingf  the  estate  in  the  family.' 

*  VVhat  a  motive  for  a  union  so  sacred  and  so 
indissoluble  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I  asked  par- 
don for  my  involuntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

*  She  had  long  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
mi  it  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her  in- 
ferior in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifice  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  had  even  prevailed 
3n  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis- 
tant  place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
consistent enough  to  be  jealous  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Carlton  set  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
meek  and  humble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
rows in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life ;  that  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
of  despising  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  5rst  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
ness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
oonsideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
1  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  from  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
dal  friend,  expressed  the  tenderest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  whose  robes  are  washed  white  in 
the  king^dom  of  glory,  it  is  they  who  come  mU  of 
great  tribulation,  I  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  suffered,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
confess  my  weakness,*  added  she :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
feelings  as  this, — the  time  i$  short.* 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
)f  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
ipon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  oflen  lef\  for  days  together,  advised  her 
lo  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  Icfl  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
End  belter  not  to  have  a  confidential  friend  al- 
ways at  hand,  *  for  of  what  subject  should  we 
talk,*  said  she,  *■  but  of  my  husband's  faults  7 
3ught  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice?  It 
irould  lead  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
vhich  I  am  labouring  to  subdue.  Thecompas- 
ion  0.*"  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  fceU 
ngo  which  I  « ish  to  blunt.    Giving  vent  to  a 


flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more ;  if  supf  « 
ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  conscioui^jcss 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will  enable  me  to  nap. 
port  it.  When  we  feel,'  added  she,  *ihat  wo 
aro  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  oar  heart,  may 
strengthen  our  virtue ;  but  when  we  are  suffer- 
ing wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  sort  of 
strength  ;  it  wants  higher  support  than  friend- 
ship has  to  impart  It  pours  out  its  sorrows  in 
prayer  with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  that  he 
who  sees  can>  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompense  ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weak- 
ness but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  suc- 
cess but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavour 
is  victory. 

*The  grace  I  most  want,'  added  she,  *is 
humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  support 
my  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  gratified 
with  her  soothing,  I  should,  i>erhap8,  not  so 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Con- 
tented with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  it. 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain-  We  know  who  has 
said,  *  If  you  suffer  with  me,  you  shall  also 
reign  with  me.'  It  is  not,  however,  to  mere 
suflering  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  but  to 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit.^  Then 
turning  tn  the  Bible  which  lay  before  lier,  and 
pointing  to  the  sublime  passage  of  St.  PauL, 
which  she  had  just  been  reading,  *  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workcth 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.' — *  Pray,'  said  she,  *  read  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not 
always  done.  When  is  it  that  it  works  for  us 
this  weight  of  glory  7  Only  *  while  we  arc  look- 
ing at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.*  Du  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how  the 
good  is  weif^hod  against  the  evil,  like  two  scales 
differently  filled ;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  bat 
fer  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  toeight^  and  it  is 
fbr  ever,  *Tis  a  feather  against  lead,  a  grain 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  against 
eternity.  Oh !  how  the  scale  which  contains 
Uiis  world's  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.' 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl ; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itsc/f  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  n)ore  sweet,  and  diffusing  the  hap. 
piest  effects  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  wtis  at  home,  she  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  sho 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  personal 
expenses  Vero  almost  nothing;  in<Ieod,  srlf 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some, 
times  felt  disappointed,  oecause  he  had  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no 
thing  to  condemn. 

*  As  he  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  ho  was 
the  more  provoked,  hecause  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  htm  con* 

tinually  in  Uie  wrong.     All  this  puzzled  him 

He  never  suspected  that  tliere  was  a  principle. 
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out  of  which  such  consequences  couli  grow, 
und  was  ready  to  attribute  to  insensibility,  that 
patience  which  nothing  short  of  Christian  piety 
could  have  inspired.  He  had  conceived  of  re. 
Ugion,  as  a  visionary  system  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  concluded  that  from  so  unsubstan- 
tial a  theory,  it  would  be  a  lolly  to  look  for  prac 
tical  effects. 

'Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  nursing  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almost 
tenapted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 
pleasing  figure ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
heart  was  thus  softened  for  a  moment,  he  would 
ask  himself,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 

*  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affairs  must 
necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brought  her  usuaPyear's  allowance,  she  refused 
to  take  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  on  his  master's  account 
The  faithful  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
could  not  forbear  saying,  *  Madam,  you  could 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.* — *•  That  drop,* 
said  she,  *it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.*  When 
the  steward  communicated  this  to  Carllon,  he 
watf  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  coold  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
of  the  6teward*8  opinion,*  said  I.  *  That  a  wo- 
man should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  is  quite  in- 
telligible to  every  being  who  has  a  heart  But 
for  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant  \  I  do  not  compre- 
hend  it     What  say  you,  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,*  said 
she,  blushing,  *  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
no  shadow  of  merit;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
mere  graiificatiun,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
onn  n elirigs.  The  triumph  of  affection  would 
bive  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Carlton's  was  the  tri- 
umph of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
sohdau  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
tct  vvitli  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 
one.'  * 

Mr  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent- 
ly set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
lify her  for  the  GduL*ation  of  her  child,  but  al- 
wayH  relirod  before  she  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up- 
braiding.* One  night  as  ho  was  not  expected 
tu  come  ho'ne  at  all,  she  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  her  child 
to  pass  tiie  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
earaositncR^i  she  knelt  down  and  offered  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
ticulirly  wAomn  and  affecting  prayed  for  her 
hn*>b'iiid.  He^  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
site  dwelt  ot\  these  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar- 
ly fervent.  She  prayed  for  hia  welfare  in  bolh 
worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  that  she  might 
be  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own  many  of- 
fence<< ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

*  Ttiinking  herself  secure  from  interruption, 
her  ;x;tilions  were  uttered  aloud  ;  her  voice  oflen 
kkUcrin?,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
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Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  pray 
ers  was  within  hearing  of  tliem.  He  had  re- 
turned home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  soflly 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirations.  He 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  ta- 
ble  foil  on  the  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  was 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  foclings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  unper 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  closing  his  eyes ;  while 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  }>eacc. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter- 
view, he  behaved  t6  her  with  a  kindness  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  had  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promised, 
\7ith  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  wpis,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  compose 
and  strengthen  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the' first  ho  had  practised  ;  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

'  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  home  how 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout ;  and  this  day,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  ramble  and  compunc- 
tious visitings,*  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitely dress^  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  He 
thanked  her  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  ever,  so  well  dressed.  Mrs. 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was  fond 
of  it' 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eye?, 
and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the  oH  do- 
mestic, when  bis  master,  rising  from  the  table, 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  declared  he  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  '  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  Johnson,*  said  he  to  his 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  be  as  public. 
I  can  never  deserve  her,  but  my  life  shall  be 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.* 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence secmod  to  cement  this  new  formed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  inc*rOased  tenderness  on  that 
of  her  husband.  He  began  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wife,  which  he  readi- 
ly acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  conviction  of  hor  worth  had  gradually  been 
producing;  ostonin,  esteem  now  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  his  affection  fi)r  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admijration  of  that  piety 
which  had  produced  such  nffeets.  He  now  be- 
gan to  think  home  the  plcasantftst  place,  and  his 
wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

*  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  excessive 
frugality  of  her  dress,  mixed  with  nd miration 
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of  the  purity  of  it8  motive,  was  an  intimation  to 
her  to  be  more  elegant  He  happened  to  ad- 
mire a  gown  worn  by  a  lady  whom  they  had  vi- 
sited. She  not  only  sent  for  the  same  materials 
bat  had  it  made  by  the  same  pattern.  A  little 
attention,  of  which  be  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged,  that  a  religion  which  produced  such 
admirable  effects,  could  not  be  so  mischievous  a 
principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  be  an 
*nert  principle.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  ven- 
ture,  and  changed  tlie  discourse  when  the  look 
was  not  encouraging.  She  never  tired  him  with 
lectures,  never  intruded  serious  discourse  un- 
seasonably, nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  be  has 
resumed  ;  and  frequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In  < 
this  choice  she  exercises  the  nicest  discretion, 
selecting  such  as  may  gently  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
so  elegantly  written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste. 
In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

*  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  bus- 
band's  relish  for  books  of  piety,  he  is  forming 
her's  to  polite  literature.  She  herself  often  pro- 
poses an  amusing  book,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity,  he  oflcn  proposes  some  pious  one  m  re- 
turn. Thus  their  mutual  sacrifices  are  mutual 
benefits.  She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  and  ho  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  former  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
.he  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.  He  is 
become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
character.  There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what keeps  him  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  the  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  own  mind ;  nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel  the 
force.' 

Lady  Belfield,  afler  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
ed that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  be  en. 
abled  to  profit  by  such  an  affecting  example  of 
the  power  of  genuine  religion  as  his  wife  exhi- 
bited ;  confessing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
guments.  Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
invite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  George 
Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
groat  promise,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
us  as  a  young  man  in  whose  welfare  lie  took  a 
lively  concern,  and  on  the  right  formation  of 
whoso  character  much  would  depend,  as  ho  had 
a  large  estate,  and  the  family  interest  in  the 


counter  would  give  him  a  very  oonsiderable  in 
fluence ;  to  this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  give  a  right  direction.  We 
next  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  I 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  engagin*; 
young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  will  hereai\er  ripen  into  friend- 
ship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Thx  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  dinne>. 
The  conversation  afler  wards  happened  to  turn  on 
the  value  of.  human  opinion,  and  Sir  John  Be). 
field  made  the  hackneyed  observation,  that  ti 
desire  of  obtaining  it  should  never  be  discouraged, 
it  being  highly  useful  as  a  motive  of  action. 

*  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has  its 
uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  most  be 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men ;  a  world 
wbich  is  itself  governed  by  low  motives.  But 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  principle  of 
action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse  to  Christianity,  that 
our  Saviour  himself  assigns  it  as  a  powerfu] 
cause  of  men*s  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  con- 
fessing  him,  because  they  loved  the  praise  of  men. 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separation 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Tlie 
ancient  philosopiiers  have  led  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  things,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the  light  o^ 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  carried  them 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  these  in. 
stances  of  their  superiority  ;  but  of  an  indiffer. 
ence  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human  applause, 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and.self-suflicient  pride,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance.* 

*  And  yet/  said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember  Seneca 
says  in  one  of  bis  epistles,  that  no  man  expresses 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  who 
forfeits  the  repute  of  being  a  good  man,  that  he 
may  not  forfeit  the  conscience  of  being  such.* 

*  They   might,*   replied   Mr.  Stanley,  *  inci- 
dentally express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a  well 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expression, 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm  ;  they  might  declaim 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  in  the  burst 
of  indignation  excited  by  a  recent  loss  of  popiv 
larity  ;  but  I  question  if  they  ever  once  acted 
upon  it.     I  question  if  Marius  himself,  sitting: 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  felt  it 
Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  incul- 
cated as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it.................it  was  *  against  the 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.* 

Sir  John,  '  Yet  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  one  of  their 
authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  gods.* 

Stanley,    ^Yes — but  the  divine  approbation 
alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  divine  • 
revelation.* 

*  Nothing  seems  more  difficult,*  said  I,  *  tu 
settle  than  the  standard  of  right  Every  man 
has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers 
as  of  universal  application.    One  makes  his  own 
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tester,  desires  md  appetites,  his  rule  of  right ; 
UMtner  the  example  of  certain  individuals,  &IIi- 
ble  Kke  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
rality, the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
lashionable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  John.  *  Bat  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  .allowable  indulgence  and 
criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conscientious 
man,  if  he  bo  not  constitutionally  temperate,  br 
babttnaUy  firm,  most  be  poisoned  with  solicitude, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed. 
log'  his  limits.* 

Stanley,  *  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  a  Christian,  we  well  know,  are  not  lef\ 
to  depend  on  oonstitational  temperance,  or  ha- 
bitual firmness.  These  are,  as  the  young  Nu- 
midian  says, 

Ferfections  tliat  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

There  ie  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prevent  the 
solicitude  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jealous  over 
oarsehres ;  to  be  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  our  lawful  limits ;  in  short,  and  that  is 
the  only  infallible  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
scientious practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do^  and  thiiik,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  God*s 
word.' 

Sir  John,  *  The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
perfection  which  that  rule  requires,  sometimes 
discourages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  hopeless. 

Dr.  Barloio,  *  That  is,  Sir,  because  they  take 
op  with  a  kind  j>f  hearsay  Christianity.  Its  re- 
puted  pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themselves.  They  rest  on  the 
surface. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
see  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
is  a  Spirit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. All  that  he  requires  us  to  do,  be  enables 
OS  to  perform.  He  does  not  presnribe  *  rules* 
without  famishing  as  with  arms.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
stance of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to  have 
no  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low observed :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re- 
probating  wicked  actions,  few,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  which 
lurks  in  the  heart  To  this  the  Bible  particu- 
larly directs  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  actiong  are 
flagitious,  but  that  *6od  ib  not  in  all  his 
thougktt*  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly worldly  man.  ThoM  who  are  given  up 
completely  to  the  world,  to  its  maxims,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  God.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  providcnce,'to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly 
as  offensive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Exeesetsive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of  mo 
ney,  or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks 
up  tfiat  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
hausts that  vigour,  ntarves  that  zeal,  with  which 
a  Christian  should  devote  himself  to  serve  his 
Maker. 

*  Pray  observe,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates,  but 
of  decent  characters;  men  who,  while  thcv  arc 


pursuing,  with  keeft  intenseness,  the  great  ob> 
jects  of  their  attachment,  do  not  deride  or  e^eu 
totally  neglect  religious  observances  ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  some  old 
scraps  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
and  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  ac- 
cumulation, or  schemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
these  several  pui suits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  to  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sure may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  che- 
rished  may  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  be 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indiffere  ue  to  eternal  things,  a  spirit  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  restless  pur- 
suits.* 

*  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Doctor,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,'  'iiis  taking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity ;  it  is  an  apostacy 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ,  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  heaven  ;  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  lo  the 
saints  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  low  standard  of  prac- 
tical virtue  which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  We  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  wo 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divmo  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  after 
perfection,  no  stretching  forward  aAer  that  ho. 
liness  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  specifically 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  higher  than  the  principle  which 
inspires  it;  that  the  habits  will  be  superior  ts 
the  motives  which  govern  them.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  Selfishness,  security,  and  sen 
suality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  last  times.  In  alluding  tu  the  ante, 
diluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  be 
named  in  the  Gospel  as  thmgs  censurable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abuse  of  them 
was  tending  to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
describe  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  He  speaks  of  eating,  no*, 
gluttony  ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication  ;  of  mar- 
riago,  not  licentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trans, 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deodness  to  the  concerns  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  pleasures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi- 
cate a  state  of  safety,  even  where  gross  acts  of 
vice  may  be  rare.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  many 
instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that  the  mo* 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  he  judgrd,  but  by  .i 
general  aversencss  and  indifferoncc  to  real  reli. 
pion.  A  few  examples  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  hut  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  nrw  re. 
mark,  that  more  men  arc  undone  by  an  exres- 
sivo  isdulgeiioo  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 
commission  of  avowed  sins.* 
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Sir  John.  *  How  happy  are  those,  who,  by 
ilieir  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
difficulties!* 

SianUy,  *  My  dear  Belfield  where  are  those 
privileged  beings  ?  It  is  one  sad  proof  of  human 
infirmity,  that  the  best  men  have  continually 
these  things  to  struggle  with.  What  makes  the 
difference  is,  that  those  whom  we  call  good  men 
struggle  on  to  the  end,  while  the  others,  not  see- 
ing the  danger  do  not  struggle  at  all.* 

*•  Christians,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  who  would 
strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
Terminus,  who  defined  their  limits,  should  ne- 
ver  recede;  the  first  step  of  his  .  ♦r-^at,  they 
said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 

Sir  John,  *  But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  I  had 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  over- 
value the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  its  pleasures  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
standing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxious 
regard  for  its  good  opinion  !* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  among  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  among 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vani- 
ty  ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
vanity  a  trivial  fault.  And  over  estimation  of 
character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  ia  a  weak- 
ness from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
strict  religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
most  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  possess  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
their  supremo  aim  and  end.* 

Sir  John.  *  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
ciple, it  remains  that  you  suggei^t  its  cure.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *•  I  believe  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
tliousfhts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  of  At<  es. 
tiinato  o^  that  world  on  which  we  so  fondly  sot 
our  affections,  and  whose  approbation  wc  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  object  of  our  ambition.* 

Sir  John.  *I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish, should  have  been  poor,  and  ncglrctod 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  tiam- 
pled  on  the  great  things  of  this  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  thiH  obligation  extends  to  hivS  followers,  nor 
that  we  arc  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  hn  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the  wealth 
and  (xrandeur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imi- 
tate him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  We  are  not  indeed  called  to  re- 
semble him  in  his  external  cirrumstanccs.  It  is 
not  our  boundeu  duty  to  bo  necessarily  exposed 
^o  the  same  contempt;  nor  are  wc  obliged  to 
embrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  seems  a 
natural  consequenceof  our  Christian  profession, 
Uiat  the  things  which  he  despised,  we  should 


not  venerate  {  the  vankJet  he  trampled  on, 
should  not  admire;  the  world  which  he  ceo- 
sured,  we  ought  not  to  idolize;  the  ease  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  highly  ; 
the  fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet — Surely  the  followers  of  him 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,'  should 
not  seek  their  highest  gratification  from  the  flat- 
tery and  applause  of  men.  The  truth  is,  in  all 
discourses  on  this  subject,  we  are  compelled 
continually  to  revert  to  fhe  observation  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  heart.  And 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  his  situation,  yet  the 
precept  is  clear  and  direct,  respecting  the  tem- 
per by  which  we  should  be  governed. 

*  Let-the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus.*  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to 
possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  dis- 
dained, we  should  possess  them  as  tkonffh  we 
possessed  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  liberal 
permission  to  use  them  as  his  gift,  and  to  his 
glory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  supreme 
objects  of  our  attachment.  In  the  same  manner 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  the 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  9on, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  1  have  to 
give  to  the  poor;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  by 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  commands,  to 
practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  suffering  and  renouncing,  aa 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  really 
his  will.* 

CHAP.  XX. 

Tm  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the  in 
teresting  conversation  of  the  evening  were  crur 
elly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards.  *  Sir, 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *  do  yoi 
know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  Hall  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  ?  He  is  a  cou- 
sin of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach 
man  brought  home  the  news  from  thence  yes. 
terday.     I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but  all 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  iaa  lord, and 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  emmgh 
for  her.     Indeed,  Sir,  lliey  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  Huspected.  *  Does  he  visit 
here  then,  Edwards,'  said  I,  *  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.' — *  No  Sir.'  said  he,  •  but 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton's.'  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Lucilla  meet  a  man 
at  another  honse  !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandes- 
tine engatfementl  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  lie  capable 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine, why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  V 

These,  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  .a  wake 
the  wholo  nifiht  To  acquit  Lucilla,  Edward's 
story  made  difficult ;  to  condemn  her,  my  heart 
found  impossible.  Ont  moment  1  blamed  my 
own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  mc  back 
from  making  any  proposal,  and  the  next,  I  wae 
glad  that  the  delay  would  enable  mo  to  sifl  the 
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trn(b,  aod  to  probe  ber  character.  *  If  I  do  not 
find  consistency  here/  said  I,  *  I  shall  renounce 
9JI  confidence  in  human  virtue.* 

I  aroee  early  and  went  to  indulge  my  medita- 
tions in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  sitting 
^nder  the  favourite  oak.  I  was  instantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  but  seeing 
m  book  in  bis  hand,  I  feared  to  interrupt  him ; 
and  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 
acquired  more  composure — He  called  after  me, 
and  invited  me  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations  !  How  in- 
consistent were  my  feelings!  How  much  at 
variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart !  The 
man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wished  to  confer  in- 
vited me  to  a  conference.  With  a  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  agitated  with  an  uncertainty  which 
I  had  as  mach  reason  to  fear  might  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed  ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seize  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
prseenied  itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however  convinced  me  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
for  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  Staunton's  sub- 
feet  was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigneid  diffidence, 
and  a  hesiUtion  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 
ray  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im- 
pbred  permission  to  address  her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said,  *  We  will  talk  of  tliis  some 
future  day.*  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in- 
stantly sunk  my  spirits.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,*  said  I  to  my - 
selfl  *  Happy  Lord  Steunton  !*  He  saw  my 
distress,  and  taking  my  hand  with,  the  utmost 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  said,  My  dear 
young  friend,  content  yourself  for  the  present 
with  the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
affection.  This  is  a  very  early  declaration. 
You  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  you 
do  not  yet  know,*  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
fanita.' 

*  Only  tell  me,  My  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  a  little 
re-assured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *  that  when 
yoa  know  all  mine,  yon  will  not  reject  me. 
Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repugnance— that 
you  have  no  other  views — that  Miss  Stanley  has 
no  other  *  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — the 
excess  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
know  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  attechrocnt.  For 
myself^  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
Yoa  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  You 
are  endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit, 
and  by  my  tender  friendship  for  your  beloved 
father.  But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  snd* 
den  resolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
daughter's  affection,  before  you  ask  it  of  her. 
Remain  here  another  nvonth  as  my  welcome 
guest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
month  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interest  in  lier*s ;  we  will 
then  resume  the  subject.* 

*  But,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  ^  is  not  Lord  Stenn- 
ton — '  *  Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  he.  *  Though 
we  are  both  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  politimd 
principles,  yet  when  the  competition  is  for  the 


happiness  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  virtue 
both  Lucilla  and  her  father  think  with  Duhiont 
that 

•A  lord 
*  Opposed  against  a  man,  ii  but  a  man. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
In  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  but  joy  into  mv  heart.  My 
spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla !  To  be  permitted  to  altacli  my 
self  to  her  !  To  be  sure  her  heart  was  not  en 
gsged !  To  bo  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
nnder  the  same  roof  with  her — to  see  her — to 
hear  her — to  talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happi- 
ness  so  great  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  lo  re- 
pine,  because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tern. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stenley  soon  after.  I  perceived 
by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal  had  been  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  teke  her  hand,  and  with  the  most 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
— her  good  offices.  •  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,*  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re- 
hellion,  if  through  my  encouragement  you 
should  violate  your  engagements  with  him. 
*  But,'  added  she,  kindlv  pressing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me.  Mr. 
Stenley's  sentimente  on  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  bat  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  With  a  tear  ia 
her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  ot 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart  from 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  after  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  passion  for  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them.-^Their  penetration  had  left 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  ^  I  own,'  said  he,  *  there  is 
some  danger  of  your  success.'  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  7 — *  You 
have  every  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  '  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
esUte  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  can  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whose  heart  is  as  free  as 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles 
and  blushes  whenever  you  are  telking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
same  cage  with  you.' 

*  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
Lady  Belfield—*  alFis  likely  to  go  on  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident  No  diffi 
culties,  nor  adventures  to  heighten  the  interest 
No  cruel  stiep-dame,  no  tyrant  father,  no  capri- 
cious mistress,  no  moated  castle,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  treacherous  spy,  no  formidable 
rival,  not  so  much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge 
I  fbar,  to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene. 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  respecting  Lord 
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Staunton,  and  owned  how  much  it  had  disturbed 
me.  *That  bo  admires  her,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *i8  notorious.  That  his  addresses  have 
not  been  encouraged,  I  have  also  heard,  but  not 
from  the  family.  As  to  Lucilla,  she  is  the  last 
^irl  that  would  erer  insinuate  even  to  me,  to 
whom  she  is  so  unreserved,  that  she  had  reject- 
ed so  j^reat  an  offer.  I  have  heard  her  express 
herself  with  an  indi|rnation,  foreign  to  bo'  gene- 
ral mildness,  against  women  who  are  guilty  of 
this  fashionable,  this  dishonourable  indelicacy.* 

•  Well,  but  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  •  you  must 
positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to  diversify 
the  business.  It  will  give  interest  to  your  coun- 
tenance, and  patlios  to  your  manner,  and  ten- 
derness to  your  accent. — And  you  must  forget 
all  attentions,  and  neglect  all  civilities.  And 
you  must  appear  absent,  and  distrait  and  reveur; 
csperiaiiy  while  your  fate  hangs  in  some  sus' 
pense. — And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  re- 
peat Tibullus,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when 
you  are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And 
you  must  wander  in  the  grore  by  moon -shine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and  the 
Naiads — Oh !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — You  must 
make  the  woods  vocal  with  the  name  of  Lucilla ; 
luckily  *tis  such  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won*t 
be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.  I  have  gone  through 
it  all,  Charles,  and  know  every  high  way  and 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  however, 
be  serious  for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  afler  ten 
years  union,  Lady  Beliield  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 

How  mach  the  wift  ii  dearer  than  the  bride.' 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  sofl  eyes  at  this  tender 
oompUment 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  croes 
the  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of  her,  I  could 
not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John*8  favourite  poet. 

There  doth  beauty  dwell, 
There  most  conspicuous,  even  in  outward  shape, 
Wliere  dawns  the  high  expreaaion  of  a  mind. 

•  This  is  yery  fine,'  said  Sir  John,  sarcasti- 
eally;  *I  admire  all  yon  young  enthusiastic 
phifoeopfaers,  with  your  intellectual  refinement 
You  pretend  to  be  captivated  only  with  mind, 
I  obMrve,  however,  that  previous  to  vour  rap. 
turea,  you  always  take  care  to  get  this  mind 
lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  form.  This  men- 
tal  beauty  ia  always  prudently  enshrined  in  some 
elegant  corporeal  frame  before  it  is  worshipped. 
I  should  be  ^lad  to  see  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ugly  woman.  I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall 
into  ecstacies  in  descanting  on  the  mind  of  your 
grand. mother.'    A(\er  some  further  irony,  they 

efl  me  to  indn]|fe  my  meditations,  in  the  na- 
«ure  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made  so  plea. 
i«nt  a  revolution. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Thk  oooTeraation  of  two  men  bred  at  the  Mkiiie 


school  or  college,  when  they  happen  to  meet 
aflerwards,  is  commonly  unmteresting,  not  to 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third   person,  as  involving 
local  circumstances  in  which  he  has  no  concern 
But  this  ws^s  not  always  the  case  since  the  meet- 
ing  of  my  two  friends. — Something  was  gt^Om 
rally  to  be  gained  by  their  communications  eycn 
on  these  unpromising  topics. 

At  breakfkst,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Sir  John,  yoa 
will  see  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  coliega 
acqaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  he  does  not 
commonly  live  at  the  family  house  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  place  be  has  in 
Buckinghamshire,  ho  comes  among  us  periodi. 
cally  to  receive  his  rents.  He  always  invitea 
himself,  for  his  society  is  not  the  most  engaging.' 

•  I  heard,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  he  became 
a  notorious  profligate  afler  he  left  Cambridge, 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  ever  since  we 
parted  there.  But  I  was  glad  to  learn  lately 
that  he  has  become  quite  a  reformed  man.' 

•  He  is  so  far  reformed,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  licentious.  But  in 
laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he  has  taken  up 
successively  those  which  he  thought  better 
suited  to  the  successive  stages  of  hie  progresat 
As  he  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habits  and 
connections,  ambition  became  his  governing  pas- 
sion ;  he  courted  public  favour,  thirsted  for  place 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obliqni- 
ties  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to  ob- 
tain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  answer,  and 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  ambition, 
wonders  men  will  wound  their  consciences  and 
renounce  their  peace  for  vain  applause   and 

*  the  bubble  reputation. — His  sole  delight  at  pre- 
sent, I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  reading 
controversial  divinity.  Avarice  has  supplanted 
ambition,  just  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 

*  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  passing  from 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  nneaaj 
state  of  mind,  ho  dropped  in  by  accident  where 
a  famous  irregular  preacher  was  disseminating 
his  Antinomian  doctrines.  Caught  by  his  ve- 
hement  but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
an  alluring  doctrine,  which  promised  mu(£ 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothing- 
but  fallacious  tenet.  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  is  be- 
come a  more  respectable  man  in  his  conduct, 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  lately  seen  him, 
if  his  present  state  may  tiot  be  rather  worse 
than  his  former  ones. 

*  in  the  two  previous  stages,  he  was  disturb- 
ed  and  dissatisfied.  Here  he  has  taken  up  his 
rest  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not  probabte 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  him,  oi 
true  religion  draw  him.  He  sometimes  attends 
public  worship,  but  as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it 
bat  the  sernmn  of  much  value,  it  is  only  whoa 
he  likes  the  preacher.  He  has  little  notion  of 
the  respect  due  to  established  institutions,  and 
does  not  heartily  like  any  preoomposed  forms  o** 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.  Ho 
reads  such  religious  books  only  as  tend  to  es- 
Ubiish  hb  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  disputes 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points.  Bot  an  ac- 
cumulating Christian,  and  a  Christian  wbo«  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulation,  is  said  to  be  niu 
ebaritable,  and  even  sooMwhat  oppressive,  is 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  an  aaamalf 
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WDich  I  cannot  comprehend.  Covetousness  is, 
IS  I  said,  a  more  creditable  vice  than  Ned*s  for- 
mer  ones,  bat,  for  that  very  reason  more  danger- 
ous/ 

*  From  this  sober  vice,*  said  I,  *  proceeded  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  haman  wick, 
edness :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Judas,  in  his 
direfal  treason,  was  instigated  by  malice,  (t  is 
observable,  that  when  our  Saviour  names  this 
sin,  it  is  with  an  emphatical  warning,  as  know- 
ing its  mischief  to  be  greater  because  its  scan- 
dal was  less.  Not  content  with  a  single  caution, 
be  doablea  his  exhortation,  *  Take  heed  and  be- 
ware of  coTCtousness.* 

Afler  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  against  covetousness,  a  sin 
to  which  I  believe  no  one  here  is  addicted.  Let 
OS  not,  however,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
guilty  of  a  vice,  to  which,  as  we  have  no  natural 
bias, so  in  not  committing  it,  we  resist  no  tempta- 
limi.  What  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex- 
changing  a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  or  a  scan- 
daVins  for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation ; 
or  if  yoa  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is  not 
eon  version.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his  ne- 
ohew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had  lately 
entered  at  the  university,  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare  him  for  holy  orders.  He  was  a  well-dis- 
posed young  man,  but  his  previous  education 
was  said  to  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
he  was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  had 
two  reasons  for  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
the  first  place,  he  fancied  it  was  the  cheapest 
pTofessioD,  and  in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to 
infuse  into  him  some  particalar  opinions  of  his 
own,  which  he  wished  to  dissemmate  through 
his  nephew.  Sir  George  Aston  having  accident- 
ally called,  be  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
Barlow  was  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  observations,  soon  enabled 
lis  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  altered  no* 
thing  bat  his  language*  He  seemed  evidently 
more  ftmd  of  controversy  than, of  truth,  and  the 
whole  tarn  of  his  conversation  indicated  that  he 
derived  his  religions  security  rather  from  the 
adoption  of  a  party  than  from  the  implantation 
of  a  new  principle.  *  His  discoarse  is  altered,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley  to  me  afVerwards,  *  l^ut  I  great. 
ly  fear  his  heart  and  afibctions  remain  un- 
dianged.* 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his  two 
aeademical  guests,  particularly  yoang  Tyrrel, 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  learn 
tng,  more  especially  clerical  learning. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  satis- 
faction I  had  felt  in  seeing  sueh  a  happy  union 
of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
lately  dined  at  the  6rove,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Li- 
terature is  an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
best  thing  a  man  has.  It  cannot  surelv  be  an 
e9bnee  to  our  Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his 
highest  natural  gif\,  our  reason.  In  pious  men 
H  is  peculiarly  important,  as  the  neglect  of  such 
caltivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  error  in  religion,  and  given  much  just 
offence  to  the  irreligious,  who  are  very  sharp- 


sighted  to  the  faults  of  pious  characters.  I, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tone  of 
literature  now  prevailing,  especially  in  bo  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  dcficiency.of 
learning  in  some  of  their  well-meaning  prede- 
cessors having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves, but  religion  also  into  contempt,  especially 
with  men  who  have  only  learning. 

7^rr«{.  *  I  say  nothing  against  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury  ;  nor 
in  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  his  cre- 
dit by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiencies 
of  his  art;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  because 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  mischief.  But  I 
see  no  use  of  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  is 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.' 

Mr,  Stanley.  *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
low's various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  he 
exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the  great 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  learning  is  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  usefbl,  I  cannot  wish  him 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  his 
religion  without  diminishing  its  good  effects.* 

T\frreL  *  You  will  allow  that  those  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles,  ha^ 
none  of  t^*s  vain  learning.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the  de- 
spisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were  illite- 
rate. The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  position 
to  which  it  can  never  apply,  the  vindication  of 
an  unlettered  clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark 
but  not  the  less  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wis- 
dom  of  Grod  chose  to  accomplish  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  tc 
prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itselt. 
But  if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity  now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  situations,  so 
there  may  be  a  proportionable  difference  allow- 
ed in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always 
remain  in  obscurity,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
his  being  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John,  *  What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  dei^ise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued  except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them :  and  it  b  worthy  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious nra. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was  not 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he  con- 
sidered as  rattier  personal,  said, '  Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
unlettered  men,  yet  those  instruments  who  were 
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lu  be  employed  in  servicos  sin^^ularly  difficult, 
the  Almijrhty  condescended  partly  to  fit  for 
tiitiir  peculiar  wurk  by  great  human  attain- 
ments? The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
broug^ht  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Moses, 
who  u'as  destined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great 
legislator,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  learned  nation  then  existing.  The 
Jewish  law-^iver,  though  under  the  guidance  of 
inspiration  itself,  did  not  fill  his  station  the 
worse  for  this  preparatory  instruction.  To  how 
important  a  use  the  Apostle  converted  hia  erudi. 
tion,  we  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  most 
learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the  polite  Athe- 
nians by  coarse  upbraiding,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  own  ground.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power, 
ful  reasoning  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped  !  With  what 
temper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
shallow  theology  I  Had  he  been  as  unacquainted 
with  their  religion,  as  they  were  with  hia^  he 
had  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  on  which 
to  build  his  instruction.  He  seized  on  the  in- 
scription of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  his  knowledge  o€  their  errors, 
he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  made  their  poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  be  would  not  have  been 
able  to  explode  if  he  had  not  understood  it,  a 
thesis  from  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection:  thus  soflening  their  prejudices 
and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  superiority  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which  they 
so  highly  valued  themselves.  By  the  same  so- 
oer  discretion,  accurate,  reasoning,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  a  favourable  judgment  from  king 
Agrippa.* 

Dr,  Barlow.  *  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
c]ergyman*s  life  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
devoted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  allerwards 
discover  its  comparative  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  a  less  difficult  sacrifice  for  St  Paul  to  pro- 
fess  that  he  renounced  all  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
all  things  as  dross  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  the  empty  scale.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters  of  Greek  literature,  decUred  that  the  chief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  possess- 
ing it  lip  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Solden  and 
Grotius,  and  Pascal  and  Salmasius,  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without  being  suspect- 
ed of  professional  prejudice,  as  none  of  them 
were  clergymen,  while  they  warmly  recom- 
mended  to  others,  that  learning,  of  which  they 
,  themselves  were  the  most  astonishing  examples, 
at  the  same  time  dedicating  their  lives  to  the 
advanoemeot  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say, 
to  hear  tbem  acknowledge  that  their  learning 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 
piomote  Christianity,  and  to  have  something  to 
saeri6ce  for  its  sake.' 


Tyrrel.  *  I  can  willingly  allow  that  a  poet,  s 
dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the  works 
of  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  with  some  profit, 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  can  have 
any  just  ground  for  studying  a  Pagan  critic,  is 
to  me  quite  inconceivable.* 

Stanley,   '  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  sermon  Is 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  plan,  aa 
well  as  a  poem.     It  requires  too,  something  of 
the  same  unity,  arrangement,  divisions  and  lucid 
order  as  a  tragedy  ;  something  of  the  exordium 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  orator.     I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  should  al> 
ways  understand  it    And  a  discreet  clergyman, 
especially  One  who  is  to  preach  before  auditors 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentive  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaintance  with 
Longinus  and  Quintilian  than  a  dramatic  poet 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  to  a  cer> 
tain  degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  and  a 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  piety;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  thenv 
selves  on  the  models  of  eood  "writers.* 

*  Writing,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  degree 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  as  no 
man  is  allowed  to  set  np  in  an  ordinary  trade 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  its 
myateritBy  (the  word,  I  think,  used  in  inden 
turcs,)  so  no  man  should  set  up  for  a  writer,  till 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  afler  all,  if 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  inefficient 
book  ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may,  he  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  and  indi- 
gested one.* 

Tyrrel.  *■  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  Chris, 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  and 
human  wisdom  folly.* 

Stanley,  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  he 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  using* 
it  as  a  means  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  ulti* 
mate  object  Learning  in  a  clergyman  witbooi 
religion  is  dross,  is  nothing;  not  so  religion 
without  learning.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though  deficient  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in  seal  and  piety 
but  the  good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertion 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  learning.  Their  labours  are  beneficial 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent  The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  often  does  work  by  feeble  instruments; 
and  divine  truth  by  its  own  omnipotent  energy, 
can  effect  its  own  purposes.  But  particular  in- 
stances do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  instrument 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  sharpen 
ed  for  lis  allotted  work.  Every  student  shoald 
be  emolonsly  watchful  that  he  cfoes  not  diminish 
the  stock  of  professional  credit  by  his  idleness  * 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  individual  exertion, 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  clernry 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  to  be 
the  most  learned  body  in  the  world.* 

Dr.  Barlow.   •  What  Mr.  Stanley  hat  nid  of 
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Jba  Yiloe  of  knowledge,  does  not  at  all  militate 
against  such  fundamental  prime  tratha — *  This 
IS  eternal  life  to  know  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  be  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
save  Jesus  Christ — ^The  natural  man  cannot 
faisaD  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,*  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  passages.* 

T^ml»  ^Aje,  Doctor,  now  yon  talk  a  little 
more  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  asserted,  you  are 
aJ  of  yon  such  adTocates  for  human  reason  and 
human  learning,  as  to  gi?e  an  air  of  paganism 
%» yonr  sentiments.* 

l^anUff*  ^It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 
lioogli  it  abases  the  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris, 
lianily  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 
iiseovery,  or  the  disquisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
immediate  revelation.  Those  who  adopt  your 
vay  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
nittd,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
Wart,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
knman  fiiculties.  God  expects,  in  his  most 
ki^hl?  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
rftbeir  natural  powers;  and  if  any  human  being 
has  n  stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
tad  jndgm^it  than  another,  it  is  a  religioas 
dergyman.  Christianity  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  gifUt  but  turns  them  into  their 
proper  cfaanneL 

*One  distinction  has  often  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions  and  senses ;  the 
divine  friend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
his  rational  powers— <is  eyes  of  tfour  under- 
Mtmndmg  being  enUghUned^  says  the  Apostle.^ 

Here  I  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minariee  of  our  church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel. 
dom  mentioned  without  the  epithet  j'lidti^tM 
being  prefixed  to  it  Yet  does  Hooker  want 
fervour? — Does  Hooker  want  zeal?— Does 
Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God? 

Sir  John.  *  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illite. 
rats  preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
that  there  was  all  the  confusion  of  Babel,  with- 
lut  the  gift  of  tongues.' 

SianUy.  *  And  yet  that  party  produced  some 

i.eat  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  men. 
Bat  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
period  a  Utile  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi- 
gies of  erudition,  the  old  Bishops  and  other  di- 
vines of  our  Church.  They  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what  too  profuse  of  their  learning  in  their  dis- 
eoorses,  or  rather  they  were  so  brimful,  that 
they  involuntarily  overflowed.  A  juster  taste, 
in  our  time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,  which 
then  not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  it 
self  into  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  proved  uey  had  it,  and  as 
Dryden  said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
too  much  wit,  *  after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 

*  We  mav  justly,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  the  re- 
finement of  modern  taste,  censure  their  prolixity, 
and  ridicule  their  redundancies ;  we  may  smile 
at  their  divisions,  nrhich  are  numberless;  and 
at  their  subdivisions,  which  are  endless :  we 
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may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some- 
timea  produced  perplexity.  But  let  us  confess 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modem 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn;  and 
to  iUustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volumnious  folios 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  long 
life!' 

'  The  method,*  said  I,  *  whieh  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the  very  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader, yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial  ?  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

Tyrrel,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
faith.* 

Stanley,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weight  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  &at  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  that  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subserviency  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  for  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures  a  Qiergy" 
man  should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  some  insight  into  remote  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  especislly  the  Jewish,  he 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
commend  that,  it  being  the  history  of  his  own 
immediate  precession.  It  is  therefore  requisite, 
not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction, 
but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  stu^rd  against 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

T^rreU  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint 
ed  with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  con- 
corn  I  albw  it  I  will  go  fbrther.  The  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — ^Reason  has 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  difference 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  souice 
of  illumination.* 

7)frrd.  *  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  can 
help  it,  1*11  never  attend  your  accomplished 
clergyman.* 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  completed 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment — Besides  what 
we  call  book  learning,  there  is  another  species 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
are  sadly  deficient;  I  mean  an  acquaintance 
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with  human  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  study  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in/he  art  of  instruction ;  one  kind  of  knowledge 
reflecting  light  upon  the  other.  The  knowledge 
of  mankmd,  then,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  is, 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribmg  the  little 
success  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
nistry of  even  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grand  ingredient  It  will  diminish  the  use  they 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli- 
gion,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Tarious  modifi. 
cations  of  the  human  character  to  which  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  fbw 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachers. 
Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  chance  than  to  skilL  With- 
out this  knowledge,  warned  by  Christian  affec- 
tion, guided  by  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Christian  meekness,  a  clergyman 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers ; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine who  have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  the 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis- 
tempers of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  falsifying,  or  abridging,  or  soflening,  or  dis- 
guising, any  truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  forni,  communicating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.  Some 
good  men  seem  sadly  to  forget  that  precept — 
makiTig  a  difference — for  they  act  as  if  all  cha- 
racters  were  exactly  alike.* 

TyrreL  *  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gospels.' 

Stanley,  *  Far  from  it  But  though  truth  is 
single,  the  human  character  is  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addressed  with  advan- 
(tage  if  it  be  not  well  understood.  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  said  so  much  on  such  a  subject  in 
presence  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  is  silent  through 
'delicacy.  I  will  onl^  add,  that  a  learned  young 
clergyman  is  not  driven  for  necessary  relaxa- 
'tion  to  improper  amusements.  His  mind  will 
be  too  highly  set,  to  be  satisfied  with  those 
light  diversions  which  purloin  time  without  af- 
fording the  necessary  renovation  to  the  body 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
all  amusement  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 
higher  class  who  are  not  reliffions ;  and  it  will 
always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  standard 
of  intercourse  above  the  degrading  topics  of  di- 
version, sports  and  vulgar  gossip.* 

Dr,  Barltnt,  •  You  see,  Mr.  Tyrrol,  that  a 
prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defending 
himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assaulted.  If 
Mr.  Stanley*8  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 


sential  of  his  profession,  he  would  hate  beep 
the  first  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  and  tw 
flation  which  oflen  attend  learning,  when  noff 
governed  by  religion. — Learning  not  so  govern, 
ed  might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  thuB 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religion 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.* 

Sir  John  said,  smiling,  *  I  will  not  apply  to 
the  clergy,  what  Rasselas  says  to  Imlac,  afler  be 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberlees  qualities 
necessary  to  the  perfeeti<m  of  the  poetic  art-^ 
*Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a 
poet  ;* — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  lust,  I  wiU 
venture  to  assert  that  no  common  share  of  in- 
dustry and  zeal  will  qualify  a  young  student 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  have  indeed  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  As  it  relates  to  the 
clerical  ord^r ;  but  I  conceive  in  general,  that 
learning  is  the  beet  human  preservative  of  vir 
tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honour- 
ably adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it' 

*  Learning  too,*  said  I,  *  has  this  strong  re. 
commendation,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a  quality  on 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frequently 
set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem  to  do.' 

'  I  believe  indeed,*  replied  Sir  John,  ^  that  the 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industry  and  ae- 
vere  application  than  we  have.  Tnlly  calls  them 
the  imperatoruB  eirtnXes,  and  Alexander  said  that 
slaves  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  was  a 
most  roytd  thing  to  labour.' 

Stanley,  *It  has  been  the  error  of  sensible 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  learning 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  universally 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — ^This  has  perhaps 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
over  cultivating  learning,  that  they  do  not  euhi- 
vate  it  at  all.  Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
religious  employments,  and  intervals  there  most 
be  while  we  are  vested  with  these  frail  bodies, 
are  lan^id  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoccupatioo 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  impro- 
per indulges.* 

'  You  are  perfectly  right,*  said  Sir  John  ;  *  our 
worthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  illustration 
of  your  remark.  He  was  at  college  with  ns ; 
he  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge ;  has  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  not  only  adopted  a  religions  character, 
but  is  truly  pious.  As  he  is  much  in  earnest, 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  religious  reading.  But  as  be  is 
of  no  profession,  the  intermediate  hours  often 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  continues  to  lif<s 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  in. 
consistency  of  entering  into  its  p<ursuits ;  bnl 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mix  occasion, 
ally  with  general  society,  he  has  few  subjects  in 
common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  si. 
lent  in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which 
Hgion  is  not  the  professed  object  He  takes 
little  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discus- 
sion, however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothin|^ 

^  _  ,  but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  fklling  asleep 

•ftdnraate  for  clerical  learning  as  the  great  es- 1  At  the  same  time  he  scruples  not  to  violate  con- 
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iirtfiiicy  in  another  respect,  for  his  table  is  so 
elaborately  lozorxoos,  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  willingr  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
vhat  he  deducts  from  those  of  intellect* 

*  I  have  oflsn  thought,*  said  Mr.  Stanlejr,  *  of 
sending  him  Dr.  Barrow^s  three  Bermona  on  in- 
dmttry  in  our  adGng  aa  Chri§iian»f  induatry  a» 
gaUlemen^  and  industry  aa  acholara  ;  which  ser- 
mons, by  the  way,  I  intended  to  have  made  my 
son  read  at  least  onoe  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  mifht  see  the  consistency,  the  oompatabiJity, 
nay,  the  anakffy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  for- 
h  the     ■ 


I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
ovn  part  I  should  have  sedulouslv  laboured  to 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
favre  laboored  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
Mm  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
It  is  not  from  penury  of  mind,  nor  inability  to 
diitingnish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
ipplks  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
Gmn  above :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
idielter  from  the  ignominy  of*^  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani- 
ty  of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as- 
•idnoas  to  acquire.* 

Daring  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
sbssrve  Uw  different  impressions  made  on  the 
Blinds  of  our  two  college  guests.  Young  l^r- 
rd,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap- 
pTication,  had  been  taught  to  adopt  some  of  his 
aaele*s  dqgmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  beinpf 
wise^  greeuly  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
Ael  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  stu- 
dies, and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
ocrity of  intellect  while  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  tboi^  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
versd  in  his  ^lelligent  eyos,  evident  marki  of 
BBtisfiution,'in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
be  was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
gentlemen,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  jodgment  he  entertained  the  highest 
reveraneo.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration for  Christian  piotv  when  he  saw  it  so 
tedukMisly  practised  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man learning 


CHAP.  XXIi. 

DnuNG  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
Locilla,  though  she  commonly  observed  the 
most  profimnd  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
riveled  en  the  speaker*  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thought  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  wore,  and  as  quMtly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  speaking. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Belneld,  afterwards,  as 
We  were  walking  together,  how  modestly  fiatter- 
bg  her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
ing !  How  intelligent  her  silence  ■  How  well- 
fend  her  attention ! 


'  I  have  often  contrasted  it,*  replied  he,  *  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  readine  history,  or  any  or. 
dinary  book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employmenta 
It  amuses  themselves  and  gives  esse  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle;  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
passage  of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
interest,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick to  search  for  her  netting.pm,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato*s  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost, 
'  1*11  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Mscbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  thread-paper,  while  cardinal 
Beaufort '  dies,  and  makes  no  sign-*  Nay,  onoe 
I  remember  when  I  was  with  much  agitation 
hurrving  through  the  gazette  of  the  iMLttle  of 
Trandgar,  while  I  pronounced  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.* 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  this  inattention  most  betrays  wsnt  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  custom  would 
teach  these  ill-bred  women  '  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not* 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in- 
exhaustible topic  whenever  we  met  I  observed 
to  Sir  John,  *  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  fkmilies  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  heaoin 
to  be  cbaritabljT  busy.  That  though  they  ful- 
fUled  conscientiously  one  part  of  uie  Apostolic 
injunction,  that  of  *  giring,*  yet  they  failed  in 
the  other  clause,  that  of  itoing  it  *  with  simpli- 
city.*  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love 
with  benevolence.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  Is  always  re- 
gularly oovered  with  ^ans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  the  three-fbid  office  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sub- 
scription. She  is  so  full  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  reaA  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  every  other  person*s 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appears 
less  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.* 

•Nothing,*  said  I,  « corrects  Uiis  bustling 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed  up 
with  religion ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it 
flows  from  religion.  This  motive,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  energy,  augments  it;  but  it 
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corea  the  displavi  and  oonvertB  the  irritatioD  in- 
to a  principle.  It  transfers  the  actifity  from  the 
toDgae  to  the  heart  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity  which  '  blesses  twice.*  All  charity,  indeed, 
blesses  the  receiver;  but  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  gifer,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even  by  a  generous  mind,  from 
ostentation  and  parade  m  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.' 

*  In  Stanley's  family,'  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself^  and  makes  its  pro- 
f^sors  gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
oflen  fVequented  houses  where  {Measure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota- 
ries of  the  *  reeling  goddess,'  after  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples  I  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listlessnesa,  the  discontent — ^you  would  ra- 
ther  have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  80  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  compeUed  to  declare,  that  I 
never  saw  two  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  and  Happiness.* 

*  Your  testimony,  Sir  John,'  said  I,  *  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so  ex- 
perienced a  judge.  What  a  different  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
family.  What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi- 
cacy 18,  that  he  considers  the  Christian  temver 
as  so  considerable  a  part  of  Christianity.  Tnis 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  con- 
versation. I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  his  candour,  his  humility,  his  con- 
stant refbrence,  not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  condnet,  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
conscientioos  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable  construction 
of  every  ease  which  has  two  sides ;  '  his  simpli- 
city and  godly  sincerity ;'  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness under  dispensations  apparanUy  the  most 
unfavourable.' 

Here  Sir  John  lefl  me,  and  I  could  not  fbr- 
Dear  pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I  pro- 
ceeded  in  my  walk.—-!  reflected  witn  admira- 
tion  that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  oonversa' 
tion,  rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instead 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  ike  drop  and  tAe  jpiU^ 
he  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
oase  required,  to  objectors  to  the  dillbrent  parts 
of  Christianity;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  eataUishee  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  f^l  its  power  on  tibeir  own  heart,  but  de. 
ny  that  it  hie  any  suck  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  others ; — to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ;— to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law ; — ^to  Lady  Belfield  who  rests  on 
her  charities,— Sir  John  on  his  correctness, — 


Lady  Aston  on  her  aosteritiee ; — to  Hob  man 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stoutness  0/ 
his  orthodoxy ;  to  another  on  the  firmness  of  hie 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  hie 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  particulai 
view  to  their  individual  errors.    This  he  doee 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  to  the 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspecv 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  \n  those  other 
points,  which  not  being  attacked  he  does  not 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  had 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defend 
ed  with  equal  zeal  as  rel^ative  to  the  discussion. 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectionate 
warmth  of  heart,  .that  sympathizing  kindness, 
that  tenderness  of  feeling,  of  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  fancy  th^t  they  themselves  pos- 
sess the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harsh- 
ness, austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  relJgious 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristics. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  foeling 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  And 
oh  f  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  religion  stself^ 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  excellencies  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heart- folt  delight^from 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  have 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  stU)  mowe  ia 
timately  with  them. 


CHAP.  xxm. 

• 

Some  days  afler,'*^hile  we  were  converatag 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage ; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  win. 
dow  in  which  he  and  I  were  sitting,  said,  it 
was  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue. He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  our, 
fine  neighbours.  They  always  make  us  a  visit 
OS  soon  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  glose 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fi'esh  upon  them.  We 
have  always  our  regular  routine  of#Dnvenation. 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fiuhions  into 
Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Mis^  RatUe,  who  is  about 
PlKsbe's  are,  entertains  my  daughters  and  me 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.' 

Here  they  enteitd.  Afler  a  few  compliments. 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room ;  while  the  fine,  sprigbUy,  boisterous  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw  herself  back  00  the 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  bearing  of  her  lively  k»- 
quacity. 

•  Well,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  « 1 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  time 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  com- 
pleted the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  me 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  yon 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  girl.' 
'  Indeed,'  replied  she,  '  I  have  not  been  idfo,  if 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  many  things 
to  learn  you  know.  I  have  gone  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning German.  Then  comes  my  drawing-master, 
he  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers  and  shells,  and 
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to  draw  riuM  and  Mldin^,  and  to  take  riews. 
He  u  a  good  son],  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pic 
tares,  and  half  a  doxen  fire  screens  which  I 
b^|rui  for  mam  ma.  He  doe»  help  me  to  be  svre, 
bat  indeed,  I  do  somd  of  it  myself,  don*t  I,  mam- 
ma T  callins'  ont  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
moch  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daughter. 

'  And  then,*  parsned  the  young  prattler, '  I 
karn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  next  winter  I  shul  learn  modelling,  and 
etehinf  ,  and  engraving  in  raezzottnto  and  aqna- 
tinta,  tor  Lady  Di.  Dssh  learns  etching,  and 
mamma  ujs,  as  I  shall  have  a  better  fortane 
than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  J  shall  learn  every  thing 
she  does.  Then  I  have  a  dancing-master,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an- 
other who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
leam  the  waltz,  and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
leg  already  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  sing- 
ing-master, and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
harp,  and  another  for  the  piano- forte.  And 
what  little  time  I  can  spare  from  ihewo  principal 
things,  I  give  by  odd  mmutes  to  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  attend  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  as  I 
am  not  yet  come  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
evenings ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I 
shall  learn.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  fiist  from 
one  thing  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
&irly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
I  should  hate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  I  shanH  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard. 


said  she,  twitching  my  aria,  rather  roughly,  by 
way  of  recalling  *my  attention,  which  bowevef 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  bow  run  out  her  London  mate* 
rials,  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished  a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority 
This  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
and  daughter  having  exhausted  their  different 
topics  of  difoonrse  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order,  to  enrich  everj  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  whick 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  lod 
her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  intt 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the  Diekey.  I  al* 
ways  protest  I  never  wiU  ride  with  any  body 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  ever  so  &r.*  So  say* 
Ing,  with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despised  my  assistanoe,  the  litde  hoyden  waa 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me^ 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  firiend. 

iThen  with  a  voioe,  emulating  that  which, 
wnen  passing  by  Charing-Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehicle,  whoA 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fiiir  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  on, 
coachman !'  He  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight 
*  Here  is  a  mass  of  acooroplishments,*  said  I, 


for  as  soon  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give  it  all  up, 

except  music  and  dancing.*  *•  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  corn- 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a  I  mon  sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 


smile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishments  Phesbe,  who 
had  less  self-controul,  was  on  thi  very  verge  of 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  where  this  species  is  indigenous,  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel 
much  astonishment  at  this  specimen,  which, 
however,  he  sat  contemplating  with  philosophi- 
cal, but  discriminating  coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  good  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
•leganoe  of  Lneilla. 

*  I  should  be  afraid.  Miss  Rattle,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  laboura,  yon 
fid  not  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Surely 
you  never  sleep  7* 

'  Oh  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,*  said  she ;  *  my 
life  is  not  quite  so  bard  and  moping  as  you  fancy. 
What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
mamma,  and  seeing  sights,  and  the  park,  and 
the  gardens,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
on  a  Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
afler  Easier,  and  mamma's  music  parlies  at 
home,  I  eontrive  to  enjoy  myself  tolerably; 
though  afUr  I  have  been  presented,  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  tine  better  off*,  for  then  I  shan't  have 


somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufiked  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach* 
man!* 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,'  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  afler  much  labour  and  long  ap. 
plioation  we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  of  the 
mnnmerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girl. 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 


*  b  kBigbt  o*  W  ibire,  and  raprataatt  item  aU.* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladies,*  replied  he,  '  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
take  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  oommonly  directed  into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at* 
tains  to  excellence.  The  linguist  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  often  a  poet 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions.— The  same  lawyer  never  thinks 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  its  three  distinct 
'  branches,  but  in  the  profession  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions !  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspiring, 
universal,  triumphant,  glorious  woman,  even  at 


a  moment  to  myself.    Won't  that  be  delightful  T'  |  the  age  of  a  school  boy,  encounters  the  wholo 
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noge  of  arts,  mttscks  the  wbole  circle  of 
■ciencei !'  •• 

*  A  mighty  maze,  and  piite  without  a  plan,* 
replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  *  But  the  truth 
is,  the  misfortune  doei  not  so  much  consist 
in  their  learning  every  thing  as  in  their  know- 
ing nothing;  I  mean  noSiing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  oat  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  may  observe,  the 
more  valuable  attainments,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  pidied  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  s§m  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivcdoiis  accomplishments.  All 
this  gay  oonfnsion  of  acquirements,  these  holi- 
day splendours,  this  superfluity  of  enterprize, 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  her  catalogue,  is 
the  real  hu$ine9$  of  education ;  the  latter  part  is 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnL 

'As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned, 
they  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub- 
sidiaries to  instruction.  They  most  happily 
illnstrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in- 
struction  in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep 

Ece,  with  these  useful  public  exhibitions,  her 
low ledge  will  be  only  presumptuous  igno- 
rance. She  may  learn  to  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  the 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  tnfocmation 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond- 
ing studies.  .  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  soon  as  she  comet  otU  all  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and 
music  will  be  almoet  all  which  will  survive  her 
multifarions  pursuits.* 

.  '  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music 
m  female  education,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to  be 
the  source  of  more  mischief  than  is  suspect- 
ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
from  its  being  such  a  gnlph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  fbr  solid  acquisitions.    I  love 
music,  and  were  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amose- 
ment,  should  commend  it    Bat  the  monatrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  lile  which 
it  swallows  np,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subiect  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  diversion  into  %  positive 
sin.     I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 
hoars  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh- 
ters  of  many  pious  parents  spend  in  this  amuse- 
ment.   All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  stand,  if  even  it  does  not  re- 
troflrade.    Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
stolen  in  the  intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so 
devoted ;  but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the 
profitable,  tho  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is 
vigorous,  tho  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake 
and  fresh,  and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the 
refreshment  of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
turn of  li^htand  life,  fbr  nobler  services.* 

'  If,'  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
embellish  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  performers  are 
not  to  be  had,  it  -vould  quite  alter  the  case.  But 
the  truth  is,  these  highly  taught  ladies  are  not 
onlv  living  in  public  where  they  constantly  bear 


the  most  exquisite  professors,  but  they  have  them 
>dso  at  their  own  houses.  Now  one  of  these  two 
things  must  happen ;  Either  the  performance 
of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  worth 
hearing  on  the  eomparison,  or  so  good  that  she 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  performer,  whom  she  had  better  pay 
and  praise  than  fruitlessly  emulate.* 

*  This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  the  unattein- 
able  excellence  of  the  professor,*  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  oflen  brings  to  my  mind  the  contest  for 
victory  between  the  ambitious  nightingale  and 
the  angry  lunatist  in  the  beautiful  Prolusion  of 
Strada.* 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,*  re- 
plied I,  *  that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  companion- 
ableness  of  which  I  complain.  The  excellence 
of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  screen, 
behind  which  all  defecte  in  domestic  knowledge, 
in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  ta- 
lente  which  make  an  elegant  companion,  are 
credibly  concealed. 

I  have  made,*  said  Sir  John,  *  another  remark. 
Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent  shyness  do 
not  join  in  the  conversation  of  a  small  select 
party,  are  always  ready  enough  to  entertein 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  hint  Surely 
it  is  equally  modest  to  eay  as  to  sing,  especially 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  we  sometimes  hear 
sung,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear 
said.  Ailer  all,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursoite 
of  lifb,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  fiuniJy 
wish  to  employ  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  myself^ 
and  Lady  Belfield  plays  admirably ;  but  with 
the  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge  of  her  duty  with  so  many  children,  how 
little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  I  to  listen !  But 
there  ii  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  do 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  an 
elegant  and  interesting  companion.  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  smoothly,  wante  to  be  en- 
tertained; under  vexation  to  be  soothed;  in 
difficulties  to  be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  com. 
fbrted.  In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look 
fbr  these  resources  1* 

*  Only  fijgrure  to  yourself,'  replied  Mr.  Stenley, 
*  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  four  hoars  • 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  im>derate  allowance ! 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  at 
it  in  succession,  day  and  night,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours.    If  I  may  compare  light 
things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  resemble,* 
addd  he,  smiling,  *  the  perpetual  psalmody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whde 
Psalter  through  ever?  day  and  night !  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man ;  but  my  girls  IQus 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  should 
only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  »iety. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little  ^rove.    If  all 
the  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.    Now,  as  I  am  resolved  in  xay  own 
family  that  some  shall  liaten,  I  will  have  bol 
few  to  perform.*  > 

*  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  Jbbn,  *that 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitetor  of  the  vapid 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
viflient  animal  apirite  prevent  her  fiom  growing 
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MDooCh  by  attrition.  Sho  is  as  rough  and  anga- 
br  as  rusticity  itself  could  have  made  her. 
Where  strength  of  character,  however,  is  only 
marked  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  strength, 
which  is  coarseness,  I  should  almost  prefer  in. 
sanity  itsel£* 

'  I  should  a  little  fear,*  said  I,  'that  I  lay  too 
much  stress  on  companionableness,  on  the  sen. 
ttee  duty  aj  being  ogreeMe  at  home^  had  i  not 
early  learnt  the  doctrine  from  my  &ther,  and 
seen  it  exemplified  so  happily  in  the  practice  of 
my  mother.' 

*'  I  entirely  agree  vnth  yon,  Charles,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  as  to  the  absolute  monlUy  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  entertaining  in  one's  own 
nmily  circle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  so  certainly 
wears  oat  the  happiness  of  married  persons,  as 
that  too  common  bad  effect  of  familiarity,  the 
sinking  down  into  dulness  and  insipidity ;  ne- 
glecting to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
which  first  kindled  it ;  want  of  Tieilance  in 
keepin|r  the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  affection  decays  of  itsolf^  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without  mu- 
tual endeavours,  not  only  to  improve,  but  to 
amuse. 

'  This,'  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  iome  enjeyment  That  it  is  so  little  prac. 
tised  accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  nndo- 
mestlc  turn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  tho  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
please,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  most  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
position and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
tecedent  to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
displaying  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
quiring. Books,  on  the  contrary,  well  chosen 
books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
a  woman  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness- 
es ;  the  possession  is  the  pjleasure.  It  improves 
herself  it  embellishes  her  family  society,  it  en- 
tertains her  husband,  it  informs  her  children. 
The  gratification  is  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to 
be  b^  at  home.' 

*  It  is  superfluous,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  deco- 
rate women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  most 
that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne- 
glect to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most 
It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 

>  freshness,  the  passions  their  intenseness,  and  the 
spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  prepar- 
ing. Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles,  and  habits,  which  may  pre- 
serve, or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the  per. 
son.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
has  ceased  to  please ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  especially  no 
substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to  render  lifo 
eomfbrtless,  and  marriage  dreary.' 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  commonly  occupies  less  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the  idlenest 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman, 
she  IB  therefore  likely  to  have  more  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  inclination,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literar j  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  m  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  san 
and  mfidlible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerl;^  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence  for  which  we  panted  from  the  glorious 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  stated 
*  tiiat  Miss  Denham  had  eloped  with  Signbr 
Squallini,  that  they  were  on  their  way^  Scot- 
land, and  that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  fits 
ever  since.' 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  usual  kindness,  was 
beginninj[  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir 
Johh,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi- 
table  misery  in  the  world,  for  you  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  thip  foolish  woman.  Lady  Den- 
ham  has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. Provoking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  7  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  when  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gii\,  and  that  Signior  Squallini  was  the 
best  gifted.  *  Miss  Denham,'  added  he  laugh- 
ing,  *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada's  nigh  tin- 
gale.  Instead  of  dropping  down  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  Itttaniet  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  tlian  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
pensities.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  BAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday  passed 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  Uie  days  spent 
fVom  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  several  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  designed  for  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whose  habits  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unsociable  ap. 
pearance,  is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  wss  without  severity,  and  the 
cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  seemed  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
there  wub  a  variety  in  tho  religious  pureuits  of 
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the  yoang  people  enlivened  by  interfals  of  cheer- 
ful and  improving  conTerration,  which  peonliar- 
ly  struck  Lady  Belfield.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficalty  of  getting  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  oeenpationB 
3r  amuaementa  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  cmly  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version,'and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  oh- 
serve,  whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,*  as  often 
at  least,  as  *  Homer  nods  :*  a  remark  exempli- 
fied  at  church,  as  often  as  on  the  occasion  which 
suggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  wprst 
that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon. *  It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  'to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  rooA  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  iMen  improving  whue  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  ihni  faith  eomtih  fty  hearing,  an  m- 
ferior  sermon,  *  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,'  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermpn  heard  so  difier- 
ent  from  one  read,  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  teking  down  a 
trial.* 

'  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  ho,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening-  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry. The  consciousness  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.* 

At  tea,  Phcebe,  a  charming  warm*hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgete  habite 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  think,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  rather  dull  to-day.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  sermon.*  *My  dear,*  replied  her 
father,  *  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  we  require  to 
be  reminded  full  as  much  as  to  be  tenghL  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  ail 
forget.  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  gene- 
ral assent  of  the  understanding  costo  but  little  ; 


,  and  we  forget  them,  because  the  remembnmoB 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remember, 
and  act  upon,  common,  undisputed,  general 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  religion. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overlooked, 
on  account  of  ite  being  supposed  very  easy.  To 
keep  up  in  the  heart  a  lively  impression  of  a 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  use  than 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  controvert, 
ed  pointe. ' 

'  Now  tell  me,  Pbosbe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  reUiembered  and  practised  all  the 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow*s  sermons  last  year  1  If  yon .  have, 
thou|rh  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be  criti- 
cal, you  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so.  If  you 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermon  is 
not  new,  till  yon  have  made  all  possible  use  of 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  yon  would 
have  acouired  so  much  humility,  that  you  would 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  you  already  know. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  been  su- 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phoebe 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to 
other  hearers  who  are  not  so  wise.* 

Poor  Phoebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company,  she 
flew  into  her  father*s  arms,  and  sofll^  whisper- 
ed that  if  he  would  forgive  her  Ibohsh  vanity, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being  taught 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  with 
her.  Lucilla  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  love. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  said, 
'  Lucilla  18  so  practically  aware  of  the  truth  of 
her  father's  observation,  that  she  often  says  she 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaching 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in- 
struction obliges  her  continuaDy  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  to  aeep  constantly  uppermost  in  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  articles 
of  our  belief,  the  commandmenta,  and  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  sim- 
plifying  of  religion,  dhe  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  funda- 
mental  truths,  and  makes  her  more  indifferent 
to  controverted  points.* 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  da  ugh- 
ters  returned  cheerful  and  happy  :  Lucilla  smil- 
ing like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

*  If  I  were  not  afVaid,*  said  Lady  Bdfield,  •  of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my  friend 
Phoebe,*  smiling  on  the  sweeet  girl,  *  1  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.* 

*  Do  not  be  afhiid.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
le^ :  *  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  cruel 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  fffi  qfender  for  a 
toord,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
censoriousness ;  so  far  fVom  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  seems  to  be  doubtfbl,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyship's  objections. 

*  well  then,*  replied  she,  in  the  roost  modest 
tone  and  accent,  *  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crea- 
tures whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  orea- 
turcs.* 

*  Perhaps,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'you 
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mistook  his  meaning,  for  he  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  oonsistent,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
with  his  invariable  role  and  gatde,  the  Scrip- 
tures. Sanctification,  will  yon  allow  me  to  use 
so  serioos  a  word,  however  imperfect,  most  be 
oniversaL  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  frcolty,  or  quality,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
so  much  as  that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holiness  is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affections 
it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  reoellious 
enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  struggle  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
conquer.  The  lest  of  his  smoerity  does  not  to 
much  consist  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
be  has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
to  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  im. 
pels  him.* 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab. 
solate  dominion  ?  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas- 
siooate  and  yet  very  charitable ;  would  you  look 
upon  that  person  to  he  in  a  dangerous  state  7' 

*It  is  not  my  province,  Muam,  to  decide,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  ■  God,*  as  Bishop  Sander- 
son says,  'reserves  this  royalty  to  himself,  of 
being  the  searcher  of  hearts.*  I  cannot  judge 
bow  far  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
struggles  against  it — God,  who  expects  not  per. 
leetion,  expects  sincerity.  'Riough  oomplete, 
unmixed  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
Imperibct  state,  ^et  the  earnest  desire  afler  it  is 
the  only  sore  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro- 
ftss.  If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pra^,  and  striv  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  IS  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  anv  of  his  affections  were  really  re- 
newed :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
rather  a  mere  habitual  fbeling,  though  a  most 
amiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.  He  in- 
dolges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
bias,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He  indulges  in 
passion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
set  about  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deaL  This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
amination ;  when  be  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  gives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
errong  inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  thin^  is  questionable.  True  reli- 
gion is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
urom  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
3f  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec- 
tions, with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
operations,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  His  irregular  passions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  Hitorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end. — He  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be- 
cause  the  more  tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ; 
b*it  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  are  become 
trar  table.* 

*  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,*  re- 
turned Lady  Belfield ;  *  but  I  feel  slso  my  utter 
rnability  to  set  about  it* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  this  is 
the  best  and  most  salutary  feeling  yon  can  have. 

VrfL.  U. 


That  very  consciousness  of  inefficaey  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate  jour  prayer;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it* 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,*  said  Ladj^  Belfield,  *  was  so 
discouraging !  He  seemed  to  intimate,  as  jfthe 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  as  last 
ing  as  his  life;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.* 

*  The  gtrait  gate,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  Is 
only  the  entrance  of  religion ;  the  narrow  toay 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  life,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  as  in 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Jidius  Ccesar  and  St 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. — We  $kould  count  nothing  done, 
while  any  thing  remains  undone,*  says  the  War- 
rior. — l<fot  counting  myeelf  to  have  attained — 
forgetting  the  thingo  which  are  ftehind,  and  t 
preooing  forward  to  thoee  which  are  before,  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disaualifying  observation 
afler  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  fiy  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  firom  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

'  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
tor,  much  less  into  a  model  The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.  The  deficiencies 
which  I  deplore,  I  fbel.  Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.  I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
firailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  f>om  the  commission 
oT  tvhich,  Dootives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.  But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  do. 
Such  strugglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavours 
afler  humihty !  Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes !  Bo  much  imperfbction  in  my  best 
actions !  So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs !  Such  fVesh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness  where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated !  Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  affections !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !  Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  afler  heaven !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
Christian  discernment,  very  gross  sins;  yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

*  The  true  Christian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  had  done  speaking,  *  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
ther, makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  he  is 

*  IVil  actam  repatans  dam  qaod  sapetesMi  Sfendoss 
— Lofua. 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  religious  man  is  hun- 
Ued  from  a  view  of  the  sinfulDesfl  of  that  na- 
tare  he  partaket,  a  nature  which  admits  of  sach 
excesses,  and  from  which  excesses  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  presenred  by  divine  grace 
alone.  I  have  often  observed  that  comparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  self-abasement  in  the  Christian.' 

Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on  find, 
ing  that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
BO  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  Happy  are  those,' 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucilla,  *  the  inno- 
cence of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.' 

*  Innocence,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because 
the  thing  does  not  exist  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac- 
ceptance,  without  annulling  the  great  plan  of 
our  redemption.' 

*  One  thmg  punles  me,'  said  Lady  Belfield. 
'  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
feelings  must  confirm ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
God  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties  of  such  we^  and  erring  mortals.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.' 

*Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Hu*.  Stanley,  *  offend  yon; 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct  exempts  you 
from  any  particular  application.  But  there  are 
too  many  Christians,  who  while  they  speak  with 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin. 
The^jT  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of 
their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  thie  gospel 
to  deliver  them ;  and  from  this  supposed  deliver- 
ance  it  is  that  they  chieflv  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  re- 
cognition, and  a  few  stated  observances,  which 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  lifo,  is,  I  assure  ron,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  religion  of  that  numerous  clau  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali- 
ties; who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  while 
they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  after 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
tiie  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.' 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 
*  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused 
to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles,  and  looks  re- 
solved  not  to  help  roe  out  Believe  me,  however, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
ftom  presumption,  but  fVom  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  set  right  I  will  oniy  ventu  e  to  olftr 
one  more  observation  on  the  afternoon  sermon. 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  praetieal  lessons. 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  yet 
its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  most  con- 
fess, do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.' 

*I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *onr  de- 
liverance from  the  punishment  incurred  by  sin 
to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  from  consider- 
ing this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it  I  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  instruction,  and 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  practical 
ffoodness;  and  that  iu  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
The  death  of  our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  infi- 
nite value  of  our  souls,  by  showing  the  inesti- 
mable  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
more  diligence  in  securing  their  eternal  felicity. 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeiiped 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  convince 
us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  necessary. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such  an  effect,  it 
consequently  stimulates  us  to  repentance,  and 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  those  en- 
gagements which  we  have  so  oflen  made  to  lead 
a  Mtter  life.  Then  the  contemplation  of  this 
stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  from  re- 
lapsing into  fresh  ofiences.  Again— can  any  mo 
tive  operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards  pro 
ducing  universal  charity  and  forgiveness? 
Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  wul  dispose 
us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow-creatures. 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  cannot 
receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  can- 
not receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  whom 
the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembrance 
of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  for 
the  greatest  offences,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
gined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  event 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accustomed  to 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sin.' 

'  Of  these  practical  efiects,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, '  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  human 
considerations  put  together,  cannot  so  power- 
folly  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  the  va- 
nities of  lifo,  and  the  allurements  of  unhallowed 
pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  effica- 
cious in  sustaining  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
reconciling  it' to  afflictions.  For  what  trials  and 
afflictions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  sufferings  attending  that  august 
event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support  ?  The 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambition. 
We  rise  firom  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindness  of  men. 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling  sense  of 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  groat,  than 
all  the  lectures  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  the 
teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  inspired.' 

Puring  this  little  debate  Sir  John  maintained 
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awmoat  inWiieible  silence.  His  eoantenence 
bore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill-humoor  or  impa- 
tteDcev  bat  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful ;  ez- 
oepl  when  his  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty ; 
he  then  encouraged  ner  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
hot  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
ap  bis  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  a  nir  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
a  eweet  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
bremthless  with  joy ;  and  running  to  her  mother, 
fteeenled  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

*  O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  ^irl  last 
week.  Kale,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfield  looked 
inquisitively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla's,* 
nid  the  mother,  *  that  the  little  one  who  oer- 
fivms  best  in  the  schooKroom,  instead  of  having 
any  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ality, shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 
by  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
Doeegay  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 
always  admitted  when  there  is  no  company; 
Oh !  Pray  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 

Siy  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,*  said  Lady 
Ifield.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — ^The  flowers  they 
present,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
when  I  ':;aid  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  the^ 
are  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 
eager  to  produce  the  largest.  In  this  competi- 
tion, however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lo- 
cilia  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their  father 
often  treats  them  with  half  a  day*s  work,  and 
then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
which  is  called  Lucilla*s  bower.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  narents  or  children  roost 
enjey  these  happy  holidays.* 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
eyed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate, 
i  observed  that  Luciila,  who  used  to  manifest 
much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  aAer  dinner, 
was  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phmbe,  as 
soon  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
cause  was  explained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
vite us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla*s  bower.  We  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  summons. 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delighted 
mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
arrangements  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
fragrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides. 
Large  bunches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  the 
silver  stars  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
the  moss  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  decora- 
tion only.  The  finest  plants  had  been  brought 
Crom  the  green-house  ror  the  occasion     It  was , 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant, 
ing.  Sir  John,  always  poetical,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

*He8perianfliblestnie/  « 

Iftme,  bereonly.* 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Luciila  presided. 
Phoebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan* 
zas,  which  they  had  composed  among  them- 
selves, in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  two  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them- 
selves, I  ssked  Kate  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,'  said  she,  *  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelvemonth,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  read.' 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  little  distance 
befbre  us,  to  which  were  transferred  a  profusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  speech. 

*  I  make,'  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
markinfif  the  period,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  them.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divisions  of  life« 
These  little  cdebrationa  are  »ras,  that  we  use 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  out  on 
some  new  course.' 

*  But  as  to  Kate's  books  7'  said  Lady  Belfield 
*  We  have,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary  books.  Tbtj  axe  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*Munh,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  wiU  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment is  wantine*  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  mndi  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint.' 

'But  don't  you  think,'  said  Lady  Belfield, 
that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren  to  love  reading  7'  'Doubtless  they  are, 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  bo^s  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  full  length.  The  early  use  of 
savory  dishes  is  not  usually  feUowed  by  an  ap- 
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petite  for  plain  food.  To  the  taste  thas  pant, 
pared,  history  becomes  dry,  grammar  kborious, 
and  religion  doU. 

'My  wife,  who  was  left  to  travel  throagh 
the  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Meierai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely  skilled 
in  ancient  French,  and  English  history,  than 
any  of  Ihe  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge  with 
leas  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
say  s^er  lights.  Still  facC  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousness 
of  her  historians  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levitv,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
subsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children*s  books. 
The  too  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
standing instead  of  advancing  it ;  tliey  give  for- 
wardness  without  strength;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  shomd  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive';  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refreshment  from  labour.' 

'They  inculcate  morality  and  ^[ood  actions 
surely,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  'It  is  true,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,*  '  but  they  oflen  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  others,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
the  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straight-forward,  simple,  but  powerful 
principle — '  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness  against  Ood  V  Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight* 

'  Even  children  should  be,  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
against  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
against  Grod  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  urom  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defective,  and  hollow.  These  enter- 
taining authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrupt; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wants  as- 
sistance ;  that  he  is  (nilty  and  wants  pardon.* 

'  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  '  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  any  thing  yon  have  said,  I 
cannot  think  that  these  things  can  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  children.' 

*The  firamers  of  our  catechism.  Madam, 
thojight  otherwise,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The 
catechism  was  written  for  children,  and  contains 
all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  Christianity  for 
meiL  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
much  developement ;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
and  important  field  for  colloquial  instruction. 


without  which  young  persons  can  by  no  meam 
understand  a  composition  so  amiable,  but  so  con- 
densed. The  catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a 
'  death  unto  sin' — of  *  a  new  birth  unto  righte- 
onsness' — of  being  born  in  sin'— of  *  being  the 
children  of  wrath' — of  becoming  *  the  childreii 
ofgrace'— of 'forsaking  sin  by  repentance'— of 
'  believing  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.*  Now, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  truths 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  some  of 
those  entertaining  stories  which  are  grounded 
and  built  op  a  quite  opposite  principle,  and  do 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  such  funda- 
mental truths.* 

'Surely,*  interrupted  Lady  Belfield,  'yoa 
would  not  have  these  serions  doctrines  brought 
forward  in  story  books  7' 

'  By  no  means,  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley , 
'  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  story 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  directly 
eotdradieiory  to  them,  nay,  totally  euhverBvoe 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  other 
oriental  books  of  faUe,  though  loose  and  faulty 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  refor- 
ence  to. the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mahomet: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussnl 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  having 


man. 


no  religion,  but  for  having  a  faUe  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  »r  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.* 

Lady  Belfield  observed, '  That  she  was  sorry 
to  say  her  children  found  religious  studies  Yery 
drj  and  tiresome ;  though  she  took  great  pains, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  of 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catechisms 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgments  of 
the  Bible.* 

'  My  dear  Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  and 
dulness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  the 
Bible  ittelf,  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  would 
not  desire  to  hear  them  agtiin  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables;  and  from  them  to  the 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  gooid  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  diniug  with  yon  to-day,  has  began 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  her 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  to 
her  something  of  the  teheme  of  Christianity, 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

'  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interesting 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principles  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  influence 
their  conduct  With  the  genuine  language  of 
Scripture  I  have  taken  particular  care  they 
shall  be  well  acquainted,  bv  digging  for  tlie 
ore  in  its  native  bed.  While  they  have  been 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the 
same  time  been  imbued  with  tl)e  impressive 
phraseology  of  Scripture.    I  make  a  great  point 
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having  oSbsn  seen  tlu9  usefal  impreatton 
efibctually  prevented  by  a  multitude  of  subsi- 
dia^  historie*,  and  explanations,  which  too  much 
mpenede  tha  nee  of  the  original  text. 

*■  Only  obaerre,'  continued  he, '  what  divine 
aentimentsi  what  holy  preoepta,  what  devout  eja^ 
eniatione,  what  strokes  of  self-abasement,  what 
flights  of  gratitodei  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  found 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
into  almost  eyery  part  of  the  historical  scrip- 
tores  !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pilj  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
to  read  the  history  in  a  mea|[re  abridgment, 
stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  1  These  histories  and  expo- 
sitions become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
Sople  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
ble  itself:' 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  dinntereHtdruu  of  Mr/ 
8tanley*s  daughters,  and  their  indiffiirenoe  to 
things  about  which  most  children  were  so  eager. 
'  Selfishness,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating;  but  the  monster  has 
so  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  wing  up  as 
bst  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  o£  3b  eounteraei 
seZ/isftfiets,  ikat  Mom,  inbred  mtscAtief,  /  kM 
i»  he  the  great  art  tf  edueoHon*  Education 
therefi»re,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  deeply  oonvinoed  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  cwroption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple, as  it  shows  itself  early,  must  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
fkvoorite  Eve  observes, 

*  Soon  mock  our  fcant  mannrinf  .* 

*This  counteraction,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
ts  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted period  of  instruction  returns ;  but  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whoU  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  agamst 
it.  Mre.  Stanlsy  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it  Gratifications 
children  ouffht  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
clinattons  should  be  reasonably  mdulged.  '  We 
are  only  cautious  not  to  emplov  them  as  the  tit- 
atrumente  of  reeompeneo,  which  would  look  as 
if  we  valood  them  nighly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remunention  for  merit  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  as  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  «While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indttlgenoe  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.* 

*You  have  one  great  advantage,'  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  Uod  it  is  the  same  in  Caven-' 
dish-sqoare,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  domestic  re- 
golaticns  so  eflectoally  as  where  parents,  fh>m 
difierenoe  of  sentiment,  ill-humoor,  or  bad  judg- 
ment, obstruct  each  otber*s  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.' 

*  Mr.  Reynold^,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  a  firiend 
•'  .nine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in  this  very 


predicament  To  the  mother's  weakness  the 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruolty.  She 
is  perpetually  blanyng  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentione 
are  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
feet,  and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  leai  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions*  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  fVom 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  ferj  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afraid,  however 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls' 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  wiH  ruin  their  chests, 
and  workmg  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  the^  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  sprain  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  sirim, 
they  will  be  drowned,, the  shaHowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safbty. 

*  Poor  Reynolds's  life  is  one  continued  strug- 
gle between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  ftebie  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

'  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  rignt  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetmllv  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self  miaerable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  tbey  are  quite  worn  oiii 
with  havmg  done  nothing,  that  they  take  reftage 
in  their  books,  as  leas  wearisome  than  idleness.* 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  In  a 
ver^  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  Its  principal  fbature,  does  not  apply  to  us. 
We  concur  completelv,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
exoessife  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards disoover  a  much  stronger  aflbction  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whoee  bUnd  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.* 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,*  re- 
plied he ;  *  nothing  is  a  gratifioation  of  whiab 
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the  want  hu  not  been  previously  felt.  The 
wishes  of  children  are  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experienoe  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  boolu 
they  mu$t  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  But  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  4o  possess  one 
of  their  own,  till  they  hare  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creaturei^  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
Utile  dry.  Expectation  with  t|iem,  as  with  men, 
quickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.* 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re. 
treated  to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with, 
out  disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
nocent  gamboIs---pIaying,  singing,  laughine, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
puazle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plants,  of  which 
they  polled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Belfield 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.* 

*  After  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi- 
ous cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costly  in- 
dulgencee  which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
oontrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthful  offspring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
so  pure,  BO  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religious,  as  that 
nnbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.* 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in. 
terval  in  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  found 
our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat  Phcsbe  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  J%t  diverting 
HiMtory  of  John  CfUpin,  This  it  seems  was  a 
pleasure  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  for. 
ward  for  some  time,  but  which,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purposely  withheld  till  this  me- 
morable  day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were  nearly 
sonvulsed  with  laughter,  nor  were  the  Isnants 
af  the  bower  much  fess  delighted. 

As  we  walked  into  the  nouse,  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  Whenever  I  read  to  m^  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  oflen  do,  I  gene, 
rally  take  care  it  shsill  be  the  work  of  some  va. 
luable  author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
to  be  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Tiuk  7*  The  remembrance  of  the  infiuit  rap- 
ture  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet  De- 
siring to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  ^food  writers,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  tlwy  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafter  come  to  choose  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Belfield  regretted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  or  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
•To  confess  a  disgraceful  truth,'  said  she,  *  I 


was  afiraid  they  would  have  been  moped  to  death 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  disgraj^ 
ful  to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  ai 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  little  con 
trol,  that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  for  feai 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour ;  I  am  now  io 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acquire 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fondness ' 


CHAP.XXVL 

Tmt  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbours. 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseback,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  in  the 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  become 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experienoe  of  Mrs. 
Stanley,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.    She  said, 

*  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them  so 
goqd,  but  she  owned  she  was  surpriseil  to  see 
them  so  happy.* 

*  I  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, '  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  is  ow. 
ing  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  make  part  of  the  system. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
town  to  do  business,  she  is  always  making  apo. 
logics  that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me— 'her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  leave  to 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  room, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  nr  they 
want  the  room  fi>r  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  the  children's  ball  in  the  evening.*  If  a 
messenger  Is  required— *  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  prevails  a  spirit 
of  independenoe,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  sopa. 
ration  from  the  parent  state.  It  t»  ike  ehUdrtfCe 

*  You  remind  roe.  Madam,*  said  I, '  of  an  old 
courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV.  whi.*.h 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 
*§ire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  old  age, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  re 
specting  children.' 

'  In  some  other  houses,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Rey 
nolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  accom 
modations ;  uid  I  have  observed  tbat^  the  con 
venienoe  and  comfort  of  the  father  is  but  a  sub- 
ordinate oonsideration.    The  respectfhl  term» 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  voea 
bulary  of  children,  and  the  somewhat  too  order 
ly  manner  which  once  prevailed  is  superceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  of  atlen 
tion,  which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  harm 
less  formality  which  it  has  driven  out* 

Just  as  sM  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rey 
nolds'  gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were  at 
home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  us  a 
fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawin^-roooi 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  us  mto  iL 
There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustimtion  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  a 
oonfUsed  heap  of  the  glittsring  spoils  of  the 
roost  expensive  toyt.— mfiire  the  rich  silk  chairt 
knelt  two<of  the  children,  In  the  act  of  rapidlT 
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denioIishiDg  their  iioe  painted  play-things; 
*  others  sat  apart  on  the  floor  retired,'  and  more 
dellbermtely  employed  in  pickingr  to  pieces  their 
nttle  ^adj  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who 
had  m.  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as 
\A^  as  herself,  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  were  pot  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  little 
doll  of  rags.  A  torbulent  looking  boy  was  tear- 
mg  oat  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
draoo,  that  he  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
the  ooiso  came  from.  These  I  forgave,  they  had 
meaning  in  their  mischief. 

^  Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole  little 
gilt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
pages  torn  asunder  at  his  (eet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
boiight  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — The  Persian 
carpet  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
on  a  long  rough  stick.  A  bigeer  boy,  aAer  hav- 
ing  broken  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
saw  afterwards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
gether  a  fyv  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

'  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidioos  Jean 
laeqnes,'  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  votary  of 
truth  and  reason,  must  triumph,  at  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
practical  instance  of  the  insoificiency  of  afflu- 
saee  to  heotow  the  pleasures  which  industry 
most  is^;— one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
the  ibll^  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
and  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea- 
sure which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
eoioyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
exhortation.* — ^The  ill-bred  little  flock  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  *  n— o' 
or  *  yes*  to  our  questions.* 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John;  ■  these  painted  ruins 
aflbrd  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
rich  ondes  and  our  generous  god-mothers  to 
make  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  caa^ 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.* 

'  It  is  a  sad  mistake,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
suppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
amused.  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
ed out  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
materials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
inventions  be  sufibred  to  work.  They  have 
abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and  I 
novelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
spirit,  its  versatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  re« 


*  So  it  appears,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  when 
I  look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  reeluses  as 
they  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
pleasures  do  they  seem  to  enjoy !— their  sue- 
eessive  occupations,  their  books» their  animating 
exercise,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
friendships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
ones  are  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever-vary- 
ing pleasures  of  their  garden, 

*  Increasing  virtae  and  spproviof  heaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  suddenly  ex- 


claimed, *  The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  jp  the  , 
gravel  walk !'  Lady  Aston  looked  vejced,  but 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  ow 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend/  bow- 
ing to  me ;  *  they  saw  your  carriage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.' 

These  new  guests  presented  a  nsTv  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  b< 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqositive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup. 
posing  me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  the  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit- 
ants could  only  be  kept'  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fiishions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*.It  is  so  strange  to  us,*  said  Miss  Bell,  *and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don*t 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.' 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,'  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  ail, 
surely  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  -  could  ever 
char^  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  he  was 
bom  m  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encoun- 
tering *  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  London,'  to  bor- 
row Will  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
sand.' 

.  '  How  can  you  be  so  shocking  7  said  she ; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.'  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolVed  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.' 

She  went  on — ^  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  diflioulties  increasing; 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  we  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported :  so  that 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  ?'  *  Shabby,  Madam,'  replied 
I;  *I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.' 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not.  The  steward  ds-. 
clares,  if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  he  came  in- 
to possession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be  worse  than  his 
word.'  As  I  could  not  find  it  iij^  m^  heart  tc 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  be  worse  than  his  word,  I  was  silent. 
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She  then  inquired,  with  more  seriouBnesa,  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  ^  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  nad  given  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
looking  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  speiik,  *  because  as  soon 
an  there  is  peace,  pepa  has  promised  we  shall 
go  to  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
not  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  marching  regiments,  and  militia,  and  to- 
iunteers,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  respective  merits  of  every  opera  sin^r, ' 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
volubility  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppr^^sed  and  fa- 
tigued, but  inwardly  reioiced,  as  she  allerwarda 
owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  diSbrent  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  BelPs  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rises  m 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  setoff  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  Afler  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  he 
gallopped  ofi^  being  engaged  on  business.  *  This 
IS  an  honest  country  'squire  of  the  old  cut,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in  manag. 
ing,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else. 
He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
present  wife  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
her  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
the  arrondi8$emerU  ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reason  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  for  the  union  of  two  immoital 
beings,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by  it  The  fe- 
licity of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  the  motive.* 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
by  observing  that  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indii^ 
ference  of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed  himself.  *  That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nections should  have  their  full  share  in  the  bosi- 
ness,  I  readily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
should  ever  form  the  chie^  often  the  only 
ground  of  acceptance,  has,  I  confess,  lowered 
mankind  in  my  esteem  more  completely,  than 
almost  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  worldliness.  That  *,  very  young  girl,  who 
has  not  been  oarefullv  educated,  should  be  cap- 
tivated by  personal  advantages,  and  even  infatu- 
ated by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  having  themselves  experienced  fhm 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — ^that  they 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  co  part  fh>m  a  bc»* 
loved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  least, 
if  pot  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  who^e  princi- 
ples they  have  any  doubt,  and  of'  whose  mind 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
understand.    And  yet  what  proposal  almost  ia 
rejected  on  this  ground  7*  Lucilla's  eyes  at  this 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brightness, 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself,  *  Lord  Staunton! 
I  defy  thee  !* 

*  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  wl(to 
extent,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  girls  are 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageous,  what 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  friend  has 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  great ; 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  this 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profiigacy,  per- 
haps,  at  least  they  know  him  to  be  desiitute  of 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  things  are 
not  considered  as  any  great  objection  to  tlie 
onion,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  form,  not 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  is  go. 
verned,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  whi^ 
those  persons  profess? 

*Bnt  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but  has 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  hsjs  a  oer- 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding,  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  twenty 
years,  except  Bum's  Justice  and  *The  A|^ricul- 
tural  Reports.'  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  a 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  hit  discourse  with 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Latin  which  he  used  to 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  and  though  I  combat  this 
mistaken  notion  as  oflen  as  he  pots  it  in  my 
power,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who  make 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  ns  careful 
in  these  points.  He  oiten  contrasts  himself  with 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  proud  of  show- 
ing  how  much  better  a  man  he  is  without  reli- 
gion,  than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretensions  to  it 
It  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  worse 
men,  that  we  grow'vain,  and  with  more  fortu- 
nate men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  his 
wife  and  daughters  is,  tiiat  they  shall  not  run 
him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  be  is  so  liberal,  that  he 
does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  every 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devices.  They 
teazed  him,  however,  to  let  them  spend  two  or 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  thsi 
it  would  snstoer.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  try  it 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  failed;  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the 
times  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  places, 
such  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bath :  he  says, 
that  attending  so  many  fkirs  and  markets  is 
very  expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don't  go 
off.  He  will  now  see  whet  can  be  done  bv  pri- 
vate contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of  jour- 
neys, with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and  dock- 
ing into  the  bargain.  They  must  now  take 
their  chance  among  country  dealers ;  and  pro- 
vided they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whose 
estate  is  free  from  inoombraneas,  who  pays  his 
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debia,  lives  witbin  his  tnoome,  does  oot  rack 
him  tenanU,  never  drinks  olaret,  hates  the 
F^nch,  and  lofos  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
more  questions.' 

I  emild  not  but  obsenre,  how  perferable  the 
&ther's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
oftfaerestof  the  family.  *l  had  imagined,' 
•aid  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
of  print.  Thoogfh  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
course  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  bo  politically 
valuable,  that  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
sditioD  of  these  obsolete  equires,  somewhat  cor- 
rected, and  better  lettered.' 

*  All  his  good  qualitiei,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  for 
want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
good  nature  ii  so  little  directed  by  judgment, 
mat  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
public.  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
to  act  In  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
Iiis  indtscrstions  do  more  mischief;  by  being  of 
a  nature  to  increase  his  popularity.  He  is  AiUy 
persoaded  that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
best  reward  for  habitual  industry;  and  in- 
sists that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
make  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
the  holidays,  though  meir  families  starve  mr  it 
the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  re^ar  con- 
test at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
nsis  that  my  refixsinff  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  uieir  few  rights,  and  rob- 
bin|^  them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to 
their  pleasure,  without  injury  to  thmr  profit. 
He  aBows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  io^glers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
chanty.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
sighted, that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  these 
vagabonds  are  supplying  the  wants  of  the  day, 
their  improvident  habits  sufibr  them  to  look  no 
fkrther:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
their  hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  diver- 
sions, while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
which  their  daughters  incur.' 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
fimnd  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Sir  J(^n  renewed  with  pleasure  his  ae- 
aiitttanee  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
d  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
with  whose  character  she  was  so  enamoured, 
and  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
confirm  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
bad  inspired. 


CHAP,  xxni 

111  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
snd  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec 
tor.  On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
<k«ultory  conversation  which  a  walk  often  pro- 
dnees,  •  Since  we  left  the  parsonage,  sir,'  said  I, 
addressing  mys^to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been 
thinking  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
elencal  character  iti  those  popular  works  of 
Imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
I«i3tuie  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
•l  very  few  happy  excepftbns.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
rcj^ret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
!ost  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
uersonifying  her  amiable  graces  in  the  cbarac- 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  goverbment,  who 
falling  feul  of  every  established  institution* 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  stow  little  fa- 
vour  to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  tor  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.* 

*  I  understand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  often  done,  not  from  any  dis- 
respect to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  teUs  us  cannot  bo  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self  having  but  a  tow  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  b  consequentlv  neither  able  nor 
willing*  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  fer  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters, however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  genera.' 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  the^  seldom 
make  him  act  op  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  but 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  m  detail  he  is 
feund  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  hoi^  religions  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain li^hether  he  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Shaster  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  liring  in  tne  pursuits  of 
ordinary Inen.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.* 

*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,' replied  I, 
*  lately  fell  in  my  wa^.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  dmoe.  From  the  strain  of 
panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  hav« 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fethers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs, — 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.' 

*This  assimilation  of  general  piety,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *with  occasional  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  efl^cts.  It  will  tower  the  pro* 
fesaional  standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa^ 
rison  wiU  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clerg|;yman  of  real  life 
AfUr  having  been  entertained  with  the  miz^ 
ture  of  religion  and  lanty  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine, whom  he  has  been  foUowiog  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
ness  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  T 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,'  oontimted  he^  *  because  it  exists  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  b  feund  in  the  in: 
genions  and  popular  novels  of  the  witty  class 
In  some  of  these,  even  where  the  author  intends 
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to  give  a  fsToarable  representation  of  a  clergy- 
man, he  more  frequently  exhibits^  him  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction.* 

*  I  confeae  with  shitme,*  said  'Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  you  allude,  have  made  me 
f  JO  generallj  Indulgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  life,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men.* 

*  Good  men  P  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  After  read- 
ing  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Christian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows :  and  to  show 
how  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  point  of 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Beggar*8  Opera. 

'Knowledge  of  the  world,*  continued  he, 
'  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  yice. 
But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  aflbctions 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in- 
flame his  own  future  reckoning.' 

*  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,* said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  singling  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  humour.  Why 
(|iialities  which  excite  ridicole  should  be  neces- 
Mtfily  blended  with  such  as  c<»mmand  esteem,  is 
what  I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.' 

'Even  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attract  affection  by  their  worth  and  benevo- 
lence, there  is  always  a  drawback  from  their 
^spectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
some  situation  that  is  underica),  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose  them  to  some  awkwawi  distress ;  there  is 
some  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct,  some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  ^eourse  lessens  the  veneration  of  the 
reader.' 

*  I  have  often,'  replied  I, '  felt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  we  shall  never 
reverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com- 
panion, but  we  shall  never  look  up  to  him  as  an 
■iBtructor.' 

*  I  know  no  reason,'  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 
'■*  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit 
and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  have 
lion  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body, 
Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve dnlness.'  An  author  may  lawfully  make 
•his  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather 
as  witty  as  he  can :  but  he  should  never  make 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is, 
in  fact,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  eomieal  panon  is  no  re- 
spectable or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  candour,  can  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
tive of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  purest  kind. 

'  How  far,'  continued  'Mr.  Stanley,  *  authors 
«hive  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  how  ISiff 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute  religion,  so  ae 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  wiU  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixture 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
mindf  onfavonrable  to  the  clerical  character 
whether  these  associations  are  not  injurious  evec 
to  religion  itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
excessively  delighted  with  such  combinations.' 

'  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John,  *  that 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  yon  would 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp ;  you  would  no* 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  ?* 

'I  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  replied  he,  'on 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for  bespeak 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individual :  all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  be 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.  The  abettors 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines.  Had 
not  that  spirit  been  providently  extinguished, 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religion 
b^  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degrading 
pictures  of  our  nation^  instructors,  in  their  po- 
pular tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and  the  Boling- 
brokes  had  done  by  blending  irreligion  wiSi 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires  and  the  Gib- 
bons  by  interweaving  it  into  their  history. 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  oar  amusements  is 
swallowed  with  more  danger,  because  with 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  any  thing 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
serious  shape.' 

'  I  presume,'  said  Sir  John,  *  joa  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  could 
never  read  without  delip^ht,  the  pointed  wit  of 
Boileau  against  the  spiritual  vdnptuaries  of  hie 
time,  in  his  admirable  Lutrin.  Perhaps  you 
are  not  disposed  to  rive  the  same  quarter  to  the 
pleasant  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  7' 

*  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protestants,* 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley, '  for  pardoning  the  severe 
bat  Just  attacks  of  the  reformer  and  the  poet 
on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — ^Though,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  even 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  anUiors 
did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  and  then  in- 
dulge themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemed 
to  faiar  upon  religion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  mmisters. 
—As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  good 
company,  he  was  certain!;^  withheld  by  no  re 
straints  either  moral  or  religious.  And  it  is  ob. 
vioos  to  me  that  he  seems  rather  gratified,  that 
he  had  the  faults  to  eacpose,  than  actuated  by  an 
honest  asal,  by  exposing  to  oorreot  them.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  witty 
Opera  of  the  living  ^yden  did  not  fall  under 
the  same  suspicion.  1  have  often  observed,  that 
as  Lttoien  dashes  with  equal  wit  and  equal  vtru 
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•ft  Qfery  religioD,  of  every  name  and  erery 
nation,  so  Dqrden  with  the  same  diffiuive  seal 
attacks  the  muiatera  of  every  religion.  In  ran< 
sacking  raoftia,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
his  favourite  position. 

Tint  Priests  sf  all  reLgioiu  are  the  same, 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  religions  of 
aD  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*iie  has,  however,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *made 
a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
fill  poem  of  the  good  parwn. — Yet  even  this 
knely  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete  without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he  de. 
dares  at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
adie  of  one  exception.* 

*  Rousseau,' said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
only  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
unnirly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  grave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.* 

'  TVne,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  but  don't  you 
perceive  why  he  is  so  represented  7  He  is  ex- 
Libited  as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrines  of  which 
he  is  the  teacher.' 

*  I  would  not,'  continued  he,  *  call  that  man  an 
enemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters who  are  a  dishonour  to  it — But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
painter  of  an  imaginary  Thwackum  or  Supple, 
In  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame- 
able,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ex- 
poses the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
is,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
mg,  a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
success  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
on  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  virtue.' 

^  I  have  sometimes,'  said  I, '  heard  my  father 
express  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
selfl  so  forward  te  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
occasions,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor* 
tmiity  for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  cler- 
gyman as  the  description  of  Sir  RcM[er  de  Go- 
ferly's  chaplain  naturally  put  in  hb  hands.'* 

'Ton  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John, '  that  he  has 
snide  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.* 

*  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *  but  he  has  made  him 
dull  and  aoquiesceuL  Ha  has  made  him  any 
thinff  rather  th&n  a  pattern.' 

*  Jlnt  what  I  most  regret,'  said  Bfr.  Stanley, 
is,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  character 

is  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  practice,  which  thouffh  it  is  characteristi- 
«U}y  recommended  by  the  whimsical  knight, 
wboee  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  omer 
far  behind  it,  yet  shonld  never  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator— I  mean,  the  practice  or  the  mi- 
nister of  a  little  country  parish,  preadbing  to 
&rmers  and  peasants  the  most  learned,  Togi- 
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cal,  and  profound  disooones  in  the  English  Ian 
guage.' 

*  It  has,  I  believe,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  sermons 
of  those  incomparable  schemers  Fleetwood,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sanderson.' 

*  But  this  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  in 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establish  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy^  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  ^instead  of 
wa9tin0  Huit  wpiriU  in  laboriom  compontions 
of  their  own,* 

'Surely,*  replied  I,  'an  enemy  of  religion 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effi?ctuaj 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening  the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  fliis  eminent  advocate  for  Christianity  has 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Mr.  Stanlev,  *  that  sucn  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  reducing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  little  more  than  a  form, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at- 
tending  public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in. 
stitutioo,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  Importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  cotisidering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.' 

*  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  John, '  to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  sboald 
have  been  so  g^ratified  myself  with  hearing  tliose 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartify  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.' 

*My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr. Stanley,  'neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation. Tou,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  how  would  the 
tenants,  the  workmen,  and  the  servants,  (for  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  com- 
posed,)  how  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  Siem  ?  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits  the  well-in* 
formed  individoat  outs  off  the  instruction  of  the 
multitude  7  If  we  maj  twist  a  text  jTrom  its  na^ 
tural  import,  is  it  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth'  to  feast  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa. 
rish  r 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Tbough  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my  impe- 
tuosity in  my  application  to  him,  and  did  not 
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micourai^  my  addresses  with  a  protnptitade 
snited  to  the  ardoar  of  my  afieotion,  jet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithstanding  I 
made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  outward  expres- 
sion, could  not  escape  either  his  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  began  sr  little  to 
relax  in  the  strietneas  with  which  they  had 
avoided  speaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  sabject  themselves,  yet  it 
some  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
into  all  conversation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla*s  bower  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
had  recently  heard  from  Edwards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  oflen 
visiting  them  without  regard  to  weather,  or  the 
accommodation  of  a  carnage. 

'  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *you  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tem- 
per, might,  with  the  same  educatidn,  tlie  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion  to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha- 
bits and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  her  example, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  more  important  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  dis- 
couraging  superiority,  which  others  might  be 
deterred  from  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach*  If  riie  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emuhite,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  ever^  girl  of  a  fair  understandinfir  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.' 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
/the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty,* replied  she,  smiling,  *  you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
indispensable.  I  have  oflen  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake.  Charity  is  the  ealkng 
of  a  lady ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  prof eesion. 
Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
a^  in  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  it  is  their 
bonnden  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge,  they 
eannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.' 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  1  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
said  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

'  We  are  far  from  thinking,*  replied  she,  *that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
It  should  not  be  left  undone  any  where,  but  that 


there  it  should  be  done  indispensabTy.  We  eo» 
sider  our  own  parish  as  our  more  appropriate 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  nxing  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation,'  seems  to  have  made 
us  peeoliarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  It. 
It  is  thus  he  explains  why  be  admits  natural 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making  the  wants  of  one 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  fa  the  com- 
passion of  the  other. 

' Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  'the  reason  is 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  the  afflu- 
ent ought  to  be  most  hberaUy,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.  There  seems  indeed  to  be 
a  double  motive  for  it  The  same  act  involves 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  T*he  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estate,  is  ra- 
ther justice  than  charity.  '  Tis  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  great  Lord 
and  proprie^r  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  them. 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  possess  great 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and  even 
their  riches.  'Tis  a  commutation,  in  which, as 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  is  our 
duty  to  diminish  the  aiflterence,  of  paramount 
obligation.' 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  ^xt  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied, '  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  sueh  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in- 
centive. But  should  the  little  ones  find  that 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  might 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  praise,  their 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  va- 
nity, and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  God 
when  the  princij^e  is  pure.  The  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things^  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  l^etween  two  sins.  The  mo- 
tive robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  stripped 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.' 

On  mj  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  schemes 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  and  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  since 
been  a  frequent  witness  of  their  admirable  me- 
thod; and  have  been  studying  |rfans  which  in- 
volve the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh  !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutress,  a  directress, 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspices, 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  priocU 
pies  and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  mtrry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself^  but  all 
around  me,  would  be  the  belter  and  the  happier 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  we  were 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  that 
though  he  was  earnest  on  the  genenJ  principle 
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m  Iwatfabnee,  which  he  considered  ••  a  most 
A^rioos  duty,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 
«a  so  liyely  a  pleasure,  that  he  was  almost  ready 
to  saspeet  if  it  tsere  a  duty ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 
6nd  that  hts  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 
larffe  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  bat  money ;  while  time,  inquiry,  discri- 
mination, system,  he  confessed  he  bad  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  h»d  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 
&r  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 
to  hard-heartednessand  oovetousness,  he  warmly 
exerejaed ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
he  had  cleared  himself  firog^  the  sospicion  of 
those  detestable  vioes,  he  was  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had  be 
ever  considered,  as  every  man  should  do,  because 
every  man*s  means  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 
ijaantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 


Bat  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  cer- 
tain  popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  r«- 
Ugiam9  charities;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy  of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limitp 
ed  his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  argument  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwi^ngly  bestowed  m  feeding  and 
clothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  affoiSing  them  religioos  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  had  not  made  op  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
easoist.  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  ventnre  however  to  say,  that  even  on  vour 
own  ground  it  appears  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  caase  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nieeries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
Uest  charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
sin  7  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
even  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
f  ions  exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
▼iee  7  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
by  the  infusion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
shall  cheek  idleness,  drinking,  and  eztrava- 
nnce,  we  put  them  an  the  way  to  become 
neaUhier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
satisfy  your  benevolent  heart* 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ttkubl  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 

the  evening,  and  interrupted  a  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  on  which  we  were  just  en- 
tering. « 

'Do  you  know,  SUnley,'  'said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
'  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  yonr  bouse  the  other  day  in 
favour  of  reading.  Ho  has  ever  since  been  ran- 
sacking tfas  shelves  for  idle  books  * 


*  I  should  be  seriously  concerned,'  replied  Mr 
Stanley,  *if  any  thing  I  had  said  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  m  from  more  valuable  stu- 
dies, or  diverted  him  from  the  important  pur* 
suit  of  religions  knowledge.' 

*  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel,  *he  has  since  that  conver- 
sation begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  mornings 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour's  lei- 
sure in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  bettea  lettres  nonsense ;  and  if  he 
be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire of  the  poets.' 

*That  is  rather  two  sweeping  a  sentence,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  '  It  would,  I  grant  voo,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  works 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  per- 
tion  of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  excep. 
tionable,  were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  yoar 
pile.' 

'And  if  fuel  failed,'  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's  altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  Freaek  romances  neatly  gilt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble  cover- 
ed octavos  from  the  modem  school. — But  having 
made  this  concession,  allow  me  to  observe,  thiS 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Petronius, 
a  profane  Lucretius,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  lo 
say  nothing  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poemsf  that  are  immoral  and 
corrupt — shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surely  we  -  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  corrupters  of  the  youth- 
ful  mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  Uameless 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue.-^  Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possess  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  a^rds  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
pable of  diffusing  so  much  mischief,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  no  small  benefit  That  it  has  been 
so  often  abused  by  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  iqan 
fyt  one  of  the  highest  ^fts  of  God.' 

'  I  cannot  think,'  said  I,  *  that  the  Almightjr 
conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imsgination  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  instrun^nt  of  civil- 
ization. Poetry  has  not  only  preceded^  science 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  has  in 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  couki  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  fiivourable 
symptom.' 
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*  I  rej(  €ie  fo  hear  it  ia  dediniDgr/  said  Tjrrel. 
I  hope  Oiat  what  u  decaying,  may  in  time  be 

extingaished.' 

*  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted  with 
what  I  was  displeased,'  replied  I.  *  I  met  with 
philosophers,  who  were  like  Plato  in  nothing  but 
m  his  abhorrence  of  the  Muses ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  emulate  Alexander  in  his  conquests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
house  of  Pindartis.* 

*  The  art  of  poetry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  is  to 
touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind ;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  intellectual, 
may  help  to  exclude  such  as  are  gross,  in  beings 
so  addicted  to  sensuality,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow, 
able  to  seize  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing so  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
fair  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have  no 
stated  employment ;  and  who»  having  more  lei. 
sure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement.  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fiishion 
from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  dissolute;  to 
snatch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming.table,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
dining.table,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
the  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*■  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  culti- 
vate their  taste,  and  innocently  indulge  their 
fiincy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youthful  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn, 
ing  more  various ;  in  all  which  excellencies  our 
first-rate  poets  certainly  excel  their  vicious  com. 
pe  titers.* 

'  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,*  said  Sir  John, 
*  throw  into  the  enemy *s  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  oflen  successfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
artillery  cannot  reach  V 

'  Let  us,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  rescue  fVom 
the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
and  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
had  written  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  if 
all  good  men  totally  despised  them.' 

*  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  •  I  be- 
lieve that  a  gond  man,  in  my  vense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  works  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.' 

'  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
as  we  certainly  may  be,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
want  no  such  resources.  I  myself,  though  I 
strongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  (or 
the  indulgence,  which  ;|ret  I  would  allow,  though 
with  great  discrimination,  to  the  young  and  the 
nnoccupied.  What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the 
champions  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  them  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  the  leaders  of  vice  and  infi- 
delitf,  if  we  refuse  to  let  them  be  occasionally 


sharpened  and  polished  by  such  studiM  /  llMft 
model  of  brilliant  composition,  Bishop  Jeren^ 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  be  said  *  bf 
whatever  jnstrnment  piety  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  ar- 
rows at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.' 

*I  know,'  continued  Mr.  St^ley,  'that  a 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
defence  from  the  classic  armoury ;  but,  to  drop 
all  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  troth 
and  virtue  against  men  whose  minds  are  adorn' 
ed  with  all  that  is  elegant,  strengthened  with 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  that 
ia  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  question — la 
he  likely  to  engage  with  due  advantage  if  his 
owti  mmd  be  destitute  of  the  embellishments 
with  which  their's  abound  7  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruments, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  nseless, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponents  ?* 

'  While  young  men  wiU  be  amused,'  said  Sir 
John,  *it  is  surely  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  9afely  amused.  We  should  not  there- 
fore wish  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  faculties 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  for 
them  in  readers.* 

*  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that  ever 
was  effected  by  any  one  poet,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtless  be  produced.* 

'The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,'  said 
I,'*  I  fear  is  too  true :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readers? 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Spen. 
ser  or  Cowley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  calamities  of  man. 
kindr  Into  what  immoraHties  did  it  plunge 
Gay  or  Groldsmith  7  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  living 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  7  What  reader  has  Masoa 
corrupted,  or  what  reader  has  Cowper  not  bene- 
fitted  ?  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  rell. 
gion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
be  was  connected,  doubtless  oondemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poen 
as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty  lo- 
be restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confhied  himself  in  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted !  In  bis  life  time  polities  might  blind  hia 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  fViends.  Bat  now, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  loonoclastes  f 
Who  does  not  read  Gomus  V 

*Wbat  then,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *yoa  would 
have  oar  young  men  spend  their  time  in  read 
ing  idle  verses,  and  oar  girls,  I  sappoae,  in  read 
ing  loose  romances  7* 

*  It  is  to  preserve  both  fh)m  evils  which  I  de- 
precate,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  that  I  would  ooo- 
sign, the  most  engaging  sabjecis  to  the  beil 
hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  aar  voath,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  their  lei. 
sure  only,  to  such  amusements ;  and  that  ehiefly 
with  a  view  to  disengage  them  from  worse  por 
suits.  It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence ;  it  i 
not  poetry,  b  it  sensnality,  which  are  the  p 
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▼alliiif  erth  of  the  day— OTik  fiir  more  fatal  in 
themseWes,  far  more  durable  in  their  effects, 
than  the  pernaal  of  works  of  wit  and  cenius. 
Imagination  will  cool  of  itself.  The  ^rves. 
cenoe  of  fiincy  will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing 
dlsaipation,  but  paralysing  idlcnes,  but  degrad- 
ing aelf-loYe, 

Qnwm  witb  tUeir  frowtb,  and  itreDgUieBs  with  tlieir 
strengtli. 

*  A  judicious  refbrmer,*  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
accommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
an  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old  romances, 
the  grand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias,  the  Cassandras, 
the  Pharamonds,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
fury  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
reign  of  Cerrantes  to  check  it— it  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
oar  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  his  cor- 
rapt  bat  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
mischioTous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thoosand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti. 
mentality  was  the  disease  which  then  required 
to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  softness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
mance is  Tanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
somewhat  unnatural  eleration  which  accompa- 
nied it  We  haye  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of 
either :  nor  have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading and  substantial  selfishness,  Uie  striking 
characteristic  of  our  day,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment  on  the  wildness  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
vapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.' 

*  Sorely,'  said  I,  (L' Almanac  des  Gourmands 
■t  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  '  it  is 
as  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
an  anraaement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
sr  Tasso  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Gulliver's  land  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
eontemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
ceep  ap  the  breed  of  gentlemen.' 


CHAP.  XXX. 

1  STROLLKD  oot  slonc.  Intending  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming  to  the 
Grove.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  subject  that  was  seldom  absent 
drain  my  thoughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
#hieh  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  impart  He 
lold  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
my  heart  nad  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  pe- 
oetration.    He  smiled,  and  told  me,  ■  he  took  no 


great  credit  fur  his  sagacity,  m  perceiving  whal 
was  obvious  to  spectators  fkr  more  indifferent 
than  himself.  That  I  resembled  those  animali 
who  by  hiding  their  heads  in  the  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  see  them.' 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  Ln- 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers  7  *  As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,'  replied  he, '  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  so 
many  nvals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  have  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour, not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  youug  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  largo 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
visit'  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  youn^  and  handsome  peer  seemed  90  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucille. 

'  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said  Dr. 
Barbw,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  he 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness of  his  religious  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refUsal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther  destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.' 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
'Another  proposal,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  ro> 
fusing  a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en- 
tertained  a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuadeo 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  respect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addressei^ 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  she  sincere- 
Iv  desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  him  whom  she 
felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivatedi 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept' 

Afler  admiring  in  the  i^armest  terms  the  puri- 
ty and  generosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habitis 
and  partictilarly  as  to  her  religious  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  me 
which  related  to  Looilla. 

*  Miss  Stanley,'  replied  he,  *  is  governed  by  a 
simple,  praotical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suits.  She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  aoquitherself  of  a  customary  form  ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorising  literal 
passages,  or  spiritualixing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and^  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  self- 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  dispositions,  and  to  detent 
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•fery  latent  evil  in  her  heart  She  lives  in  the 
regular  habit  of  prater ;  not  only  that  she  may 
implore  pardon  for  sm,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
strength  against  it  She  told  me  one  day  when 
•he  was  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  eza- 
nuDO  the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
were  her  particular  wants.  She  has  read  much 
scripture  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
which  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly implore  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  she 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port. She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  than  those  iSistruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
■0  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
so  ready  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wqnders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

*That  softness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
is  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  temper,  though  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  unworthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
•umiiig  manner.  Tet  her  humility  has  no  cant; 
•he  never  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself.  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  oheerfulness ;  for  the 
sense  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
^th  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
a  better  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
a  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

'  One  day,'  continued  0r.  Banow, '  when  I 
Named  her  gently  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing  her  opinion  on  some  serious  point,  she 
said,  *I  always  ^1  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lest  I  really  Bhould  assume  a  de- 
free  of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.    My 

Sreat  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  raysel£ 
[y  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  so  much  in  the  habit  of  heading  his  pious 
sentiments,  that  I  am  often  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feeL  in 
my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  onlv  approve  in  my 
judgment  When  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,' 
oontinued  she,  *  I  often  cauffht  myself  saying 
mechanically,  *  God's  will  be  done!'  when  I 
blushed  to  own,  how  little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  resignation  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
vish.* 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  my  de- 
serts,  to  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 
hopes.    *  You  have  my  cordial  wishes  for  your 


success,'  said  he,  *  though  I  shall  lament  the  tfaj 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  our  fields^ 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us.  As  It 
was  very  hot,  Dr  fiarlow  proposed  to  conduct 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  through  a  smaJJ 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  before 
observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies' 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  and 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucilla  would  al- 
low so  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  or- 
namented ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  slfie 
can  to  shut  it  out,'  replied  he.  *  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taste 
of  mv  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  qua- 
lity m  her.  But  if  I  betray  her  you  must  not 
betray  me. 

'  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  they 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made  a 
prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  them  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage ; 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  from  his 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kiln ;  to  this  he  adds 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  pro^ 
sents  some  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  wed- 
ding dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  for 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  JcSm,  *  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove,  that  I 
have  been  struck  with  observing  how  many  be- 
nefits naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  which 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent 
never  think.' 

*  You  have  heard,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *thatMiss 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion 
ately  fend  of  cultivating  a  garden.  When  she 
was  hardly  feurteen,  she  began  to  reflect  that 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  employment  was  at 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor  profit  to  any 
one  but  herself,  and  she  became  jealous  of  a  gra- 
tification which  was  so  entirely  selfish.  She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father, 
and  stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  eommon  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  Uieir 
little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  young  apple 
trees,  and  a  tew  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgettincr  to  embellish  their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey. suckles.  These  last  she  trans- 
plants from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  eit 
*f*g^  g^rden^  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look 
af\er  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafb  • 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  is 
done  at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground ; 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  my  charity  and  not  her's,  and  she  would  get 
thanked  fer  a  kindness  which  would  cost  her 
nothing.'  The  warm-hearted  Uule  Phoebe  co-ope. 
rates  in  this,  and  all  her  sister's  labours  of  lota. 
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*  Some  saoli  xuuaa  of  chiiity  with  every  per- 
eoaal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes  on  her- 
self and  from  this  association  she  has  acquired 
another  virtae,  lor  she  tells  me  smilin^f,  she  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
tising frugality  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  afibrd  both  her  own  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  give  ap  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  also.  By  this  self-denial 
she  gets  a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
mand,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  aSbrd  both  next 
time.* 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 

Sardener  pruning  and  deanng  the  trees.  '  Well, 
tmes,*  said  the  Doctor,  *•  how  does  your  nursery 
thrive  7* '  Why,  Sir,'  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  are 
rather  thin  of  stout  trees  at  present  You  know 
we  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty-six  of  my  beat  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
besides  half  a  dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
plums.  But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  ibr  Miss 
LnciUa  makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provided  fbr 
a  wedding,  come  when  it  will.' 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleased  with 
observing  so  many  young  orchards  and  flo'irish- 
ing  cottage  gardens  in  tlvB  village ;  little  did  I 
suspect  the  fiur  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comfort 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  they  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
ness and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.    *  I  am  bat  weak.  Sir,'  said  he, 

*  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago  but  for  the  'Squire's  fiimil^.  He 
gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cilia  allows  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  for  one 
day's  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don't  let  me  earn  U,  for  she  is  always  watch- 
ing for  fear  it  should  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or 
too  wet  for  me :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  this  tool-house,  that  she  may 
be  sure  I  take  it ;  for  she  says  servants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided  fi>r  them, 
but  don't  care  to  take  them*  Then  she  watches 
that  I  don't  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grass, 
which,  she  says,  gives  labouring  men  so  much 
rheumatism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waistcoat.  Sir,  with  her  own  hands.  At  Christ- 
mas they  gave  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
for  I  neve?  oaa  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
r^^  Lenefaetors.* 

«  asked  some  further  questions,  only  to  have 
she  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
Jiuctlla.    *  But,  Sir,'  said  he,  interrupting  me, 

*  I  hear  bad  news,  very  bad  news,  rray  your 
hmour  forgive  me.*  'What  do  you  mean, 
James?'  said  I,  seeing  his  eye  ml  *Wh^, 
Sir,  all  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  have  it 
that  you  are  come  to  carrv  off  MIbs  Lucilla. 
God  bless  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Edwards,  Sir,  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
gentlemen,  but  indeed,  indeed,  1  donH  know  who 
Can  deserve  her.    She   will  carry  a  blessing 
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wherever  she  goeaJ  The  honest  fallow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  brush  away  his  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  nffection  filled  m^  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  unirorm  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley's 
school,  passed  us  with  a  litue  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  '  make  liaste, 
Rachel,  you  are  afler  your  time.* 

*  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,'  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  *■  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  nose- 
gays?' 'Yes,  Sir,'  said  James;  *I  forgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soon 
as  the  school  is  over,  the  younger  Misses  give 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  a  shilling,  halt 
of  which  they  make  her  lav  out  to  bring  home 
a  little  tea  for  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  buy  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing,  Sir.* 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  softly 
said,  *  O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil- 
lings  would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it* 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There* 
at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  new-mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnestly  employed  in 
sorting  and  tyinv  dp  nosegays,  we  stood  some 
time  i^miring  their  little  busv  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceivin|r  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  puttmg  their  prettilv 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket,  witn 
which  she  marched  ofi;  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay  that  had  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

'  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Louisa  V  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  the 
eldest  of  the  four.  '  Only  three  a-piece,  Sir,' 
replied  she.  '  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  we 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own.; 
we  seldom  toucli  mamma's  flowers,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phoebe 
said  it  might  be  tempting  him.'  Little  Jane 
lamented  uat  LociUa  had  given  them  nothing 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  and  lued  to  have  good  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
mon  price  for  a  noeegay  Sx  her  sick  room  !  Sc 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
green-house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  say  no- 
thing. When  we  walk  that  way  we  oflen  leave 
her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
oflener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade.' 

As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prattlers 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  *  These  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasures.  The  act  is 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  habit 
which  helps  to  take  us  out  of  self ;  which  teaches 
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us  to  iransfer  our  attention  from  our  own  grati. 
6cation,  to  the  wants  and  pleasares  of  another.* 

*  I  confew,*  aaid  Lady  Belfield,  as  we  entered 
the  house,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  any  part  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  tl^eir  time  or  their  plea- 
sure  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  our 
money,  not  their's.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality,  and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 
joyment. They  well  know  we  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  shall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  whatever  they  give  away, 
80  that  we  have  hitherto  afforded  them  no  op- 

rrtunity  to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
begin  to  (ear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  oovetousness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
more  they  give  the  more  they  shall  get.  We 
must  correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  soon  as 
we  go  home.* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  FEW  days  after.  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton*s,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
able and  unreserved  than  his  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  afibctionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
asense  of  his  former  unworthlness,  which  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindness.  He  manifest- 
ed evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  re- 
li^ious  truth ;  and  from  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Car]ton*8  coun- 
tenance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been  informed 
with  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accession 
of  right-minded  acquaintance  which  her  bus- 
band  made.  Though  her  natural  modesty  pre- 
vented her  from  introducing  any  subject  herself, 
yet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
by  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

Aflera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
tlie  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  commonly  entertahied  by  men  of  the  world 
against  religion.  '  For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *  I  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
myself.  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg. 
ment,  and  above  all  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  men 
of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre- 
sume  that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  errors  of  my  early  life — error  indeed  is  an 


appellation  far  too  mild— I  shall  not  scruple  tm 
own  to  you  the  source  of  those  prejudices  whic^ 
retarded  my  progress,  even  after  I  became 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  had 
&It  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  lonj  before  I 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  renonnoed 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  my  mh 
horrenoe  of  them.* 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselves  extreme 
ly  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declaration,  anc 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  would 
not  only  gratify  but  benefit  us. 

*  Educated  as  I  had  been,*  said  Mr.  Carltno, 
*■  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  mine 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  than  a  sye- 
tematio  unbelief.  My  thoughtless  course  of 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Cfiristiani^ 
might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  been 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  bad 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  truth  at  the  foun- 
tain, for  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
I  had  no  readier  means  ^  for  forming  my  judg- 
ment, than  by  observing,  though  with  a  careless 
and  casual  eye,  what  e&ct  religion  produced  in 
those  who  pro^ssed  to  be  influenced  by  it—- 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejudices. 
What  I  saw  of  the  profbssors  increased  my  die- 
like  of  the  profession.  All  the  charges  brought 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  rivetted 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  between 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvious 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  more 
cautions  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach,  as 
thev  know  the  world  is  always  on  the  watch, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirm- 
ed  than  removed. 

'  I  seised  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  absence 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  but 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  mother  of  my  inestimable  wife,  who 
made  a  gretit  parade  of  religion,  pressed  the  mar- 
riage  of  her  only  child  WJth  a  man  whose  con- 
duct she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whose 
principles  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  un. 
favourable  opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  re 
ligious  mothPT  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  goveriv 
ed  in  her  seal  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father,  wbo 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  e, 
tremely  lowered  any  respect  which  I  might 
have  previously  been  induced  to  entertain  for 
characters  of  that  description.  Nor  was  this 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known  him  while  a  profes- 
sed  man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his  violent  temper,  his  narrow 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  his 
vices. 

'I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  chL 
mera.  My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  coiw 
firmed  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  new 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  change 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  with  a  new  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  only  laitf 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  taken  op  another, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  bis  virtues,  and 
with  the  addition  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  piida 
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Ukd  self-oonfideoce ;  for  with  hypocrisy  I  have 
BO  ri^ht  to  charge  any  man.  I  obser?ed  that 
Tjrrel  and  one  or  two  of  his  new  friendB,  rather 
courted  attack  than  avoided  it  They  consider- 
ed discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
mad  e^ery  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliaUon  as 
an  mbandonment  of  faith.  They  eafl[erly  as- 
cribed  to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
oAen  excited  by  their  peculiarities.  I  found 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
their  singularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
persecution.  1  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od- 
dities 

*  At  TyrrePs  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
especially,  were  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre- 
judices. I  had  learned  from  my  favourite  Ro- 
man  poet  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
making  a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
worthy  of  a  God,  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
think  this  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 
sical. So  thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed  in  all 
his  works,  so  his  *  never-failing  Providence  or- 
dereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  ofiensive  in 
the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  God  and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  every 
trivial  occasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogical  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
Bat  I  felt  that  the  relig.&/n  of  these  people  was 
of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis- 
gnsted  with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  their  ab- 
surdity gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

*  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina- 
tion to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse  to  what 
jhe  called  the  leadings  of  Promdenee,  In  mat- 
ters  of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another, 
she  was  impelled^  or  directedt  or  overruled,  I 
observed  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
these  leadings  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
such  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  knpious.  To  the  actual 
dispensations  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape,  I  did 
not  observe  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 
persons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion. 
I  must  own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fas- 
tidious, I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  false  grammer,  were  neces- 
sarily sonnected  with  reugion.  The  sacrifice 
of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
English.' 

'  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
remarks.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  you  most  allow  that  when 
men  are  determined  at  all  events  to  hunt  down 
reli>{ions  characters,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 


find  plausibfe  objections  to  justify  their  disluce 
and  while  they  eoneeal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  ccifirra 
their  prejudices.' 

*  As  |L  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly  right,* 
said  Mh  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  whicit  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
|rres8,  as  to  be  rather  searching  for.  instances  to 
mvite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry.* 

*  Tou  will  grant,  however,'  said  I,  *  thit  it  is 
a  common  enect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  his 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may^  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish, 
ed.  Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

'  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,' 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  firiends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  fiither  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  higher 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  dis- 
like. The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
me  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  him;  because  the  worldly  man, 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other.* 

'  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  de- 
cent They  were  considered  as  more  creditable, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary.   They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  more  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  bu« 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.    Rigid  in  the 
ofaeervance  of  some  of  its  external  rites,  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  cha- 
ritable spirit  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution ;  but  of  her  out- 
ward forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.    Of  her  spiritual 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.   I  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  for  those 
who  differed  from  them,  though  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.    They 
were  c«*rdial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  they 
lived  in  the  ea^y  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thought  the  controversy  about  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  of  more  consequence  than  thi 
event  itself,  which  that  festivd  celebrates.' 
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*  My  dear  Sir/  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
•peaking,  *  you  hare  accounted  very  naturally 
for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
you  adopted  as  standards.  They  all  differed  as 
much  from  the  right  as  they  di£»rod  from  each 
other ;  and  the  truth  is,  their  Yohement  desire 
to  differ  from  each  other  was  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  right.  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that 
they  proved  nothing  against  Christianity.  The 
(wo  opposite  descriptions  of  persons  who  deter- 
red you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster 
in  their  respective  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarcely 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  soberly  and  sound- 
ly pious.* 

*My  own  subsequent  experience,*  resumed 
Mr.  Carlton,  *  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrought  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
example,  to  have  less  interest  in  believing  that 
Christianity  was  false,  I  then  applied  myself  to 
search  for  reasons,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
But  plain,  abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  mj  conduct,  unless  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  influence  me  *to  act,  as  well  as 
proofs  which  should  incline  me  to  believe ; 
something  which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  want- 
ed arguments  more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  reli|rion  be  a  real 
principle  it  must  be  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Began  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henrietta's 
Bible.  There  indeed  I  fi>und  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  invested  with  just  such  a  body  as 
I  had  wished  to  see;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  pourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  correspondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thou|[ht  I,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  principles  which  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  7 

*  I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  less  difiiciilt  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  encouraged ;  nor  was  I  myself  for- 
ward  to  seek  the  society  which  shunned  me. 
Even  of  those  superior  characters,  with  whom  I 
did  occasionally  associate,  I  had  not  come  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  estimate.* 

^  DisncTxaxsTEDNBss  Aifo  GONSisTiNCY  had  be- 
eome  with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone,  by  which 
to  try  the  characters  I  was  investigating.    My 


experiment  was  favourable.  I  had  for  som« 
time  examined  my  wife*s  conduct,  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  and  incredulity 
as  to  the  motive.  I  had  seen  her  foregoing  her 
own  indulgences,  that  she  might  augment  those 
of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  little  reason  to 
love.  Here  were  the  two  qualities  I  required, 
with  a  renunciation  of  self  without  parade  or 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  instance. 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Barlow 
exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  during  the 
week,  the  best  commentary  on  his  Sunday's 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  living  of 
nearly  twice  thcvalue  of  that  he  possessec^  be- 
cause the  change  would  diminish  his  usefulness, 
I  was  staggered, 

*  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spending 
their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts  of  be- 
neficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their  hope  on 
charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncing  any 
such  confidence,  and  trusting  entirely  to  another 
foundation; — when  I  saw  Lucilla,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  refusing  a  young  nobleman  of  a  clear 
estate,  and  neither  disagreeable  in  his  person  or 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  ground  of  his 
loose  principles;  when  the  noble  rejection  of  the 
daughter  was  supported  bv  the  parents,  whose 
principles  no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  or 
fortune  could  subvert  or  shake — I  was  can- 
oineed. 

*  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had  been  seeking. 
Here  was  di9intere$tedne$$  upon  full  pro&f. 
Here  was  eonsisieney  between  practice  and  pro- 
fession. By  such  examples,  and  by  cordially 
adopting  those  principles  which  produced  them, 
together  with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  my 
past  enormities,  I  hope  to  become  in  time  less 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace 
on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.' 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mrs. 
Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  silently  stole 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  myself  were 
deeply  affected  with  the  frank  and  honest  nar- 
rative to  which  we  had  been  listening.  It  raised 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  (or  the  narrator 
which  has  since  been  continually  augmenting. 
I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  his  state,  ror  the  dif- 
ficulties  which  impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advance- 
ment will  be  less  sure,  because  it  has  been  gra- 
duaL  His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salutary 
guard.  The  apparent  slowness  of  his  progress 
has  arisen  from  his  dread  of  selCdeception,  and 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indication  of 
his  sincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,'  said  f,  *  that  the  piety 
of  these  more  correct  Christians  drew  upon 
them  nearly  as  much  censure  and  suspicion  as 
the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusiasts  ?  And  that 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far  remov- 
cd  from  effective  piety  as  from  wild  fanaticism, 
ran  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  V 

*  With  those,'  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  who  are 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  con- 
eistency  can  stand  their  determined  opposition ; 
but  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  reject 
the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  with 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  general 
subject,  yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from  it 
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Id  fjucUIa,  ever  ainoe  ber  noble  rejection  of 
Ijokd  Stannton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  CarltoD 
as  one  of  the  caoeee  which  had  etrengthenod  his 
unsteady  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
irere  talking  over  their  yoathtltl  connections,  I 
xoaamed  with  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  me, 
the  interesting  topic 

*  Lord  Stannton,'  said  she, '  is  a  relation,  and 
not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used  to  take 
more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's  society  when  it 
was  less  improving,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
is  become  really  vidaable ;  yet  he  oAen  visits  us. 
Hiss  Stanley  now  and  then  indulges  me  with 
her  company  fbr  a  day  or  two.  In  the  visits 
Lord  Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  times.  He  was  enchanted  with  her  per- 
waa  and  manners,  and  exerted  ewery  art  and 
fikeolty  of  pleasing,  which.  It  must  be  own^, 
be  possesses.  Though  we  should  both  have  re- 
joiced in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  family 
at  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
it  my  doty  itot  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu- 
larity of  my  cousin's  conduct  in  one  particiuar 
instance,  as  well  as  the  general  looseness  of  his 
■eligious  principles.  The  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
good  breeding  as  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  roof;  and  be  allowed  me 
to  ^peak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per- 
son.  When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry. 

'  One  day  be  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Hiss  Stanley  was  with  me.  He  found  us  in 
my  dressing-room  reading  together  a  Duserta- 
lios  OB  the  power  of  religion  to  change  the  heart. 
Dreading  some  ^vity,  I  strove  to  hide  the  book, 
hot  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
eye  on  the  title,  he  said,  laughing,  *  This  is  a 
fiwlish  subject  enough  ;  a  gwd  heart  does  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  had  one  none  of 
U8  three  having  any  thing  to  do.'  Locilla  spoke 
Dot  a  sjrllabie.  AU  the  li^ht  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She  listened, 
but  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con- 
versation between  us,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
BMort  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.  Lord  Staonton 
treated  my  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera,  and 
said,  *•  He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
than  to  adopt  such  a  methodistical  notion ;  pro- 
ieesing  at  the  same  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
virtoe  and  goodness,  which  he  said,  bowing  to 
Miss  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
at  all ;  that  a  gpod  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
•imilar  expressions,  all  implying  oontempt  of 
my  position,  and  exclusive  com^ment  to  her. 

*Afler  dinner,  Locilla  stole  away  from  a 
conversation  which  wss  not  very  interesting  to 
her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  sumrner-house, 
knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  sit  long 
at  table.  But  his  lordship,  missing  her  for 
whom  the  visit  was  meant,  soon  broke  np  the 
patty,  and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur- 
saed  her  to  the  summer-house.  AAer  a  pro- 
ftttion  of  compliments,  expressive  of  his  high 
admiration,  he  declared  bis  passion  in  very 
stlon|r  and  explicit  terms,  and  requested  her 
permission  to  make  proposals  to  her  fatbv. 


to  which  he  conceived  ^e  could  have  no  pos- 
sible objection. 

'  *  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness  for 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she  had  to  offer 
in  turn;  she  earnestly  desired  the  business 
might  to  no  further,  and  that  he  would  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
&ther,  who  always  kindly  allowed  lier  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  m  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at  a  re- 

1'ection  so  wholly  unexpf^sted,  he  insisted  on 
snowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  ?  was  it 
his  fortune  7  was  it  his  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 
neither.  His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  He  still  ve- 
hemently insuted  on  her  assigning  the  true 
cause.  She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  she  feared  his  principles  were 
not  those  of  a  man  with  whom  she  could  ven 
ture  to  trust  her  own. 

'He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  sl^e  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he  could 
bear  with  the  chargo  brought  against  his  prin- 
ciples,  on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in 
the  port  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  *If 
that  be  all,'  said  he  ^ly,  '  the  objection  is  at 
an  end ;  your  charming  society  wiJl  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.' 

*  What,  mv  Lord,'  said  she,  her  courage  in 
creasing  with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  you 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  thr 
the  work  of  changin|r  the  heart  was  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himself?  You  do  not  novi 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.  Thai 
work  which  is  too  hard  for  Omnipotence,  voui 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accomplish.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  ti 
the  number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  risk- 
ed their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  It 
would  be  too  Ute  to  repent  of  m^  folly,  afler 
my  presumption  had  incurred  its  just  punish- 
ment' 

*  So  sayin|[,  she  left  the  summer-house  witk 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  incrcMOd  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  his 
pride  almost  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  be  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign. His  applications  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  baa  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses, both  from  the  parents  and  the  daughter 
he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  Lu- 
cilhi  now  never  comes  near  us,  except  he  is 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it 
would  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  beer 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
ference is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  sure 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  a 
chimerical  objection.' 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  cored  ef 
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tfyery  jedoua  loeling,  but  traniported  with  tach 
a  decisiTo  proof  of  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
Misfl  Stanley*!  mind.  » 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Miss  Sparkb,  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
though  her  perion  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  fortune  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  She  is 
remarkable  for  hsr  pretension  to  odd  and  oppo- 
site qualities.  She  is  something  of  a  scholar, 
and  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
out-rides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
ejccels  in  driving  four  m  hand,  and  in  canvass- 
ing at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
for  all  other  merit  In  her  adoption  of  any  ta- 
lent, or  her  exercise  of  any  quality,  it  is  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  is  not 
feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  loAy  phoston,  and  when  she  came  in, 

Tbe  cap,  the  wliip,  tlie  masculiDe  attire, 

the  loud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated  a  dis- 
position  rather  to  confer  protection  than  to  ac- 
cept it. 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  Uie  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stanley's  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  science,  in  which  she  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
lously, not  to  diminish  by  her  conversation  the 
character  she  was  so  desirous  to  establish,  that 
her  efforts  defeated  the  end  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure. She  was  witty  with  all  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarcastic  turn,  for  wit  it  was  not,  made  little 
amends  for  her  want  of  simplicity.  I  perceived 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
and  the  incredible.  She  ventured  to  tell  a 
story  of  two,  so  little  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary  probability,  that  she  risked  her  credit  for 
veracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  such  relations  seldom 
'  pays  the  relater  for  the  hasard  run  by  the  com- 
munication. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
peculiarities  of  her  character.  She  never  sees 
any  difficulties  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  determi- 
nation, she  alone  is  never  at  a  loss.  Her  an- 
swer  always  follows  the  proposition,  without  a 
moment's  interval  for  examination  herself,  or,' 
for  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
iirering  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day  come 
i&  to  perform  hii  family  devotions  somewhat 


latter  than  usual.  I  ooold  pereeive  that  he  bad 
been  a  little  moved.  His  countenance  wanted 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  it  seem- 
ed to  be  a  seriousness  untinctured  with  anger. 
He  confessed,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  that 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  fault 
she  had  oommitted..  *She  has  not,'  said  he, 
*told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  she 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  has  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  she  ia 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day.  She 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carrying  food 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  furnish 
her  contingent  of  nosegay  to  Rachel's  basket 
This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prefer  to  that 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgences :  the  im- 
portance  we  should  assign  to  the  privation 
would  be  setting  too  much  value  on  the  enjoyu 
ment' 

*  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  said  Miss 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  Too 
tight  a  reiii  will  check  her  generous  ardour, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not  subdue  the 
independence  of  her  mind,  and  make  a  tame, 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  \exj  faults  give 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.*  Even  I^dy 
Belfield,  to  whose  soft  and  tender  heart  the  very 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  carried 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  offenoo 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.' 

*The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,*  replied  he, 
*but  infent  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  un- 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterfuge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  felsehood,  of  hypocrisy.* 

'  But  the  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lady  Bet 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  have 
always  admired  her  correctness  in  her  pleasant 
prattle.' 

*  It  is  for  the  very  reason,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  that  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  contrary  tendency .*-As  the  fault  is  a 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  eo 
too.  For  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  in  a 
way  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  recur 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  but  of 
an  indolent  temper,  throuj^h  a  negligence  in 
watching  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit, 
sufibred  his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stago 
of  felsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  turbu- 
lent vices  out  of  sight  Impatient  when  a  youth 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  be  had  never 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he  became  noto- 
riously  profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  at 
length  too  thin  to  conceal  fhmi  his  mistaken 
father  his  more  palpable  vices.  His  artifioea 
finally  involved  him  in  a  due],  and  his  prema- 
ture  death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  fnend. 

'  This  sad  example  led  me  in  my  own  family 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  often  aay, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  This 
seems  strikinglv  true  in  oar  conniTing  at  the 
feolla  of  our  obildren.  If  we  really  believed 
the  denuneiatkNi  of  floriptnre,  could  we  for  tfie 
sake  oft  momentary  fratifieatlon,  not  eo  moflb 
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to  oor  otuld  as  to  oonelvea,  (which  it  the  caie 
in  a]I  blameable  iodalgence,)  overlook  that  fault 
which  may  be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  mise- 
lias!  In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight 
affence.  I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  small 
d^ree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloyed 
«eatar«is  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted to  my  trost.* 

*  Bat  it  is  sach  a  severe  trial,'  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  *  to  a  fond  parent  to  ioflict  volontary  pain  !* 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  V  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  wonder  how 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
eui  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  may  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
bad  habit,  with  the  eternal  welfare  of  that  child's 
souL  A  soqI  of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whe- 
dier  we  consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  What 
pvent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  fiJse  indulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
•ooi,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
oompaied  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point  ? — ^A  soul  of  such  infinite  fa- 
ealaifis,  which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
holinbss  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
^gee  of  eternity?' 

Observing  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on ;  '  what  remorse,  my  dear 
inend,  can  equal  the  pan^s  of  him  who  has  rea- 
■on  to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  miaery,  through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa^ 
rent,  who  assigned  his  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
for  hil  neglect  7 — ^Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
lather,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
befbre  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  !— 
ezelnded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill-judging  fond- 
ness. Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
tinct notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tually believe  in  this  eternity ;  they  believe  it  in 
a  general  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
practically,  personally,  influentially.' 

Willie  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
was  Effected,  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested  that  she  wish- 
ed to  interrupt  him.  Grood  breeding,  however, 
kept  her  silent  till  he  bad  done  speaking  t  she 
then  said, '  that  though  she  allowed  that  absolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous 
purposes  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  band  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
ing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  expressing 
such  as  were  not  quite  correct— That  a  repulsive 
treatment  was  calculated  to  eztingaish  the  fire 
4f  invention.  She  tbooffht  also  tlwt  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
allowed,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
iaoflenstve.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inofibnsive  false- 
heod  waa  a  peribet  aoomaly*    Bat  allowing  it 


possible,  that  an  indiv'dual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
coiUd  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  ffood,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  be 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitade  were  a* 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  if 
woqld  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so* 
ciety,  and  violate  an  express  law  of  Grod.' 

*  There  is  no  tendency,'  said  Sir  John  Bek 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imaginations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  good,  and  the  fanciful  will  think  iit 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenbus.' 

Phcebe,  in  presentiiig  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  a 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.* 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phosbe,'  le- 
plied  her  father,  *  in  which  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inconsiderateness  is  always  one.  It  is 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  the  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation  as  truth,  though  you  have  reason"  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  You  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  looeth  a  lie  with 
him  that  fnakeih  it.' 

*  But,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  *  if  by  a  false- 
hood I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  theh  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
gbry  in  deceiving.' 

*  Persons,  Madam,'  saiii  Mr.  Stanley, '  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  fkvourite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ougiit  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. — If  he 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifts.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself,  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  soul. 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in  or 
der,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  and  afkr  patting 
him  with  some-  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa. 
mined  his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  stand- 
ing  in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  porilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
slapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  her4Plt  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  die. 
eases  of  so  noble  an  animal,  than  to  waste  hei 
time  in  studying  confectionary  with  old  Gooc  * 
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Comfit,  or  in  taachiii;  the  catechum  to  little 
TRgged  bep^rbrats  7 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lively  Phoebe, 
who,  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing  a  wit  herself,  cried  out,  *  Well,  papa,  I  mttst 
ssy  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkos  with  all  her  faults 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman.*  *  I  grant  that 
she  is  amusing,*  returned  he,  *  but  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quite  agreeable.  Between  these, 
Phoebe,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeableness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modesty,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
she  may  be  Bhinin?,8he  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeable.— Miss  Sparkes,  I  very  reluctantly 
•onfess,  does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world : 
she  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  she  embellishes, 
enlarges,  f  he  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  moral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com- 
parative degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scarlet  The 
noise  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
-r-On/s  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Crossus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  per- 
sonified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
fkvourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  Demons. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so ;  yet  she 
sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
levity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  makes  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  groat  glee,  profane  stories  told 
by  others.  Besides  she  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  an  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  often  verges  so  fkr  towards  indeli- 
caey,  as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  nneasy.  Then 
she  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing- 
occurs,  out  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
drcumstanco.  She  would  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chambermaid.  If  she  says 
a  right  thing,  which  she  oAen  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
ciety without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare,  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  she  should  be  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  she  little  suspects  that  onrs  is 
not  properly  grateful  for  the  preference  with 
which  she  honours  us. 

«She  is,' continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  charitable 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue ;  she 
relieves  her  poor  neighbours,  and  indemnifies 
herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones.— She  has, 
however,  many  good  qualities,  is  generons,  fbeU 
ing,  and  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
speak  so  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
house,  were  it  not  that  if  I  were  quite  silent, 
after  PhoBbe's  expressed  admiration,  she  might 
conclude  that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
es  and  might  be  copying  her  &alts,  under 


the  notion  that  being  entertaining  made  amoiAi 
for  every  thing.' 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Om  morning,  Sir  John  coming  in  from  hie 
ride,  gaily  called  ont  to  me,  as  I  was  reading, 
'  Oh,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news !  the  Mise 
Flams  are  converted.  They  have  put  on  tuck- 
ers— they  were  at  church  twice  on  Sunday — 
Blair's  Sermons  are  sent  for,  and  you  are  the  re^. 
former.'  This  ludicrous  address  reminded  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  we  were 
all  in  disgrace ;  for  not  having  called  on  the  li^ 
dies,  and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  this  neglect 

*  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John,  *  if  yoo  do 
not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thinking 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  modieh 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  state,  was 
played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer.  As  they  pro- 
bably, by  this  time,  suspect  your  character  to  be 
somewhat  between  the  Strephon  and  the  Her- 
mit, we  shall  now,  in  return,  see  something  be- 
tween the  wood  nymph  and  the  nun ;  I  shall 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modish  Misi 
Bell 

b  now  Pastora  by  a  fonntain^s  side. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  oonfhss 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  no  small  re- 
volution  in  Miss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  the 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  the  lover  of 
retirement,  the  sentimental  admirer  of  domestio 
life,  the  censurer  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  waa 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfully  touch- 
ed, that  the  shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other 
without  any  of  those  violent  transitions  which  a 
less  experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  assist- 
ing her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  character, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  no  longer 
than  this  visit. 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Miss 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them.  *  Dont 
you  admire,'  said  Sir  John,  *  the  versatility  of 
Miss  BelTs  genius  7  You,  Charles,  are  not  the 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  fondness  for  ro. 
ral  delights  has  been  practised.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  suddenly, 
a  thorough-paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repeat, 
ed  declarations  of  her  passionate  fondness  for 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  when 
rural  scenery  was  the  8ub|eet  All  she  knew 
of  the  country  was,  that  me  had  now  and  then 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the 
fine  sammer  months;  a  great  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  lovely 
scenenr,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  her 
taste,  French  home  on  the  water,  altogether  eon- 
stituted  a  fbeling  of  pleaeare,  fWmi  which  she 
had  really  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  fyo4 
of  the  conntrjr*  But  when  all  these  coneomi 
tants  were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  lost  ibm 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  boma,  the  flattery 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  was  led  bat  het 
books,  her  own  dull  manrion,  her  domestic  ein 
ploy  ments,  and  the  sober  eoeiety  of  her  husband 
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(be  ptstonl  Tuion  Tanished.  She  discovered,  or 
nlher  he  duootered,  but  too  late,  that  the  coun- 
trj  bad  not  only  no  cbarma  for  her,  bat  that  it 
was  a  scene  of  constant  ennut  and  vapid  doU- 
nees.  She  languished  for  the  pleasares  she  had 
quilted,  and  for  the  oomfbrts  she  had  lost  Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits ;  dif- 
ierence  of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
to  total  disunion,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
tbe  lady  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  might 
have  induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  of  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
necessity  of  making  those  sacrifices  which  afiee- 
tioD,  bad  it  existed,  would  have  rendered  plea- 
sant, or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self-government' 

Hiss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  *  she  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.'  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
and  that  from  hb  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
sent  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  left  me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more 
I  taw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
without  it  We  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  flam's  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
sures and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
most  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  tbe  most  graceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing humbles  me  more  than  compliments ;  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
I  find  tbe  picture  of  myself,  drawn  bj  a  flatter- 
ing fKend,  so  utterly  unlike  tbe  origmal  in  my 
9wn  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
eonsctousness  of  the  want  of  resemblance,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  an  impestor.  If  I  contradict 
this  favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac 
OQsed  of  affectation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
I  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
what  I  am  not'  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claimin|r  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation of  praise  could  only  proceed  from  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
eharacter. 

*  How  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fel. 
low  creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion, 
He  who  appears  to  be  its  object,  witnesses  the 
wandering  of  the  heart,  which  seems  to  be  Hfled 
up  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
larth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him- 
self; running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dis- 
boBonr  a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
As  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself!  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  piaoe.  They 
become  sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  mind. 
Of  id  what  with  trying  to  drive  oat  one,  and  to 
establish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
proved, and  resting  my  sole  hope  not  on  the 
Vol.  II.  2  B 


duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  offending.' 

I  assured  her,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  sincerity  of  affection,  that  this  eon. 
fession  onljjr  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conseiois- 
ness  of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constant  vigi- 
lance  to  prevent  it,  were  the  truest  indications 
of  an  humble  spirit  ;\and  that  those  who  thus 
careflilly  guarded  themselves  against  small  er 
rors,  were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in 
to  groat  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  *  she  should  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  contented 
to  keep  Its  proper  place  among  the  vices ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,'  replied  I,  •  differs  from  the 
other  Tices  in  this :  they  commonly  are  only  op. 
posite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice 
IS  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.' 

*  Selfldeception  is  so  easy,'  replied  Miss  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  hiffhly  extolling 
any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  so  rest  contented  with  tbe  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  G>m mending  a  right  thing  is  a 
cheap  substitute  fbr  doinff  it,  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.' 

*  There  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  God  fbr  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfbit,  a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn  mortf  praise  than  is  due,  humility  like  Uie 
divine  principle  ftom  which  it  springs,  seeketh 
not  even  its  own.' 

In  answer  to  some  fbrtber  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  have 
been  betrayed,  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.  It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have  the  good  effect  of 
preventing  yon  from  thinking  better  of  me  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in- 
discretion,  i  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mis- 
taken in  Miss  Stanley,  fbr  though  her  character 
stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  she  had  secretly 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she  had 
chid  me  fbr  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
struck  with  several  instances  of  her  indifference 
to  the  world,  and  her  superiority  to  its  pleasures. 
*  Do  yon  kxiow,*  continued  she,  smiling,  *  that 
you  are  more  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
1  have  been  speaking  7  She  only  defamed  ro> 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  na- 
ture. It  Is  possible  to  be  religious  in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  monastery.  I  find  that  the  Uiought' 
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may  be  engaged  too  anxiously  about  so  petty  a 
concern  as  a  little  family  arrangement ;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  off  from  better  parsuitB, 
and  engrossed  by  things  too  trivial  to  name,  as 
much  as  by  objects  more  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
but  it  would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively 
favourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  more  stress  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Kay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant  to 
be  quite  safe.  An  enjoyment  which  assumes  a 
sober  shape  may  deceive  us,  by  making  us  be. 
lieve  we  are  practising  a  duty  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taste.* 

*  But  do  you  not  think,*  said  I,  *  thai  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  taste  itself  7  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha- 
bit a  good  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of  think- 
tDg,  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  duty  from  the  taste,  and  to  separate  the 
principle  from  the  choice  7  This  I  really  be- 
lieve  to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  wrought 
and  vigilantly  watched. 

I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  coun- 
try might  be  a  great  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
were  a  few  wmter  months  when  I  feared  it 
might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond's  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  she  said  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  ffardener. 
To  me,*  added  she,  *  the  winter  has  cnarms  of 
ks  own.  If  I  wore  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  intrcMiucing  Providence  on  an  occasion  not 
sufficiently  important,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  s^ison 
for  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  be  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  sun  that  shines, 
'every  shower  that  falls,  every  breeze  that  blows, 
seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see  their  effect 
(Upon  my  plants.*  *But  surely,*  said  I,  *the 
winter  at  least  suspends  your  enjoyment  There 
is  little  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
lits  torpid  state,  in  surveying 

The  naked  shoots,  barren  as  lanoes, 

as  Cowper  describes  the  winter  shrubbery.* 

'  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,*  replied 

■he.    *  When  all  appears  dead  and  torpid  to  you 

4dle  spectators,  all  is  secretly  at  work ;  nature 

is  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  ground, 

-and  art  has  a  hand  in  the  process.    Wnen  the 

blossoms  of  summer  are  delighting  you  mere 

amateurs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,* 

added  she,  laughing,  *  are  really  idle.  The  silent 

^eperations  of  the  wmter  now  produce  themselves 

/—the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — the  great 

Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours — then  we  petty 

agents  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 

leisure  in  contemplating  his  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  so  communicative ; 
but  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  PhoBbe,  who 
bad  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing yellow  Azalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— *  Why,  it  is  only  the  Christmas  month  that 
•or  labours  are  suspended,  and  then  we  have  so 


much  pleasure  that  WjS  want  «io  business ;  an<sh 
in-door  festivities  and  ci versions,  that  the  dolf 
month  is  with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.*  So 
saying  she  called  Lucilla  to  assist  her  in  tying 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which  the  wind 
had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offbr  my  services  when  Mra, 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  could  obtain  an  an- 
swer to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  di- 
versions. A  stranger,  who  had  seen  me  pur- 
suing Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks,  might  have 
supposed  not  the  daughter,  but  the  motlier  waa 
the  object  of  my  attachment.  But  with  Mrs. 
Stanley  I  could  always  talk  of  Lucilla,  with  La 
cilia  I  durst  not  oflen  talk  of  herselft 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  looking  with 
delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.  When  I  had  ad> 
mired  their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  pursuilq^ 
their  fondness  for  retirement,  and  their  cheer 
ful  delight  in  its  pleasures ;  Mrs.  Stanley  repli- 
ed, *  yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.  She  likes  the 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing !  her  consci- 
ence is  80  tender  that  she  oflener  requires  en- 
couragement than  restraint  While  she  was 
making  this  plantation,  she  felt  herself  So  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  that  she  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
said  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  her, 
that  she  found  whole  hours  passed  unperceived, 
and  she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that 
all  cares  and  all  duties  were  suspended  while 
she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnations,  or  knots 
of  Anemonies.  Even  when  she  tore  herself 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employments,  her 
flowers  still  pursued  her,  and  the  improvemeat 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
Geraniums.* 

' "  I  am  afraid,**  said  the  poor  girl,  **  that  I 
must  really  give  it  up.**  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  herself  so 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  suggested  the  expe- 
dient of  limiting  her  time,  and  hanging  up  her 
watch  in  the  conservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds-  she  is  so  observant  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  time  ia 
expired,  she  forces  herself  to  leave  off  even  in 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limita- 
tion a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is 
saved,  self-denial  is  exercised,  and  the  interest 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  thought  it 
had  a  moral  moaning.  She  said,  *  it  had  never 
been  left  there  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.*  Here  Mra. 
Stanley  lefl  me  to  my  meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy- 
ment should  have  some  alloy.  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  the  Grove,  I  never 
witnessed  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  ai  sigh  that  my  be- 
loved parents  did  not  share  mj  happiness.  *  How 
would  they,*  said  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re. 
ioice  in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admire 
her  humility,  her  usefulness !  O  how  do  chil- 
dren fbel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  litnng  pa- 
rents  by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  httla 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  that 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  .  Even  from 
their  blessed  abode,  my  grateful  heart  seems  ts 
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ioLT  tfaem  ny,  'This  is  the  creature  with 
whom  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee  through  all 
fiteroity  I* 

Yet  each  was  my  inoonsistencj,  that  eharmed 
«•  I  was,  that  so  young*  aod  lovely  a  woman 
ooold  be  so  cheaply  pleued,  and  delighted  with 
that  simplicity  of  taste  which  made  her  resem- 
ble my  favourite  heroine  of  Milton  in  her  amuse. 
ments  as  weU  as  in  her  domestic  pursuits;  still 
I  kmged  to  know  what  those  Christmas  diver- 
sions, so  slightly  hinted  at,  could  be ;  diversions 
which  coold  reconcile  these  girls  to  their  ab- 
senoe  not  only  from  their  green-house,  but  from 
London.  I  could  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at 
Stanley  Grove  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call 
PrivaU  TkeatricaU.  Still  I  suspected  it  might 
be  some  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to  their 
gttneral  (Siaracter,  nor  congenial  to  their  amuse- 
ments. My  mother's  laveurite  rule  of  eonntt- 
atey  strongly  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  though 
I  tried  to  repel  the  suggestion  as  unjust  and  un- 
generous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
It  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Comfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts. — From  her*  I 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  several  feasts 
ibr  the  poor  of  different  classes  and  ages.  *  Then, 
Sir,*  continued  she,  *  if  yon  could  see  the  blazing 
firs*,  and  the  abundant  provisions  I  the  roasting, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.  The  house  is 
all  alive !  On  uoae  days  the  drawers  and  shelves 
of  Miss  Lncilla*s  store-room  are  completely 
emptied.  *Tis  the  most  delightful  bustle.  Sir, 
to  see  our  young  ladies  tyin^  on  the  good  wo- 
men's warm  cloaks,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
eannot  come  themselves. — The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  the  poor 
girPs  shoes ;  even  little  Miss  Celia ;  and  she  is 
lo  tender  to  fit  them  exactly,  and  not  hurt  them ! 
Last  feast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enough 
fiir  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privately  slipt  off  her 
own  and  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  tiqie 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
witbovt  shoes.  We  are  all  alive,  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion !  fiooks, 
and  business,  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
'^rgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.' 

How  I  hated  myself  for  my'suspicion ! — ^And 
liow  I  loved  the  charming  creatures  who  could 
find  in  these  humble  but  exhilirating  duties,  an 
equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  * 
*  Surely,'  said  I  to  myself,  *my  mother  would 
call  £A|^  consistency,  when  the  amusements  of  a 
religious  family  smack  of  the  same  flavour  with 
its  business  and  its  duties.'  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myself  in  the  thought  that  there  isers 
young  ladies  to  be  found  who  could  spend  a  win- 
tar  not  only  unrepiningly,  but  cheerfully  and 
delightedly  in  the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  conver- 
sations with  Lucille,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
discourse  on  my  own  part  But  I  had  not  yet 
dftdared  my  attachment  I  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  violate  my  en^rageraent  with  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  was  not  addressing  declarations,  but 
etvdyiog  the  character  of  her  on  whom  the  hap- 


piness of  my  lifb  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act.  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to  that 
teritM  of  9mallt  quiet  allstiftons,  which  an  accu- 
rate judge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  •  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time.,  the  inexpressible  felicity 
to  observe  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  ^tween  us. 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym- 
pathy, and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This 
unstudied  correspondence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  con*, 
jugal  happinessi  as  a  conformity  of  principles.   .. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Onz  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  expressed 
a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  '  Sir  George  is  not 
quite  twenty,'  said  he,  *  and  yonr  being  a  fbw 
years  older,  will  make  him  consider  your  friend- 
ship as  an  honour  to  him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
an  advantage.' 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea 
sure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  1  had  yet  done.  Her  understand 
ing  is  good,  and  her  affections  are  strong.  She 
)xii  received  a  too  fkvourable  prepossession  of 
m^  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  me 
with  as  much  openness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happiness 
and  importance  fVom  his  presence;  while  the 
amiable  voung  Baronet  himself  won  my  affec- 
tion by  nis  engaging  manners,  and  my  esteem 
by  his  good  sense,  and  bis  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle- 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  I  had  some- 
times made,  that  shy  characters,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themiftlves  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  dull  head;  nor  is  gaiety  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
the  fountain.  While  in  the  timid,  that  silence, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  er 
want  of  capacity,  is  often  the  effect  of  keen  fbel- 
ings.  Friendship  u  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  themselves ;  they  flourish 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alone  makes  them 
expand.  A  keen  discemer  will  often  detect,  vk 
such  characters,  quatiUes  whidi  are  not  always 
fOnnected  with 

The  rattling  tongns 
Ofsaocy  aud  aadacious  eloquenoe. 

When  people  who  have  seeiL  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  noming  brixff  on 
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free  communication  so  quickljr  or  so  pleasantly, 
as  their  bein^  both  intimate  with  a  third  person, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
union  between  his  nei^hboors  and  me. 

Afler  various  topics  had  been  discussed,  Lady 
Aston  remarked,  that  she  ooold  now  trace  the 
goodnesB  of  Providence  in  havin^f  sa  ordered 
events,  as  to  make  those  things  which  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  advan- 
tages which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  her. 

*  I  had  a  singular  aversion/  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  removinj^  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him/  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,)  *  I  reserved  ne- 
ver  to  remove  iVom  the  place  where  he  died.  I 
had  fully  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  doty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grief  I  obliged  ro^. 
self)  as  a  Uw,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  m 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried.— 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  existence.  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per- 
form, that  I  had  any  mercies  left  Almost  all 
the  effect  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro- 
duced in  me  was*  by  their  reeemblance  to  their 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  '  My  dear  George/  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
lost  the  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  the 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
left  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they  were  o^pro- 
fiUble.* 

'  My  dear  Madam/  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
inz  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ourht  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  instead  of  oriving 
me  from  it' 

'  They  are  my  fkults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours^  that  I  am  relaUng*  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  few  sons  differently 
from  you.  Tour  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 

Sable  of  making  ^ou.  But  I  was  telling  you, 
tr,'  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 
that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
only  became  the  soorce  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hope 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
serious.  Tlie  reflection  that  *  the  night  cometh/ 
which  used  to  extinguish  ray  activity,  noir  kin* 
dU|p  it 

*  Forgive  rae.  Sir/  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
*  these  are  not  such  tears  as  I  then  shed.   These 


are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almost  said  of  joy 
In  the  family  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  beeo 

froviding  for  me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  not, 
shall  brass  him  in  eternity. 

*I  hsd  long  been  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  religion.  I  had  always  fbk  the  insofficieoey 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  hot  I  had  ne- 
ver before  beheld  religion  in  sooh  a  form.  I  had 
never  been  furnish^  with  a  proper  sabstitnte 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  whieh  I  yet  despised, 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversions,  but  I  did 
wrong  in  giving  op  employment,  and  in  neglect- 
ing duties.  I  knew  something  of  religion  as  a 
pnnci{ile  of  fear,  hot  I  had  no  conception  of  it 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  Grod,  and  as  the  spring 
of  active  duty  ;  nor  did  i  consider  it  as  a  sooree 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  any 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  goide 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  peraaal. 
I  wont  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  sense 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

*  My  former  friends  and  aoeoaintanees  had 
heen  decent  and  regular ;  hut  they  had  adopted 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle.  It 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  was  con. 
formity  to  custom,  and  not  the  persocsion  of  the 
heart  Judge  then  bow  I  most  have  been  afibet 
ed,  in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappointmeBt 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  witl" 
the  conversation  and  examjde  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Stanley !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profossion,  but  a  powerful  principle.  It 
ran  throo^h  their  whole  life  and  character.  All 
the  Christian  graces  were  bronght  into  action  in 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  whieh 
nothing  bat  Christian  motives  eoold  have  of 
fected. 

*The  change  whieh  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.    The  strict 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their  sen- 
timents  and  acUons,  and  those  of  Dr.  Barlow  aud 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  mine 
This  similarity  in  all  points,  was  a  fresh  oon 
firmation  that  they  were  all  right    The  light 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  the  way. 
more  smooth.    It  was  literally  a  *  lamp  to  my 
feet,'  for  I  walked  more  safoly  as  I  saw  more 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubts  disappeared.    I  still  indeed  continue 
hourly  to  feel  much  cause  to  be  hombled,  hot 
none  to  be  unhappy.' 

When  Lady  Ajston  bad  done  speaking,  Sir 
George  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  ooligatioos  to 
my  mother,  but  not  one  eo  great  as  her  ifltroduc- 
tion  of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  bent 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  porsolta, 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  add  fl^sfa  strength. 
I  look  up  to  him  as  my  model :  happy  if  I  may, 
in  any  degree,  he  able  to  form  myself  by  it ! 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  yon,  Sin  I 
preforred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Bfr. 
Stanley^  to  that  of  any  jfoiiiig  man  with  whom  1 
am  acquainted.' 

Afler  some  farther  conversation,  in  whieh  Sir 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bors  a  oon. 
siderable  part ;  Miss  Aston  took  coorage  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  gar- 
den,  as  she  wished  me  to  carry  home  intelli 
genoe  to  Miss  Stanley,  of  the  ftnnrisbiDg  slide 
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«f  MHne  Ameiiean  fruits,  which  had  been  raised 
ooder  her  direcUon.  To  speak  the  trath,  I  had 
lor  eome  time  been  tryiDg*  to  brinp^  Lucilia  on 
the  tapis,  bvt  had  not  foond  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  dii'ected  their 
gardening  pttrsuits.  *  She  direeta  dU  our  pur- 
OTiits,'  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girla,  who 
BOW,  for  the  first  time  in  their  liyes,  spoke  both 
ntoooe ;  the  subject  ikindling^n  energy  in  their 
sflfeetionato  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
ooold  not  ran  in. 

*  I  tbooght  Clara,'  said  Sir  Geor^fe, '  that  Miss 
Pkmbe  Stanley  too  had  assisted  in  laying  out 
tbo  Sower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not  behind 
her  eiater  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
that  is  elegant*  His  oomplezion  heightened  as 
ho  spoke,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  an 
omphasia,  which  I  haa  not  before  obeeryed  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  AsCon,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pieasore,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
spoke  of  the  loTely  PhoBbe.  My  rapid  imagina- 
tion instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
flome  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aston, 
who  already  honours  rae  with  her  confidence, 
•Asrwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
JBOt,  about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  |^rdens,  the  Miss  As- 
loos  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gratofvily  declared,  they  owed  any  little  taste, 
faiowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which  they 
themselves  might  possess. 

It  was  delightful  to  obssrve  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  &r  from  feel- 
hig  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  yonhg  friends,  and  so  unani- 
mously eloq'bent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
sing. 

Afler  having  admired  the  plants  of  whieh  I 
promised  to  make  a  favoorable  report,  I  was 
eharged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it.  Miss  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
and  some  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
adriee  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  feisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
eated  to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. '  My  brother,*  said  she,  *•  is  kindly  assist- 
ing us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.' 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
highly  approved  it;  ventniing,  however,  to  sug- 
gest some  triflinif  alterations,  which  I  told  them 
I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  'that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  !* — ^They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  and  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 

fjady  Aston  said,  *  that  she  expected  our  whole 


party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day  next  week. 
Her  daughters  entreated  that  it  might  be  post 
poned  till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  they 
doubted  not  their  little  edifice  would  be  com- 
pleted. Sir  George  then  told  me,  that  his  sis- 
ters had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription^ 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  He 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could  not  withstand  them,  *  a^)eit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.' 

Afler  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  fi>r  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston-Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex- 
cellent Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  afl^tion- 
ate  one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  done  by  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  momine.  It  was  beautiful  tc 
observe  the  honest  delight,  the  ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  LuciUa  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  bearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-HaU  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  tho 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription, 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  1  succeeded  rather  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  Pftrtv  went  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  wav,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  'vo  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  agreeable 
to  her  SOD,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  his* 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to.  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  PhcBbe,  and  in  profound  silence,  and 
great  ceremony,  we  led  them  up  the  turf  steps 
into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty  temple.  Tho 
initials  of  Lucilla  and  Phmbe  were  carved  in 
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cypher*  over  a  little  rustic  window,  under  which 
was  written, 

Sacred  to  Friend$hip, 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we  seve- 
rally seated  the  two  astonished  nymphs,  who 
seemed  absolutely  enchanted.  Above  was  the 
inscription  in  larg-e  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  alive,  that  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys,  who  in 
their  turn,  were  so  affected  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked  as  tearful 
as  though  they  had  been  Astons.  Afler  reading 
the  inscription,  *  my  dear  Clara,*  said  Lucilla  to 
Miss  Aston,  *  where  could  you  get  these  beautiful 
verses  7  Though  the  praise  they  convey  is  too 
flattering  to  be  just,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to 
please.  The  lines  are  at  once  tender  and  ele- 
gant*  *  We  ffot  them,'  said  Miss  Aston,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  get  every  thing 
that  is  good,  from  Stanley  Grove,*  bowing  mo> 
destly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated;  and  how  did  LucilTa  blush ! 
but  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify  her  flattery, 
she  could  not  recal  it.  And  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  be  robbed  of  the  pure  delight  it  had 
given  me.  All  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
eon  fusion  and  my  pleasure. 

I  forgot  to  mention^  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through  a 
back  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  girls  neatly 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper,  I  asked 
Lad^  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are  to  know,* 
replied  her  ladyship,  *  that  my  daughters  adopt 
all  Miss  Stanley's  plans,  and  among  the  rest,  that 
of  associating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
some  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  are 
receiving  pleasure,  they  may  also  be  conferring 
it  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Friendship, 
is  likely  to  afford  too  much  gratification  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  such  association.  So 
my  ^irls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few  other 
deserving  young  persons.* 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
Phcebe  suddenly  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy,  *  Only  look  Lucilla  I  There  is  no 
end  to  the  enchantment    It  is  all  fairy  land.* 
On  casting  our  eyeit  as  she  directed,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  observing  a  large  kind 
of  temporary  shed  or  booth  at  some  distance  from 
us.    It  was  picturesquely  fixed  near  an  old 
spreading  oak,  and  was  ingeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fresh  and  green.    Under 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.    We 
walked  to  the  spot.    The  inside  of  the  booth  was 
hung  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonnets,  band- 
kerchiefk,  and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of 
'emale  dress.    On  a  rustic  table  was  laid  a 
number  of  Bibles,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.    The 
various  performances  were  examined   by  the 
company;  some  presents  were   given   to  all. 
Bat  additional  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  voung 
Patronesses,  to  the  best  specimens  of  different 
work ;  to  the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the 
best  manufacturers  of  split  straw,  and  the  best 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly  dress. 
ed,  and  of  modest  manner,  stood  behind.    It 


appeared  that  one  of  them  had  taken  sach  go«f 
care  of  her  young  sisters  and  brothers,  siDee 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  prudently 
managed  their  father's  house,  that  it  had  saved 
him  from  an  im^Hrudent  second  choice.  Another 
had  postponed  ibr  many  months  a  marriage,  in 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  tMcause  she  had 
a  paralytic  grandmother  whom  she  attended 
day  and  night,  an(^  whom  nothing,  not  even  love 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert  Death  had 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  weddinp 
was  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  The  third  had 
for  above  a  year  worked  two  hours  e^ery  day, 
over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  applied  the 
gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a  deceased 
friend.  She  also  was  to  accompany  her  lover 
to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  him,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  her  supernumerary  hours 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan.  Alt 
three  had  been  exemplary  in  their  attendance 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  conduct. 
7*he  fair  Patronesses  presented  each  with  a 
handsome  Bible,  and  with  a  complete,  plain,  bat 
very  neat  suit  of  apparel. 

While  these  gifls  were  distributing,  T  whh. 
pered  Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  as  we  were 
desired  to  take  for  Sqnallini*s  benefit,  would 
furnish  the  cottages  of  these  poor  girls.  *  And 
it  sAaU,*  replied  he  with  emphasis.  *  How  little 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluitiesi,  which 
will  make  two  honest  couple  happy !  How  eoetlf 
is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !* 

*Can  these  happy,  useful  young  creatures  be 
my  little,  inactive,  insipid  Astons,  Charles  Y* 
whispered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  we  walked  away  to 
leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  to  their  plentiful  sap- 
per, which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the 
oak,  without  the  green  booth.  This  group  of 
figures  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  we  got  back  to  the  Temple,  and 
often  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  es 
gaged  in  conversation. 


CHAP.  XXXV 

Tkn  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad 
miring  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  raised 
as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  so 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  their  pleasure  was  to  be  prolonged 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temple. 

While  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  address- 
ing  himself  to  me,  said, '  I  have  always  forgotten 
to  ask  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleasure  from  the  society  in  London  had  been 
quite  answered  7* 

*  I  was  entertained,  and  I  was  disappointed,* 
replied  I.  *  I  always  found  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  not  heightened  bat  efla<»d  by  the  soe- 
ceeding  moment  The  ever  restless,  rolling  tide 
of  new  intelligence  at  once  gratified  and  exeiled 
the  passion  of  novelty,  which  I  ibond  to  bo  Is 
grand  poi$9on  qui  mange  Us  petiia.  This  sao- 
cetaive  abundance  of  fresh  supply  gives  an 
ephemeral  importance  to  every  thing,  and  a 
lasting  importance  to  nothing.  We  skimmed 
every  topic,  but  dived  into  none.  Muoh  de^ 
sultoiy  talk,  bat  little  disoassion*    The  oomka 
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tuito  Blitnuishedlike  men  whose  arms  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  nae ;  who  were  accustomed 
to  a  Bying  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fatigue 
of  coming  to  close  quarters.  What  was  old, 
however  momentous,  was  rejected  as  dull,  what 
wms  new,  however  insignincant,  was  thought 
interesting.  Events  of  the  past  week  were 
placed  wiui  those  beyond  the  flood ;  and  the  very 
ezistenee  of  occurrences  which  continue  to  be 
.  matter  of  deep  interest  with  us  in  the  oountry, 
seemed  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  fiiond,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolla  had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their  own ; 
that  knowledge  of  the  town  was  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  phrases,  temporary  fashions,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  manners,  was 
■apposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
boor,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders, 
was  ignorant  of  human  nature.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
young  to  be  a  pmiter  of  pott  time9,  yet  he  allow. 
ed  that  the  standard  of  conversation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whose  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
flamed.  He  did  not  indeed  suppose  that  men 
were  less  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  less  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  this,* 
added  he,  'various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  ]f»s  of 
a  social^  and  more  of*^  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crowds  are  as  little  favourable  to  conversation 
as  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of  mind  : 
aad  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
they  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  bemg  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
enrich  the  common  stock.' 

'  I  do  not  wonder,'  said  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
oninfbrmed  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  and  the  company.  The 
noise  and  the  glare  take  off  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  is  amus- 
ed, and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
means.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
liiese  aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
toper ior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  yon  were 
going.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.' 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,'  replied  he,  *  is 
Ibat  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  fills  all 
men's  minds  with  one  momentous  object  As 
STery  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
should  fill  everv  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
beart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  left  for  ex* 
traneoos  matter.* 

*  I  should  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  as  a  satisfac- 
tory vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab- 
sorbing cause  had  thinned  the  public  places,  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  resorts 
of  dissipation.* 

*  There  is  a  third  reason,'  said  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite literature  has  in  a  good  degree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  a^e  of  word^ 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  things.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kind  of  knowledge  has  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.' 

*  I  heartily  wish,'  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  they 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

*  It  is  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religious 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  *  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  coun- 
try,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse* 
quence;  adding,  however,  a  few  great  names 
on  the  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Baillies,  the  Condorsets,  the  D*Alamberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,*  sai^^ir  John,  '  to  nn- 
dervalue  philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life ;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  study  of  the  great 
classic  authors,  those  exquisite  masters  of  lift 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

'1  confess,*  said  I,  *that  there  ma^  be  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  lees  expense 
of  time  and  intellect  The  comparative  cheap, 
ness  of  the  acquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  is  easily  obtained, 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  *  Bui,'  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  7* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  replied  I,  *  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delights  not  mp,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  human  studies,  my  chiof 
pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
racter interest  me  more  than  all  the  possible  va- 
rieties of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  foas'iU,  Tn 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  actions,  as  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  those 
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immortal  masters,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch;  to 
Tiew  him  in  the  struggle  of  his  passions,  as  dis* 
played  by  Euripides  and  Shakspeare :  to  con- 
template him  in  the  blaze  of  his  eloquence,  by 
the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  the  ablest 
disquisition  of  which  matter  was  erer  the  sub< 
jecL*  Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate,  and  rather 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,'  replied  I,  *with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passages  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
might  serve  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
equals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
there  seemed  Kttle  disposition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
pbj.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
than  to  exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  con- 
versation than  I  expected;  not  because  thej 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  occasions. 
The  mqst  opulent  possessors,  I  often  found  the 
most  penurious  contributors.* 

*Rieii  de  trap,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *was  the 
favourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  conduct  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  against  ex- 
cess in  all  our  pursuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of  letters :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  society,  it  is  not 
the  great  business  of  life ;  it  is  not  the  prime 
fountain  of  moral  excellence.' 

*•  Well,  so  much  for  man^*  said  Sir  John,  *  but 
Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  had  to 
say  of  women,  in  your  observations  on  society.' 

*  As  to  women,*  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taste  and  eleffant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  class  of  females,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
fiiculties,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men,  though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
hopeless  rivalry.* 

*  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
ladies,*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  do  not  deny  it,'  re- 
plied I,  '  if  they  bear  their  faculties  meekly. 
But  I  confess  that  what  is  sneeringly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  &r  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific one,  such  as  I  encountered  one  evening, 
who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  statera,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  was 
the  Roman  steel-yard,  with  dl  the  sang-froid  of 
philosophical  conceit* 

*  Scientific  men,*  said  Sir  John,  *  are  in  gene- 
ral admirable  for  their  simplicity,  but  in  a  tech- 
nical woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taste  or  elegance.* 

'  I  own,*  replied  I,  •  I  should  greatly  prefer 

*  Frideriek  tbs  Great,  King  of  Pranla. 


a  fair  companion,  who  could  modestly  discrimi- 
nate between  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Milton, 
to  one  who  was  always  dabbling  in  chemistry, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  hands  from 
the  labratory.  And  yet  I  admire  chemistry  too ; 
I  am   now  only  speaking  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  desirable  m  a  female  companion ;  mr 
knowledge  I  must  have.    Bat  arts,  which  are 
of  immense  value  in  manufactures,  won't  make 
my   wife's  conversation   entertaining    to    roe. 
Discoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delights  of 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  winter  fueside.' 
The  ladies,  LucilTa  especially,  smiled  at  my 
warmth.    I  felt  that  there  was  approbation  in 
her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too  much  al- 
ready, it  encouraged  me  to  go  on. — *  I  repeat 
that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  relates  to  human 
manners,  is  most  attracting  to  human  creatures. 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  composition.  What 
is  it  that  excites  so  f^ble  an  interest,  in  perns- 
ing  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abbe  de 
Lule, '  Lee  Jardine  l*    It  is  because  his  garden 
has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
women.    What  confers  that  powerful  charm  on 
the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  ?    A  hs* 
cination,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  paramount  to 
the  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adorns 
it    Eden  itself,  with  all  its  exquisite  landscape, 
would  excite  a  very  inferior  pleasure  did  it  ex- 
hibit  dhly  inanimate  beauties.    'Tis  the  propri'. 
etors,  'tis  the  inhabitants,  'tis  the  lite  etoek  of 
Eden,  which  sieze  upon  the  affections,  and  twine 
about  the  heart    The  gardens,  even  of  Para- 
disc,  would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  'Tie 
mental   excellence,  tis  moral  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.    Where  this  is  wanting, 
landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  read  witn 
pleasure,  jBt  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  ad- 
mired,  but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  bat  sel- 
dom quoted.    It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.    If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minute, 
tedious.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest  re. 
presentation  of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  portrait  We  had 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  this  gorgeous 
scene-painting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  bota. 
ny,  so  many  amorous  flowers,  and  so  many  ve. 
getable  courtships ;  so  many  wedded  plants ; 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and  dwelling  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth, 
and  probability,  and  nature  and  man,  slipt  out 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  pencil.' 

*  In  Mason's  English  Garden,*  replied  I, '  Al- 
cander*8  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi* 
fication.  The  introduction  of  character  dra 
matizes  what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
dactic Thompson  enriched  his  landscape  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  cor. 
rectness  than  warmth,  witli  more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  moral  alln- 
sion  and  religious  reference.  The  scenery  of 
Cowper  is  perpetually  animated  with  sketches  of 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  fVom  real  lifk, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  man/iers  and  pas- 

Ilis    most    exquisite  descriptions  ow» 
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their  vividness  to  moral  illustration. — Loyalty, 
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liberty,  patriotism,  charity,  piety,  benevolence, 
every  generous  feeling,  every  glowing  senti. 
ment,  every  ennobling  passion,  grows  out  of  his 
descriptive  powers.  His  matter  always  bursts 
into  mind.  His  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Fniits  worUiy  of  Faradiss, 

and  lead  to  immortality.* 

Mr.  Sunley  said,  adverting  again  to  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
to  observe,  what  impression  tho  first  introduction 
to  general  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
bat  to  whom  the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*•  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflowing 
commerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in. 
troduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splendours 
of  art,  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energies. — They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
bat  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  bnl. 
liancy  of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant  It  has  given  per. 
iection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candelabras,  our  gild, 
ing,  our  inlaying  and  our  sculpture,  but  it  has 
communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervated  our  intellectual  vigour.* 

*In  one  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  *luxu. 
ry  has  been  favourable  to  literature. — ^om  the 
unparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engraving,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxury 
has  caused  more  books  to  be  purchased,  while, 
from  the  growth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  cmuses  rewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  books 
mre  not  much  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in. 
struction  they  are  become  an  indupensable  ap. 
pendage  to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
much  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
their  former  plain  garb,  than  since  tney  have 
been  attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
decorates  our  shelves. 

*  Poetry,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of  late 
too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi. 
flage  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
while  among  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va- 
grancies  of  genius,  without  the  inspiration;  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  without  the  curb  of  judg. 
ment,  and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  wiu- 
out  the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
been  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack, 
enod.  We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
and  facilitv  without  foroe.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva. 
tion  virtiginous.  / 

*  To  Cow  per,*  said  Sir  John, '  master  of  melo- 
dy as  he  is,  the  mischief  u  partly  attributable. 
Such  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
imitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  excel, 
lences,  his  faults  are  always  attainable.  The 
resemblance  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
is  found  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined 
imitator  of  an  easy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a 
sublime  one,  absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared 
his  most  imitable  charm :  but  ease  aggravated 
is  insipidity.  His  occasional  negligences  his 
disciples  adopted  uniformly.    In  Cowper  there 
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might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the  versf*, 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment.  The  imitator  forgot  that  his 
strength  lay  in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted ;  the  image 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  il 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false. 

*The  eyil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excrescences,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen- 
tricities. Their  good  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  art  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  as 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
both  the  classic  and  the  Gtothic  music  are  emu. 
lously  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  and  pure  taste.' 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  al- 
ready  been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  remarking  that  I  round  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  nnifbrmly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  follow  it  on  conviction — I  mean 
religion.* 

'Surely,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini 
ty  school,  and  fViendly  societies  into  debating 
clubs.* 

*  Far  fVom  it,'  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  thai 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussra^  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
so  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought, 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor. 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  pur. 
sue  it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obliges 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  the  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under 
standing.  I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merelv 
from  the  overflowing  fhlness  of  a  mind  habitual- 
ly occupied  with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only 
wish,  that  we  could  oflener  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex. 
ists,  that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  to  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  the  prevalence  of  religious  intercourse  given 
by  the  prophet  *Thea  they  that  feared  the 
liord  spake  often  one  to  another.*  And  yet  one 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  select  society,  men 
well  informed  as  we  know,  well  principled  as 
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we  hope,  having  ooe  oommon  portion  of  being 
to  fill,  having  one  common  faith,  one  common 
father,  one  common  journey  to  perform,  one 
oommon  termination  to  that  ioomey,  and  one 
common  object  in  view  beyondf  it,  should,  when 
together,  be  to  unwilling  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  often  oc* 
eupy  them  in  secret ;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are  -,  that 
they  should  be  so  backward  to  give  or  to  (piin 
informalioui  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  m  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  other  possible 
subject* 

*  In  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  *  we  find  that 
those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  afifections,  which 
are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  smothered,  by  concealment  '  It  is  certain,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feelings  require  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  they  exist  In  short,  topics  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  out  or  sight,  make  a  faint- 
er  impression  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa- 
Ibionally  introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelings,  as  well 
w^ ideas,  are  oflen  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themselves,  while  mutual  interchange 
almost  creates  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  affections,  I  am  persuaded  that 
^  men  would  love  each  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconceivably  pro- 
moted, were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  op  a 
mutua4  regard  for  their  eternal  interests,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  as  candi- 
dates for  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
oommon  hope.* 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  softened 
to  us  by  distance  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
The  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  repast,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
same  regular  procession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
.  rived.  They  still  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
song  Addison*8  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty, 
third  psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Before  we  quitted  the  templo,however. 
Sir  George  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare 
our  lives,  the  same  party  should  engage  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  finished  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
such  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentingly. 
Phcebe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  pro]x)8al.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
surance  of  an  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  int;  the  house.  Lady  Aston, 
who  helo  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac- 
.jm  I  expressed  at  the  day  I  had  passed,  said, 


*  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  under  Ph> 
vidence  to  Mr.  Stanley.    You  will  admire  hiii 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  re 
commends  these  little  exhibitions  for  my  daugh 
ters  far  more  than  to  his  own.    He  says,  thai 
the^,  being  naturally  cheerful  and  habitually 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  company  to 
encourage  them.    But  that  for  my  poor  timid 
inactive  girls,  the  support  and  animating  pr«. 
sence  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  just  gives  them 
that  degree  of  life  and  spirit  which  serves  to 
warm  their  hearts,  and  Keep  their  minds  in 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Spaekxs  came  to  spend  the  next  day, 
according  to  her  appointment.  Mr.  Flam,  who 
called  accidentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  Invited.  After 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon 
domestic  economy,  a  quality  which  Miss  Sparkes 
professed  to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  coo- 
tempL 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  favoar 
of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton  said,  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  us  a  lively  picture 
of  a  vulgar,  ungentlewoman-like,  illiterate  house- 
wife. The  noteble  woman  of  the  one  suflTooated 
her  gueste  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with  plans 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management  The 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband  by 
her  parsimonious  extravagance,  if  I  may  be  al. 
lowed  to  couple  contradictions;  by  her  tent- 
stiteh  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  walls,  and 
her  embroidery  for  which  she  had  no  use.  Hie 
poor  man  pathetically  laments  her  detesteble  ca- 
talogue of  made  wines,  which  hurt  bis  fortune 
by  Uieir  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  being* 
allowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  sour.  Both 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrante,  whose 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  children  had 
no  education.* 

'Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  were  exhibited  as  warnings.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson  to  exhibit  exampte$. 
This  author,  with  deeper  and  joster  views  of 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  proprieties 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  intuition 
into  real  life,  than  any  other  writer  of  fabulous 
narrative,  has  given,  m  his  heroines,  exemplifi- 
cations  of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
with  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  economy.  In 
no  other  writer  of  ficticious  adventures  has  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  passions, 
and  the  now  umost  exploded  doctrines  of  filial 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  their  na- 
tural concomitente  been  so  successfully  blended. 
Whetlier  the  works  of  this  most  original,  but  by 
no  means  faultless  writer,  were  cause  or  efllect, 
I  know  not ;  whether  these  well-imagined  ex- 
am  pies  induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  *  to  study 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  existing 
ladies,  by  their  acknowledged  attention  to  femU 
nine  concerns,  furnished  Richardson  with  living 
models,  I  cannot  determine.    Certein  it  is,  that 
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the  no?el  writert  of  the  sabaeqaent  period,  have 
in  general  been  as  little  diepoaed  to  represent 
tbeee  qnalitias  as  fbrmini^  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  female  character,  as  the  oontemporarj 
yoangf  ladies  themselves  have  been  to  supply 
them  with  patterns.  I  a  little  fear  that  the  pre- 
dmninanoe  of  this  sort  of  reading^,  has  contri- 
bttted  its  full  share  to  bring  such  qualities  into 
contempt.' 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed,  that 
'  the  meanest  understanding  and  most  vulgar 
education,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
as  the  generality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
of  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
•eenre  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.' 

'Always  except  the  present  company.  Ma- 
dam, I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughiog. 
But  pardon  me,  if  I  diSSar  from  you.  That 
many  men  are  sensual  in  their  appetites,  and 
low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 
confess.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
sensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  prefer  women 
wboee  ignorance  will  &vour  their  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind  to 
entertain,  I  allow  alsa  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  the  mosteultivated  minds,  men  who 
admire  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  domeitic  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 
with :  and  I  totally  dissent  from  you  in  thmking 
that  these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

*  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  discovered, 
may  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand. 
mg.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  kincf 
arrangements  of  Providence  are  visible,  because, 
as  tlie  comnM>n  arts  employ  thp  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  could  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment 
Now  cookery  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 
with  yon.  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  un- 
derstanding, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  housekeeper ; 
and  a  lady  qualiBed  to  wield  a  considerable 
establishment,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
family,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  sixe : 
and  one  reason  why  I  could  never  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affairs, 
io,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
this  part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occdsions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stenley/  said  Mr. 
Carlton.  '  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain  indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
Che  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
happily have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
aitions ;  but  without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
female  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
however  it  may  l>e  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.' 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he  had 
not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have ;  yet  unless  tlie  wildness  of  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other  animals  by 
domestic  habits,  he  himself  would  not  choose  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  he  should  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habite  were  the  determining 
cause  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sus- 
pected her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
bad  done.' 

*  I  confess  with  shame,^  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  any  sense  of  mv  wife's  merit,  was  the  ad- 
mirable  good  sense  she  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  bluAh  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  me  cause  to  blusn  for  bern.  The 
praises  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangemente,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.' 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered,  looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  nndersUnd- 
ing  into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
sense  is  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetually 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  to  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  great  one ;  while  it  shows 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estete.  The  stor^  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who^  while  ruinmg  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  teble,  exemplifies 
exactlv  my  idea.  Shabby  cnrteilments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigality  has 
made,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bringr  the  re. 
proach  of  meanness  on  the  wife.  Retrench- 
mente  to  be  efficient  must  be  applied  to  preat 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  m  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowin|^  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  with  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affect  not  comfort, 
but  cherish  vanity.' 

*  **  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall," 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his  thoughtless  son-in-law,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  and  ite  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  and  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  esteblishment.' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  the  topic  'juider  dis- 
cussion  as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tiemen  as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  ad- 
juste  her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  ite  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  oi 
small ;  if  lar^e,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  wUl  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrete  of  domestic 
wisdom  ;  and  there  is  no  sorer  test  both  of  integ. 
rity  and  judgment,  than  a  well-proportionco  ex. 
penditure. 

*  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbage,'  continued  he,  '  ia  this, — will  a 
lady  of  a  mean  understanding,  or  a  vulgar  edu 
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eatioD,  be  likely  to  practise  economy  on  this 
large  scale !  And  is  not  such  economy  a  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  the  best  sense  may  honoor- 
ably  exercise  her  own  powers  7* 

Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  staunch  op. 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  tbe  ezer- 
lion  of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
though  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  being  right  than  the  contrary ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  neither 

*  Women,*  said  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe^a  smaller  circle  than  men ; 
but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itsc  orrectness.  There  may 
be,'  added  he  carefully  turning  away  his  e^es 
from  Miss  Sparkes,  '  here  and  there  a  soaring 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  paH 
Cry  affairs  of  **  this  dim  speck  called  earth,** 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling  spirit.  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
directly  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
sible woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order  which 
is  stamped  on  tbe  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  va- 
riety. Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order.* 

*  I  agree  with  you,*  said  Sir  John.  *  A  philo- 
iophicd  lady  may  'read  Mallebranch,  Boyle, 
and  Locke  :*  she  may  boast  of  her  idtellectual 
■aperiority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete; of  substantial  forms  and  essences;  com- 
plex ideas  and  mixed  modes,  of  identity  and  re- 
lation ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
•ex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  affairs  are  delabreif  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servants  irregular,  her  children  ne- 
glected, and  her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  in- 
dicate the  want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human  mind,  a  sound  judgment.* 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
affairs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  women*  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  excess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
tion  of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable.* 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,*  said  Mr.  Carl- 
Con,  '  between  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomist is  this :  the  narrow-minded  woman  sue 
ceeds  tolerably  in  the  filling  op,  but  never  in  the 
outline^  She  is  made  up  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  plan.  Petty  duties  demand  her  whole  grasp 
of  mind,  and  after  all  the  thin^  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  bustle  and  evident  exertion  in 
all  she  does!  she  brings  into  company  a  mind 
exhausted  with  her  little  efforts !  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  merits !  looking  up 
to  her  own  performances  as  the  highest  possible 

pilevation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 


down  on  the  attainments  of  more  highly  gifted 
women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their  nee. 
fulness;  always  drawing  comparisqps  to  her 
own  advantage,  with  the  caltivaCed  and  the  re- 
fined, and  concluding  that  because  she  possesaee 
not  their  elegance  they  must  necessarily  be  de- 
ficient in  her  art.  While  economists  of  the 
higher  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  absent 
instances,*  added  he,  looking  benignantly  around 
him, '  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty,  bnt  not  as  a  superlative  merit. 
They  have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  they 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast  The  eSect  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is  not 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  but  it  is 
behind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is  visible,  th« 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight' 

*  The  misfortune  is.*  said  Mr.  SUnley,  •  that 
people  are  apt  to  fkncy,  that  jndgment  is  a  fk- 
culty  only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occasions ; 
whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ez 
ercise.  There  are  certain  habits,  which  thoag^ 
they  appear  inconsiderable  when  examined  indi- 
vidually, are  yet  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
aggregate.  Exactness,  punotnality,  and  other 
minor  virtues,  oontribute  more  than  many  are 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnttode  beyond  their  real  sisa ;  as  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  onZy  punctual, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities ;  bat 
by  the  regular  establishment  of  these  habits  in 
a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  it  saves,  how  it 
amplifies  time,  that  canvass  npon  which  all  vir- 
tues must  be  wrought  It  is  incredible  how  an 
orderly  division  of  the  day  gives  apparent  rapidity 
to  the  wings  of  time,  while  a  stated  devotion  of 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  lengthens  life. 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  whieh  solid  occupa- 
tion leaves  behind  it;  while  it  prevents  tedious- 
ness  by  afibrding,  with  the  successive  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  interest 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  empk>yfl(ient  were 
too  long  pursued.  Now  all  these  arrangements  of 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  selectione 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  the  hour, 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lady.*  And 
how  much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all  this 
for  him  !* 

*  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houses,*  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  *have  I  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  7  A  young  lady 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  management, 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  her  father,  where 
she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  husband, 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thing,  dis- 
appoints a  prudent  man :  his  affection  may  con- 
tinue, but  his  esteem  will  be  diminished ;  and 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  will 
be  proportionably  lessened.* 

'  It  is  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  'and  this 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  taught  men 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
which  -they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  to  be  the 
cause  of  ignorance  in  domestic  matters.  It  is 
not  entirely  to  gratify  tbe  animal,  as  Miss 
Sparkes  supposes,  that  a  gentleman  likes  lo 
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han9  hiM  table  well  apiNiinted ;  but  becaaae  hif 
•vn  durpity  and  his  wife's  credit  are  iiiTolved 
in  it  The  want  of  this  skill  is  oaeof  the  gnnd 
•Tik  of  modern  life.  F^rom  tht  heiress  of  the 
wmn  ofrankf  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  trades- 
■wn,  there  is  no  one  quality  in  which  young  loo- 
men  are  so  generaUy  deficient  as  in  domeetie 
scMOBiy.  A^d  when  I  hear  learning  contend- 
ed fiir  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accomptishn^ents 
OB  the  other,  I  always  eontend  for  this  interme- 
diate, this  Taloable,  this  nefrlected  <|aality,  so 
little  insisted  on,  so  rarely  (band,  and  so  indis- 
pensably necessary.' 

*  Besides,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing  him- 
aelf  to  Miss  Sparkes,  *  yon  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
sider versatility  as  a  mark  of  genias.  She  there- 
five,  who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  snoall  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  ob. 
eerres,  he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
■•  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  lifo.* 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  oneasiness,  said,  *  all  these  plodding  em- 
ployments cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  intel- 
lect, depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
dip  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
eramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  the  very  being  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commimly  prefor  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 


*  Iroaginatibh,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
rected, is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  bat  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  vagrant  foculty,  it  mav  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  hoabuid  may  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
dinner  b  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
perlunary vagaries.' 

'  True  enough,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
*troe  enough,  I-teve  not  heard  so  much  sense 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  'tis  sense,  because 
tie  ezacUy  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  whim-whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy-puddiag,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  1  don't  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
naked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
aet  from  hunting,  he  won't  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — ^to  eat  them,  in- 
stead  of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  bekmgs  to  an- 
aCher.' 

In  the  oourse  of  conversation,  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lncilla  especially,  by  throwing  out  some  ex- 
pressions of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
which  men  possess  for  distinguishing  them- 


selves. *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  in . 
fbrior,  were  allowed  no  stage  for  display,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  exertions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  genius,  ^uch  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means 
they  possessed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  aeconnt  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  *  a  fow  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.' 

*  I  ki)ow.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  your 
admiratioQ  of  heroic  qualities  and  manly  virtues 
— courage  for  instance.  But  there  are  still  no> 
bier  ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting  a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resdution  u  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  foiled. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes's  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo^ 
rr  of  a  battle :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  all  agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  Aminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were  as 
sembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  fooling  ' 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  productod  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  his  leaminjr,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  set  down  as  he  Called  iL 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  from 
ignorance,  hut  mm  the  pressure  of  more  indis- 
pensable  avooations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  modem  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  •  I  hate  the  world«* 
returned  be.  *  It  is  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  eviL' 

I'  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,'  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam ;  ^  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  hav^ 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  iti 
folly,  and  Mspise  it  for  its  inconsistency.' 

•In  what  particulars,  Mr.  FbimT  said  St 
John  Bslfield. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  '  In  the  firs 
fJaoe,  don*t  peopfe  educate  their  dau^^ters  en 
tirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  the^ 
are  oT  no  use?    l>on*t  they  charge  them  to4k 
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modest,  and  teach  them  every  thing  that  can 
make  them  bold  7  Are  we  not  angry  that  they 
don't  attend  to  great  conoemi,  after  having  in- 
atrucled  them  to  take  the  most  pains  for  the 
least  things  1  There  is  my  Fan  now,—- they  tell 
roe  she  can  dance  as  well  as  a  postare  mistress, 
bat  she  slouches  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid. 
Now  88  she  seldom  dances,  and  is  always  walk- 
ing,  woold  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  best  which  she  is  to  do  oAenest  ?  She 
sings  like  a  Syren,  but  His  only  to  strangers.  I 
who  paid  for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  is, 
always  warbling  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  is  company ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  a<  dumb  as 
a  dormouse.' 

*So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  sons.* 

*  As  to  our  boys,'  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  don't 
we  educate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  practise  another  7  Don't  we  cram 
them  with  books  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  then 
hid  them  go  and  be  good  Christians  7  Don't  we 
teach  thom  to  admire  tlie  heroes  and  gods  of  the 
old  poets,  when  there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  this 
country  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  7  And  as  to  the  goddesses, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  us  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  should  have  ordered  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  queen  of  them,  indeed,  I  should 
have  sent  to  the  ducking  stool  for  a  scold. 

'  Then  again  don't  we  tell  our  sons,  when  men, 
that  they  must  admire  a  monarchical  gevern* 
ment,  aller  every  pains  have  been  taken,  when 
they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with  raptures  for 
the  ancient  repnbHos  f ' 

*  Surely,  Mr. -Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *the  an- 
dent  forms  of  government  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  show  us  by  contrast 
the  superior  «xeellence  of  our  own.' 

*  We  might,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  in  a  super- 
cilious accent,  *  learn  some  things  firom  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  been  epeaking 
of  economy.  These  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
is  pleased  to  >treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
must  allow,  had  some  good,  clever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us  no 
harm  to  imitote.  Victories  were  much  better 
bargains  to  them  than  they  are  to  us.  A  fow 
laurel  leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  wa^not  quite  so 
dear  a  pension.' 

« But  you  will  allow,  Bfadam,'  said  Sir  John, 
smiling,  *  that  a  triumph  was  a  more  expensive 
reward  than  a  title.' 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam  said, 
*  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to  tri- 
umphs, our  heroes  are  so  used  to  them  at  sea, 
that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home.  Those 
who  obtain  triumphs  as  often  as  they  meet  their 
enemies,  would  despise  such  holiday  pUy  among 
their  friends.  We  don't  to  be  sure,  reward  them 
as  your  anciente  did.  We  don't  banish  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  saving  their  country 
like  your  Athenians.  We  don't  pay  them  with 
a  trumpery  wreath  like  your  Romans.  We 
Englishmen  don't  put  our  conquerors  off  with 
leaves;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  be- 
Howed  tm  they  are  foirly  earned.    God  bl 


them !  I  would  reduce  my  toble  to  one  disb, 
my  hall  to  one  servant,  my  stable  to  one  saddle- 
horse,  and  my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  thi 
to  abridge  the  preservers  of  Old  England  of 
foather.' 

*  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,* 
Sir  John,  *  deserve  substantial  remuneration  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  public  honour* 
are  valuable,  not  only  as  rewai^s  but  incite* 
ments.  They  are  as  politic  as  they  are  just 
When  Miltiades  and  his  illustrious  ten  thousand 
gained  their  immortal  victory,  would  not  a  Blen« 
heim  erected  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  have 
stimulated  unborn  soldiers,  more  than  the  little 
transitory  columns  which  barely  recorded  the 
names  of  the  victors  7' 

*  What  warrior,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *  will  here- 
after  visit  the  future  FaUce  of  Trafalgar  without 
reverence  7  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  which 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  l^  contemplating 
such  an  additional  motive  to  emulation.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  observations  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose  indigna- 
tion  now  provoked  him  to  display  his  whole 
stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — *  Do  yon 
call  that  patriotism  in  your  favourite  Athenians, 
to  be  ao  fond  of  rare  shows,  as  not  only  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  stote  to  the  play-bouse,  but  to 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wanU 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battles  7  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots, 
who  preforred  their  diversions  to  their  country.' 
Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  folt  the  taller 
for  being  an  Englishman',  he  added, — *  What, 
Madam  sparkes,  would  your  Greeks  have  said 
to  a  Patriotic  Fund  by  private  contribution,  of 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxes 
and  a  tedious  war,  volunterily  raised  and  cheer- 
fuUv  given  to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  de- 
fonce  7  Were  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  un- 
der  your  Cimons,  and  your  -^-i^,  I  forget  their 
names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  7  Make  it 
out  that  they  were— shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  turn  republican 
to-morrow. 

Miss  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
sUtes  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Flam  indignantly  replied — *  Tell  me.  Madam, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  your  Rome, 
ever  toke  in  seven  thousand  starving  prieste, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  at 
war ;  a  country  they  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  re- 
iigion  they  detested  7  Did  they  ever  receive 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  and 
caress  them  like  friends  7  If  you  can  brinf  me 
one  such  instance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or — any  thing  but 
Frenchman.' 

*  I  should  be  inclined,'  said  Mr.  Stanley^  *  to 
set  down  that  noUe  deed  to  the  account  of  our 
national  religion,  as  well  as  of  our  national  ge 
nerosity.' 

Miss  Sparkes  said,  in  one  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Flam  imitetos  the  French  whom  he  is  abus- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  triumph  where  he  has 
Sained  no  victory.  If  you  hear  his  account  of  a 
efoat,  you  would  take  It  like  theirs  for  a  coo 
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a  nest*  She  added,  howoTer,  *  that  there  were 
luatrioaB  men  in  other  coantries  hesidea  hia 
own,  aa  their  aacceeaea  teatified.  For  her  part, 
she  waa  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  he- 
roea  wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.'         , 

*  True  enough,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *  the  rulera 
of  other  coantries  have  gonB  about  and  deliver- 
ed kingdoma  aa  we  are  doinff :  bat  there  ia  thia 
difference :  they  free  them  from  mild  maatera 
to  make  them  their  own  alavea ;  we  neither  get 
them  for  ooraelvea  or  our  miniona,  our  brothers, 
or  oooains,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raiae 
the  weak,  <A^  poll  down  the  proaperoua.  Ifio« 
redeem  kingdoma,  'tia  to  bestow  them  on  their 
own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  Hia 
to  recal  one  aovereign  from  baniahment ;  if  we 
aaaiat  that,  'tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 

*  What  a  acene  for  Spain,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  au- 
berly  exemplified  and  rationally  realized !  The 
generooa  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
farooeht  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
ODt  the  absurdity ;  the  soond  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy !  Wronga  re- 
dreaaed  and  righta  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
eat  acale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
ginary prtncea,  but  for  depoaed  and  imprisoned 
monarcha !  Iniuriea  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
joriea  of  ridiculooa  individuala,  bat  the  aabatan- 
tial  wronga  of  plundered  empirea!' 

Sir  John,  who  waa  amuaed  with  the  odditiea 
of  Mr.  Flam,  waa  deairoua  of  still  provoking 
him  to  talk ;  much  effort  indeed  waa  not  requir- 
ed to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  waa  fond  of  do- 
ing, whenever  there  waa  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting Miaa  Sparkea. 

*  But,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were 
interrupted  aa  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in- 
conabtenciea  which  you  aaid  had  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.* 

*  Why,  it  roakea  me  mad,'  replied  he,  *  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudeat  outcry  about  the 
dangera  of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooka,  and 
French  valets ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
fire  7  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  pretend  great  zeal  for  the  church,  delighted 
that  an  Italian  singer  should  have  a  larger  re- 
venue than  the  higheat  of  our  own  bishops. 
Such  patriots  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
Atheniana,*  added  he,  looking  inaultingly  at 
Miaa  Sparkea,  *  but  they  make  miaerable  En- 
ffliahmen.  llien  I  hate  to  aee  fellowa  who  pay 
leaat  taxes,  complaining  moat  of  the  burthen— 
tboae  who  moat  lament  the  hardneaa  of  the  timea, 
spending  money  in  needleaa  extravagance,  and 
iuxury  mcreaaing  in  exact  proportion  aa  meana 
diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  aiek  of  the  conceit  of  the  boya 
and  girla.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 
poaea  on  their  underatanding,  and  how  namea 
diaguiae  thinga.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
ui  desire  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  ttage  eoaeh^ 
but  he  putt  hinuelf  into  the  mail  with  great  cool- 
neas.  If  I  were  to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
a  rnnaU  hauee,  ahe  would  not  ffive  me  the  hear- 
ing, whereaa  ahe  ia  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 
Uge: 

*  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Flam,* 


aaid  Sir  John,  amiling,  *  aa  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  ita  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  relv  on  those  living  chronicles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  of  monoto- 
nous  perfection.— Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume, 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply them  universally  in  all  cases.  For  instance, 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St-  James  to  Ota. 
heito,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  with 
beauty  and  fashion  ?  Ia  not  every  pnblic  ser- 
mon pronounced  to  be  excellent  7  Is  not  every 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  nfatand 
appropriate  ?  And  is  not  every  military  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month's  standing,  al- 
ways declared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline ?* 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  ^ave  liocilla  a  aignificant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  together. — In  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ah- 
aurdity  of  my  aoapicion,  a  pang  darted  through 
my  heart,  at  the  bare  possibility  that  Lord  Stann- 
ton  might  be  the  subject  of  this  secret  confer- 
ence. I  waa  perfectly  aasured  that  Miss  Stan- 
ley  would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prin- 
ciplea;  if  theae  principlea  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reaaonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  mijght  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myaelf;  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  hia  reformation. 
I  hated  myaelf  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavonr  to  rejoice  if  it  be  ao.  I  felt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principlea 
and  my  paasion,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  ao  asaailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  eameatly  exam- 
ined  their  coontonauces.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated ;  yet  it  waa  evident  from  the 
rednesa  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  party,  aa  'it  waa  a  fine  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  ezcqpt 
Miaa  Stanley,  ahe  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  aa  if  ahe  durat  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  ahe  could  aee  them  depart 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

Aa  ahe  was  wiping  her  eyea  to  take  away  the 
redneas,  which  waa  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
tereat  I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  *  These  are  not  tears  of  dintross,* 
said  she,  sweetlj  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  ao  little  aelf-oontroul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton haa  given  me  ao  much  pleasure !  I  have 
caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my  ibol- 
uh  sympathy  looka  more  like  aorrow.*  Surely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  ahe  will  not  own 
Staunton's  bve  to  my  face  7 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  waa,  I 
waa  afVaid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  Lord 
Steunton's  renewed  addreaaes  might  not  give 
them  ao  much  pleaaure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  I  now  looked  so  earneatly  inqui 
sitive  at  Lucilla,  that  she  aaid,  *  Oh  he  ia  all  we 
could  wiah.  He  ia  a  thoroughly  converted  roan  ^ 
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Indi|f nation  and  astonish ment  made  nie  speech- 
less. Is  this  tlie*  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  my. 
self?  It  is  all  over.  She  loves  him  to  distrac 
tion.  As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
said,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
kouw  you  will  rsjoice  with  as.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  some  time  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks,  telling  her  that  ifhe  is  the  better  classic, 
she  is  the  better  Christian,  and  that  their  as- 
sistance  in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  he  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know- 
ledge.* How  inezpressible  was  now  my  joy ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  *  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
etta, I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  wbicli  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
ft  little  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  *  Henrietta,*  re- 
•umed  he,  *you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your  husband..  I  know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  fbr  your  private 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  done,  that  they  should  be  exclud- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sex  7  Will  you 
alloir  me  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  T  To- 
morrow is  Sunday ;  we  will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare  what  you 
would  have  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  coniess ;  but 
you  will  not  onlv  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Cnristian  also.  Yes,  my  angelic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  &ep- 
est  conviction.* 

**  *  Never,  my  dear  Lucilla,'  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton,  *  did  I  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment  My  husband,  with  all  his 
fiiults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  too  much  taken  up 
as  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much ;  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather*  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gion. Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  fbrget  the  joy  I  felt, 
nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
boly  desires  proceed,*  when,  with  all  hii  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
onhappy  husband  with  a  sober  fervour  begin, 

^  *  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
l^ord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set 
bsfbre  us.* 

*  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
Ings ;  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him  through 
it  with  ail  admirable  mixture  of  dignity  and 
feeling.  He  was  so  serenely  cheerful  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  that  I  felt  he  had  obtained  a 


great  victory  over  himself,  and  his  heart  was  • 
peace  with  him.    Prayer  with  him  was  not  a 
beginning  form,  but  a  consummation  of  his  bet- 
ter purposes.'** 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear   weeping- 
agaln,  while  she  was  giving  me  this  interestioi^ 
account    I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  her  till 
then.    To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibility,  withoat 
the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  so  feeling,  yet 
so  solMr-minded,  enchanted  me.    I  could  nciwr 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Slaunton*s  re- 
formation, because  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  was  over, 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  believe  that 
I  should  have  wished  it  in  any  event ;  so  treach- 
erous will  the  human  heart  be  found  by  those 
who  wateh  ite  motions.    And  it  proceeds  from 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk  with- 
in  it 

Before  I  had  time  to  express  half  what  I  felt 
to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in.  They 
seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  position  in  whi^ 
they  found  Lucilla  and  myself,  she  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  as  I  had 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  with  Mrs. 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it  The  mother*s  looks  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety.  The  father's  eye  demanded 
an  explanation*  All  this  mute  eloquence  passed 
in  an  instant,  Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly 
repeated  the  little  tele  which  furnished  matter 
fbr  grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  (be 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stsrtley  expressed  a  thorough  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had  always,* 
continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appearing 
better  than  they  are,  that  be  even  commended 
that  most  absurd  practice  of  Dean  Swift,  whoyoa 
know  used  to  perform  familv  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  fear  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him 
in  the  performance.*  Carlton  defended  this  as 
an  honourable  instance  of  Swifl*s  abhorrence 
of  ostentetion  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  of  his  being  ashamed 
of  it  For  allowing,  what  however  never  can 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  have 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  snmrcd  at, 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  overmuch ; 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  churchman 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  customary 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situ, 
ation ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with- 
out piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  die 
grace,  and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  eon- 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  professional  act  couM 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  bonoared  in  the  breaeh  tban  the  observaoes 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

Oni  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened  to 
spend  with  us,  afler  Mr.  Stanley  had  performed 
the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  him, 
*  Stanley,  I  don't  much  like  the  prayer  you  read 
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ft  toems,  by  the  great  stress  it  lays  on  holiness, 
to  imply  that  a  man  has  sometliinff  in  his  own 
power.  Yon  did  indeed  mention  Uie  necessity 
of  faith»  and  the  power  of  grace ;  bat  there  was 
too  mach  about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that 
were  all  in  all.  Yon  seem  to  be  patting  us  so 
much  upon  working  and  doing,  that  yoa  ieaTO 
nothing  to  do  ibr  the  Saviour.* 

*I  wish,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  I  am  no 
deep  theologian,  that  you  had  started  this  ob. 
lection  before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  ibr  I 
know  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  for 
serious  discussion.* 

*  No,*  replied  Tyrrel,  *  I  see  clearly  by  some 
things  which  he  dropt  in  conrersation,  as  well 
as  by  the  wliole  tenor  of  his  sermons,  that  Bar- 
low and  I  ehoold  never  agree.  He  means  well, 
but  knows  little.  He  sees  something,  but  feels 
nothing.  More  argument  than  unction.  Too 
much  reasoning,  and  too  little  religion;  a  little 
Jight,  and  no  heat.    He  seems  to  me  so  to 

*  overload  the  ship  with  duties,*  that  it  will  sink 
tj  the  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat.  I  thank 
God  my  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  at  last  feel 
eorafortable  in  my  mind.* 

*  Religious  oomfbrt,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  a 
high  attainment  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  everj 
Christian  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is  happy  it  is 
on  safe  grounds.* 

*■  I  have  Uken  x»re  of  that,*  xeplied  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel.  '  For  some  years  aftor  I  had  quitted  my 
loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
but  found  no  comfort  in  it,  because  I  perceived 
so  much  was  to  be  tfone,  and  so  much  was  to  be 
taeri/ieed.  But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
opened  to  me  by  Mr.  /f— n,  have  at  last  given 
me  peace  and  liberty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
solicitude  on  the  mercy  so  freely  offiired  in  the 
Qospel.  No  mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever 
make  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.' 

*  Let  us  hear,  however,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  tnat  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  hereafter,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  G>od  says 
by  the  prophet,  *  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
yoa  :*  but  he  does  thb  for  some  purpose ;  for  he 
nys.  In  the  very  next  words,  *  I  will  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes.*  And  lor  fear  this 
should  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holiness, 
he  goes  on  to  sav,  *  And  ye  shall  keep  my  jodg. 
ments,  and  do  them.'  Show  me,  if  yon  can,  a 
siDgle  promiae  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy 


J\^mL  •  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God  pro- 
mised to  the  wtcked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  7* 
Stanley,  *  It  is.  But  that  is,  *■  if  he  forsake  his 


lyrel.  '  Thie  fiodness  for  works  is,  in  my 
opinioD,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
grace  of  God.* 

Simdey.  'Quite  the  oontrary:  so  far  from 
Mtting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  it«  for  it  is 
by  that  graee  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
form right  actions.  For  myself,  I  always  find 
it  difBcult  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
one  extreme,  think  they  cannot  too  much  de- 
grade the  opposite.  If'^we  give  faith  its  due 
pruminenoe,  the  mere  moralist  reprobates  our 
principles,  as  if  we  were  depreciating  works. 
If  we  roagnifv  the  beautf  of  hoUnesi^  the  advo*  | 
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cate  for  exclusive  faith  aecuses  us  of  being  itg 
enemy.* 

TyrrtL  *■  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unqualified  trust  is  the  only  ground  %A 
safety.* 

Siatdey.  *  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed  told 
us  so.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependenoe, 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  does  not 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  *  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.*  We  are  else- 
where told  that,  *  God  works  in  us  to  wUl  and 
to  do.*  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do,  I  suppose  you  albw  the  necessity 
of  prayer.* 

Tyrrel  'Certainly  I  da* 
Stanley.   *Bot  there  are  conditions  to  our 
prayers  also,  *  if  J  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  * 

T)prrel  'The  scriptures  affirm  that  we  must 
live  on  the  promises.* 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Christian  life.  But  what  are  the  promises  7* 
T\frreL  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  hfe  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

Stanley.  *  True.  Bat  who  are  they  that  art 
in  Christ  Jesus!.  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *they 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.' 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  weU  as  par* 
don  7  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you*  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.* 

TVrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  graon 
of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  saved 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  *  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is  yon 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God*s  mercy  set  asid« 
man's  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  Gkid,  with  a  view  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiving  no  one  but  him- 
self; and  he  who  trusta  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
humilitv,  and  self-denial,  that  man  depends  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  he  has  promised.* 

T^rre/.  *  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  convenient  acoom- 
modating  religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  do  a 
little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest:  a  sort  of 
partnership  salvation,  and  in  which  man  has  the 
largest  share.* 

Stanley.  *  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  danger- 
ous creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— »No| 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  because  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace  for  alL  But 
this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vitu  energy,  a  life- 
l^iving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  abound 
in  hofiness.  He  does  not  make  his  grace  abound,  * 
that  we  may  securely  live  in  sin,  but  that  we 
may  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it' 

T)frrel.  *  When  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
there  was  no  one  quality  he  so  uniformly  eon^ 
mended,  in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  by  him, 
as  faith.* 

Stanley.  *It  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  sueh  a  presumptuoua 
faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  diseAses  on  pur* 
pose  to  show  their  confidence  in  his^  power  of 
nealing  them,  neither  are  we  to  *  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.'— Yon  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  the  ndth  of  the  persons  yoo  mentioD« 
was  always  aooompanied  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  their  diseases*    And  it  is, worth  re 
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marking,  that  to  the  words  *  thj  fkith  has  made 
thee  whole,*  is  added  '  sin  no  more,*  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  unto  thee.* 

TyrreZ.  *  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  any 
neglect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make  void  the 
•Dvenantof  God.' 

Stanley.  *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast — Bat  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant  That 
Ood  will  keep  his  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  does  not  appear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed,  God  as  mud)  designed 
that  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  a  lifb  of  holi- 
ness,  as  he  meant  when  he  gave  you  legs,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  should  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  grace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
BIS  gifts,  but  to  perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  them.* 

TyrreZ.  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  texts 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thine,  and 
of  course  has  lefl  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him.* 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
single  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle.  How  con- 
atstently  are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  fiiith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absohite  oom> 
•mand.  If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  the  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power> 
iul  injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miserable  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
irost  in  Christ  By  thus  assimilating  the  Creed 
*with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible  Geoomes  its 
'OWB  interpreter,  and  perfiMst  harmony  is  the  re. 
salt  Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva^ 
liable  rale  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Scrip, 
tare  in  their  due  propoition,  order,  and  relative 
oonnoxion,  is  one  of  the  leading  excellences  in 
the  service  of  our  Charch.  While  no  doctrine 
k  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor- 
tionately maffnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
There  is  neither  omission,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exaggeration.  There  is  com^^le  symme> 
try  and  correct  proportion. 

l\frfel  *1  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
fiospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Sianliy.  *Bnt  where  do  yoa  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it?  For  my 
•wn  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  (^  grace 
to  which  I  roost  cordially  assent,  with  any  doc 
trine  which  practiealljr  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  m  my  adoption  of  the  be- 
.  Sef  of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  in  the  re. 
motest  degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove- 
reignty  of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
ffaysioal  eabtleties,  none  of  the  abstroae  niceties 
4^  any  party,  nor  do  I  imitaU  either  in  the  m- 


probation  of  the  other,  firmly  believing  ihmt 
heaven  is  peopled  with  the  humble  and  the  con- 
scientious out  of  every  class  of  real  Christisna.* 

Turret.  *  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  de- 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king* 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  had 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  enemy, 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligation,  or 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  you  were  to  join 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  ?  By  so  doing,  though 
the  country  might  be  saved,  you  would  ruin 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  confederacy  with 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redeemer 
has  broken,  but  both  the  power  and  guilt  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.* 

T\/rrel.  *  Stanley,  I  remember  when  yoa 
thought  the  Grospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  *  1  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now,  ar  I 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel,  a  Chris- 
tianity,  which  must  evidence  Itself  bv  its  fruits. 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  aAer  his  oonver- 
sioo  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?* 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,'  he 
cmild  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting 
still,  iMr  would  he  have  talked  of  *  labouring  tn 
vain,*  if  h^  meant  that  we  sh9uld  not  labour  at  alL 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right,  from  an  erro- 
neous notion,  that  we  have  sucli  an  interest  ic 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  >a«  from  doing  the  one,  or 
persisting  in  the  other.' 

T\frrel,  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's  sal. 
vation  depends  on  the  number  of  good  actions 
he  can  muster  together.' 

Stanley,  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  ChrisU 
anity  not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  and 
those  dispositions,  which  are  the  seminal  prin. 
ciple  of  all  virtues ;  and  where  the  heart  strug 
gles,  and  prays  for  the  attainment  of  this  state 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  in  such  cir 
cumstauces  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  God,  is 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight 
degree  of  obedience.' 

Tyrrel.  '  But  you  will  allow  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  affirm,  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  sacrifice^ 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.' 

Stanley.  'Blessed  be  God,  he  is  indeed  all 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  heavy 
laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  forsake  sin. 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  from  laboar, 
but  a  rest  fVom  evil  It  is  a  rest  fVom  the  drud 
gery  of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  of 
(Sod.  It  is  not  inactivitv,  but  qoietness  of  spirit ; 
not  sloth  but  peace.  I^  draws  men  indeed  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil, 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  hin  serviee  easy, 
but  not  by  lowering  the  role  of  duty,  not  ^ 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  oorrapt  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature.  He  «ommanieates  his  grace, 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  fo  obedience,  and 
imparts  peace  and  oomfbrt,  not  by  any  afantemeni 
In  his  demands,  bot  by  this  infusion  of  his  owm 
grace,  and  this  oommtinioatiott  of  his  own 
Spirit' 

TyrrsZ.  *  Yoa  are  a  strange  fellow.    AieDord- 
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mg  to  joa,  we  can  neither  be  saved  bj  good 
works,  nor  witboat  them.* 

SUnley.  *  Come,  Mr.  Tjrrel,  yon  are  nearer 
tlie  truth  than  you  intended.  We  cannot  be 
aaTed  hj  the  merit  of  our  good  works,  without 
setting  at  nought  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ ; 
and  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
we  set  at  nought  God's  holiness,  and  make  him 
n  favourer  of  sin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
completely  hostile.  That  this  doctrine /avours 
an,  is  one  of  the  false  charges  which  worldly 
men  bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.* 

Ttfrret  '  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
God,  as  if  people  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or- 
^  to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  wul  come  and  add 
his  grace  to  their  goodness.  Whereas  grace 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 
sinners.* 

Stanley,  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
never  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  than  in 
the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St  Paul  at 
their  head,  have  ever  aflor  been  eminently  more 
afnid  than  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin ; 
they  have  prayed  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
continued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  remaining 
corruptions  of  their  hearts.* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
said,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
of  that  man*s  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accu- 
mto  account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
eensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.* 

*■  I  believe,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  my  no- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favour  of 
God  difier  materially  from  yours.  If  a  man  feel 
in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
his  favourite  corruption  ;  if  he  rest  for  salvation 
on  the  promise  of  the  Grospel  alone ;  if  he  main- 
tain in  his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
and  immeasurable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  use  temporal  things  with 
moderation,  and  anticipate  their  end  without  dis- 
mav ;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
zealous  for  his  service,  making  hit  glory  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  conscientiously ;  if  he  love  his 
fellow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
common  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
mon hope ;  if  he  feel  the  same  oompassion  for 
the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
tresses  of  the  unfortunate ;  forgiving  others,  as 
be  hopes  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
ing to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
tkat  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
though  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
whidi  adbrd  triumph,  and  exultation.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
who  boasts  of  mysterious  communications  with- 
in,  is  perhaps  exhibiting  outwardly  unfavourable 
marks  of  his  real  stat^  and  holding  out  by  his 
low  practice,  discouragements  unfriendly  to  that 
religion  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  shining 
Instance. 

'The  sober  Chrifltiaa  is  as  fhlly  convinced, 


that  only  He  who  made  the  heart,  can  new  make 
it,  as  the  enthusiast.  He  is  as  folly  persuaded 
that  his  natural  dispositions  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  his  affections  purified,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  fiinatic.  And  though 
he  presume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  tha\ 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  he  now  sees.  I  flu 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  cAie 
iie^fv  0/  coneerston,  he  is  not  less  certain  as  tc 
its  effects.  If  he  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  feelings,  he  can  and  does  proidooe 
such  evidences  of  ois  improvement,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humMe  and  charita- 
ble spirit,  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  and  this  gives  an  evi- 
dence less  equivocal,  as  existing  more  in  the 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  the  life  than 
in  the  discourse.  Sorely  if  a  plant  be  flourish, 
ing,  the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  01  health  and  vigour,  though  wo 
cannot  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  seed 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung 
op.' 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
*  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes.  This  exclusive  cry  of  grace 
in  one  Pftrty  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite side  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against 
it,  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  C^atorse. 
When  the  ^Jesuits  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the  Jansenists, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
than  themselves.  Her  Mstjcsty  was  so  fearful 
of  being  thought  tq^avour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  seal,  she  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  *  Oh  fi»  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace  I* « 

Mr,  Stanley.  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  far  enough  from  the  side  it  op- 
poses.* 

7yiT«7.  '  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
truths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?* 

StanLey,  *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ. 
ed,  a  more  infiillible  criterion.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  in  opi- 
nions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress 
to  heaven ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out 
of  sight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion, justification  and  sanctification,  are,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  >term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply  a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  hearti 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  pnrifyin|^  its  affee* 
tions,  by  sotting  it  above  the  oontammation  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detaeh 
ing  it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  it 
to  a  desire  fer  the  riches  of  eternity.* 

Tyrtd,    *A11  the  exhortation  todntieiwith 
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which  M  many  aeriiions  abound,  are  only  an  in- 
firtngeoMnt  on  the  liberty  of  a  Cbrbtian.  A  true 
believer  knows  of  no  daty  bat  faith,  no  rule  but 
lore.' 

SianUy,  *Love  is  indeed  the  fountain  and 
]iitnci^e  of  all  practical  virtue.  But  love  itaelf 
requires  some  regulation  to  direct  its  exertion ; 
some  hw  to  guide  its  motions ;  some  rule  to  pre- 
vent its  aberratWNis ;  some  guard  to  hinder  that 
which  b  vigorous  from  becoming  eccentric 
With  such  a  regulation,  such  a  law,  such  a 
guard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  gospel  have  fur- 
nished us.  The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our 
rule,  as  his  Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  Son  our 

*  way.*  This  onerring  rule  alone  secures  Chris- 
tian liberty  from  disorder,  fh>m  danger,  from  ir- 
regularity, from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  iofalUble 
proof  odT  having  an  interest  in  his  death.* 

We  afterwards  insensiblv  slid  into  other  sub- 
jects, when  Blr.  lyrrel,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victorious,  seemed  inclined  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  extreme  se- 
verity, Mr.  Tyrrel  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal  failing,  and  said  that  both  avarice  and  charity 
might  be  oonstitutional.* 

'They  may  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own ; 
a  soperindueed  constitution.    A  real  Christian 

*  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,*  with  his  eon- 
ttUutumt  whether  he  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  is  a  dear  duty,  and  the  will  of 
God  requires  it  If  we  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
necesaarv,  an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con- 
tingent left  to  our  choice.'  You  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythdQgical  poets,  the  three  Pann  graces 
were  always  knit  together  hand  in  hand ;  the 
three  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparable, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only 
one  branch.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  be  known  withont  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  Th'is  led  the 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity.  Its  doctrines,*  said  he,  *  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it — 

*  the  new  commandment*  of  John — *•  the  pure  and 
undefiled  religion*  of  James — *  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke— the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  went 
about  doing  it*—*  The  store  for  &  good  fbnnda- 
tion  against  the  time  to  come*  of  Paul — nay,  in 
the  only  fall,  solemn,  and  express  representation 
of  the  last  day,  which  the  gospel  exhibits,  cha- 
rity is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a  predomi- 
nant, a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  righteous, 
but  a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Christian  grounds. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  observable,  that  the  only 
posthumous  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  our 
divine  Saviour  which  the  Scripture  has  recorded, 
is  an  enoonragement  to  charity — *  Remember 


the  words  of  the  Lord  Jssns,  how  he  said,  it  kt 
more  blessed  Co  give  than  receive.' 


CHAP.  XXXDL 

Thb  next  aflernoon,  when  we  were  all'  eon- 
versing  together,  I  asked  Mr.  Stanley  what  opi- 
nion he  held  on  a  subject  which  had  lately  been 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  of  young 
ladies  learning  the  dead  languages ;  particularly 
the  Latin.  He  was  silent  Mrs.  Stanley  smiletf. 
Phcebe  laughed  outright.  Lucilla,  who  had  near^ 
Iv  finished  making  tea,  blushed  excessively. 
Little  Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knee  whiler 
I  was  teachiDg  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  an  end  ta 
the  difficulty,  oy  looking  up  in  my  fiice  and  cry- 
ing out — *'  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  Latin  with 
Papa  every  morning.*  I  cast  a  timid  eye  on 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  putting  the  sugar  into 
the  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  sugar  basin, 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phmbe  to  follow 
her. 

*  Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  fbel  for 
her !  Well,  Sir,*  continued  he,  *you  have  die- 
covered  by  external,  what  I  trust  would  not  have 
been  found  by  internal  evidsnce.  Parents  who 
are  in  high  circumstances,  vet  from  prinoiplff 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
dissipated  part  of  the  world,  ma^  be  allowed  to 
substitute  other  pleasures ;  and  if  the  girl  base 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  they  may  direct  it  to 
such  pursuits  as  call  for  vigorous  appfioatioo, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.*^ 

*  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  said  Lady 
Belfield,  *  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  pretension  7  So 
much  soflness  and  so  much  usefulness,  strip  her 
of  all  the  terrors  of  learning.* 

*  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  only  meant 
to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latui  as  would  teach 
her  to  grammatixe  her  ESngUsh,  but  her  quick- 
ness  in  acquiring  led  me  on,  and  I  think  I  di<f 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  that  ex- 
cites vanity.  A  learned  language,  which  a  dis- 
creet woman  will  never  produce  in  company,  iir 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  those  acquire- 
ments which  are  always  in  exhibition.  And 
afler  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  the  best 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  learning  than  a 
school-boy ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate  in 
her  case  more  than  in  his  7* 

*  For  this  single  reason,  Sir,*  said  I,  'that  every 
boy  knows  that  which  very  fbw  girts  are  taught. 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  meaaore 
which  I  admire.  I  hope  the  example  of  your 
daughters  will  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  female 
education.* 

•Softly,  softly,*  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley,  *  re- 
trench yoQr  plural  number.  It  is  onlv  one  girl 
oat  of  six  wha  has  deviated  from  the  beaten 
track.  I  do  not  expect  many  converts,  to  what 
I  must  rather  call  m^  practice  in  one  instaw^ 
than  my  general  opinion.  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  thing  has 
never  been  named  out  of  the  family.  If  my  ray 
neighbour  Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  baa 
learned  Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few 
odd  moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  Inna 
merablo  acquirements,  beeauae  oer  mother  can 
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nBota  fo  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady  Di.  Daih 
baa  neT«r  learnt  it  I  aasare  Ton,  however,' 
(laughing  aa  be  spoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  smng. 
tie  my  poor  girl  on  any  man;  by  ooneealing 
mrni  him  this  QDpopalar  attainment,  any  more 
than  I  woold  conceal  any  personal  detect.^ 

*  I  win  honestly  confess,  said  Sir  John,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  *  that  had  I  been  to  Jadge 
the  case  ajniori^  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
ihe  terrifying  persvasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  AooM  haye  met  her  with  a  prejudice ; 
I  abooid  hare  feared  she  might  be  rorward  in 
eonversatioB,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitilie  of  domestic  talents.  But  baring  had 
soch  a  fkir  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
eiety,  and  above  all,  haying  heard  fVom  Lady 
Belneld  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
•menoe  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
refbae  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
lid acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  deserves. 
Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  language 
spoken  at  Rome  in  ita  present  degraded  state,  in 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  to 
improve  her,  and  yet  be  afraid  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.* 

1  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  fh>m  Sir 
John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain :  *  In  our  fViends,  even  in  our 
common  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as- 
aociate  with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
aimilar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
books  T  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
compels  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
man  7  Shall  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
aequirements  of  a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  we  not 
rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
less  copiously,  perhaps,  fVom  the  same  rich 
sources  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
we  hint  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  ^Mmtiig  ta  abso- 
lately  necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
ignorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
hie  own  thooghta,  nor  speaic  hia  owp  langaaffe. 
His  thoughts  he  will  suppress ;  his  language  be 
will  debue,  the  one  from  hopelessness,  the  other 
firom  compassion. — He  mnst  be  continually  low- 
ering Slid  diluting  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  be  will  do  for 
the  woman  he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  be  wiU  not 
bo  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
hia  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  bis  own  standard  to 
bers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
lo  raise  hers  to  his  own.' 

*  A  fine  high  sounding  firsie,  Charles,  spoken 
0BJI  omsre,'  said  Sir  £>hn.  *'I  really  b»Ueve 
tbottgh,  that  one  reason  why  women  are  so  fri- 
folous  is  that  the  things  they  are  taught  are  not 
solid  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in- 
lellect,  and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inorev  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
lo  patient  meditation.* 

*  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
tion,' said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  sort  of  preliminary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providence  as  « 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties of  life ;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hereafter  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  ruf  ^,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
crease  its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  its 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dis 
cipiine  subservient  to  moral.' 

*How  have  yon  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  fi>r  though  yoQ 
vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  in  the  sex.* 

*Far  from  it,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  a 
gardener  yon  know,  and  accustomed  'to  study 
the  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant  Most  of 
my  daughters,  like  the  daurhtera  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  for 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination  for 
genius.  This  jMropensity  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cnluvate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  salb,  I  then  la- 
bour to  counteract,  instead  of^  encouraging  the 
tendency,'  and  try  to  give  it  a  freah  direction. 
Lucilla  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relatee 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  a  few  of  tbo 
best  Roman  classics.  She  be^ an  at  nine  years 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  ia  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

*  Phoftbe,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, i  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
makin|r  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstrition.  A  habit  of  computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarmgs  of  imagina- 
tion. It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exactness  for 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fed  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
have  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
computiat  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  heard ;  and  allPhmbe's  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  <a 
fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

*  Te  soften  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  however* 
I  flowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  favourite  daas.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affbcted  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  because  it  ridicules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct  I  must 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Phmbe,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  the  in^nious  Mr.  Che- 
shire makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defective 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  oi 
strengthen  a  wedi  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  bias,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  discards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  discontinued  these  pursuits, 
for  I  never  meant  to  make  a  mathematical  lady 
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Jane  has  a  fine  aar  and  a  pretty  ▼oiee,  and  will 
nng  and  play  well  enough  for  any  girl  who  is 
not  to  make  mnuc  her  profesaion.  One  or  two 
of  the  otheri  sing  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  last  nosegay, 
has  a  strong  turn  for  natural  history,  and  we  all 
of  us  generally  botanize  a  little  of  an  erening, 
which  gives  a  fresh  interest  to  our  walks.  She 
will  soon  draw  plants  and  fiowers  pretty  accu- 
rately. Louisa  also  has  some  taste  in  designing, 
and  takes  tolerable  sketches  from  nature.  These 
we  enooorage  because  they  are  solitary  plea- 
sores,  and  want  no  witnesses.  Thej  all  are  too 
eager  to  impart  somewhat  of  what  they  know 
to  your  little  favoarite  Cells,  who  is  in  danger' 
of  picking  op  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure 
way  to  excel  in  nothing. 

*  Thus  eaeh  girl  is  furnished  with  some  one 
source  of  independent  amusement  But  what 
would  beoome  of  them,  or  rather  what  would 
beeome  of  their  mother  and  me,  if  every  one  of 
them  was  a  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  singer, 
ft  performer,  a  botanist,  a  painter  7  Did  we  at- 
tempt  to  Ibrce  all  these  acquirements  and  a 
doien  more  on  every  girl,  all  her  Itme  would  be 
oecttpied  about  thinffs  which  will  be  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eitmity,  1  need  not  tell  yon  that  we 
are  carefully  communicating  to  evtry  one  of 
tiiem  that  general  knowledge  which  should  be 
oommon  to  all  gentlewomen. 

*  In  unrolling  the  vast  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  I  ground  on  it  aome  of  my  most 
vseful  instrootions,  and  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  the  crimes  and 
oorruptions  which  history  records,  and  that  the 
aame  pride,  covetoosnese,  ambition,  turbulence, 
and  deceit,  bring  misery  on  empires,  and  de. 
0troy  the  peace  of  families.  To  history,  geogra- 
phy,  and  chronology  are  such  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist 
OB  their  usefulness.    As  to  astronomy,  while 

*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,*  it  seems 
a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young  people  some 
insijrht  into  it. 

*  1  hope,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that  you  do  not  ex- 
elode  the  modern  languagee  from  your  plan.* 

*  As  to  French,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  with  that 
thoroosrh  inoonsisteney  which  is  common  to 
man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  have  risen  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  ought  to  have  sunk.*  I 
would  not  however  roh  my  children  of  a  Ian- 
gnage  in  which,  though  there  are  more  books 
to  be  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deserve  to  Se 
read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  languagee  put  to- 
gether.* 

« If  you  prohibit  Italian,*  said  Sir  John  latigh. 
ing,  'I  will  seive  you  as  Cowper  advised  the 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  for  depreciating 
Henry  and  Emma  $  I  will  join  the  musical  and 
poetical  ladies  in  tearing  you  to  pieces,  as  the 
Thracian  damsels  did  Ch-phens,  and  send  your 
head  with  his 

Down  tbe  swift  Hebrus  to  tbo  Lesbian  sliore. 

Ycu  remember  me,  my  dear  Belfield,*  re- 
plied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  warm  admirer  of  the  ex- 
quisite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

•  See  aa  incanious  little  treatiK  entitled  Latiun  Re. 
dirirum,  or  tne  modern  use  of  tbe  Latin  lanffuacew  and 
tlB  pravalenee  of  the  Fieaeli. 


feels,  or  rather  judges  differently  from  the  merv 
man  of  taste,  and  as  a  father,  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, tliat  what  is  commonly  pot  into  the 
hands  of  our  daughters,  is  so  amatory,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  suflen  those  minds  which  ra- 
ther want  to  be  inrigorated. 

*  There  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate  for 
girla  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils  of  which 
I  saw  sadly  exemplified  in  a  young  friend  of 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  had  beauty  and  talents.  Her 
parents,  enchanted  with  both,  left  her  entirely 
to  her  own  guidance.  She  yielded  herself  up 
to  the  uncontrolled  rovings  of  a  vagrant  fancy- 
When  a  child,  she  wrote  verses,  which  were 
shown  In  her  presence  to  every  guest,  theii 
flattery  completed  her  intoxication.  She  after- 
wards translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  composed 
elegies  of  which  love  was  the  only  theme.— 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to  re- 
cite herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  pathoa  and 
sensibility  which  delighted  her  parents,  but 
alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grow  up  with  the  confirmed  opinion  thai 
the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  human  life 
were  love  and  poetry.  She  conaidered  them  ae 
inseparably  connected,  and  she  resolved  in  her 
own  instance  never  to  violate  so  indispensable  m 
union.  The  object  of  her  affection  was  unhap- 
pily ohoeen,  and  the  effects  of  her  attachment 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  e 
connection  formed  on  ao  slight  a  fiwindation.  In 
the  perfections  with  which  she  invested  her 
lover,  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination^ 
when  she  thought  she  waa  only  consuitinflr  her 
heart — She  picked  out  and  put  together  all  the 
fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes,  of  all  the  poete 
she  had  ever  read*  and  into  this  finished  crea* 
tore,  her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 

*Love  and  poetry  commonly  influence  the 
two  sexee  in  a  very  dieproportionate  de|rree* 
With  men,  each  of  them  ia  only  one  pasaioo 
among  mauT.  Love  has  varions  and  powerful 
eompetitofs  in  hearts  divided  between  ambition* 
buainesa,  and  pleasure.  Poetry  is  only  one  amuae* 
ment  in  minds,  distracted  b^  a  thouaand  to- 
moltnous  pursuits ;  whereaa  in  girla  of  ardent 
tempers,  whoee  feelings  are  not  corbed  by  re* 
streint,  and  regulated  by  religion,  love  is  coo 
sidered  as  the  great  bnsinees  of  their  earthly  ex- 
istence. It  ia  cherished,  not  as  *the  oordiat 
drop,*  hot  an  the  whole  oontenta  of  the  cup ;  the 
remainder  is  considered  only  aa  iVoth  or  dregs. 
The  unhappy  victim  not  only  submits  to  ue 
destructive  dominion  of  a  despotic  paaaiop,  hut 
gk>ries  in  it.  Bo  at  least  did  this  ill-starred  girl 

*  The  sober  duties  of  a  fkmily  had  early  been 
transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  fiir  beneath  the  at* 
tention  of  so  fine  a  genius ;  while  she  abandon- 
ed  herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her  ima|f  ina- 
tion  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  passion  which  those 
studiee  eontinnally  fed  ftnd  inflamed.  Both  to- 
gether completed  her  deliriam.  She  waa  ardont, 
generous,  and  sincere ;  but  violent,  imprudent, 
and  vain  to  excess.  She  set  the  opinion  of  the 
world  at  complete  defiance,  and  was  notonty  to 
tally  destitute  of  judgment  and  discretion  her 
se1^  but  despised  them  in  others.  Her  bver  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  whole 
world. 

*  AAsr  haviaf  ftr  some  years  exehanfad 
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»iet8  under  the  names  of  Laura,  and  Petrarch, 
and  elegies  .under  those  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had  been  mere  sport, 
the  i^atification  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
of  an  idle  hour,  grew  weary. 

Teasver  and  lUier  bs  another  saw. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verses  were  left  unanswered, 
her  reproaches  unpiticd.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap. 
pho  raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
mance had  been  a  serious  occupation,  wlych  had 
swallowed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realized 
the  woes  she  had  so  oilen  admired  and  described. 
Her  upbraidings  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
which  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
fetters  were  exposed,  her  expostulatory  verses 
read  at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
pho  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenerated 
Into  practical  improprieties.  The  public  avowal 
of  her  paassion  drew  on  her  from  the  world 
charges  which  she  had  not  merited. — Her  re- 
putation was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  was  destroyed.  She  experienced  the  dis- 
honours  of  guilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me- 
mory  of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
whfliso  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

*  fiot  none  of  the  tilings  of  which  I  have  been 
■peaking,  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  are  the  great 
uid  primary  objects  of  instruction.  The  incnl- 
eation  of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ance, self-denial — this  is  education.  These  are 
things  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  iar  more 
than  arts  or  languages.  Thcwe  are  tempers, 
the  habit  of  whidi  should  be  laid  in  earl^,  and . 
Ibllowed  up  constantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
which  will  not  call  them  intoexerdse ;  and  how 
can  that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ac 
quired! 

*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  industry,*  con- 
tinued he,  *are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
cherish  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura's  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enough  in  its 
own  high  aspirings.— Nor  am  I  indeed  oVer 
innch  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talents. 
I  agree  with  gaod  Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  blmeoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  that  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faoolty  may  not  starve  another.* 

Lady  Belfield  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  bad 
■o  large  a  family.  Atiat  some  further  questions 
firom  her  he  proceeded. 

*I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  ny  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  erery  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
every  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  some  one 
amusing  accomplishment  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  the  common  ednoa- 
tion  of  girls  afibrde     To  such  and  to  suoh  only. 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resource  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  ttie 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  it  let 
me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  any  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
build  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contem- 
poraiT  shining  examples,  the  venerated  Eliza- 
both  Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith* 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  lAem,  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  ihtm,  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  a  university,  meekly  soflened, 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise 
of  every  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Eysa  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  nnusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied  with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  com- 
municate. The  first  time  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  bad, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
yon  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit' 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,*!  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  Uiey  in  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  last  importanoe  are  slighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
I  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  consider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.' 

*  Allow  me  to  say,*  returned  Sir  John  *  that 
mv  surprise  hae  been  eqii^l  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
bad  been  assured,  were  the  very  tenets  yo« 
rejected*  Many  of  oar  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribv 
the  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 
ed peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the 
doctrines  of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified 
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a  little  more  retionaUy  conceived,  and  more  ably 
ezpreased,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  yon,  and  by 
•very  man  who  rises  above  the  ordinary  standU 
ard  of  what  the  world  calls  religions  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
aecribe  to  these  supposed  dangerous  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dis- 
approbation  of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  sos- 
peeled  could  not  be  very  pernicious,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  I 
knew  to  be  BO  salutary.* 

*  My  dear  Belfield,'  said  Mr.  Stanley  *  men  of 
(he  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  charge  Uiey  bring  against  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  doc- 
trines which  lead  to  licentiousness,  and  of  over- 
■trictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true :  but  both  eannot  be  so.* 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,'  replied  Sir  John, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 

what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve ;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
without  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
Adly,  more  practically  to  adopt  them !  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  m  this  great  concern.* 
Mr.  Stanley  *s  benevolent  oountenanoe  was 
.iffhted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfae- 
tion  with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
as  a  far  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
cordial  friend.  For  my  own  part,  I  fbit  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sym- 
pathies  and  an  enlarged  affi)ction«  I  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  is 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
■nd  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  bis  judgment  con- 
demns, with  hypocrites  against  whom  his  prin. 
aiples  revolt,  and  with  men,  pious  and  consoien- 
tious  I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  differing 
widely  fVom  his  own  views ;  with  others  who 
•vinoe  a*  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  judgment  in  most.  To  be  identified,  I 
eay,  with  men  so  difilerent  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
ail  real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
•ause  you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
Uameable  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
sacrifices  of  reputation  whioh  a  man  must  be 
oontented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian's  pursuit  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  shall  never  re. 
aounce  my  mtegrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
have  so  little  consistency,  that  thoup^h  they  pre. 
tend  their  quarrel  is  with  your  ftith,  yet  who 

'  would  not  care  how'extravagant  your  belief  was. 
If  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
maintain  my  eandour  towards  those  with  whom 


we  are  unfairly  involved ;  men,  religious  thoogti 
somewhat  eccentric;  devout,  though  injudicious; 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  but  who,  with 
all  their  errors,  against  which  I  protest,  and 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
with  their  ill-judged  because  irregular  seal, 
which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever  think— ^ ways  ex- 
cepting hypocrites  and  false  pretenders — are  bet- 
ter men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivelers.' 

*  I  have  oflen  suspected,'  said  I,  *  that  under 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to  your  creed, 
men  conceal  their  quarrel  with  the  command- 
ments.' 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  but  for 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  com. 
mon  error,  that  there  was  but  one  description  of 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  particular 
doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  with  a 
total  indifierence  to  morality,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  up  the  character 
against  which  I  confess,  I  entertained  a  serious 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  you  too  well, 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  understand, 
ing,  to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Tet  I  own  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthusiasm 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extrame. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  known,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  smihn;,  *  who,  f>om  their  dread  of  a 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  ^  freezing 
indifiereccc?  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity  ;  vet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixmg  them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  be. 
tween  them,  and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is.  Sir  Jphn,  four  society  considers 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fbver  of  a  distem. 
pared  understanding,  while  in  infbrtor  concerns 
they  admire  it  as  the  indication  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect  7  Did  they  eonsider  the  un- 
quenchable  ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
loAy  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  7  Yet  I  will  venture  to  as. 
sert,  that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  more 
noble  than  ardour  in  pditics  as  the  prize  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be. 
yond  all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  hu. 
man  interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  after 
all  may  possiU  v  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
whieh  must  innilliMjr  heve  an  end.* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  m,  and  seeing  us  earnestly 
engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  conversation.  Sir  Joho'  in  a  few  words  in. 
formed  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  most 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  conftssed  how  much  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re 
specting  men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  con. 
sistent  profession  of  Christianity.  *  I  now,'  add. 
ed  he,  *  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  sin. 
^ularity  in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  because 
It  only  leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  it' 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  dif. 
ficttlties  of  a  clergyman  were  much  if  creased 
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bjr  the  altered  manners  of  the  age.  ■  The  tone 
of  re]t|fioiis  writing,*  said  he,  *  bat  espeoiallj  the 
tone  of  relieions  conversation,  is  mach  lowered. 
The  Ungnage  of  a  Christian  minister  in  dia- 
cQssing  Christian  topics  will  natarally  be  con- 
sonant  to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptare 
speaks  of  a  man  being  renMWtd  in  the  tpirit  of 
kis  mtiuJf,  of  his  being  sanetjfied  by  the  pvce  of 
God.  Now  how  much  circnmlocution  is  neces- 
sary  for  us  in  conversing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  convey  the  sense  without  adopting 
the  expression ;  and  what  pains  most  we  take 
to  make  oar  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
disguflt,  and  to  be  i^ful  without  caasing  irri- 
tation r 

Sir  John,  *  Bat,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it  not  a 
Uttle  puritanical,  to  make  use  of  such  solemn 
ezpreesions  in  company  V 

Dr.  Bartow.  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  puritani- 
ca]«  it  IS  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itself 
does  not  exist ;  and  even  where  it  does,  it  is 
highly  inexpedient  to  introduce  such  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing of  serious  private  conversation,  when,  if  a 
minister  is  really  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  his  prudent  use  of  Scripture  expres- 
sions.  One  great  difficulty,  and  which  obstructs 
the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
with  many  persons  of  the  higher  class,  who 
would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
that  they  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
BiUe,  that  firom  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scriptare;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  general  reverence ; 
but,  because,  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  t<  Scriptare. 

*"  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was  composed 
with  nnoommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
ooold  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he  liked  it 
ranch  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
altogether,  but  for  one  methodistlcal  expression. 
J*o  my  utter  astonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
eeptionable  passage,  *There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  alUr  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit*  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
sospeeted  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

*  This  is  one  among  many  seasons,*  said  Mr. 
Stnnley,  *  why  I  so  strenuouslj^  insist  that  young 
persons  shotdd  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
unmodernized,  unmntilated,  unabridged.  If  pa- 
rents  do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  sacred  language  will  become  really  obso- 
lete to  the  next  generation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  smiling,  *  I  have  some- 
tiroes  amused  myself  with  making  a  collection 
of  certain  things,  which  are  now  considered  and 
held  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  in- 
fallible symptoms  of  metbodism.  Those  which 
at  present  occur  to  my  recollection  are  the  fol- 
lowing .  Going  to  church  in  the  aflemoon,  main- 
taining family  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
great  dinners  or  other  entertainments  on  Sun- 
days, rejoicing  in  the  abolition  of  the  alave  trade, 
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promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor 
at  home,  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
contributing  to  estiSiIish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  cler. 
g^  man,  hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asso- 
ciate with  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  his  converse, 
tion,  consistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  his 
whole  deportment,  wilt  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  methodism.  Any  one  of  these  will  ex 
cite  suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso 
lutely  to  stigmatize  him.  The  most  devoted  attach 
ment  to  the  establishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  to- 
wards all  who  differ.  Without  intolerance,  his 
charity  is  construed  into  unsoundness,  and  his 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  is  accused  of  as- 
similating  with  the  principles  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  his  judgment  compels 
him  to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  to  calum- 
niate. Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms :  the 
last  being  always  implied  where  the  first  is 
sneeringly  used.* 

*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,*  said  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  solemn 
procession,  among  the  odes  of  gratulation,  a 
mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  religious 
man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
the  present  established  state  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  be 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  Bot  he  must  submit  to  be  assaHed 
by  three  difibrent  descriptions  of  persons  From 
the  first,  he  must  be  contented  to  have  principles 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhors,  motives  which 
he  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates.  He 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well-re- 
gulated piety  confounded  with  the  follies  of  the 
mnatic,  and  his  temperate  leal  blended  with  the 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  must  submit  to  be 
involved  in  the  absurdities  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mis- 
chiefs  of  the  danfferons ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturbers  of  that  church  which  he  would 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhaps  supporting  in  every  possiUe 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  his 
credit  From  such  determined  assailants  no 
prudence  can  protect  his  character,  no  private 
mte^ity  can  defend  it,  no  public  service  res- 
cue  It* 

*  I  have  often  wondered,*  said  Sir  John,  *  at 
the  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to  recommend 
them.  But  the  assailant,  whoso  object  is  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more 
easy  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abusing  the  loAy,  than  by  elevating  the  low.* 

'  In  my  short  experience  of  life,*  said  I,  when 
Sir  John  had  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ob- 
served  it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  must  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  he  die* 
owns,  but  also  fi>r  consequences  which  others 
may  draw  firom  the  doctrines  he  maintains 
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though  he  himself  both  practically  and  specu- 
latively disavow  any  sach  consequences.* 

*  There  is  another  class  of  enemies,^  resumed 
BIr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  individual  Christian,  as  Christianity 
itself,  which  they  hope  to  discredit ;  that  Chris- 
tianity which  would  not  onlv  restrain^  the  con- 
duct, but  would  humble  the  heart ;  which  strips 
them  of  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  arro- 
gant plea  of  merit ;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  flatter  them.  In  this  enlightened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  too  gross  to  attack  religion 
itself,  and  they  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditably  through  the  sides  of 
her  professors.* 

*  I  have  observed,*  said  I, '  that  the  onoandid 
censurer  always  picks  out  the  worst  man  of  a 
class,  and  then  confidently  produces  him  as  be- 
ing a  fair  specimen  of  it* 

*  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  uncha- 
ritable acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  busy,*  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  sustain  a  gentler 
warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule, 1^  little  suspicion  of  our  designs,  and  not  a 
little  compassion  for  our  gloomy  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  being  righteous  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  faculties.  These  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose 
prospects  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
fiilf.  of  immortality.^ 

'  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is  sure 
to  experience,*  said  I,  *  is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  bis  own  heart,  and 
enlarfles  his  charity  towards  others,  whom  re- 
proach perhaps  may  as  unjustly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should 
really  deserve  the  censure  he  incurs ;  and  what 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  loose  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakens 
bis  excessive  tenderness  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  auxious  to*deaerve,and  less  soUcitoos 
to  obtain  it* 

*  It  were  well,*  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  established  Christian  wlU  evince 
himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrinking  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  Is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  hack  well  disposed  but  va- 
cillating characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  false. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference  which 
they  are  far  from  feeling.  They  listen  to  re. 
preaches  cast  on  characters  which  they  inward- 
ly  revere,  without  daring,  to  vindicate  them. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  subjects  accused  of 
disanection,  and  the  most  sober-minded  church, 
men  of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  party.  The^  are  afraid  fully  to 
avow  that  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  calum- 
ny. To  efface  this  suspicion,  they  affect  a  cold- 
Bess  which  they  do  not  icel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  venerate.    Very  young  men, 


fVom  this  criminal  timidity,  are  led  to  risk  thetr 
eternal  happiness  through  tho  dread  of  a  laugh. 
Though  they  know  that  they  have  not  only  reli- 
gion but  reason  on  their  side,  yet  it  reqoiiee  a 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  mtrrpid 
principle  to  confront  a  sarcasm.  Thus  their 
own  mind  loses  its  firranesfl,  religion  loses  their 
support,  the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their 
example  would  a^rd,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come liable  to  the  awful  charge  whidi  is  de- 
nounoed  against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
Christian  profession.* 

*  Men  of  Uie  world,*  said  Sir  John,  *  are  ex- 
^mely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be  thought ^or- 
nettlar;  they  are  frightened  at  every  thing  that 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
stamp  of  public  applause  They  are  impatieat 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censure  in  what  may 
be  supposed  to  affsct  the  credit  of  their  judgment, 
though  often  indifferent  enough  as  to  sny  blame 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  as  a 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  aud  to 
connect  the  idea  of  something  unclassical  and 
inelegant,  something  awkward  and  unpopular, 
something  uncouth  and  iU-bred,  with  the  pecu- 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  which, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  think 
there  can  be  no  good  in  avowing. 

'It  is  a  little  hard,*  said  Mr.  SUnby, •  that 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  possess  good 
sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose  judgment 
is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary  oonoerns  of  life, 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  them  in 
matterii  of  religbn,  but  that  they  should  be  at 
once  tisnsfbrmed  into  idiots  or  madmen,  in  th«t 
very  point  which  affords  the  nofatlest  exercise  to 
the  human  faculties.* 

*  A  Christian  then,*  said  I,  *  If  human  applause 
be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  moat  miserable.  Hs 
forfeits  his  reputation  every  way.  Ho  is  accused 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  far ;  by  ths 
enthusiast  of  not  going  far  enough.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  being  right,  that 
he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excess,  and  by 
the  other  for  dencienoy.* 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done  V  said  Dr.  Barlow. 
*  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man  give  up  a  prin- 
ciple because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fana* 
tic,  or  abused  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  the 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  formalist,  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  men  of  the  world  ?  He  should  ra. 
ther  support  it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned 
to  its  value ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  injo- 
ries  it  has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  fhends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  which 
misconceives,  and  from  the  ignorance  or  maligni- 
tv  which  misrepresents  it  If  the  learned  and 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  as  the  illi- 
terate and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  loqua^ 
cious,  the  most  important  truths  will  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unfold,  and 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraced 
exclusively  by  those  who  misunderstand,  dts- 
grade  and  demise  them.  Because  the  unlettered 
are  absurd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  religious?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of  every  Qiristian 
principle,  because  it  has  been  unfairly,  unskiU 
fully,  or  inadequately  treated,  there  would,  ooe 
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bf  one,  be  in  abandonment  of  every  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament.* 

*  1  felt  myself  bound/  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  to 
act  on  this  principle  in  our  late  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  not  refuse  to  assert 
with  him  the  doctrines  of  mce,  but  I  endea> 
toured  to  let  him  see  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  Bcriptnral  sense.  I  woald  not  try  to  con- 
vince him  that  be  was  wrong,  by  disowning  a 
truth  because  be  abused  it  I  would  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
without  rejecting  the  opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  of  it  But  I  would 
■cropulously  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
he  connects  with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per- 
suaded  it  has  no  connection. 

*The  nominal  Christian,'  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  who  insists  that  religion  resides  in  the  under- 
standing  only,  may  contend  that  love  to  Grod, 
gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  sot  row  for  our 
ofienoes,  are  enthusiastic  eztravaganoes ;  and 
•Sectoally  repress  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
those  feelings  which  the  devout  heart  recog* 
'niaea,  and  wnich  Scripture  sanctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  very  feetings  are  inflamed,  ez- 
^gerated,  distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in- 
duding  the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intem- 
perate enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  business ;  but  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
by  fancies,  feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

*  Between  these  pernicious  extremes,  what 
course  is  the  other  Christian  to  pursue  ?  Must 
be  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  affections 
because  the  fanatic  abuses  them,  and  the  fasti- 
dious deny  their  existence  7  This  would  be  like 
insistmg,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
sick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another-of  a  phrenzy 
fever,  there  is  therefi)re  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

SiKCK  the  conversation  which  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley's  acquire- 
ments, I  could  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  completely 
elegant  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  deli|rht  in  re- 
flecting that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  from 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
observation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  to  set  oflT  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
her  Luciila  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
concerns,  I  could  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my 
satisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
my  old  frund  Mrs.  Comfit 

After  tnis  avowal  she  felt  that  any  reserve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a  little- 
ness which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
character.  *  I  am  frequently  blamed  by  my 
friends,*  said  she,  *  for  taking  son)e  of  the  load 
from  my  own  shoulders,  and  laying  it  on  hers. 


*  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  young !'  is  the  constant 
cry  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  general  answer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  daughters  of  the  same 
'  age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  must  brinf  with  It  these,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lueilla  is  not  too 
young  to  be  initiated  in  that  useful  knoA  ledge 
which  will  hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  her  duty.  The  acquisition  would  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lighten, 
ed  by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  I  trust, 
convinced  m^  daughters,  that  tlioogh  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge,  yet  to  be  deetitute  of  it  is  highly  discre- 
diUble.' 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents,  the 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  the 
daughter's  merits, — *so  dutiful!  so  notable! 
such  an  excellent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  o%  to  play,  and  was  thus,  by 
that  ineontiatency  which  my  good  mother  de- 
precated,  kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  those 
very  talents  which  are  most  likely  to  interfere 
with  nursing  and  notableness.  But  since  I  had 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  once  heard 
my  friends  extol  their  Luciila,  or  bring  forward 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of 
the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  *  1  have  often,*  said  she,  *  been 
80  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to  which  you  al- 
lude, that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  it  If 
the  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  com 
mendation,  it  is  not  only  disingenuous  but  dis 
honest  If  she  does,  it  is  a  coarse  and  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  for  getting  her  off.  But 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother*B 
partial  fondness  believes,'  added  she,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  tenderpess,  *  how  can  she 
be  in  such  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace 
of  her  lifb  7  How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  man 
of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
bv  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  in- 
discretion of  the  mother. 

*  As  to  Luciila,*  added  she,  *  Mr.  Stanley  and 
I  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  *  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  O  my  dear  young 
friend  \  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  her  unaffected 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  our  de- 
lightful  companion,  but  our  confidential  friend. 
We  encourage  her  to  give  us  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  taste ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  den  I,  she 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer 
cise  her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivacity,  because  we  never 
saw  it  like  Phosbe's,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
off  from  the  straight  line.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  afleetionate 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  i^howed  the 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  tne  ob- 
ject of  it;  company  coming  in  interrupted  our 
interesting  tete-a-tete. 

Afler  tea,  I  observed  the  party  in  the  sakxm 
to  be  thinner  than  usual.    Sir  John  and  Ladv 
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Belfield  having  withdrawn  to  write  letters ;  and 
that  individual  having  quitted  the  room,  whose 
presence  would  haye  reconciled  be  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  rest,  T  stole  out  to  take  a  solitarj 
walk.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
irom  the  park-gate,  on  a  little  common,  I  ob. 
served,  fur  the  ftrst  time,  the  smallest  and  neat- 
est  cottage  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish- 
ing young  orchard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
full  of  flowers  in  front.  But  I  was  particularly 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  grew  against  the  house,  and  almost  co- 
vered the  dean  white  walls.  As  I  knew  this 
sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Lucil- 
ia*s  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  about  for  some  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  might  have  begffed  the 
6owers.  But  seeing  ni»  one,  I  ventured  to  ga- 
ther a  bunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  being 
open,  walked  into  the  house,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge  my  thef\,  and  make  my  compensation.  In 
Vain  I  looked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
one  appeared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  sofl 
female  voice  over  head  arrested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary  to  resist,  I  sofUy  stole  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
oautiously  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lowness 
of  the  ceiling  not  allowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
was  1^  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
pot  my  head  through.  What  were  my  emotions 
when  I  saw  Locilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  BiUe  spread 
open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of  which  she 
was  reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emaciated  female  figure,  who  lifled  up  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so- 
lemn attention ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a  ff rate, 
knelt  Phoebe,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
which  she  had  brought  from  home,  and  with  the 
other  fanning  with  her  straw  bonnet  the  dying 
embers,  in  order  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  -yet 
seemingly  attentive  to  her  sister*s  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire 
and  her  labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  ani- 
mated countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
sat  on  the  face  of  Luoilla.  Her  voice  was  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
hope  and  charity' seemed  to  beam  from  her  up- 
lifted eyes.  Oo  account  of  the  closeness  of  the 
room,  she  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed ;  and  her  fine 
hair,  which  escaped  from  its  confinement,  shaded 
that  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
and  prevented  her  soeing  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt  such  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to  read  the 
forty.. first  Psalm,  with  the  meek  yet  solemn  em- 
phasis of  devout  feeling.  *  Bleued  is  he  that 
oonsidereth  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.*  Neither  the 

C  woman  nor  myself  could  hold  out  any 
„er.  She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  my  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
same  moment  involuntarily  exclaimed.  Amen  ! 


I  sprang  forward  with  a  motion  which  I  ooalQ 
no  lon^  control  Luoilla  saw  me,  started  op  io 
confusion, 

SBd  Mosh^d 
Oilestial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  oonceal  the  Bi 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  '  PhcBbe,*  said 
she,  with  all  the  composure  she  could  assume, 
*  is  the  broth  ready  7^  Phmbe,  with  her  osual 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come  and  assist, 
which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  me 
for  my  awkwardnees. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  these 
blooming  sisters  lifl  the  dying  woman  in  her 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  the 
other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand  being  une- 
qual to  the  task.  At  that  moment  how  little  did 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  in  my 
eyes!  and  .how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim,  with 
Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  yon. 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  office,  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendant. 
Phcsbe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speaker, 
said,  *  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  out  at 
work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her  mother  at 
night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone,  for  she  hss  a 
little  grand-daughter  who  attends  her  in  the 
mean  time ;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  once  a 
day  to  the  Grrove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  gene- 
rally  contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Dame  Alice  may  never  be  left  alone.' 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little  weary 
step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look- 
ing round,  expecting  to  see  the  grand-daughter ; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanley,  with  a  lap  niH  of 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  for 
the  poor  woman's  fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the 
sticks  had  forced  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  white  muslin  f^ook,  part  of  which, 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  lefl  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  concern,  bnt  la- 
mented not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  from 
her  bein?  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it  I  was  pleased  with  these 
under  allotments,  these  low  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of  Miss 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  before  we 
lefl  the  room,  as  1  drew  near  the  good  old  Dame 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  LuctUa,  who  thought  her- 
self  unobseryed,  retire  to  the  little  window,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a 
garland.  When  the  grand-daughter  returned 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty  from  the  Grove, 
we  took  our  leave,  followed  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  thp  orchard, 
and  the  court,  Phcebe  said  to  me,  *  An't  yon 
glad  that  poor  people  can  have  such  pleasures  T* 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witness 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it ;  for  she  had  owned  it  was  their 
work.    *  We  have  always,*  replied  PhsbSi  *  a 
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nuiieolftr  ntisfaetion  in  obflervin^r  k  neat  littlo 
iower  garden  aboat  a  eotta^,  becaase  it  holds 
<mt  n  eomfertable  indication  that  tha  inhabitants 
an  free  from  abadate  want,  before  thejr  think 
gf  these  little  embelliahoientB.* 

*  It  looka  also,*  said  Miss  Stanley,  ■  as  if  the 
wman,  instead  of  spending  her  few  leisure  mo- 
nents  in  gadding  abroao,  employed  them  in 
adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  attractiTe  to  her  husband.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  village  In  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  op  the  pablic  hoose, 
by  the  innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
laboiiraB . 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  saQb 
ftodnees  fat  gardening,  and  now  she  had  acquir- 
ed  so  mnch  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  ? 
She  blushed  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  shoald 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
die  had  canght  both  the  taste  and  the  passion, 
as  far  as  she  possessed  either,  flrom  an  early  and 
intimate  acqoaintance  with  the  Paradise  Loet, 
of  which  she  considered  the  beantifhl  descrip. 
tioos  of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
precepts  ibr  landscape  gardening.  Milton,*  she 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rales.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
of  it* 

FVom  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrai^  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied,  *  that  sne  considered  Eve,  in 
her  state  of  wnocence,  as  the  most  beautifhl 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  the  female  character  which  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  after  her  fall,*  added  she, 
*  there  is  something  wonderfully  touching  in  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  We  are  probably,*  replied  I,  *  more  deeply 
affected  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  repentance  in  our  first  parents,  firom  being  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fence which  occasioned  it* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
with  tlie  poet,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
he  represents  Adam*s  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arising  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  from  her 
flowers.  The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
snbatantlal  ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  nying,  *  I  see  by  your  looks  that 
you  are  going,  wiu  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poef,  and  to  call  this  a  just  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  feeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
though  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  ii>irA<  have 
aggravated  any  common  privation,  liiere  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
lively  an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
saeh  powerful  possession  ofmij  mind.* 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  ts- 
suranoe  of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and  fbel- 
ings,  this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of  its  heroine,  seemed  to 


hring  us  nearer  together  than  we  had  yet  been. 
Her  remarks,  whidi  I  gradually  dre^  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  juet 
appropriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  artfbl  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  charae. 
ters,  convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  te 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

« This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  mvself,  •  is  the 
true  learning  for  a  lady ;  a  knowledge  that  is 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  folt  in  its 
efieots  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  it 
seen,  not  by  her  oiUng  learned  names,  or  ad. 
dncing  long  quotations,  but  in  the  generd  re- 
sult, by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  oor- 
reetness  of  her  sentiments.* 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  the 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joy  rally  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter in  carrywg  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  es  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself^  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  put- 
ting  forward  Dame  Alice*s  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley*s  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightfiil  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religious 
charity  were  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allade  to  it ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men. 
tion  it,  my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look 
of  the  moot  significant  gravity  from  Lucilla. 

I  waa  comrorted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  the 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eve 
of  PhflBbe,  who  archly  said,  *  I  wonder,  Lucilia, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice's 
fkded  roses.  I  oflfered  you  some  fresh  ones 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  yon  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.'  Lucilla  made  no  an- 
swer, but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out 
Unshed  the  roses  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLIL 

Arrut  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  afler  another,  except  Ijady 
Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  hac 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
baild  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  ^vourite  station  witb 
her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.  I  had  before  told  her  sq  many, 
that  I  had  exhausted  both  my  memory  and  my 
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unagination.  Locilla  was  amiling  at  my  im- 
poverished inTontion,  when  Lady  Belfield  was 
called  oat  of  the  room.  Her  fair  friend  rose 
mechanically  to  follow  her.  Her  ladyship  begged 
her  not  to  stir,  but  to  employ  the  five  minutes 
of  hei  absence  in  carefully  criticising  the  plan 
she  held  in  her  hand,  saving,  she  would  bring 
back  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him ;  and 
that  Lucilla,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  appeal 
in  all  matters  of  this  nature,  should  decide  to 
which  the  preference  should  be  given,  before  the 
architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  Ibrgot  my  tale  i^nd  my  rose* 
bud,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every  thing  but 
Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to  address,  when 
little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat,  said,  *  Ob,  Charles,* 
(for  so  I  teach  all  the  little  ones  to  call  me,) 
*Mrr».  Comfit  tells  me  very  bad  news.  She 
says  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh  I  don't  go ; 
I  can*t  part  with  you,*  said  the  little  charmer, 
throwing  lier  arms  round  my  neck. 

*  Will  you  go  with  me,  Celia  7*  said  I,  kissinff 
her  rosy  cheek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricle.*  *  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go,*  said 
she,  *  if  Lucilla  may  go  with  us.  Do,  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  be  very  good  ;  won  t  you,  Locilla  V  I  ven- 
tured  to  Igok  at  Miss  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
at  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
her  confusion,  Celta  looked  up  piteously  in  my 
face,  and  cried :  *  and  so  you  won't  let  Lucilla 
go  home  with  you  7  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
hold  us  all  nicely  ;  for  I  am  very  little,  and  Lu- 
cilla is  not  very  big.* — *  Will  you  persuade  hc^Ti 
Celia  7*  said  I, — *0,'  said  she,  *she  does  not 
want  persuading ;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  won't  yoa 
Lucilla  7* 

So  saying,  she  sprung  out  of  mv  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room ;  Lucilla  would  have  follow- 
ed and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully  detained 
her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an  opportunity  7 
Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
me  it  was  impossible  to  overlook.  The  impulse 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  I  gentiv  re- 
placed her  on  her  seat,  and  in  language  wnich, 
if  it  did  any  justice  to  my  feelings,  was  the  most 
ardent,  tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emotion 
prevented  her  replying.  Bat  it  was  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  resentment  Her  confusion 
bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Blushing  and 
hesitating,  she  at  last  said — *  My  father.  Sir — 
my  mother.'  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  I  re- 
collected with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Staunton,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re- 
ference, nay  she  had  forbidden  it 

■  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,'  said  I,  *  only 
tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
consent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.'  She  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  timid  eyes  to  mine,  and  her 
modest  but  expressive  look  encouraged  roe  al- 
most as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
At  that  moment  tiie  door  opened,  and  in  came 


Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  the  ooaaei 
vatory  in  his  hand.    After  having  examined  um 
both  with  his  keen,  critical  eye ;  *  Well,  Mias 
Stanley,'  said  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  which 
had  more  meaning  than  she  could  well  stand, 
*  here  is  the  other  drawing.    As  you  look  aa  if 
you  had  been  calnUy  examining  the  first,  you 
will  now  give  me  your  eool^  ddiberate  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  both.*    He  had  the  cruelty  lo 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  words  calm  and  deU- 
berate,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  so  arch  a  roan* 
ner,  and  so  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  be 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithets  oouJd 
possibly  have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediately  aflcr. 
*Well,  Caroline,'  said  he,  with  a  significant 
glance, '  Miss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered  the 
subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  her  look 
more  interested  about  any  thing.  I  don't  think 
she  is  dissatisfied  on  the  whole.  General  appro- 
bation is  ail  she  now  expresses.  She  will  have 
time  to  spy  out  faults  hereafler :  she  sees  none 
at  present  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  propor- 
tion.' ^ 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  quite 
oat  of  breath — *  O,  Lucilla,*  cried  she,  *  Papa  and 
Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with  Charles,  though 
I  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.*  Lu- 
cilla, the  pink  of  whose  cheekff  was  become 
crimson,  said  angrily ;  *  how  Celia !  what  do 
yoa  mean  7'  *  Oh,  no,*  replied  the  child,  '  I 
mean  to  say  that  J  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go^ 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  you,  and  so  I  told 
Papa.* 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belficlds  Ii<ighed 
outright;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  cb  :ri<y  to 
take  Lucilla's  hand,  saying,  *come  ii.tu  my 
dressing>room,  ray  deSiTi  >nd  let  us  scuie  this 
conservatory  business.  This  prattling  cliild  will 
never  let  us  get  on.'  Miss  Stanley  foTlo  m  ed,  her 
face  glowinff  with  impatience.  Celia,  whom  I 
detained,  cJled  afler  her — *  Papa  only  said  there 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if 
'tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  suce  we  could  sit — 
could  not  we,  Lucilla?'  Lucilla  was  now  hap- 
pily  out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacy  had  sufl 
fbred  so  much,  yet  I  own  I  hugged  the  little  in* 
nooent  author  of  this  confusion  with  additional 
fondness.  Sir  John's  raillery,  now  that  Lucilla 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  was  cordially 
received,  or  rather  i  was  inattentive  to  every 
object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  full. 
To  be  heard,  to  be  accepted,  thong  h  tacitly,  to 
be  referred  to  parents  who  I  knew  had  do  will 
but  hers. 

Was  soeta  a  saerad  and  honsfttt  deUcbt, 
Such  sober  eertaioty  of  waking  bliss 
As  I  ne'er  felt  till  now. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  np 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheerful,  he  Neither  avoided  nor  sought 
me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  our 
being  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  and  more  silent, 
but  always  unafft^ted,  nataral  and  delicate 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  she  had  intreat- 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Celia  oat  of  the  way,  til' 
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Uua  eorrieic  bnsioetfl  wai  a  little  cot  oat  of  her 
besd. 

CHAP.  XLUI. 

TVb  next  mmmng^  aa  soon-  as  I  thooeht  Mr. 
Stanley  had  retreated  to  his  library,  I  followed 
him  thither.  He  was  busy  writing  letters.  I 
apologized  for  ray  intrasion.  He  laid  his  papers 
aaide,  and  ioriled  me  to  sit  by  him. 

*  YoQ  are  too  good.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  to  reoeire 
with  eo  moeh  kindness  a  culprit  who  appears 
before  yoa  ingenaonsly  to  a  cknowledge  thein- 
fractiofi  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  eotAring  with  yoa.  I  foar  thai  a  fow  days 
are  wantiiig  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re- 
nlfed  to  obey  yoa  with  the  most  religioas  sera- 
poloiuiieae ;  bat  a  cireumsianoe  trifling  in  itself, 
has  led  almost  irresistibly  to  a  deelaration,  which 
in  obedience  to  year  commands  I  had  resoWed 
t»  postpone.  But  thoogb  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature,  I  hope,  however,  yoa  will  not  condemn 
my  preeipitanoy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
dtarming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  She  does  not  rejeotme.  She  refers 
me  to  her  father.* 

*Yoa  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
dav|liler,  I  ean  tell  yoo,  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  *  I  fear  yoa  have  mortally  of. 
fended  her.*  I  was  dreadfally  alarmed.  *  Vou 
know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,*  said  I ;  *how 
have  f  ofl^ded  Mim  Stanley  7*  *Not  Miss  Stan, 
ley,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  bat  Miss  Oelia  Stanley,* 
who  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
fimn  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.* 

*IfCelia*s  displeasure  is  all  1  have  to  fear. 
Sir,  I  am  most  fortunate.  Ob,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  mevoKiribrgive  the  violation  of  my 
pfDmtse.*  w^ 

*  I  am  wiUing  to  believe,  Charles,*  replied  he, 
*tlut  yon  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
thoogh  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not,  I  believe,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
conirmed  the  affection  which  your  character 
Had  before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur. 
jvised  and  hart  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
satisfkotion  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Gha/les,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  sasoeptiUe  the  youthftd  heart  is  of 
impreseioos.  I  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  faoe,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion.'  *  Hold,  Sir,*  said  I,  in- 
dignantly interrupting  him,  *  you  cannot  think 
so  meanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
joor  friend  so  k>w.* 

*I  am  very  for  indeed,  replied  he,  *from 
rating  yoo  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
oonsiderattons ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
the  rapid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
scene^  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  conversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
heart,  or  rather  on  the  imagination*    I  was 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  conversing  with  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  shoald  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
left  you  an  unprejodioed  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart  I  was  not  sorb  out  that  this 
sort  of  easy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of  affording  you 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  foeting 
ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fkirly.' 

I  assured  him  I  was  equally  at  a  bss  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  his  wisdom ;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  afibctionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  for  you,*  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes* 
terday.    I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your< 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  yoa  • 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in. 
timate  and  personal  than  yon  can  suspect.' 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acqoaintsd  with  the  hand, 
writing.  A  tear  invohintarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  1  exolaimed — *  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  fother.* 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,*  resumed  he.  *  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firm^  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  yonr  la* 
mentsd  father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea 
sures,  the  same  society.  *  We  took  sweet  eoun 
sel  together,  and  went  to  the  l^ouse  of  God  as 
friends.'  He  condesceodingly  overlooked  my  be. 
ing  five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  Afler 
his  marriage  with  your  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  as  difibrent  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  year 
with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  or  four  yeara. 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweot 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  and  the  re- 
ports of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  os  stationary  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*As  soon  as  Lucilla  was  born,  your  fother 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  or  oar  children.' 

When  Mr.  SUnley  uttered  these,  words,  my 
heart  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whole 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo. 
ment ;  but  perceivir^  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  tha/ 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  he 
went  on. 
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*  This  was  a  ivToarite  project  with  im.  We 
pursoed  it  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  had  a  settled  aenae  of  the  uncertaintj  of 
all  human  thinirg,  of  human  life  itaelf ;  and  with 
a  atronir  conviction  of  the  probability  that  oar 
pfojeot  might  never  be  realiied. 

*  Without  too  much  indulgioff  the  Uluilfone  of 
hope,  we  agreed  that  there  couU  be  no  harm  in 
ediicatinff  our  children  for  each  other;  in  in- 
spiring them  with  corresponding  tastes,  similar 
inclinations,  and  especially  with  an  exact  con- 
formity in  their  religious  views.  We  never  in- 
dulged the  presumptuous  thought  of  counteract- 
ing  providential  dispensations,  of  conquering 
difficulties  which  time  might  prove  to  be  insu- 
perable, and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
be  so  weak,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compel- 
ling their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
perverse  and  wayward  thmg.  We  were  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  we  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
way.' 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  love  for  a  father  who,  in  making 
such  a  provision  for  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
rously left  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
oonscience  seemed  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
memory  had  no  specific  charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*  For  all  these  reasons,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms ;  to  commit  the  event  to  Him  b^ 
whom  all  events  are  governed ;  never  to  name 
von  to  each  other  but  in  a  general  way ;  to  er- 
cite  no  factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial 
passion,  and  to  kindle  neither  impatience,  curi- 
osity, nor  interest  Nothing  more  than  a  fViend* 
ly  family  regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the 
names  of  Charles  and  Luoilla  were  never  men- 
tioned together. 

*In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear  you 
spoken  of  with  any  particularity ;  had  she  been 
conscious  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  attached  to  your  visit,  you  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  na- 
tive simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  trust  she  would  have  been  under  any 
eircumstance,  but  to  have  been  unreserved  and 
open  would  have  been  scarcely  possible;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charlee,  with  your  strong 
sense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  aUe  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  much  of  your  attachment 
was  choice,  how  much  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  your  mutual  sen- 
timents, we  agreed  that  you  should  not  meet 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  union,  if  ever,  might 
take  place. 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac- 
ter to  indulge  verjr  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
for  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed- 
ed* we  knew  that  vro  were  training  two  beings 


in  a  conformity  of  Christiaii  principles,  whiclkv 
if  they  did  not  at  once  attract  affection,  woald 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should  inferior  motives  first 
influence  your  mutual  liking.    And  if  it  failed, 
we  should  each  have  educated  a  Christian,  wfio 
would  be  likely  to  csrry  piety  and  virtue  into 
two  other  families.    Much  good  would  attend 
our  success,  and  no  possible  evil  could  attend 
our  failure. 

*  I  could  show  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hundred 
letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were  the  un- 
conscious subject    Your  father,  in  his  lost  ill- 
ness, returned  all  mine,  to  prevent  a  prematare 
discovery,  knowing  how  soon  his  papers  would 
fall  into  your  hands.    If  it  will  give  you  pies- 
sure,  yon  may  peruse  a  correspondence,  of 
which,  for  almost  twenty  years,  you  were  the 
little  hero.    In  reading  my  letters  yon  will 
moke  yourself  master  of  the  character  of  La. 
cilia.    You  will  read  the  history  of  her  mind  ; 
you  will  mark  the  unfoldinj^  of  her  faculties,  mod 
the  progress  of  her  education.    In  those  of  your 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  your 
own  steps.* 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bowed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  nis  obliging  offer. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  commu- 
nication so  interesting. 

*  Yon  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  why 
you  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  too  near  London,  and  of  course  too 
near  Hampshire,  to  have  maintained  the  neces- 
sary separation.  As  soon  as  you  left  the  Uni- 
versity,  your  father  proposed  accompanying  yoo 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  Ibnd  parents,  we 
had  prepared  each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  beln^ 
just  such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  for 
the  companion  of  his  child.^^^ 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  ^Hfef  experiment 
You  were  both  too  young  to  marry.  But  we 
were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in  a  post  of 
observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a  meetings; 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  would  be  be- 
tween two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  each 
other.  ^ 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man.  Oh ! 
blindness  to  the  future !  You  doubtless  remem- 
her,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
your  journey  southwards,  your  dear  father  was 
veized  of  the  lingering  illness  of  which  he  died. 
Till  almost  the  last,  hs  was  able  to  write  me  in 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  favourite 
topic  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di* 
lated,  when  he  told  me  of  jrour  positive  refusal 
to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  vbit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  read 
yoo  the  passage  from  his  letter.*— He  read  as 
follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dear 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  with 
the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted  filial  piety,  if 
I  could  propose  to  him  any  compensation  for  bia 
absence  from  my  sick  couch  7  '  I  make  bo  sa- 
crifice of  duty,*  said  he,  *  in  preferring  yoo.  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleasure.* 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  tes. 
derness,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  if  I  can  find  his  lost 
letter  I  vnll  shew  it  yoo.*    Then  kicking  over 
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the  Dacquei.- .»hcre  It  is,'  said  ho.  patting  it  into  ,  bation  of  a  living  and  the  desire  of  a  deeeaiec! 

r^rl**l.T*^^''"^  "r''°?-    ^^^^^'  °^  "»   I^«»t  ^iU  «"<^tify  their  uZi 

had  Btren^h  of  voice  to  be  able  to  read  it  aload.       •  I  most  break  off  through  weakness,* 

It  was  written  at  several  times.  *     w«a.iJo»», 


•'Pru>ry,  Wednetday,  March,  18, 1807. 

*  Stanley— I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Death  is 
awfbl,  my  dear  friend,  bat  it  is  neither  surprising 
nor  terrible.  I  have  been  too  longf  accustomed 
steadily  to  contemplate  it  at  a  distance,  to  start 
fnmi  it  BOW  it  is  near. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  As  a  Chris, 
tian,  I  trost,  I  have  overcome  this  fear.  Why 
shoald  I  dread  that,  which  mere  reason  tangbt 
me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  beinjr,  and  which 
revelation  has  convinced  me  will  be  an  improve, 
ment  of  it  7  An  improvement,  O  how  incon- 
ceivable ! 

*  For  several  years  I  have  habituated  myself 
every  day  to  reflect  for  some  moments  on  the 
vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  awfaU 
nen  of  jud|rmettt,  and  the  duration  of  eter- 
nity. 

*The  eeparation  from  my  excellent  wife  is  a 
trial  fp^m  which  I  should  utterly  shrink,  were  I 
not  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope.  When  we 
married,  we  knew  that  we  were  not  immortal. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  familiarixe  to  her  and  to 
myself  the  inevitable  separation,  by  constantly 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  both  the  idea  that 
one  of  us  m«s(  be  the  survivor.  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  make  that  idea  supportable  by  the 

conviction  that  the  survivorship  will  be  short 

there-union  certain — speedy-— eternal.  O  prm- 
^'*'?"f  ^»«n .'»  &.e.  &C.  How  gloriously  does 
Christianity  exalt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  the 
objects,  of  this  sublime  apostrophe  !* 


Friday,  the  2(UA. 
*  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Lucilla,  you 
and  If  my  friend,  have  long  learned  fh>m  an  au- 
thority higher  than  that  classical  one,  of  which 
we  have  nrequently  admired  the  expression,  and 
lamented  the  application,  that  long  views,  and 
remote  hopes,  and  distant  expectations,  become 
not  so  short-sighted,  so  short-lived  a  creature  as 
maUft  I  trust,  however,  that  our  plans  have  been 
larried  on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this 
brevity ;  with  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.    I  have 
told  Charles,  it  is  my  wiih  that  he  should  visit 
^oQ  soon  after  my  death.  I  durst  not  command 
it — ^fbr  this  incomparable  youth,  who  has  saori- 
ficed  80  much  to  his  father,  will  find  that  he  has 
a  mother  worthy  of  still  greater  sacrifices.    As 
soon  as  be  can  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  her, 
;ou  will  see  him.    May  he  and  your  Lucilla 
behold  each  other  with  the  eyes,  with  which, 
each  of  us  views  his  own  child  !    If  they  see 
each  other  with  indifierenoe,  never  let  them 
know  our  wishes.    It  would  perplex  and  ham- 
per  those  to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.    If  they  conceive  a  mutual 
■ttachment,  reveal  our  project    In  such  minds. 
It  will  strengthen  that  attachment— The  appro- 

*  See  this  wbole  beaatiful  paasaM  in  Cieero  de  Be- 
nectute. 

t  Horace,  in  ipeftking  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
or  lift.  khJori  fails  to  prodnce  tt  aiian  incentive  fo  sen* 
nial  indulgence.  See  particularly  the  fourth  and  ele- 
wnih  Oo^9  of  tbe  firvt  bof»k. 
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*  Monday,  23. 
,   '//o»ame  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.     May  God  bless  and  di- 
rect  our  children !    Incite  wisdom  permits  me 
not  to  see  their  union.     Indeed  my  interest  in 
all  earthly  things  weakens.    Even  my  solici. 
Ujde  for  this  event  is  somewhat  diminished. 
The  most  important  circumstance,  if  it  have 
not  God  for  its  object,  now  seems  comparatively 
little.    The  longest  life,  with  all  its  concerns, 
shrinks  to  a  point  in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man 
whose  eye  is  filled  b^  eternity.    Eternity  !  Oh, 
my  friend.  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geome. 
try  can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no 
imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  ^escribe.  The 
eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gifled  to  pene- 
trate depths  hid  from  tlie  wisdom  of  philosophy. 
It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  dismay, 
cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond  it.   It  looks 
with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience  to  that  land 
where  happiness  will  be  only  holiness  perfected. 
There  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  will  be  ac- 
complished.   There  aflUcted  virtue  will  rejoice 
at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowledge  their  sub. 
servience  to  its  present  bliss.    There  the  secret 
self.denia]s  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognized 
and  rewarded— and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian  shall  have  their  complete  consummation.* 

-  _  Saturday,  QStA, 

My  weakness  increases— I  have  written  this 
at  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  but  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Ob,  Stan- 
ley !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  is  awful  to  him, 
who  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted;  how  is 
pain  endured,  how  is  death  encountered  by  thosii 
who  have  no  such  support  V  ^ 


T\n$day,  the  31sX. 
•I  am  better  to-day— If  I  experience  little ol 
that  rapture  which  some  require,  as  the  sign  of 
their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Nay  thero  are  moments  when  I  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  this 
joy  as  any  certain  criterion  of  my  safety,  be- 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  m^  disease,  there  are 
also  moments  when  my  spirits  sink,  and  this 
might  equally  furnish  arguments  against  my 
state,  to  those  who  decide  by  frames  and  feel- 
ings. I  think  my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon 
as  sure,  when  these  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
as  when  I  enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits 
can  make  my  evidences  less  solid,  thougii  it 
may  render  the  review  of  them  less  delightful  * 

Friday,  3d  Aprii 
'Stanley!  my  departure  is  at  hand.  My  eter 
nal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  Mv  hope  is  full 
of  immortalitv.  This  is  my  comfort— not  that 
my  sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that  they  are,  I 
humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Faith  fbl  is  bx 
that  has  promised,  and  his  promises  are  not  too 
great  to  be  made  good— for  Omniscience  is  my 
promisor,  and  I  have  Omiipotenoe  itself  for  mv 
security. — Adieu  * 
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On  the  cover  wm  written,  in  Mr.  Sttnley'a  hand 

—he  died  three  days  aAer ! 

•     •     e     •     • 

»     «      »      *      • 

It  11  ifflpoaaible  to  deecribe  the  minffled  and 
conflicting-  emotions  of  my  soul,  while  fperuaed 
thia  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  poeseased  such 
a  father-— sorrow  that  I  had  lost  him — transport 
in  anticipating  an  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  for  almost  twenty  years— regret 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  witness  it-«4evout 
joy  that  he  was  in  a  state  so  superior  to  even 
my  sense  of  happiness — a  strong  feeling  of  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  (dl  happiness — a  so- 
lemn  resolution  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution : — all  these 
emotions  so  %itated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  as  to  render  me  unfit  for  any  society,  even 
for  thatof  Lucilla.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  press, 
ing  Mr.  Stanley*s  hand;  he  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to 
speak. 

He  silently  put  my  father*s  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treasure  of  religious  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  characters; 
admirable  documents  for  general  education,  the 
application  of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  methods  for 
improving  it— The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  letters  with  Lu- 
cilia,  soon  became  my  predominant  feeling. 
*  I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  flselings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  soothing  tranquillity.  My 
joy  was  sobered  without  being  abated.  I  re- 
ceived the  cordial  congratulations  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  me  with  increased  af- 
fection, she  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  passed  two  hours.  This  in* 
terview  lefl  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  mv 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happi- 
ness  might  bear  in  some  tittle  proportion  to  his 
blessings. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  after  din- 
ner, I  spied  little  Gelia  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  the  children's  apartment,  in  hope  of  seeing 
me  pass.  She  flew  to  me,  and  begged  I  would 
take  her  into  the  company.  As  I  knew  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  off,  I  carried  her  into  the  sa- 
loon where  they  wera  sitting.  She  ran  into  La- 
cilla's  arms  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  *  Do,  dear  LuciUa,  forgive 
me,  I  will  Acver  say  anether  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  shan't  go  to  the  Priory  since 
vott  don*t  like  if*  LnciUa  found  means  to  si- 
fence  her,  by  showin|r  her  the  pictures  in  the 
*  Peacock  at  Home  ;*  and  without  looking  up  to 
observe  the  general  smile,  contrived  to  attract 
the  sweet  child's  atlantu)n  to  this  beautiful  little 
poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  Jonn,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
•widen  «the  mischief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Trx  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barlow 
called  on  us.  Fy  the  uncommon  seriousness  of 
his  countenance  I  saw  something  was  the  nsat- 
ter.  *  You  will  be  shocked,*  said  he,  '  to  bear 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actually  deaul. 
He  was  the  niffht  before  last,  seiwd  with  a  pa. 
ralytic  stroke.  He  lay  a  long  time  without  sense 
or  motion ;  a  delirium  followed.  In  a  short  in. 
terval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  imploring-  to 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  so  distress- 
ing a  scene. 

*  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  hia  glassy 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who!  was, 
and  ^oaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  voice— 

*  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for 
vour  miseries  are  come  upon  you.'  I  asked  how 
he  did : — ^he  replied  still  from  St.  James—*  How  7 
why  my  gold  and  silver  are  cankered,  the  rust 
of  them  shall  witness  against  me ;  they  eat  up 
my  flesh  as  it  were  fire.* 

*  I  was  astonished,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  to 
see  so  exact  a  meromory  coupled  with  so  wild 
an  imagination.  *Be  composed.  Sir,'  said  I, 
seeing  be  began  to  recollect  me,  *  this  deep  con- 
trition  is  a  favourable  symptom.'  *  Dr.  Barlow,' 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  vehemence 
which  corresponded  with  his  look,  *have  you 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  thereof 
to  his  hurt  7  Restitution  I  Doctor,  restitution  I — 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  late.' 
I  waa  now  deeply  alarmed.  '  Surely,  Sir,'  aaid 
I,  *you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  St  Jamea'a 
next  words-—*  forgive  me ;— but  you  cannot 
aurely  have  *  defhtuded.' '   *0  no,  no,'  cried  he, 

*  I  hnve  been  what  the  world  calla  honest,  but 
not  what  the  Jud^e  of  quick  and  dead  will  call 
so.  The  restitution  I  must  make  is  not  to  the 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  have  t€ken  from  them,  but 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kepi  A-om  them. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  com- 
mon sin  in  a  common  man;  but  I  have  been  a 

frofessor.  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for 
deceived  myself  as  much  as  others.    But  oh ! 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been !' 

*  Here  seeing  him  readj  to  faint,'  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  f  imposed  silence  on  him,  till  he 
had  taken  a  oordiaL  Thb  revived  him,  and  he 
went  on. 

*  **  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of  pro- 
fligaoy.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  subsequent 
schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more  from  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  continued  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointments.  Under  what- 
ever new  shape  it  presented  its  temptations,  it 
was  still  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  money ; 
but  other  passions  more  turbulent  had  been 
hitherto  predominant  These  I  at  length  re. 
noonoe.  Covetousness  now  became  my  reig-n- 
ing  sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  that 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that 
I  leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort  Of  relipon  I 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

'  •«  f  n  this  sUta  I  met  with  a  pUusiUe,  but 
ill-informed  man.  He  had  seal,  and  a  sort  of 
popular  eloquence ;  but  be  wanted  knowledge, 
and  argument,  and  soundness.  I  was,  however 
struck  with  his  earoestness,  and  with  the  im 
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portaiMe  of  some  truths  which,  though  common 
to  others,  were  new  to  me.  But  his  scheme  wis 
hollow  and  imperfect,  snd  his  leading  priuei- 
ples  sobversire  of  all  morality.**' 

*  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  spare  himself;  bat  afler  a  few  def p  groans 
he  proceeded. 

*  **  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  h*m$elf 
Immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
were  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  so.  Instead 
of  lowering  ray  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
repentance  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
dials. Ail  was  high— all  was  animating— -all 
was  safe  !  On  no  totter  ground  than  my  avow. 
ed  dtsoontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a 
complete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
a  substitute  for^enounoing  it.  Proud  of  a  rich 
man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  |vas  buoyed  up  with  an 
uofbnnded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  hap- 
piness without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
holiness.  I  bad  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one.**  ^ 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to-speak 
lor  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

*  **  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had  made 
no  change  in  my  heart,  it  fiierefore  made  none 
in  my  life.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig- 
Doranoe  was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
eaoght  etrong  hold  of  me.**  * 

*  I  now  desired  him,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.    I  prayed  with 

faim.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
gy  in  the  office  fbr  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  be  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  nn- 
oommon  error.  Hot-headed  and  superficial  men, 
when  they  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
1^  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciplee.  It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
Ibr  OS  to  address  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion.  We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand ;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
eommunicaie  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  sdence  to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
l^rrei.  He  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sensible  he 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  He  had  made 
large  bequests  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
highly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
though  he  himself  would  never  recommend  eha* 
rity  as  a  commutation  or  a  bribe ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate  acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  poesi- 
bility  of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  bis  repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
whole  estate  when  it  eould  be  of  no  fhrther  use 
to  himself.    He  was  all  aoquiescence.' 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  reoom- 
mendf«d  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.  He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  executors.   He  offered 


to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refused  to  ac 
cent  it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestowing  it 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  *This 
is  indeed  Chiistianity ;  pure  and  undefiled  reli. 
gion  \  If  it  he  not  fiiiih,  it  is  its  fruits.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  it  is  one 
evidence  of  a  safo  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  to  ^11  the  veil  from  my  eyes 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  mask  off,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment  How 
litile  have  I  considered  eternity !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — 1  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  is 
there  any  hope  for  me  V 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *  your  sin  is  not  great- 
er because  you  feel  it ;  so  fiur  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned. 
Your  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 

fou  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants, 
judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
God  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

'  *  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  man^ 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere 1  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  ?* 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  you  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  youi  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
subetitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pr». 
pitiation  for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote jrourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  bodv  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  in  your  oonver- 
sation  ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  affliction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effectually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive  for  saying  practicaltv,  the  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it* 

*  O,  Doctor,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re. 
morse  arises  not  merely  from  mv  having  ne-* 
glected  this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  religion  was 
not  sincere.* 

*  I  repeat.  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  your 
false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind. 
Examine  your  own  heart,  foar  not-lo  probe  it  to 
the  bottom;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart  As 
you  are  able,  I  will  put  ^ou  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,gvith  a  view  to  promote 
self-examination.  Try  yourself  by  the  strait 
rule  they  hold  out,  pray  forvently  that  the  Ai^ 
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mighty  may  assist  you  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavour  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  do  his 
whole  will.' 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
littlo  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissolution ;  but  as  iar  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  be 
believes  the  visitation  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Aj  we  were  setting  at  supper,  afler  Dr.  Bar- 
low had  left  us,  Lady  Belfield,  turning  to  me, 
said,  *  she  had  had  a  governess  propoMd  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should  little  expect  to  hear.' 
She  then  produced  a  letter,  informin|f  her  that 
Mr.  Fentham  was  lately  found  dead  m  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  ceasing  with  his  life, 
his  family  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
Tliat  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  most  mor- 
tifying  neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
Viends,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
hem  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
bemselves  by  wondering  what  she  could  ever 
nean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and  declaring  what 

bore  It  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
oarties.  They  now  insisted  that  peo{Me  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  lifled  her  above  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,'  continued  Lady  Belfield, 
'  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnificently  fur- 
nished  house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards satisfying  &t  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clan|orous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
stillness.  The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  frightful  solitude,  terri- 
fying  to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con- 
solation  or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham  is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered*  than  by  her  actual 
wants.* 

*  It  is,'  said  Sir  John,  *  a  fine  exemplification 
^the  friendships  of  the  world. 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleasure. 

*Lady  Denham,  when  applied*  to,*  resumed 
Lady  Belfield,  *said,  that  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them ;  but  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
thing  for  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
had  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  fbun- 
tain  which  supplied  it  was  stopped :  and  she  had 
for  years  made  no  scrapie  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  fVom  the  woman  whose  distresses 
she  now  reflised  to  relievo.  Lady  Denham  far- 
ther  assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
ment  of  her  darling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
withholding  her  kindnois  fVom  Mm.  Fentham.' 

*  It  is  a  reason,'  said  I,  interrupting  Ladv  Bel- 
Md,  *nivbioh,  in  a  right-turned  mind,  would  have 


a  directly  contrary  operation.  When  domeatif 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pre- 
cise moment  for  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  wretch- 
ed 7  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  which  al 
home  may  be  irretrievable  7 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fentham 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her  to  send 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  she  knew 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  would  bt 
of  any  use  to  theni,  except  their  skill  in  hair 
dressing.' 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  profbsaee 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  trath 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  fat 
what  they  are  fit.  Their  accomplishments  might 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  acoom 
panied  with  real  knowledge,  useful  acquire 
ments,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  wishef 
us  to  recommend  them  as  governesses.  But  can 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  girU 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  ) 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  than 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy ;  bat  those 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  mueh  beneath 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  thoagfai 
they  were  above  them.* 

*  I  have  oflen,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  been  amused 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  dasses  of 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  acquaint- 
ance convert  worldly  friends  into  instantaneous 
strictness  of  principle.  The  &olt8  of  the  die* 
tressed  are  prodoc»d  as  a  plea  for  their  own 
hard-hearted  covetousness.  While  that  very 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictnev  of  good  men, 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamitv  * 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  tne 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that  ruin 
comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.  The  worldly 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  sourer,  the 
jDhristian  sees  only  his  distress.' 

It  was  agreed  among  os,  that  some  small  ood- 
tribution  must  be  addml  to  a  Uttle  sum,  that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relief; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  effectually 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  thoir  deserts,  and  whose  habits  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  families 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  mo- 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  the 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  delights  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  ours  had 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  aflbction  and 
esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr.  Stanley  said  many . 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  piety  was 
combined  ^ith  the  roost  affectionate  tenderness 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  always  been  delighted 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
for  friendship. 

*  My  dear  SUnley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  that 
the  time  assigned  lor  our  visit  is  more  than 
elapsed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenience :  but  we  have, 
I  trust,  beoB  imbibing  principles  -stealing  habits 
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tnd  borrowiog  plans,  which  will  ever  make  as 
consider  this  visit  as  an  important  era  in  oar 
fives. 

*  Mj  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected  with 
all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.  We 
most  now  leave  it,  tboag;h  not  without  reluc- 
tance. We  mast  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  feared  to  con- 
tenaplate.  Lady  wlHeld  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
\gTee  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  the 
-*orld.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
niuch  shorter.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
soring  to  Becchwood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
fbar  of  God.  Our  fondness  for  them  is  rather  in- 
creased  than  diminished ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  wateh 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
selves. 

*  In  our  new  plan  of  lifb,  we  shall  have  fewer 
mcrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in  our  situs- 
tion ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer. 
ence  for  things  which  we  appeared  to  enjoy. 
Of  the  world,  we  are  onl  v  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
we  are  really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
quaintance by  the  way.  The  wise  and  the 
worthv  we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In 
your  umily,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  entail  no  repentance.  That  cheer- 
fulness  which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
beings,  we  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
own.  I  bless  God  if  w%||ave  not  so  many  steps 
to  tread  back,  as  somi  others  have,  who  are 
entering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  life. 

*  We  have  always  endeavoured,  though  with 
much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
poor.  But  of  tlie  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  action  and  of  alt  moral  goodness,  duty  to  Gkxl, 
we  have  ndC  been  sufficiently  mindful.  I  hope 
we  hare  at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 

'as  thcT  fountain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fulness,  it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
parifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 

*  But  ^  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  another  way. 
Hiii  loose  course  was  discreditable.  His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.  He  would 
therefore  acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang- 
ing his  outward  practice.  Lady  Beifield  and  I, 
on  the  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.  We  had  just  that  external  regularity, 
Uiat  cool  indifference  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friends,  which  procure  regard,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for 
tarselvee.    But  we  have  now  to  encounter  that 


censure,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seemed 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety , 
our  striotnets  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  prmciple  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly  seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  7  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  he 
seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leans 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  bo 
feels  little  solieitude  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  you 
on  your  guard ; — ^there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  he  not  carry  thiugH 
too  far  7  *  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  7*  *  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  7'  *  Above  all 
things  is  he  sincere  V  and  in  short — for  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  *Jm  kenata  methoditt  ?' 

*■  1  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace 
our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  side ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  sort  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  us  will 
be  likely  to  enter.    I  was  mentioning  this  dan- 

SiT  to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  her 
ible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  with  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

'  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  fi>r  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of?* 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  Lu- 
cille, who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Beifield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  contfl>ul.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  observed  her, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  L^  John's  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom, '  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.*    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  tlUs  visible  diurnal  iphere. 

Sir  John  aflerwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin- 
ciple which  first  set  it  agoing,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of  ^roodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  detfr  Stanley,'  contmued  he,  •  that 
I  fancy  it  is  onlj^  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced  me  that 
there  must  be  a  mutation  of  the  whole  man: 
that  the  change  in  our  practice  must  grow  out 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  oat  of  an  amended 
principle,  but  a  new  principle ;  not  an  improve. 
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merit  in  tome  partioQlan  bat  a  general  deter- 
mining  change.* 

*My  dear  Bel  fields*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  all 
reformation  short  of  thia,  though  it  may  obtain 
credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  aoceptance. 
This  change  showa  itaelf,  gradually  perhaps,  bat 
unequivocally,  by  enlightening  the  understand, 
ing,  awakening  the  conscience,  purifying  the 
affections,  subduing  the  will,  reforming  the  life.* 

Lady  Belfield  expressed,  with  a  sweet  hami- 
lity,  her  deop  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks.  After  some  farther  disoossion,  she  said, 
'  Sir  John,  I  have  been  serioosly  thinking  that 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  the  expense  of  this  in- 
tended conservatory.  We  will,  if  yoa  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  sueh  a  super- 
fluous expense  merely  for  my  amusement' 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  €bd,  my  eatate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  excellent  management 
it  is  80  unimpaired,  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  Luciila's 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indalgence 
— we  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from 
whom  you  have  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

We  ail  looked  with  anxious  ezpectatioa  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
have  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
going  to  give  up.  *  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pentiive  gardens,'  continued  he,  *  at  a  plaee 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  ini$nd 
to  reside,  have  always  appeared  to  me  among 
the  infatuatbns  of  opulence.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  warUt  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  see.  But  surely,  at  a  man- 
sion whore  an  affluent  family  actaally  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  green-hoose  are  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  moans  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  coantry,  and  o  .^aching  them  to 
love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.' 

Lucilla's  eyes  sparkled,  bat  she  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
'to  blame  too  severely  thoee,  who*  living  con- 
stantly in  the  country,  give  a  little  into  its  ap- 
propriate pleasures.  The  real  objects  of  censure 
seem  to  be  those  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.' 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neighbours  for 
two  injuries  which  we  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  livipd  so  little  among 
then  :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  is  a  kind  of  charity,  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  money 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  given.  The 
fither  is,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  op  ibr 


our  past  indifibrenoe  to  their  apiritoal  oonoerM 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  poou 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  that,  in  the 
great  day  of  acoountt  the  care  of  both  will  at 
tach  to  onr  responsibility.' 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  aeemed  to  pervade 
our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware  that  the 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  were  too 
highly  wrought  for  much  loquacity,  when  PtuBbo 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  ^pa,  why  is  it  that  hap. 
pinoas  doea  not  make  one  merry  7  I  nevei  was 
half  so  happy  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
forbear  crying :  and  I  believe  it  is  catching.  Sir, 
for  look,  Locilla  is  not  much  wiser  than  myself.' 

The  next  day  but  one  after  this  conversaiiou, 
our  valuable  friends  left  us.  Our  separation  was 
sotUned  by  the  proepeot  of  a  speedy  meeting. 
The  day  beforer  they  set  out.  Lady  Belfield  made 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mr&  Stanley, 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  receive 
Fanny  Stokee  into  their  family  for  a  few  months, 
previous  to  her  entering  theirs  as  governess. 
*I  can  think  of  no  metbc^  »o  likely,'  continued 
she,  *  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  your  spirit, 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.* — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
proposaL 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  waa  moditating  the  same  re- 
quest but  with  an  additional  cUuse  tacked  to 
it,  tiiat  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Fanny, 
that  the  child,  also  may  get  imbued  with  some- 
thing of  your  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  into 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  our 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline.*  This  proposal  was 
also  oordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

De.  BhMSjaw  oame^tba  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  He  foik^Sir  John  and  I  sitting 
in  the  library  with  MrTvianley.  *  As  I  came 
from  Mr.  Tyrrel's,'  said^e  Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  aeemed  so  anxious 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  atrongly  pre- 
sented itself  to  iny  mind  that  the  awful  situation 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,'  continued  he,  *  what 
injury  religion  has  soffiftred  from  the  opposite 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  kind 
and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  made  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  has 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  morality 
has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  religion 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  7  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason!  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  an  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  re- 
spects, and  rather  loose  in  bis  principles.  Hir 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cored  the  more  exceptionaUe  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter.   But  from  religion  he  stands  aloof. 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish.  Re- 
ligion has  not  made,  but  found  him  such.  But 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  assump. 
tion  of  terms;  a  dead,  inoperative,  uoinfluoncing 
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ttoUan,  which  he  hw  taken  ap :  not,  I  hope,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  others,  but  bjr  which  he  has 
grossly  deceived  himself.  He  had  heard  that 
religion  was  a  core  ibr  an  aneasy  mind  ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  care 
ie  effected,  and  it  relieved  not  him« 

*  The  oorrapt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded waa  not  subdued.  He  did  not  desire  to 
rabdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  must  have 
parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt- 
ed what  he  believed  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
fpxm ;  little  aware  that  the  great  fundamental 
acripinre  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  doctrine  powerAillv  oppoeing  our  cor- 
raptiona,  and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements, a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
*  I  am  just  come  iW>m  Tyrrel,*  said  he.  *  t  fear 
it  ie  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned !  he  is 
very  low,  almost  in  despair.  I  always  told  him 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  notions  ibr  actions.  I  am  grieved 
for  him.  The  remembrance  of  a  kiod  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  com- 
fort  to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stande 
in  need  of  comfort* 

*Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  TvrrePs  makes  me 
serious.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  affraid 
it  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
press the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  yon, 
because  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
ful to  utter  before  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
your  good  ^nse  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
we  alone.* 

*  Doctor,*  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thoughtless  man,  *  don*t  stand  upon  ceremony. 
Yott  know  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insist  on  vour 
saying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  aon*t 
fear  getting  out  of  any  scrape  yon  can  bring  me 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  oifond,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed. Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Sir  John,  I  trust,  will  take  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 
men.* 

*  Allow  me  then  to  observe,*  returned  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 
speculative  faith ;  a  laith  which  by  his  conduct 
did  not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation  on 
our  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  less  fatal,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  de- 
pendence does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifi.fe,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tised for  reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
feeling,  they  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
are  beneBctal  to  society ;  both,  therefore,  are  po- 
litically valuable.  Both  sometimes  lead  me  to 
sdmire  the  ordinations  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instruments  of  public  good, 
xv.*>f'\  who  acting  well  in  many  respects,  are  es- 
scntiaily  useful  to  others ;  but  who,  acting  from 


mottvea  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themaelvea 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, Hf  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  failh,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.* 

*No,  no.  Doctor,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  you  mean 
well*  '  Tie  your  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  you  without  being  angry.  You 
in  vour  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  you 
without  being  better.' 

*  I  respect  you.  Sir,  too  much,'  replied  Dr. 
Barlow, '  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance.  For  one  man  who  errs  oq 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  ^ours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  but  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependanoe  on  the  Saviour,  multitudes 
are  destroyed  not  only  bv  the  open  rejection, 
but  through  a  fktal  neglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  through  a 
preeumptttons  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  merits 
of  Christ* 

'Well,  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  ai^  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
fkrtlier  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which .  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.* 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barbw,  •  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proportions  of  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  haiard  the  assertion 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  perilous  state ;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  cases  occurs  most  frequently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorrjr,  Dr.  Bar- 
k>w,  to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.* 

*  Believe  me,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later  period. 
One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  to  supply 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  suppose  Uiem 
to  nnite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  without  reli- 
gion, stand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  iki»  and  live.  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
so  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
cannot.  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valuabte  qcalities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re« 
ligious,  to  *  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,'  than 
to  bring  every  thought, '  nay  than  to  bring  eny 
thought'  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ! 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  our 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  fVom  God, 
though  we  may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.' 

*  Why,  surely,'  sai<fMr.  Flam, '  you  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  in  a  safer  state  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  thing !' 
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'  Qaite  the  contrary,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  but 
I  could  wish  to  see  yoar  good  actions  exalted, 
by  springing  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
higher  end,  and  parified  by  yoar  renouncing  all 
self-complacency  in  the  performance.* 

*  But  is  there  not  less  danger,  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Flam, '  in  being  somewhat  proud  of  what  one 
really  dees^  than  in  doing  nothing  1  And  is  it 
not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satisfied  with 
what  one  really  i$,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  not  V 

*  I  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  opposite  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  is  the  best  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.* 

*  Why  now,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  V 

*  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,*  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  *  but  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
from  what  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  7  Is  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  through  fear  of  offending  your  Maker?* 

*  As  to  that,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  can*t  say  I 
ever  considered  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  enough  not  to  do  it  Well 
Dut  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  cate- 
chism, what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con- 
vict me  of  omitting  7* 

*  It  will  be  said.  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 

,  which  you  challenge  me,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  frank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  does  your  kindness 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you 
perform  them  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  your  Maker  7  Do  you  perform  them  be- 
sause  they  are  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
sonformable  to  his  will  7* 

'  I  can*t  say  I  do,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself^  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
all  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  me  with  the  action  and  motive  too. 
Surely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ance  to  him,  why  I  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor, 
*it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Be- 
vides,  good  actions,  performed  on  any  other  prin- 
siple  than  obedience,  are  not  only  spurious  as  to 
tlieir  birth,  but  they  are  defective  in  themselves ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  beat  arc  not 
perfect.  Now,  as  this  is  the  case,  I  will  tell  you 
bow  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
onc*s  good  qualities ;  to  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
iide  the  man  is  safe.* 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  *  Wei],  Doctor,  my  great  care  in  life  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.* 

*  You  cannot  do  better,**  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  than  to  avoid  its  reaUty.    But,  for  my  own 

I   part,    believe  religioos  hypocrisy  to  be  rather  a 


rare  vice  among  persons  of  your  station  of  life. 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I  fear  it  is  not  so 
rare.    In  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  much 
real  piety,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  some  false 
profession.    But  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  serious  religion  confers  so  little  credit 
on  him  who  proibsses  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not 
likely  to  put  on  appearances  from  which  ho 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lose  reputation 
than  to  acquire  it.    When  such  a  man,  there- 
fore,  assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al 
ways  feel  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
possessing  it.    His  religion  may  indeed  be  mis 
taken :  it  may  be  defective ;  it  may  be  unsound ; 
hot  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
not  being  insincere.    Where  the  ^  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  a^nnd,  they  will  appear.**  * 

*■  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  is 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  7  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  morality 
and  virtue  7  Would  not  these  terms  have  been 
more  simple  and  intelligible  ?* 

*  They  might  be  so,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *  but 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.  They  would 
not  take  in  ray  toAoce  meaning.  The  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meaning, 
but  it  includes  much  more.  It  is  something 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  holier 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather  conceive 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  na- 
tural temper,  natural  conscience,  or  worldly  pru- 
dence, or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three. 
The  fVuit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  morally  of  the  re- 
newed heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  satis- 
fied with  itself.  It  sits  down  contented  with  its 
own  meagre  performocnces— with  legal  honesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  giveth  a 
partide  "  that  is  not  in  the  bond.'*  It  is  alwa}-s 
making  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contested  en- 
joyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enaa^  h, 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.  It  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  ^  the  letter  kiUetb,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.**  * 

*  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  com  men. 
dation ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  peace 
long^uffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,*  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  Christian. — These  graces  are  calculated  to 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiabM, 

*  whatsoever  things  are  honest  and  just,*  with 

*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  gimd  re- 
port.* And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest 
hu/nility  and  most  unfeigned  self-abasement  tn 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never  feele  him- 
self permitted  or  disposed  to  be  proud  of.* 

*  Well,  well.  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  •  I  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  Carlton  for- 
merly did.  *  Tis  the  religion  of  the  country  by 
law  established.  And  I  oflen  go  to  church,  b^- 
cause  that  too  is  established  by  low,  for  which 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  *  Tis  the 
religion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 

*  But,  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  would  you  nol 
show  ytur  veneration  for  the  ohoreh  more  fully 
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It  you  attended  it  twice,  instead  of  once  7  And 
yoar  veneration  for  the  law,  if  instead  of  going 
sometimes,  you  went  every  Sanday,  which  you 
know  both  the  law  of  God  and  man  enjoins.* 

*  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  •  the 
hoar  of  service  interferes  with  that  of  dinner.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling,  *  hours  are  so 
altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  church  were  to  new 
model  the  calender,  she  would  say  that  dinners 
ought  to  t>e  placed  among  the  moveable  feasts. 
An  hour  earlier  or  later  would  accommodate 
the  difference,  liberate  your  servants,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself)  and  benefi- 
cial in  its  example.* 

Mr.  Flam  not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith. — *  Doctor,' 
said  he,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  have'  heard  many  men  say  who  examine  for 
themselves,  which  I  cannot  say  I  ever  had  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet 
refuted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don*t  call  this  being  a 
good  Christian,  I  don*t  know  what  is.' 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  better  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  truth  which  arises 
from  his  individual  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  his 
own  nature.  He  who  has  had  his  own  temper 
improved,  his  evil  propensities  snbdued,  and  his 
whole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has  produced 
rach  obvious  effects  in  himself. — The  truths  for 
which  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un- 
derstanding, after  much  examination,  is  able  to 
reat,  having  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  established  principles,  producing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  holiness  of  life  and 
peace  of  conscience.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
man  has  of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  he  professes.* 

*  There  are  worse  men  than  I  am,  Doctor,* 
said  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

*  Sir,*  replied  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  every  gen- 
tleman had  your  good  qualities.  But  as  we 
shall  be  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
as  our  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
not  by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  but  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wish  you  would  be^in  to 
square  your  life  by  that  rule  now ;  which,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  you  should  begin  to 
study  it.  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  we  most  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
oar  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  (hese  alone 
stood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
indeed  is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de- 
vout Christian.  Stronger  terms  must  be  used 
to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
be  said,  forgive  me,  Sir,  *  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.'  jfgnorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge  ignorance  it- 
self is  a  sin.* 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  beir'   silent*  and  Mr.  Flam 
Vol.  II.       » 


not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 

*  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dispositions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  sincere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  professing 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  is,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  us  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, whicl]^re  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
als who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  cordi- 
ally to  receive  Christianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel, 
lence ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in- 
deed scarcely  deserve  the  name,as  well  as  sceptics 
and  unbelievers,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  consider  them  as 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  best 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  afler  it ;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  effected  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidence  of  its 
truth.' 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  discourse  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed ;  yet  they  pro-, 
longed  it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  who* 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encouragad  them 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestares,  and  contortions, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indiffer- 
ent,and  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot  :«lhen 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  lengUi  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, andjrith  the  same  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave.  He  shook 
us  all  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Barlow  twice,  saying, 

*  Doctor,  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
plain  speaking.  He  ia  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is 
angry  with  a  good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  *TiB 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice  :  but  'tis  his 
fault  if  he  does  not  give  it  Parsons  are  paid 
(or  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  as  poor  TyrrePs 
case  gave  you.  I  challenged  you,  I  should  per- 
haps have  been  angry  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  in 
time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  yo;i 
recommend.  Thank  God,  I  am  in  excellbnt 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yot  quite 
fiHy.  *  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.*  Even 
the  Bible  allows  that* 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  misap 
plication  of  the  text    Mr.  Flan  webt  awsy. 
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preMinr  us  all  to  diiM  with  him  next  day ;  he 
had  killed  a  fine  buck,  and  he  assured  Dr.  Bar- 
low that  he  should  have  the  best  port  in  his  eel', 
lar.  The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  could  not  afford  a  day,  out  of 
the  few  which  remained  to  us  ;*  but  we  promised 
to  call  on  him.  He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar- 
low, saying,  *  well.  Doctor,  as  you  won*t  come 
to  the  buck,  one  of  his  haunches  shall  come  to 
you ;  so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lamenting  that  the  blessings  of  health  should 
ever  be  produced  as  arguments  for  neglecting 
to  secure  those  UeMings  which  have  eternity 
for  their  object 

*  Unhappy  man  !*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  little  does 
he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the  object 
of  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyrrel.  Tyr- 
rel,  it  is  true,  is  lying  on  a  tick,  probably  on  a 
dying  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  His  mind 
ii  in  anguish.  He  has  to  look  back  on  a  life, 
the  retrospect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray 
of  comfort  But  he  inmss  his  misery.  The 
hand  of  God  is  upon  him.  His  proud  neart  is 
brought  low.  His  self-confidence  is  subdued. 
His  high  imaginations  are  cast  down.  His 
abasement  of  soul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin- 
cere.  He  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes. 
He  sees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  sting 
of  death  is  sin.  All  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
He  is  at  last  seeking  the  only  refuge  of  penitent 
sinners,  I  trust,  oo  right  grounds.  His  state  is 
indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet  awful  as  it 
is,  he  hnnoa  it  He  will  not  open  his  eyes  on 
the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  delusion.  But 
what  shall  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  from  his 
dream  of  security  f  His  high  health,  his  unbro- 
ken  spirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and 
various  blessings,  are  so  many  snares  to  him. 
He  thinks  that  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  still  more  abundant  Even  the  wretched 
situation  of  his  dying  fViend,  though  it  awakens 
oom  passion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nay, 
it  affords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  fbeds  his  vanity  with  comoassions 
fronTwhich  he  contrives  to  extract  oomtort  His 
own  offences  being  of  a  diflereot  kind,  instead 
of  lamenting  them,  he  glories  in  being  free  from 
those  which  belong  to  an  opposite  oast  of  cha- 
racter. Satisfied  that  he  has  not  the  vices  of 
Tyrrel,  he  never  once  reflects  on  his  own  nnre- 
pouted  sins.  Even  his  good  qualities  increase 
his  danger.  He  wraps  himself  up  in  that  con- 
stitutional good  nature,  which  being  partly 
founded  on  vanity  and  self-approbation,  strength, 
ens  his  delusion,  and  hardens  him  against  re- 
proof.* 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
prospects,  and  my  future  plans;  after  having 
referred  all  concerns  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Belfield,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  good- 
ness, and  my  happiness,  by  allowing  me  to  so- 
licit his  daughter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr  Stanley  said,  the  term  early  was  relative; 


but  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  hardly  consent 
to  what  I  might  consider  even  as  a  late  one. 
'  In  parting  with  such  a  child  as  Lucilla,*  added 
he,  *  some  weaning  time  must  be  allowed  to  the 
tenderest  of  mothers.  The  most  promising  mar- 
riage, and  surely  none  can  promise  more  liap- 
pinesi  than  that  to  which  we  are   bokins,  is  a 
heavy  trial  to  fond  parents.    To  have  tramed  a 
creature  with  anxious  fondness,  in  hope  of  her 
repaying  their  solicitude  hereafter  by  the  charms 
of  her  society,  and  tlien  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion  to  lose 
her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of  parents  to 
get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  thoy  best  know 
the  value.    The  sadness  which  attends  the  con. 
summation  even  of  our  dearest  hopes  on  these 
oocasions,  is  one  striking  instance  of  that  Fo. 
nitv  of  human  loisAes,  on  which  Juvenal  and 
Johnson  have  so  beautifully  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  1  shall  require,  from 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Lu- 
cilia  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  months 
and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  think  me  un. 
reasonable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  before  that 
period.* 

*  Three  months  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  more  ve- 
hemence  than  politeness.  *  Three  months !  It 
is  impossible.* 

*  It  is  very  possible,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  that 
you  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that  we  shall  not 
consent  sooner.* 

*  Have  you  any  doubts.  Sir,*  said  I, '  have  ^ou 
anv  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  which, 
being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long  proba- 
tion 7* 

*  None,*  said  he,  kindly.  *  But  I  consider  even 
nineteen  as  a  very  early  age :  too  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at  rest  about 
you,  on  the  grand  points  of  religion,  morals,  and 
temper,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afibrd  me  no 
additional  security.  You  will,  however,  my  dear 
Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  preparing 
your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for  so  important 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  time  of  ab- 
eence  so  irksome  as  you  fancy. 

*  Absence,  Sir,*  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  you 
intend  to  banish  me  V 

'  No,*  replied  he,  smiling  again.  *  But  I  in. 
tended  to  send  you  home.  A  sentence,  indeed, 
which  in  this  dissipated  age  is  thought  the  worst 
sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  absent  six 
or  seven  months.  This  absence  has  been  hither- 
to justifiable.  It  is  time  to  return  to  your  affairs, 
to  your  duties.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  aU 
ways  slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  too  long  so- 
paration  from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
ercise.  Your  steward  will  want  inspection,  your 
tenants  may  want  redress,  your  poor  always 
want  assistance.* 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  *  I  must,  I  find,* 
added  he,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  *  be 
compelled  to  the  inhospitable  necessity  of  turn, 
ing  you  out  of  doors.* 

*  Live  without  Lucilla  three  months  !*  said  I. 
*  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer  at  the  Grove.* 

*Love  is  a  bad  calculator,*  replied  Mr.  Stan 
ley      *  I  believe  he  never  learnt  arithmotio 
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]>QQ*t  you  kaow  that  as  you  are  enjoined  a  three 
monthi  banishment,  that  the  sooner  you  go,  the 
Booner  you  will  return?  And  that,  however 
lonff  yoar  stay  now  is,  your  three  months*  ab- 
sence will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  To 
speak  seriously ;  Lucilla^s  sense  of  propriety,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
to  remain  much  longer  under  the  same  roof, 
now  that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  duties  will 
fill  np  your  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
letters  with  her  you  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
only  give  an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  put  you 
both  still  more  completely  in  possession  of  each 
other's  character.* 

*  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  Sir,*  said  J,  ear- 
nestly,  *  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
■ly  retam.' 

*  Now  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on  the 
other  side,'  replied  he.  ^  A  few  days,  I  think, 
may  be  permitted,  without  any  offence  to  Lu- 
eilla*s  delicacy.  This  even  her  mother  pleads 
for.' 

*■  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed  union 
give  flie  an  alliance  !*  replied  I ;  *  I  will  bo  di- 
rectly and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this  goodness.* 

I  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  to- 
gether, with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
eooversation.  They  look  no  small  pains  to  con- 
Tinee  my  judgment,  that  my  departure  was  per- 
fectly proper.  My  will  however  continued  re- 
bellious. But  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to  my  reason, 
I  acquiesced,  though  not  without  murmuring, 
and  as  they  told  me  with  very  bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
3ad  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Phrnbe,  and  of  his  mother*s  warm 
approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  defer- 
ring to  express  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
one  day  be  received  with  favour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  replied 
she,  '  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 
more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

*  When  I  assure  you,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
*that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
me  inconsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
lest  his  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
accomplishment  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
lowed remotely  to  indulge.' 

*  What  objection,*  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stanley 
possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
his  daughter  is  too  young  7'  ' 

*  I  see,*  replied  she, '  that  yon  do  not  yet  com- 
pletely know  A^.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  not 
know  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  Aston  famii  v. 
His  services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
in  that  grand  point  which  you  and  I  think  the 
most  momentous ;  but  he  has  also  very  success- 
fully exerted  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston's 
worldly  affairs,  which  were  in  the  utmoet  dis- 
order. The  large  estate,  which  had  suffered  by 
her  own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled  her 
to  ofear«  but  put  her  in  the  way  greatly  to  im- 


prove. This  skill  and  kindness  in  worldly 
things  so  raised  his  credit  in  tlie  eyes  of  tM 
guardian,  young  Sir  George's  uncle,  that  he  de- 
clared he  should  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  he  had  always  under 
stood  to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disin  terested  ness. 

*  Now,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  you  per- 
ceive that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  should 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  ?  Will 
not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  sinister  designs  in- 
fluenced all  this  leal  and  kindness,  and  that  Sir 
George's  estate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  daughter  7  It  will  be  said  that  these  re- 
ligious  people  always  know  what  they  are  about 
— that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  nothing, 
but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Should  Sir  George's  inclination  continue,  and 
his  principles  stand  the  siege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fortune — some 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  his 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  efi^ct 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasure.' 

*  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have  1 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consis- 
tency in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O,  my  be- 
loved parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  eontUteney  the  tegt  of  true 
piety  !  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  always 
keep  the  credit  of  religion  in  view,  if  they  woulcj 
promote  its  interests  m  the  world.' 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley  my 
conversation  with  ker  father,  and  road  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  were  my  own  feelings  renewed ! 
To  be  thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtues! 
How  foelingly  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  len  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  lyvere  when  ho  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  iwth  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanley's,  they  said, 
were  good  sort  of  people,  but  ^uite  mauvaie  ton, 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  London.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  give  her.  *  Better  as  she  is,*  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
pattern  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble ;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  humour,  or  a  "bad  dinner  in  the  house 
She  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  Sho  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  sho  <  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.' 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  tribute  tc 
my  Lucilla's  virtues :  and  whan  he  wished  ma 
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ioy,  as  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
could  not  forbear  saying-  to  myself,  why  will  not 
this  good-natured  man  go  to  heaven  ? 

I  tkixt  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  Aston 
Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has  this  ex- 
cursion made  me  in  valuable  friendships ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  connexion  at  the 
Grove !  I  did  not  forget  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thing*  could  add  a  value  to  the  bless- 
ing which  awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  hand 
would  consecrate  it 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
sage  from  Mr.  Tyrrel,  requesting  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  I 
found  him  totally  changed  in  all  respects,  a  body 
wasted  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
contrition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu* 
mllity,  In  which  he  had  been  so  eminently  de- 
ficient 

He  earnestly  entreated  ro^  prayers,  adding, 
*  though  it  is  presumption  in  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prospects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
Itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  inviJted  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit  I  call  him  poor,'becau8e 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
amass !  Ck)ttnsel  him,  dear  Sir ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  ray  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  purchase  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  sincerity  t)f  my  repentance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  me.  Qut  my  pride  repelled  bis  kindness.  I 
could  not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  I 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himself,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

'  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  safe.  I  have  provided  for  him  the  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
use  of  it  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  actual  vice,  without 
furnishing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  '  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow*s  son  two  thousand  pounds  for 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  the  two  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  chsrities.  I 
have  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  this,  and  of  a  largo 
sum  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  Thu  I  hoped  would  prove  my 
sincerity  more  than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  foe  paid 


immediately.  A  refhsal  to  accept  it  will  greatly 
distress  me.  Ned  still  will  have  too  much  left, 
unless  he  employs  it  to  better  purpoees  than  I 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  comfort,  but 
distrusted  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  manner. 
I  promised  my  best  services  to  his  nephew. 

*  Oh,  good  young  man  !*  cried  he,  *  if  ever  yon 
are  tempted  to  forget  God,  as  I  did  for  above 
thirty  years ;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  outward 
profesaion  as  I  have  lately  done,  think  of  me. 
Think  of  one  who  for  the  largest  portion  of  his 
life,  lived  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  and  who, 
since  he  has  made  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
deceived  his  own  soul,  no  less  by  the  religion, 
he  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  of  all 
religion.  My  delusion  was  this,  I  did  not  chooee 
to  be  good,  but  I  chose  to  be  saved.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  a  re. 
ligion,  which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the 
discipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  me 
from  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it. 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  submission? 
Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which  I  may  have 
no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  7  Tell  me — You 
are  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  neither 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  decisive 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  'Then,*  8«id 
he,  *  you  think  my  case  hopeless.  You  think 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thus  pressed, 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon, 
and  his  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  agpears  lo  me, 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  oom> 
mitted.* 

*  One  mat  comfort  is  left,*  replied  he,  *  the 
mercy  I  nave  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  Stanley 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we  pretend  to 
trust  in  God,  we  must  be  governed  by  him ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him  ;  if 
we  think  he  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  we 
shall  hate  sin.* 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  seeing  him  quite  overcome,  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  fiimily  at  the  Grove 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  description,  and 
with  the  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  (bund  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  exe 
cutors  to  accept  of  legacies. 

The  dsy  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon  ar 
rived.  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one  of  La- 
cills,  who  gratified  my  affection  by  the  emotion 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  by  the  effort 
she  made  to  conceal  it  Phoebe  wept  outright. 
The  children  all  hung  about  me,  each  present- 
ing me  some  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  give  me ;  imd  assuring  me  that 
Rachel  should  be  no  loser  by  it  Little  Celia 
was  clamorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
Lucilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  sweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arms 
of  her  father,  who  had  good-naturedly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  1  drove  off,  enriched  with  his  prayora 
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and   blessings,  which  seemed  to  insare  me  pro. 
tection.  "^ 

Tbooffh  this  separation  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a.  tnuDsient  sadness  around  me,  I  had  abandant 
matter  fi>r  delightful  reflection  and  pious  grjiti- 
tode.  I  experienced  the  truth  of  Phtebe^s  re. 
mark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  thing.  While 
pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagant  gaiety, 
exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happiness  re. 
treats  to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart.  There 
concentrating  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 
treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 
more  ibndly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer. 
cies,  and  feels  the  consummation  of  them  in 
looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 
feels  every  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart>cheering  reflection,  that  the  most 
exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 
a  bonnteous  pre.libation  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 
end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Bdoki  the  Belfields  had  quitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove,' 
and  pass  a  month  together  everv  intermediate 
year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  fieechwood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish'Square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun. 
try  on  my  account.  Lady  Belfield  voluntarily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal  decoration  of  the  Priory ;  while  Sir  John 
took  on  himself  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
for  Die  all  preliminaries  witn  Mr.  Stanley,. whose 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested. 
ness,  I  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com- 
mon friend* 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust, 
ed.  Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  have  something  to 
communicate,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
take  a  lively  interest  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Lady  Melbury*s.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
called  everj  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
still  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.  She 
wbv  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
Hour.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in. 
teresting. 

*  Sue  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  With  a  per. 
plexcd  air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  ? 
I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  is  Sir  John  ? 
I  have  wanted  oouoseUors— comforters — friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.* 

*  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  confu- 
sion. At  length,  after  the  usual  compliments, 
she  thus  addressed  him  :  *I  am  determined  to 
conquer  this  false  shame.  There  is  not  a  worse 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  blush 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  over  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  its  effect.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
part  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  lefl  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor. 
rors  of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying;  her  hus. 
band  dead!  the  sweet  flower-girl  pining  for 
want,  and  I  the  cause  of  all !  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in- 
supportable to  myself. 

* "  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excuse.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  lefl  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  lefl  to  my  own  thoughts 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in.  that  night  I  had. 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated . 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night ! 

*  **  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravagance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  been  placed  before 
m^  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  1  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reports  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented — they 
might  be  exaggerated.  At  the  flower.maker^s 
I  witnessed  the  ruin  I  had  made — I  aato  the 
fruits  of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  behild  the  ca. 
lamities  I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent  1  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify  the  deed 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex- 
postulation had  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  bad  a  joyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  would  have  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke*s  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime.** 

*Here,*  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  affected.* 

'  **  You  are  not  accustomed,  Sir  John,**  re- 
sumed she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

*  **  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancying 
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f  should  be  more  at  ease  in  any  other  than  that 
tn  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  starving  tenant 
of  the  meanest  garret.  I  envied  Mrs.  Stokes 
herself.  Both  might  have  pitied  the  pan^s 
which  rent  my  heart,  as  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  apartments  of  our  spacious  house.  In 
the  gayest  part  of  London  I  felt  the  drearinebs 
of  a  desert  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  I 
endured  a  sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
blameless  beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*  **  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  lord  had  left  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
translation  (torn  a  Roman  classic  I  opened  it 
at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey : 
**  The  time  will  come  thtit  thou  Mhalt  mourn  deep- 
ly^ bfcaute  thou  didtt  not  mourn  iooner  P^  I  was 
struck  to  the  heart.  **  Shalt  a  pagan,*'  said  t, 
**  thus  forcibly  reprove  me ;  and  shall  I  neglect 
to  search  foT  truth  at  the  fountain  ? 

'  **  I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home  from 
his  club  till  the  morning.  The  struggle  in  my 
soul  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
but  afler  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  eight  in  writing  him  a  long  letter.  In  it  I 
ingenuously  confessed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mind,  and  what  had  occasioned  it.  I  implored 
his  permission  for  my  setting  out  next  morning 
/or  Melbury  Castle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
JO  shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
jll-treatraent  by  doing  me  a  service.  Her  com- 
pany would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  mv  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  se- 
curity against  falling  into  worse  society.  I  as- 
sured  him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  in  flight 
An  additional  reason  which  1  alleged  for  my 
abtsenoe  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight,  the  evading 
this  expense  would  nearly  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. 

' "  I  received  a  note  fVom  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  home.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  be 
complied  with  my  request  With  his  usual  non- 
chalance, he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  re. 
proaches,  nor  comforted  me  with  approbation. 

*  **  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually  rose 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St  James's 
street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  not  been  in  bed.  He  came  to  my  dressing, 
room,  and  informed  me  that  his  aunt  had  con- 
sented  at  the  first  word.  I  expressed  my  grati. 
tude  to  them  both,  saying,  that  I  was  ready  to 
set  out  that  very  day.*' 

***You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,**  said  he. 
**  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of  some 
people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  assured  her, 
wss  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  obstructed  by  wagons  and 
carts.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  laugh,  *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
be  indebted,  for  her  being  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it*  '  Did 
f  ou  ever  hear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matilda?* 


I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  me.   ^erer 
will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

*  **  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  dad  kept 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of  ill- 
ness.   This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse  in  tho 
cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleading  the  neces- 
sity  of  going  into  the  country  for  change  of  atr. 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being  shut  up  in  a  ba- 
rouche, and  still  more  in  the  lonely  castle,  with 
Lady  Jane  ?  I  looked  for  nothing  every  moment 
but  *  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof.*     Bat  I 
soon  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  had  quizzed 
as  a  methodist,  was  a  most  entertaining  compa- 
nion.    Instead  of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  re- 
proach  in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  bat 
kindness  and 'affection,  but  vivacity  and  ele- 
gance.    While  she  soothed   my  sorrows,  she 
strengthened  my  better  purposes.    Her  oonver- 
sation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 
princifNes  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it,  but 
which   the  world  seemed  completely  to  haTe 
eradicated. 

*  **  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  Lady 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  discrimi- 
nating liberality,  and  the  means  she  possessed 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  squandered  thousands. 
I  had  never  been  hard-hearted,  but  I  had  always 
given  to  importunity  rather  than  to  want,  or 
merit  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  absurdly 
profuse  to  cases  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my 
own  village  had  been  perishing  with  a  conta- 
gious sickness. 

'  **  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  my 
aunt  oflen  read  to  me  some  rationally  entertain- 
ing book,  occasionally  introducing  religious 
reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration which  increased  the  effect  of  both. 
Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and  wretched  ha- 
bits,  she  generally  waited  till  the  proposal  came 
from  myself  At  first  when  I  suggested  it,  it 
was  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  it  myself. 

*  **  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  ro- 
mance.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  the  first 
use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per- 
petuate  at  least  one  of  my  offences.  Too  know 
I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.  With  a  little 
aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  allow- 
able  to  bring  separate  circumstanoes  into  one 
piece,  I  composed  a  picture.  It  consisted  of  a 
detached  figure  in  the  back  ground  of  poor 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 
a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group,  composed  of  his 
wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  over 
a  wreath  of  ruses,  withered  with  the  tears  she 
was  shedding,  and  myself  in  the  horrors  in 
which  you  saw  me, 

SpeetatFsss  of  tlie  mischief  I  bad  laads. 

*  **  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  always 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  ckwet,  my 
dear  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sweetness,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  contract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  dis- 
sipation which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  havinf 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  pursue  the  project* 
renounce  me,  cast  me  off  for  ever ! 
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*  **  You  know  Lady  Janets  vein  of  humour. 
One  day  as  we  were  conversing  together,  I  con- 
lesned  that,  at  the  very  time  I  was  the  object  of 
general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral envy,  I  had  never  known  happiness.  *  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,*  said  she.  *  Those  who 
greedily  parsae  admiration,  would  be  ashamed 
to  sit  down  with  so  quiet  a  thing  as  happiness.' 
*  My  dear  Lady  Jane,*  said  I,  *  correct  me,  coun 
sel  me,  instruct  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  forbearing.*  *  Well,*  Mid  she,  with  a  cheer- 
ful  tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
give  you  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  great  way  towards  curing  yuo.  As  you  are 
barely  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  1  trust  is 
not  inveterate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient,  I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.* 

*  **  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
she  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abso-- 
lolely  required,  as  to  what  my  strength  was  able 
to  bear. 

*  *  Well  then,'  said  she—*  But  pray  observe  I 
am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 
instantaneously.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
surely,  it  will  work  slowly.  You  know,'  added 
she,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  alteratives  de- 
pends on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
followed  up.  Mine  most  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose 
to  be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it  I  can 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  may  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  them 
that  ii  requires  no  confinement,* 

*  *  I  grew  impatient  and  begoed  she  would 
come  to  the  point.  *  SofUv,  Maulda,*  said  she, 
*sofUy,  I  must  first  look  mto  my  reteipt-book, 
for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
This  book,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  core  for  all  dheases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cjfied  cases.*  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
was  speaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 
*  here  is  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme- 
dy.* She  then  read  very  deliberately — •  Commvnk 

WITH  TOUR  OWN  HEART — ANO  IN  YOUR  CHAMBER-^ 
AND  BK  STILL.* 

*  *  I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aunt,*  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you  please. 
I  will  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.    Speak  your  whole  mind.* 

*  *  My  dear  Matilda,*  said  she,  *  ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continuecf  op- 
position  to  your  feelings.  You  have  lived  as 
much  below  your  understsnding  as  your  princi- 
ples. Your  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions. You  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  aets  of  cruelty.  You  have  been  faithful 
to  vunr  husband,  witKout  making  him  respecta- 


ble or  happy.  You  have  been  virtuous,  without 
the  reputation  or  the  peace  which  belongs  to 
virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
good,  and  aiieetionate  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de* 
lighted  to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fri. 
volous,  which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common  pru- 
dence, and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qnalities  by  your  total  inability  to  resist 
and  oppose.  Inoonsideration  and  vanity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  your 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  As  you  have 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  th^re  is 
no  possible  mode  of  oure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagions  air  they  breathe.  You  have  perform* 
ed  your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  my  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  Uken  its  full  effect* 

*  *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  md  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  be  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence  will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.' 

'  *  You  please  me  entirely,'  replied  she. — *•  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  God  as 
an  apology  for  yonr  neglect  of  the  relative  du' 
ties.  If  the  one  is  soundly  adopted  the  other 
will  be  correctly  performed. — ^There  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disappoint  them,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  you 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  husband. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faults,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear. 
nest,  you  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares  these  trials  for  you  will  support  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.* 

*  *  Lord  Melbury ^8  complaisance  to  my  wishes,* 
replied  I,  ^  has  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actions,  when  the^  required  con- 
trol,  I  trust  he  will  be  eooally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  less  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other*s  concerns—- 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder— who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  7*  My  tears  would  not 
let  me  go  on — nor  will  they  now,'  added  sho, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

'Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  her  ;  at  leneth  she  proceeded. 

* '  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane*8  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  acqaainted  with  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  was  in 
it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  ineonsiderateness,  are  of  themselves 
causes  adequate  to  any  effects  which  the  grossest 
vices  would  have  prodaeed. 

*  *  Last  wedk  my  lord  made  us  a  vistl  at  the 
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Castle.  I  gvro  him  a  warm  reception ;  but  he 
leemed  rather  sarprised  at  the  cold  one  which  I 
ffave  to  a  large  car^  of  new  French  novels  and 
Uennan  plays,  which  he  had  been  so  ^ood  as  to 
bring  me.  I  did  not  ventare  to  tell  him  that  I 
bad  changed  my  course  of  study.  Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disgust 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  docu- 
ments, or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  me  blooming  and  cheerful. 
We  walked  together,  we  read  together  ;  we  be. 
came  lovers  and  companions.  He  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant  He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  a^eeable  a  woman,  and  was 
glad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac« 
quainted  with  me.  As  he  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

*  ^  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
hung  over  me,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes^s 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  1  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months  1  No  one  could  tell  me 
what  was  become  of  her  daughter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self, 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents.** 

*Here  I  interrupted  her,'  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying,  *  You  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.* 

*  Poor  Lady  Melbury*s  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded :  ^  That  a 
too  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken 
my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord's  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  me  that  he 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
brave  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  them,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
fur  me  to  accompany  him. 

*  *^  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try." 

*  *'  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,"  cried  Sir  John 
and  I,  both  at  onoe,  **  we  will  strengthen  each 
oiher  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  shall  re- 
{oioe  in  Lady  Jane's  company." 

'  She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not  doubt- 
ing  her  Lord's  oontant;  and  kindly  said,  that 
slie  should  be  doubly  bappy  in  a  society,  at  onoe 
«o  rational  and  so  elegant 


'  It  was  settled  that  she  should  spend  with  os 
the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and  little 
Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove.  She  de- 
sired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  with 
great  tenderness.  She  paid  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  the  sprin?. 

*  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day,  in- 
fiirming  me  of  her  lord's  cheerful  concurrence, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  that 
when  she  went  up  to  dress  she  had  found  on 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  her 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and  restored  to  her,  as 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  afiection.  As  Lady 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  coterie,  I 
have  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  her  presever. 
ance.  All  her  promises  would  have  gone  for 
nothing,  without  this  practical  pledge  of  her 
sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finished  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  de- 
light  I  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charming 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Tit 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  the '  glass 
of  fashion,'  while  her  conduct  was  wrong,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  its 
becoming  right  I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  in  Uiat 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  turn 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ac- 
count with  this  fair  penitent  Such  a  record  of 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetually 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  bo  no  unlikely 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  the 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fault  had  been.* 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


Thb  next  morning  I  resumed  my  journey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  the 
seat  of  my  ancestors.  The  distant  view  of  the 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotions  in 
my  bosom.  The  tender  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  beldved  society  I  had  onoe  enjoyed  under 
its  roof,  waa  a  salutary  check  to  the  abundant 
jov  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  blessings 
^hich  awaited  me  there.  My  mind  was  divided 
between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  1 
was  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  every  material 
for  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 
hapj^ness  is  short !  May  I  ever  live  under  the. 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  my 
time,  my  taJents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am  and  all  I 
have! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  conti 
nued  to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated  cor 
respondence.  Her  letters  gratify  my  taf  te,  and 
delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  ever^ 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  senti- 
ment sheds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  separation 
which  every  day  is  diminishing. 

Mr.  3tanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write  to 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  tc 
produce  in  his  daughter  such  complete  satisfer 
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in  his  8Dber  and  oonaet  babito  of  life ;  add- 

In^,  that  lier  coafbrmity  was  so  cheerfal  that  it 

did  not  look  ao  maeb  like  aoqaiMcence  aa  choice. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 

Ibllowa; 

Stanley  Onm^  Skpt.  1808. 
*  M^  dear  Charles, 

*  As  I  wish  to  put  joa  in  poesesaion  of  what- 
ever relates  to  tho  mind  of  Lacilia,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  ana wer  .your  inquiriss  respecting 
her  cheerfal  conformity  to  what  yoa  eall  oar 
■*  sober  habits  of  Ufb  ;*'  and  her  indifference  to 
those  pleasures  which  are  usually  thought  to 
ooDstitate  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
ft  certain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  nnaoqnainted 
with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im- 
pose on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
Dreed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  perfect  seclusion  from  it  She  often  accom- 
panied us  to  town  lor  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
sional sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
of  fiuicy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and 
curiosity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
faded  under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complefte  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  the  dangers  incident  to  the  world,  or  ibr  cor- 
rect conduct  at  a  distance  from  it.  Ignoranoe 
may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  seclusion  the 
secority  of  a  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  large  and  liberal  princifrfe,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  observation  and  experience  7  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

*  I  ym  persuaded  that  the  best4ntended  for- 
mation of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  blind  her  judgment 
We  have  nevor  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
her  understanding  out  of  the  question,,  while  we 
were  forming  her  heart  We  have  never  told 
her  that  the  world  is  a  scene  absolutely  deeti- 
tnte  of  pleasurt:  we  have  never  assured  her 
that  there  is  no  amusement  in  the  diversion 
which  we  disapprove.  Even  if  this  assurance 
had  not  been  deceitfbl,  it  would  have  been  vain 
and  fruitiess.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  ot  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  hear  speak  of  them^ith 
rapture 

*  We  went  upon  ochtrr  grounds.  We  accus- 
tomed her  to  reflect  that  sho  was  an  intellectual 
creature ;  that  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  she  was  a  Christian.*^That  to  an  intellec- 
tual being,  diversions  musi  always  be  snbordi- 
naie  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ;  that 
to  an  immortal  being,  bom  io  higher  hopes  than 
enjoyments,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
must  be  subservient  to  religious  duties.  That 
in  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  her  votaries  to 
live  above  the  temptations  which  they  hold  out 
She  requires  it  the  more  especialm  because 
Christians  in  our  time,  not  being  called  upon  to 
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make  great  and  trying  sacrifices,  of  life,  of  for 
tune,  and  liberty ;  and  having  but  comparatively 
small  occasions  to  evidenee  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representations  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  embrace 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re- 
ligion is  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  Ufe  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
bereafler,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present  This 
would  be  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  service.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to  en- 
counter. We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  concealing  its  difficulties,  its 
trials,  no^  nor  its  .unpopulanty« 

'  We  have  been  alwajs  aware,  that  to  have, 
enforced  the  most  exdted  Christian  princi- 
ples, together  with  the  necessity  of  a  eorres^ 
ponding  practice,  ever  so  ofVen  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  fbdish,.  had.  we 
been  impresssing  these  truths  one  pact  of  tiie 
day,  and  had,  on  tiie  other  part,  been  living  our- 
selves in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  very  Uiings 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  we  would  talk  to  yonng  people  with 
eSdtty  we  must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  t#  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  something  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  ^irls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  tim^  tempted  to  every  thing  against 
which  they  are  warned;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  bias  of  the  fiunil^  practiee  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

*  In  eur  own  case  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  plan  has  answered.  We  endea- 
Toured  to  estaUish  a  principle  of  right,  instead 
of  unprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious 
family  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  specific  diversion, 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  emjploy- 
ment,  the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  amusement,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha- 
bits are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  quali^ing  her  for  retire- 
ment :  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  possibly  do 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  axe  above  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements-— the 
singer  and  the  dancer— rwhen  condemned  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Milton's 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellations. 

Why  all  night  long  shine  these  7 
Wbsreibre,  if  none  mAoM. 

*Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principlee 
fh>m  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  i&^ 
tellectual  sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  from  active  employment  and  exercise,  wffl 
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not  pant  for  heholder$»  She  is  no  clamorous 
beggar  for  the  extorted  alms  of  admiration. 
She  lives  on  her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  traest  inde. 
pendence.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  riffht ;  nor  for  the 
applaase  of  the  worid,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

*  Too  many  religious  people  fancy  thai  the 
infections  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  ball- 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  you  have 
escaped  from  these,  you  are  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  Its  contagion.  But  the  contagion  foUows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  left  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  I  allow  that 
places  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pru- 
dent Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome ;  yet,  who- 
ever liv^s  in  the  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  &id  some  of  the  morbid  mis- 
ehief  clinging  to  it,  which  will  require  constant 
watching,  whatever  be  his  climate  or  his  com- 
pany. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  which  these  pjaooa  are  cal- 
oidated  to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
a  geographical  than  a  moral  distinction.^  It  is 
thinking  more  of  the  placie  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined 
for  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

*  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that  Chris- 
tianity involves  an  heroic  eelf-denial ;  that  it 
requires  some  things  to  be  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacriBood,  at  which  mere  people  of  the 
vrorld  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renounce 
some  pursuits  because  the^jr  are  wrong,  and 
others  because  they  are  trifling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  them  see  and  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  not  so 
narrow  and  circumscribed,  is  not  so'barren  and 
unproductive,  nor  tlie  pleasures  it  produces  so 
ftw  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
insinuate.  While  early  habits  of  self-denial 
are  giving  firmness  to  the  character,  strenlhen- 
Ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
urainst  ordinary  temptations — the  pleasores  and 
toe  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend 
to  rabe  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  inteUect,  to 


exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Ml 
joyment,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind,  and  an  eAa» 
vation  to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  really  re- 
duce to  insignificance  the  pleasures  that  are  pro>. 
hibited. 

'  In  our  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance  has 
been  its  own  reward*  As  to  Lucilla,  I  firmly  be. 
Ueve  that  right  habits  are  now  so  rooted,  and  the 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  established  in  hei^ 
mind,  that  had  she  the  whole  range  of  human  en- 
joyment at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  con- 
sideratbn,  no  fear  of  Qod^  no  obedience  to  her 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  die- 
sipations,  she  would  voluntarily  renounce  them, 
firom  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worthless!, 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  firom  a  superinduced 
tasta  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represent  mj 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she  herself 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented.  She  te 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  her 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  life.  This 
consciousness  I  trust  will  (continue  to  stimulata 
her  vigilance, without  which  all  reli^rion  will  de- 
cline, and  to  maintain  her  humility,  without 
which  all  religion  is  vain ! 

*  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  felicity 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  l&wfiil  to  le-* 
joice  in  the  fair  perspective,  but  it  is  safe  to  re* 
joice  with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life  will  be  to  yoa 
what  it  has  never  yet  been  to  any  man— a  scene 
of  unmingled  delight  This  lin  so  bright  in 
prospect,  wUl  have  its  ibrrows.  This  life  which 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an 
indefinite  length,  will  hare  an  end.  May  its 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions !  May  its  dose  be 
the  entrance  on  a  lifb  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

'  I  wiU  fiot  say  bow  fVequentlr  we  talk  of  yon, 
nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I  tell  yea 
tliat  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  ie 
not  the  one  who  least  feels  your  absence  7  She 
writes  by  this  post. 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  iMfore 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affectionate 
father, 

*  Franoib  Stanlbt  * 

•  e  »  *  » 

MMrhtful  hope !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
UesMFevent  takes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  forever  re. 
nounce  that  of 
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MORAL  SKETCHES 
OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOXESTIC  : 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

I^t  us  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  ii  tne 
straight  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it* — Lord  Bacon  on  Innovation. 
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I  know  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prater,  which  is  a  datv  so  easy  and  facile, 
90  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great 
«nectfl  and  be  productive  of  each  mighty  blessings;  or  that  we  should  bo  so  unwilling  to  use  so 
easy  an  instrument  of  producing  so  much  good.*— JBtsAop  JSeremy  Taylor, 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  the  sineerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  ot 
tlieso  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion 
nas  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
society. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  religioas  improve 
ment,  she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  caution, 
to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing,  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris, 
tianity,  than  on  the  dangers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
they  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  witl  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
mations, of  which  they  stand  -in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of 
censure  amongst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
and  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerful 
pens ;  have  b^n  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  deference, 
the  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  moro  efficient  hands ;  while  sho  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
(ess  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  *'  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,**  but  rather  to 
those,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi. 
dence,  to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  exemot  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti. 
mate  to  others,  that  the  practice  mB.j  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
Doubtless  indifference  to  reKgion  will  hereaJler  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
the  heart 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
probably  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charged  with  unnecessary 
rigour.  Tet  what  enliffhteRed  conscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  aHusion  is 
made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  common 
characters  ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
men  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  the  fascinations  of 
pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
authority  to  those  who  receive  it  7  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practic^  furnish  in'  the  result,  an  apoWy  for  things  whioh 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  favouring  what  they 
would  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  ftom  our  country,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment,  ^or  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclinatk>n  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
deserted  7  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoy 
m*:nt  into  what  the  poet  calls  **a  lenten  entertainment  7** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortunt 
is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
he  feels  his  real  importance,  his  u&efUlness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit.  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  afibction  was 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.  Whereas  obo- 
dienco  to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  province  by  on€e 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  circumstances,  constitution  and  chmcMt 
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of  his  oouBtry*    Mt^  not  the  nitsratod  panage  of  the  Straits-  of  Dover  erentuaUj  produce  mor^ 
changes  not  less  importaat?       .    ■ 

The  mischiefs  eflwcted  by  these  ioeessant  migrations  may,  indeed,  be  slow,  bat  they  are  pro 
gressivc.  Principles  whioh  wuld  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  sadden  change  are  melted  down  by 
Die  gradual  relaxation  of  contiaaed  contact  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creeps  oa 
by  fUmost  imperceptible  adTances.  The  revelation  is  not  the  less  certain,  beeaase  it  is  not  ac 
knowledged.  The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne—-**  I  would  not  do  in 
England  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.' 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  dtfi^rent  state  of  the  feeling  of  many  of  oar 
travellers,  on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  JlrH  Sunday,  and  the  twentieth 
repetition  of  the  same  abuse  7  Who  caa  aflSrm,  that  fitmiliaritv  has  not  gradually  diminished  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  7  Who  will  assert,  that  this  successioo 
of  desecrated  sabbaths  has  prodoced  -no  alteration  in  the  state  ef  their  feelings,  except  that  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  religion  as  to 
maintain  an  unabated  sense  of  the  evil,  would  be  thai  least  likely  uanecessariiy  to  expose  their 
principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  on  the 
mercy,  and  the  Anglicism  of  hei  readers ;.  on  the  courtesy  of  those*  whose  kindness  she  hopes 
will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  herself  too  exclusively  an  English  woman.  Anxious, 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  character  of  this  Queen  of 
Islands,  she  yet  believes  that  there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attach- 
ments, which  in  her  are  irreclaimable.t 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  terAi  prejudice,  so  frequently  applied  to  these  attach- 
ments, is,  by  this  application,  legitimately  used.-  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,. signifies 
prepossession,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notions 
cherished  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination,-^if  these  be 
its  real  significations,  and  wnat  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  7  then  how  can  Uub  ternip 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  7  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  this^ 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessings 
which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the  best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  devised ; 
a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  by 
his  agency,  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of 
his  Spirit.  A  system  of  religious  libertv,  which,  while  oertain  miscreants  at  home  are  labouring 
to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  some  foreign  countries  are  imitating,  and  all  are  eiw 
vying.  Institutions,  which  prombe  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  btessin^e  to  the  remotest  lands  ;— 
if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  mtimate  knowledge,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fondness  for  ouch  a  oouniry,  that 
attachment  can  be  denominated  jn^^/u^tce,  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  -was  only  meant  to 
express  blind  zeal,  neglected  examination,. and  contented  ignorance? 

May  not  this  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  1^  wearing  out  domestic  alUchments, 
create  a  powerful  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale  7  The  English  partfaTities  bein^  cured, 
ma^  not  those  who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  thei^  acquired,  than 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  perhaps,  they 
ore  only  become  less  conscientious  7  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurable  eenaations, 
pleased  with  every  thin^  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former 
scrupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow- 
ness congratulates  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  oalls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry ;  and  dins  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  flowed ;  bat 
if  once  the  rightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  au  entirely 
new  system  of  mprals  must  be  introduced  amougst  Gbristians ;  the  question  then  would  be  no 
longer,  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  what  should  we  Hke  to  do  ?  That  the  temptation  is  not  irre- 
sistible, appears  in\ho  self-denial  of  thpse  who  continue  to  withstand  it:  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season ;  while  othera  continue  to  doubt 
itMjreneral  expediency. 

That  many  among  our*'ianumerabIe  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purjxMes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
deny  that  some  men  of  ^reat  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  gooB,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  efTected'  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  7  On  the  other  hand 
Jie  disgraceful  truth  most  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad* 
It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 

*  Borne  (Viends  of  tiie  writer,  menpf  the  llrat  respoetability,  wlio  daring  the  late  wv  eommaBdod  voUntasr 
'■orm,  have  aekoowledged  to  her,  that  when  first  called  out  to  driU  on  Sundays,  their  religious  feelings  were  most 
painfully  woanded,  but  by  lon|  habit,  it  gradually  became  a  matter  of  inditftrence  to  them. 

t  Theae  prefatory  apologiea  for  the  oflbnoes  of  a  aubaequent  ehapter,  will,  it  ia  to  be  ftared,  remind  the  reader 
or  the  prudent  ainner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  going  to  purchase  indalgencM  for  tlio  fhults  lie  bad  mirtm^M 
cQBUHitted,  purohasod  aaother  for  a  (kuit  he  iuUndid  to  coouolt. 
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__  .  neighbours ;  bat  when  nei^hbooTB  have  been  so  frequently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences  for 
disagreeoient,  and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  individuals, 
will  not  good  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  mhtoal  good 
-offices  on  the  respective  shores,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroughly  liked, 
would  doubtless  be  more  frequently  returned  7 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neighbours, 
in  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable?  They  stay  at  home.  Even  if  they  dn  so 
with  the  same  proud  self.prefereace,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  our 
hxppj  land  who  have  less  to  gjain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  this  honour- 
aUe  instance  7  They  prudenOy  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spending 
their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  us  those  allure- 
«Mntfl,  which  •caoae  ours  lo  be  spent  there  also. 


O  England !  model  to  thjr  inward  gfeatnees, 

Like  atfle  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  might*st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  jdo, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natwrai ! 

But  see,  thy  Ault  France  hath  in  thee  found  oat 


While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  l)rought  of  conspiracies  form 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.    Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
that  if  her  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
immiiient  ? 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  fVom  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  folt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart.  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels 
herself  more  stiongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasin^f  anxiety  for  its  improvement;  for 
its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe. 
rience  of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
oo  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  pratxk,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining 
rears  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestness,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
mce  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  diffiiseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  fer- 
WDtly  desirous  io  suffgest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
practice  but  too  visible  amongst  ns.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
largely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her 
present  observations  on  prajrer  to  the  «rrors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the 
allusions  to  certain  classes  of  character  i|i  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  die  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
long  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patienee  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  ex- 
haust ;  for  their  eandour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for  tlieir  kindness  in  bearing  with 
her  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  light  intentions,  that  ikvour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  m  a  fairer  dlaim 

Barley^  Wood,  July  24<A,  1819. 
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Foreign  Aea^iationo. 

We  bad  fervently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
ralleled  in  duration  and  severity,  that  if  ever  the 
blessing  of  peace  should  be  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  bock  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
«nd  recent  deliverance  from  those  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea- 
sant Ablings  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
•haded  at  all,  it  was  simply  by  the  irropairable 
«nd  individual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  every  rank,  had 
sustained.  Peace  was  at  length  providentially 
granted  to  our  arms  and  to  our  prayers ;  but  all 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  return 
in  her  train : 

Base  still  neants 
Vows  fluade  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  k  should  bo  found  to  be  the  choice  between 
the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human  livep,  or  the 
decay  of  moral  principles?  Some  scrupulous 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  coinparative 
value  of  perishable  lives  and  immortal  oouls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored, — a  blessing  which 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  converted 
to  so  many  saluury  purposes  7   This  peace,  foi 
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which  to  many  prayers  were  offered,  so  many 
fasts  appointed ;  this  peace,  whose  return  was 
eelebrated  by  thanksgivinffs  in  eyery  charch, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  bouse,  and  in  e?ery 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de- 
moted 7 

This  peaee  was  seized  on^  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in,  some  measure  the  ravages  which  were 
made  on  the  comnnerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country ; 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, though  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture, and  enliance  their  malignity  7  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  oar  for- 
mer situation,  b^  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulgences,  an  mcreased  residence  in  our  re- 
spective districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies ;  instead  of 
using  H  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absence  to  break  out ;  instead  of  im- 
p](oving  its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  giving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished ;  instead  of 
each  centinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  mdefinite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  one  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per- 
secution wandering  through  the  world, — all 
these  important  portions  of  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try, men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  homo,  were 
transported  from  every  port  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  insit,  did  I  say  7  that 
bad  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  feed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  as  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  *the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right.*  If  wc  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 
known ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  *  for  which 
our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  nrejudices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cured. 


But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  tv 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of*  ti- 
sit  but  a  home.    For  when  thescwonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  feloniously  taken,  did  that 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  7    France  be- 
came the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  France 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  education  of  English, 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !    Sons  and 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.    And 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  few  of  oar  once 
simple,  plain-hearted    English   yeomen    were 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  betlen^ 
as  they  are  not  yery  correctly  called.    The  in- 
fection  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  who  always  preferred  a 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  giving 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  truth, 
after  visiiing  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  characterised  its  natives  by 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  own 
beer,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dregs, 
but  the  middle  was  excellent.  If  this  were  at 
that  time  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  merged 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  ia 
abandoning  the  honourable  station  in  the  cap 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  ingre- 
dients from  above  and  below,  and  by  its  mix- 
ture with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  distinct 
commendation.t 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here ; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain-remain  domiciliated 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  are  returned,  are 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  man- 
ners.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  habits, 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  every  news- 
paper records.  We  are  losing  our  national  cha- 
racter. The  deterioration  is  by  many  thought 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  pro- 
ceed in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  in- 
creasing  velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  mind 
will  bo  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the 
undistinguished  masa 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stage  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  has 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  perish- 
ing. This  contsgiutts  intercoarse  has  been  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  recent  multiplication 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  the  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a 
multiplication  which  is  as  likely  to  contribate  to 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange* 
ments  of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvioos  and 
ostensible  eviL 

What  woold  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantlT 
exclaimed, 

♦  Voltaire. 

t  It  is  almost  too  ludicroua  to  assert,  that  the  vrih  ofa 
re|>»table  fknner,  being  asked  laiely  what  she  had  done 
with  ber  daughter,  replied.  •  I  have  FreneUd  her  and 
mutieked  her,  and  shall  now  carrv  her  to  France. 
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I  eaanot  bev  a  French  motropolie ; 

What  would  Johnaoa  ha?e  said  had  he  been 
spared  till  now  ? 

How  woald  he  laogh  at  Britain's  modem  tribe, 
Bart  the  keen  taont,  and  edge  the  pierdng  (ibel 

How  would  he  have  poared  oat  hie  leady  wrath, 
hie  cutting  sarcasm,  hie  powerful  reasoning,  his 
robust  morality,  on  a  country  which  is  in  dan. 
ger  of  deserting  its  own  character,  impairing  its 
ow«*  ^*-tue,  and  discrediting  its  own  religion  7 

We  set  a  jnet  value  on  the  French  language 
ae  the  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
to  much  indeed  that  is  valnable,  but  to  more  that 
IB  pernicious,  fiut  even  this  agreeable  language, 
ibr  the  higher  acquisition  of  which  so  many  im- 
portant sacrifices  are  made,  so  much  domestic 
duty  is  relinquished,  eo  much  religious  principle 
is  hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Parisian  accent,  should  obtain  for  an  English 
lady  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
French  woman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk, 
even  in  her  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
from  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  families 
persons  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their 
accent  is  go<^ ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  lit- 
tle ;  and  of  whoee  religion  she  knows  nothing, 
except  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to 
have  any,  it  is  of  a  character  hoetiie  to  her  own. 
The  only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may 
care  so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
duce religion  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  con- 
Boling  consideration  in  the  instructors  of  our 
children. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected  with 
this  mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a  grievance 
not  threes  serious  because  it  is  overlooked,  and 
becausRt  affects  only  a  subordinate  olaae  in  so- 
ciety ;  we  allude  to  the  injury  sustained  by  our 
domeetic  manofiictnres  from  the  abundant  im- 
portation of  French  articles  of  dress  and  deco- 
ration. We  forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
oil  its  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
the  looms  that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
that  are  lefl  solitary,  to  the  shops  whiph  are 
nearly  deserted ;  and  shall  confine  our  humble 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
distress  of  those  unfortunate  females  who  used 
to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  indue- 
try,  and  of  whom  thousands  are  now  plunging 
into  misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
fully  advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
most  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation,  which  can 
only  be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  laws,  which 
perhape  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  fair 
ofibnders  have  established,  we  would  appeal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  to  the 
tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity,  whether  it  be 
pardonable  to  yield  to  every  slight  temptation 
merely  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
derly, to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
by  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
tne  article,  might  we  not  presume  to  recommend 


to  every  lady  to  put  some  such  questione  as 
the  following  to  herself: — 'By  this  gratifica 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offend  against 
human  laws,  but  against  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am  perhaps  starving  some 
unfortunate  young  creature  of  my  own  sex, 
who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  I  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may  offer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support  It  is  in  vain  that  I  may  have  perhaps 
Bubscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhape  assisted  in  paying 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  may  overcome 
those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  mj 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry — ^this 
no  sacrifice  7  Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over 
this  petty  allurement,  whoee  consequences  when 
I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  7** 

The  distress  here  described  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  sentiment- 
alism,  to  exhibit  Ibeling  and  to  excite  it.  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  representation  of  the  state  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  means  of  gaining  their  support, 
will  probably,  if  these  fail  throw  themselves  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-denial  on 
your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruiii.  Many  ladies,  who  make  these 
unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
ooly  want  consideration.  Consider,  then,  we 
once  more  beseech  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  be  unintentionally  depriving  them ; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is  by  no  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  you. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  purchase  you 
are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault ;  if  it  is,  and  you 
forego  it,  you  nave  gained  a  victory  over  your 
own  inclination, — the  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple over  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  feeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin- 
ful courses,  been  tempted  by  famine  to  commit 
a  robbery — spare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  perhaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  of  that  subsistence, 
the  failure  of  which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime 
she  abhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
considered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return. — It  was  from  the  land  of  po 
lished  arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported  the  poi- 
son of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
her  masculine  character.  England  has  a  palla 
dium  for  her  protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Yet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safety  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  it  was  consi. 
dered  as  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
Chaistian,  the  Protxstant  Reugion.  It  cannot 
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be  taken  by  etorm ;  bat  like  that  of  nium,  it 
may  be  taken  by  itratagem.  The  French  are 
to  as  as  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to  lose. 
While  our  guardian  prenius  remaius  inclosed 
within  our  wall,  we  shall  be  safe,  in  spite  of 
wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  neglect  it,  like  the 
besieg-ed  city  of  antiquity.  We  toll :  losings  our 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it  Religion  is  our 
compass,  the  only  instrument  for  directing  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
save  the  trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  di- 
minish the  vigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  shoals ;  <^et  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures  our 
safoty. 

In  making  our  country  an  island,  Dmne  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
circumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  protect  us  from  the  manners  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  The  more  she 
labours  to  resume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character,  ta  gout  du  ttr- 
t  voir  is  often  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  character,  we  hope,  will  always  re- 
tain ils  indigenous  flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modem,  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  most  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her ; 
if  she  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele- 
vation, on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  best  pos- 
sible  ends,  the  rich  gifls  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised ; — if,  with  all  these  advantages,  she 
has  yot  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she  reach  to 
the  heigh£  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  let  her  remember,  qhe  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  say  she  may  acquire  a  superiority  over 
other  nations — of  that  she  has  long  been  m  pos- 
session— No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 
parative, but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
her  in  juzta- position  with  other  coan tries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  if,  when  her 
public  character  haS  reached  its  zenith,  her  pri- 
vate character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation ;  ample  means,  not  only  of  recover- 
ing what  has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights 
yot  unattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their  effect 
without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse  with 
a  neighbouring  nation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
course, the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  religion, 
morbid  insensibility  to  morals*  desecralsd  Sab- 


baths,  an  abandonment  to  amusements  the  mo«* 
.frivolous^  to  pleaaures,  knit  in  one  eternal  danoe 
if  all  this  should  happily  have  lefl  unimpairec, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightlv  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  an- 
cient roditttde,  the  sound  sense,  and  the  native 
modesty  whiqh  have  long  been  the  character- 
istics of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth  at 
home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an  into- 
lerant and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too  fondly 
fostered — ^be  not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated ; 
if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the  more  delicate 
sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  profkne  and 
immoral  writers,  should  decline ;  if  the  middle 
classes  among  us  should  return  to  their  ancient 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vie 
with  the  great  in  expensive  dress,  and  the  deco- 
rations of  high  life,  and  to  give  their  daughters 
the  same  useless  accomplishments,  which  ajw 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  preposterous;  if  toe  instruction  we 
are  at  length  giving  to  the  poor  be  aa  conscien- 
tiously conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true 
religion ;  if  a  judicious  correction  of  our  criminal 
code,  and  a  prudent  rectification  of  the  demand 
of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  jp '  't 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be  effectually 
abolished — not  in  promise,  and  on  paper,  but  in 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  places 
of  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption  ;  if  the 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  come 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old  come  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  ^ive 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disci- 
pline and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  over  been, 
and  still  are,  unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability 
of  every  kind  ;  if  churches  be  as  readiMattend- 
ed,  as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  filling 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings ;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  is 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver ;  if  the  good 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by 
those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion  ;  if  those  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manners*  will  adopt  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — if  all  these 
improvements  shouldrtake  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible — then,  though 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of  hu- 
man perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  England,  so  iar  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


French  Opinum  of  Engliah  Society, 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  op 
portunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the  En- 
glish. It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
what  opinion  they  haw  formed  :  since  by  ascer- 
taining their  present  judgment  of  the  English 
character,  we  may  form  some  instructive  cqxm 
elusions  as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likelT 
to  effect  in  it 
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f  orei^erfl  are  of  opinion  that  we  want  polish. 
If  this  were  all,  we  stionld  rather  blame  their 
discernment,  or  their  deficiency  in  fair  deduc- 
tion. For  grant  us  that  we  are  solid,  and  we 
hare  high  authority  for  saying  that  solid  bodies 
take  the  brightest  polish. — ^And  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  Engliflh  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is 
owing  in  both  to  the  inherent  soundness  and 
firmness  of  its  sabetanoe.  Soft  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish :  in  them,  therefore,  recoarse  is  had 
to  Tarnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  sorely  it  conceals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  li^te  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  genius 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  posthu- 
mous work,  done,  in  general,  noble  Justice  to 
the  English  character.  She  had  talents  to  ap- 
oreciate,  and  opportunities  to  examine  it,  in  its 
iiighest  condition  and  most  adrantageous  forms. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presume 
to  touch  on  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
English  habits  and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
—On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep- 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  ^ntlemen 
■he  animadverts  with  the  most  flattermg  consi- 
deration; and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  ^nerous,  but  not  very 
snccessful,  enbrt  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escape's  her,  that  she  found  the 
English  ladies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
shining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
society.  JBad  her  visit  to  London  been  three  or 
%ur  yearf  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
n  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve- 
flMnt  in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  expectation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
Ihe  feharms  of  which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit 
in  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  bow  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
versation seems  to  b«  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the  heavi- 
ness  of  London  parties.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En- 
giish  gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  wish  she  had  happened  to  men- 
tion in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retreat  is  made,  where  thfs  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  firistish  gentlemen  are 
not  releguei  frSm  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
Dor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  in 
this  coimtry,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary king;  nor  does  his  happiness,  his  general 
acceptance,  nor  his  respectability,  hang  on  the 
miles  of^  despotic  and  capricious  master.    And 
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if  her  concern  be  excessive  for  the  annual  volun 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  the 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  stiU 
beginning ;'  had  this  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  Brighton, 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemental  relaxations,  tliose 
by-reltefs  of  the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion- 
able exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  country  home  7 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimates,  the  self-imposed  regulatA  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  efiect  she  deprecates. 
This  laidy,  burn  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  re^ts  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  mterrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernume- 
rary eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
absentees  from  the  source  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual  enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun- 
try, not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.  With  all  due  deference  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tude must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that  indolence,  sleepingi  and  drinking  whieh 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former 
purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  acholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  from  taste. — ^Thos, 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  It ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images, 
enrich  it  with  new  ideas,  and  aided  by  the 
'  short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,*  dispose 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  society  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  life ;  that  feast  of  mtellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  7 — ^Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  iiunt,  and  loll, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  squI  by  their  con- 
tributions, were  they  even  tied,  as  closely  and 
constantly  to  .the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more'  respectable 
purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
'luxuries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and' literature, 
at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  tKe  finest  materials 
for  -  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  were 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  others^- the 
talent  tefaire  valoir. 

There  is  more  'sterling;  weight  than  show  in 
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the  ifenaiae  Engrlbh  ehancter ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son was  not  the  only  one  of  hia  coantrymen 
who,  with  respect  to  intellectoal  wealth,  oould 
draw  for  a  thousand  poondi,  though  he  may  hot 
always  have  a  guinea  in  hia  pocket  But  if  they 
are  incessantly  producing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  comer ;  when  called  oat  in  public  attua- 
tions,  in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
see  all  the  energies  of  genina  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  see  the  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
With  these  ample  materials  for  conversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volattts  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  beann,  so  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
sity. They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
versation as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exercise.  • 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  efieot  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguish^  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  f erves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
public,  as  well  as  to  rrace  the  shade  and  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
coc^ntry,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied, '  MonsMtfr,  nous  avoM  un  jnis- 
fesseur ." 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  represents 
them  as  being  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothing  to  aim 
at  but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  be 
no  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
m  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  .knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady*s  de- 
lighted auditory  and  what  a  lessening  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
her  superlative  talents ! 

Tihere  are,  indeed,  very  firequently  sounder 
causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information ;  and  bow  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
they  never  opened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribes  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserve  and  insipidity  of  tha  English  ladies, 
when  she  says,  that  the  true  motive  is  the  fear  of 


ridicule ;  and  that  as  thoy  are  not  called  upon  to 
enliven  conversation,  they  are  more  struca  with 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  incoiiTe> 
nience  of  silence.    Sie  then  somewhat  unao- 
countably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  of 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers;  and 
eoiijecUires,  that  because  they  do  not  delight  in 
political  warfare,  they  keep  tnemselves  back  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  others.    Wo 
did  not  know  that  English  ladies  were  either  so 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  the 
graces  were  such  heavy  losers  from  these  un- 
suspected causes.    Perhaps  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather  did 
once  educate,  women  of  fiishion  for  home.    A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic 
associate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment    In  the  coarse  of  their  litera- 
ry  pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  wiA 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  her 
mind ;  but  he  wouTd  not  delight  in  a  wife  who 
will  be  always  introducing  subjects  for  debate, 
who  will  be  always  disputing  the  palm  of  vi&. 
tory.    Competition  and  emulation  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.    He  mai^ 
ried  for  a  companion,  not  for  a  oompetitor.    Rk 
valry  is  no  ^^reat  promoter  of  affection ;  nor  does 
superiority  in  wit  always  confer  superiority  in 
happiness.    A  professed  ftmale  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fewed  devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  g^ 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  even 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  occasional 
display  m  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home 
companion :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society ;  qualities  which  will 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  vrriter 
for  English  society,  reserved  their, wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  learn- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Their 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  his 
estimate  in  a  single  line : 

Diseun  de  bon  mots,  fkdes  earaoteres  1 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  society 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be. 
gun,  we  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  her  recipe 
book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to  society  its 
poignancy :  and  this  zest  she  complains  is  not 
to  &  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried ! 
If^  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafter  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladies, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  thini  it  ths 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounts  for  the 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  man> 
ner  not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  restraint  on  their  manners, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fogs  on  their  consti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  a 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  saga- 
city  for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  why  the  di$ 
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nut  of  life  leizes  on  those  women  who  are  con- 
^ed  to  these  inanimate  societies.  Certainly 
this  explanation  admits  the  fbllowincr  prelimina- 
ry question, — Are  the  movers  in  these  lifeless 
circles  disgasted  with  their  existence  7  By  the 
the  way,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  hy 
It  degout  dt  la  tit  she  means  a  dislike  to  com- 
pany, or  a  taste  for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  nas  in  most 
respects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
she  is  a  little  sickenod  with  the  moody  taciturni- 
ty, and  unassuming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
graciously  redeems  their  characters  by  making 
lem  a  full  allowance  of  the  more  solid  virtues ; 
acknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 
basis  of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
graces  are  wanting.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
relinquished  the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
BCDt  qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
intercourse,  we  win  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
embellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
and  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
under  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
80  cruelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
polished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  his 
principles,  has  defined  politeness  *  to  be  the  art 
of  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  fow  writers 
with  whom  thb  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac- 
quainted, recommends,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
his  lordship,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
But  here  the  two  moralists  part  The  noble 
writer  would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
ourselves.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
and  terminate  in  that  one  object— self.  The 
Christian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,*  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
fication.' The  essence  of  the  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi- 
rit ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  love  it  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  are 
not  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
Him,  whose  sublime  characteristic  it  was—*  that 
he  pleased  not  himself  7* 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  roan  does 
not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
things  of  others.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
versation a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
consider  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity  ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  the  talents  of  those  who,  with 
more  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
change of  sentiment  between  intellectual  and 
high^  principled  persons  confers  both  pleasure 
and  .benefit  To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  there  must  be  an  accordance  of  prin- 
ciple, if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 
the  topic  under  discussion  is  not  religious.  To- 
pics barely  secular  are  susceptible  ofthis  spirit ; 
and  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  will  be 
treated  in  a  way  to  promote  religion  without  pro- 
fessing it 

True  religion  keeps  the  whole  man  in  order 


whether  he  be  engaged  in  Dosiness  or  ui  com- 
pany.  It  sheds  its  benign  influence  far  beyond 
Its  own  sphere,  and  b^  a  reflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reference.  The  Christian  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  in  search  of  wit,  or  embelUsb- 
ment,  though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
fiMT  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  better  than  themselves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  temperately,  seeks  not 
to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  finds 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  deserting  on  them,— candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scrupulous  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  against  every  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce  subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when  tiie 
occasion  ofiers,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  with 
a  due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  the  bounds  and  under  the  dis 
cipllne  of  correct  principle. 


Engl\$h  Optmon  of  French  Society, 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these  slfght 
pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  our  own  manners  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  habits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro- 
polis, so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  afibct  and 
influence  those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and 
confining  the  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  brit 
liant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversation.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  men  of  letters,  hicrh 
society  was  not  likely  to-  want  eulogists.  The 
extravagant  encomiums  bes^wed  on  these  so- 
cieties by  their  own  people,  and  echoed  back  by 
ours,  may  prevent  its  being  thought  inexpedient 
to  give  a  superficial  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing  characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe- 
riority of  the  circles  over  which  they  presided 
above  all  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap. 
prehension  that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  envy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of  young 
persons  of  taste,  who  rael  themselves  precluded 
from  the  enjoyment,  which  most  apologize  fir 
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the  freedom,  whilat  it  explains  the  motive,  of 
these  observations. 

It  is  indeed  woundingr  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  thinj^  which  should  not  be  so  much 
as  named.  Tet, though  it  is  painful  to  touch  on 
such  topics,  how  shall  we  be  so  likely  to  .prevent 
evils,  as  by  exposing  thera  7  Perhaps  it  may 
check  the  desire  of  imitation,  liehtly  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  eharacteri  who  preside  over 
these  good  societies. 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
•thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi- 
tation. All  do  not  die  of  the  plague  where  the 
plague  rages ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  is 
no  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  infected.  ^ 

In  certain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  diminished  bv  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice,  both  to  pie- 
.ty  and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing  he  is  about  to 
ntter.  While  the  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhaps  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profane  hearec,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  talent,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinaiy  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphatical  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggravated  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  pe- 
riod which  the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of 
human  glory — ^the  ^ige  of  Louis  QuatorMe,  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For- 
ty, as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  characterised  that  splendid  reign,  was 
unbounded  extravsfance,  elegant  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely  these,  which 
were  its  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  of  a 
country ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that, 
according  to  the  fearfully  unguarded  expression 
of  the  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its 
apparent  grossness,  takiss  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  th^bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
so  far  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  net  together  in  the  same  societies  7 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 
a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 
only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  have 
been  raised,*— a  comparison  with  the  prisoner 
of  St.  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
fewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
mure  than  anv  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
len  26.  Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag- 
nificence in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a 


plundered  people  by  which  they  were  purchased? 
The  piety  of  the  king^s  latter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  mto  the  scue  against  the  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition  from 
profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  i^reat  improve- 
ment in  the  human  character.  Were  not  his 
false  virtues  even  more  destructive  than  his 
avowed  vices  Y  Did  matters  take  a  better  tnm, 
when  the  monarch  by  exchanging  gross  Immo- 
ralifies  for  the  exercise  of  a  superstitious  and 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  his  di- 
rectress in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  his 
own  subjects?  a  persecution  ac<iompanied  with 
every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  £x 
lie,  proscription,  torture,  death,  were  the  re- 
wards  of  four  millions  of  his  futhful  protestant 
subjects !  To  these  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi- 
trary  power,  he  was  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  in 
the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
We  pass  over  this  intermediate  government  of 
*the  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star,*  in 
whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful vices,  we  see  a  shockini^,  but  not  un- 
common union  of  the  wildest  superstition  with. 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  corrupt 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  t/'  the  state 
of  society  amonjgr  persons  in  the  hij^hcr  walks 
life.  These  notices  are  to  be  found  m  a  multi- 
tude of  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  individu- 
als who  were  themselves  actors  and  interlocu- 
tors in  these  scenes  of  familiar  life.  These 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  come  within 
our  present  designs.  Many  of  those  works  have 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  consigned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have  had  lese 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regret 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  all,  are 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given, 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  much  as  they 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  these  mischievous 
but  lighter  writingSi  we  shall  only  mention  one 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  popularity 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  of 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  of  admira- 
tion to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Marmoutel,  written  by  himself^ 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited  infamy — of  abandoned  man- 
ners, to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  ft»eling  of  their  turpitude. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt  The  intima^ 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogiting.  If  there  are  no 
offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  understood 
to  be  vicious;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  his 
own  morals,  gayety  of  style  seems  almost  to 
make  the  reader  lose  sight  of  the  character  of 
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the  oompany  in  which  he  is  passing  his  time. 
In  fact  the  delineation  of  those  characters  con- 
Bxets  rather  in  a  morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
in  an  ambitions  display  of  it  The  slight  veil 
thrown  over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  ex- 
pression, seems  the  effect  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  bat  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold- 
bloodedness of  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits 
of  impunity ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criminal  indulgences,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
aool  are  chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  that 
delicacy  of  perception  which  nicely  distinguishes 
not  onlv  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  livelinesss  of 
lui^ege,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  ve^y  worst  descrip- 
tion, to  whose  parties  the  writer  referred  to  was 
familiarly  admitted,  are  named  with  unbounded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  tlieir  talents,  but  tbeix 
virtues.  The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  l^,  as  a  trifle  not  re- 
quirinff  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not 
invalioatiug  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes 
oot,  that  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gyrised, are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men-^men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the 
same  nncensurable  guilt,  carrying  on  similar 
connexions  with  the  husbands  of  other  women  I 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
virtues,  are  not  thought  necessary  to  be  called 
in  to  complete  their  round  or  penection.  Tm- 
pority  of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
domestic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
any  deduction  from  the  all-atoniug  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

INvine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  ad* 
vanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  for  death  ;  and  to  have  sent  its  in- 
firmities, sufferings,  and  debility,  ae  gracious 
intimations  of  our  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re- 
membrances, to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
these  accomplished  societies  seem  to  have  cbn- 
gratolated  themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro- 
vidential procedure.  It  was  their  boasted  aim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— of  its  present  incon- 
veniences, its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
by  a  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  xhe  stage  of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  su- 
perinduced gayety  and  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri- 
butes of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  invent- 
ed the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  hj  indulging 
in  light  reading.  But  loose  composition. .  One 
of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  in  Medea's 
kettle,  ^at  his  eulogist  triumphantF^  teUs  us  he 
translated  Ariosto,  and  published  tales  exhibit- 
ing pictures  of  voluptuousness  without  inde- 
cen<n^ ;  and  these  Jfoasted  exploits  are  adduced 
as  adding  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very 
verge  of  eternity ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortalize. 
one  of  the  deceased  confraternity  in  his  public 


oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of  hie 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  be  describes 
this  period  as  '  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  roost  success  It  is  in  old 
age,  says  the  orator,  that  the  mind  u  di$ahused 
on  aU  iubjeeUf  and  that  a  man  ha$  a  right  to 
jet (  upon  every  thing  !  It  is  then  that  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it!  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  pub- 
lished letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane^ — a  most 
unnecessary  and  uprofitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs^ — wiD  have 
bolbeld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of 
high  rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  these  distinctions  without 
envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin 
cipies  which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  we 
find  these  striking  circumstances :  they  present 
a  melancholy  instance  how  completely  m  Paris, 
at  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations 
of  duty,  all  sense  of  religion,  all  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  social 
usefulness,  was,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  her  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  tlie  objections, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — the 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents  con- 
tribute to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  that,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  (he  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

'Great  power  is  an  achievenient  of  great  ill.* 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in 
their  bosoms  the  surpentB  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 
Here  were  cherished  those  academical  philoso- 
phers, wits,  and  political  economists,  who  first 
sodnded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc 
tion  of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  ibr  curing  despotism 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution, 
ary  horrors  which  so  rapidly  'spmnr  up  into 
the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previou^  to  some  ef  Madame  du  Deffane's 
numerous  mtrigues,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presuhied,  Uie  laws  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise  as  a  lawfbl  impediment — that  *  he  not 
a  weak  andUreoome  companion  !*  She  was  ex 
traordinarily  acute,  but  ner  acuteness,  though 
it  was  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious 

*  Speech  of  Ck>ndoroet  to  tbe  Academy  on  the  dealt 
of  Monsieur  de  Treeaen. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was  more  com- 
pletely  deficient  in  sensibility  or  principle.  She 
possessed  aU  the  qualities  which  attract,  but 
wanted  all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  she 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she 
possessed  to  a  better  account  Not  possessing 
Uie  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  oelieTe  in 
their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she  want* 
ed  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy  (  for  she 
takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  an^  virtue, 
it  was  frankness,  which  yet  was  often  disfigured 
by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  counteracted  by 
falsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  afiection,  and  tenderness;  and  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  sher 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her  co- 
louring, the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exercised  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran- 
cour of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the  same  class 
of  character,*  whom  she  had  formerly  loved  as 
much  as  she  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  select  companion  in  her  own  house 
fifteen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust, 
and  set  up  a  talking  house  for  herself,  which 
drew  away  some  of  the  best  feathers  in  her 
wing  ;* — on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady, 
she  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  tlien  I  should  not  have  lost 
D*Alemhert!' 

We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splendid 
society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  academicians,  but  of  women  of 
rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen,  with  one 
of  whom  she  was  connected. — From  thoee,  it 
must  be  confessed,  admirably  written  epistles, 
we  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollowness  of 
worldly  friendships,  much  of  the  insinceritf  of 
mere  wits  and  mere  men  of  letters— of  persons 
who  associate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  sre  so  associated— 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  together,  by  their  catting  sarcasms 
when  separate.  Happily,  the  more  we  see  of 
these  communications  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  sound  principle,  *godlv 
sincerity,'  a  eon<}uest  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
ever  egotism,  an  habitual  straggle  against  sel- 
^shness  can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
ion  the  most  polished  society. 

We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  Indus- 
triously  gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill-informed 
oornalists,  nor  even  from  virtuoas  writers,  eager 
to  expose  the  vices  they  detested ;  but  from  the 
principal  performers  in  the  scene-^from  a  wo- 
man whoso  uncontrollable  openness  prevents 
her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  ezpoeare  of  the 
fitults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom  she  so 
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sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly  abases ;  «ie 
see  the  malignity  which  forces  itself  through 
all  her  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  tho  distinguished  person  to  whom  she  writes ; 
we  see  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy, 
and  sometimes  the  obvious  aversion  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  socie^,  without  which  she  can- 
not exist ;  which  society  probably  entertained  a 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flattering  hostess,  and 
yet  could  not  exist  without  her.  All  this  ex- 
hibits a  scene,  from  which  an  unsophisticated  En- 
glish heart  tunis  away,  sickenin?  with  disgust 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf,  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  accomplish 
ed  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fondness 
for  conversation.  They  met  without  afiection, 
thev  parted  without  regret ;  yet  meet  they  must 
— they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not  for 
comfort,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  being  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  hated 
by,  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
fondness  for  society  seems  not  so  much  a  tasto, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  society, 
where  persons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  not 
so  much  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to  get  rid  of 
themselves.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  and 
intercourse  without  esteem,  add  little  to  tho 
genuine  delights  of  social  life.  Competition, 
while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits 
and  authors  by  profossion,  and  ladies  judges  and 
critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  considered  as 
an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  want  of 
talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  decide.  The  poet 
produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be 
counselled  as  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying 
nsuriously,  in  the  same  conterfeit  coin,  the 
honour  conforred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  done 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beauty  of  his 
work ;  his  fiune,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avow- 
ed patronage  of  a  woman  wherm  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  grateful 
to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown  of 
laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  impure 
hands ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morning,  with 
the  immortality  assigned  him  by  the  decision 
of  this  colerie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  of  at  least  woula 
not  be  so  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck 
oning ;  but  to  see  old  age  without  consolatioiH 
dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  augmenting 
spiritnal  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  afflicted  sun 
ferer  clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  ufo  of  sin  with  a  death  without  peni- 
tence and  without  hope ;  to  consider  talents  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied ;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied  *  aJl  these 
are  images  from  which  the  sober  mmo  turns 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion.  May 
every  daughter  of  Britain  Bay,%ith  the  patriarch 
of  old, '  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ; 
to  their  assembly  lot  not  thine  honour  be  united  !* 

Some  ladita  of  unimpeached  morality  were 
found  in  these  coteries.    True :  yet  we  hope  to 
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be  forgiven  fi>r  saying,  that  they  conld  have  re- 
tmiiied  but  little  of  that  delicacy  which  should 
preserve  the  parity  of  society,  when  they  make 
no  scruple  of  mixing  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  they  would  not  by  any  means 
adopt.  In  such  society  virtue  withers,  delicacy 
i*  impaired,  and  principle  finally  extinguished. 
In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
a  short  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude  on 
the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our  late 
venerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
examples  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
one  important  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  her  memory—we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent the  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be- 
tween  vice  and  virtue ;  and  her^strictness  in  ex- 
eluding  from  tho  royal  presence  all  who  had 
fiirfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  had 
a  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
from  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctk>ns 
between  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
offender,  though  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre- 
serve the  pubhc  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
dishonoured. 

*  TTwaa  bardf  perbaps,  on  here  and  tbere  a  waif, 
Deairous  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
But  was  a  wholesome  ri^ur  in  the  main, 
And  UuKhtthe  unUemiebed  to  preeerve  with  care 
Tbat  purity,  wbose  loss  waa  Iom  of  all.* 

COWPER. 

London  also  has  bad  its  select  aseemblies  for 
conversation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
nor  pedantic  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
lees  pains  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
leas  afiectation  of  being  unaffected,  less  effort  to 
be  unconstrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in- 
tegritv,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  per- 
petoaiaim  at  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  were  less  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  there  was  more  affection,  truth, 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  introduction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop- 
tion  of  more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
the  private  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.    But  to  return  to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of  ta- 
lent fbr  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
tho  absence  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  one  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readers,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Bfadame  d*£pinay  is  described  by  one  c^  her 
admirers,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
next  after  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attrae- 
lave,  but  most  dUcreet  of  women !  This  discre- 
tion,  which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
his  making  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
cations, consistent  with  her  constant  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
reoords,  intentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

*  Jji  Baron  ds  Qriaua. 


above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  aKr«  the 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  op  the 
outward  observances  of  the  church  as  mucl«  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hvpo* 
crite.  He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  witiiout 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  g«x>d 
sense,  she  never  foiled  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  often  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  fViends,  made  it  becoming.' 

*  Perhaps,'  adds  her  profone  panegyrist,  *  there 
was  as  much  crreatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  them,  as  there  would  have  been  in 
refusing  them.*  Is  it  an^  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  ? 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  con- 
temptuous smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard— pictures  of 
fomale  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from 
manjr  a  British  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournflil  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  tuch  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes }  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or, 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  for  his  father, 
ingeniously  deforring  the  detested  second  niip- 
tius  by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  pVefor 
the  fond  anxiety  ofthe  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspaaias  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffands,  the  De  I'JEIspinasses,  the 
D'Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutiona  ofthe  life,  of  the 

*  bonnes  Boetelics*  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  ge  back  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  examplee  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithioa,  nor  for  uaminge  to 
the  polished,  bnt  profligate  courtesans  of  Athens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  countesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  femue 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  blaxoned  in  the  book  of  fame,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  lifo — whot  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  with  their  hone  moCe,  have  yet  had 
their  good  actions  and  holy  principles  embalmed 
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in  the  writings  of  their  fkithfal  Chrutiai^  friends. 
Bat  wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  IVIary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  hnman,  bpt  especially  in  divine  learn- 
ing. But  the  remembrance  of  her  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Among 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  a  8o> 
ciety  for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land,  long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On*hearing  otthe  faUd 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  de> 
voted  a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Birch*s  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thing. to  say  that  she  was  entirely  wcuthy 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi- 
losopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frances 
Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
she  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *  dear 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countese  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
siole  to  say  too  much.  For  brevity's  sake,  how- 
ever,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  o£  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence. When  Bear  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-second  year,,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  of  her  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of 
which  she  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish- 
ments as  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
ministered  such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
ture he  praised  God  that  he  should  live  to  re- 
ceive his  best  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutts,  so  dis. 
tinguished  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  noble  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Atierbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend  to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Eliiabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superiw  talents  than  fbr  emi- 
necze  in  e^ety  Christian  attainment— 'She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatler,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appeUatien  of  Aspaaia. 
No  two  characters  ooiridl  rorm  .a  more  perfect 
contrast. 

But  the  time  would  foil  to  emtmerate  all  the 
English  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on 
thfiir  ^nmtry.    Of  those  thready  mentbnod  all 


possessed  considerable  talents.  Some  were  emi 
nent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead  languages ;  others 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  sci 
ences ;  all  for  their  high  religious  attainments. 
All  were  practical  Christians — all  adorned  their 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic, the  relative,  and  the  social  duties.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Rus- 
sell? Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously^ 
but  thou  ezcellest  them  all !  She  has  uninten- 
tionally bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  let- 
ters. Though  there  is  little  elegance  in  her 
style,  theire  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  and 
truth  in  her  sentimentB.  Many  specimens  of 
epistolary  writinsr  might  be  produced,  which 
excel  tbese  in  the  graces  of  composition,  bi> 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  sense, 
solid  judgment,  afid  those  discriminating  powers 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  her  intellec- 
tual attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude,  Christian 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  submis- 
sion  to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  religious 
character.  Such  a  oembination  of  tenderness 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  most  un- 
affected, and  Christian  piety  the  most  practical, 
have  not  oflen  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer,  calls 
*  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  the 
noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.* — How  well  has 
the  prince  of  Pagan  pniloeophers,  by  anticipa. 
tion,  corrected  this  tinsel  phrase  !*  *  If  thou  ar* 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridiculous,  and 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  our  suUime 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  upon  both. 
*Seek  not  the  honour  whieh  oometh  from  men, 
but  that  which  oometh  from  God.' 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  the 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  ccmceaUng  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  assumed 
composure  of  the  secretary ;  whether  we  behold 
her,  ailer  his  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  impbrin^  a  short  re> 
prieve  for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iroD- 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  without  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  i^e  be- 
hold her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  sepa- 
ration, which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the  o«w 
fession,  *  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past;*  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  resolution  rather  to  see  him 
die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonourahle 
means  to  preserve  his  life ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  afterwards  towards 
the  promoters  of  his  exeeutbn,-— no  expressios 
of  an  unforgiving  spirit;   no  hard  eentenee 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffries, 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamous 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  imprison* 
ed ;  if  w<e  view  her  in  that  more  than  temperate 
letter  to  the  Kmg  a  few  days  after  her  dear 
lord's  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ca- 
pable of  consolation,  it  would  onl^  be  that  her 
lord's  &me  might  be  preserved  in  the  King's 
more  fkvourable  opinion : — had  long  habits  of 
voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  oor 
rupt  king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been 
fb^otten  in  his  anatomy,  it  must  have  bees 

*  For  a  fhll  aooonnt  of  these,  and  many  other  otpially 
smlnent  ladies,  see  *  Meouizs  of  Pieua  Women  * 
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toiiebed  at  her  homble  entreatj  that  *h6  would 
grant  his  pardon  to  a  woman  amaaod  with  grief, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
fttber  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  greatest  perils  :* — ^if  we  view  this 
extraordinary  saflbrer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  must  adore  the 
diTine  gt^e  which  alone  oould  sustain  her  un- 
der them. 

AHer  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per- 
feet  model?  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 
would  not  survive  her  Brutos,  the  Pmte,  iton  dd- 
le<  of  the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
and  then  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  Section,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  RusseU :  they  died  a  volun- 
tary death  rather  than  outlive  their  husbands ; 
ChrlMianity  imposed  on  her  the  severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers— K>f  living  to  sufitsr  calamities 
scarcely  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  After  weeping  herself 
blind,  after  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
After  seeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her 
going  to  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
bed, of  which  the  other  had  just  died.  When 
her  only  surviving  daughter  mquired  after  her 
sister,  the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
just  seen  her  out  of  bed  !*— It  was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
admiration.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  iym- 
metry  of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
just  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


England^M  Beit  Hope, 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  well  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves. If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them;  if  we  have  successfiilly  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
possibility  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  anv  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
man imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
ultimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  reason- 
aUy  aspire  ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
attain  what  more  is  within  our  reach,  or  havinpf 
attained  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dice held  out  against  it  with  its  accustomed  per- 
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tinacity, — ^knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 

Esrfbrmance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
aps  say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct  7  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
au|fment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bihty  of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  fi>r  their  pro- 
perty, for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.'  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend- 
ed to  learn  sooner  fVom  Uie  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  length 
done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctantly. 
•We  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  firom  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is  the  public 
opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  temptation  which  has 
produced  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations,, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com. 
mandments  of  equal  authority  7  Laws,  without 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  (^om  them  : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fbctly  reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious reformation  wiU  be  complete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  superer^atioa  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  7  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is,, 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  benevo. 
lenoef  Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in 
stance,  be  so  disinterested  7  Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great?  Why  should  the 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours? 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  7  Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be- 
ings in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immor' 
talinterests  are  the  most  neglected  7 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  If  this  be  true  of  tem 
poral,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  *  for  his  own'  a  spiritual  provision  ?  Does 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  '  that  faith' 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the  prMent  day.  The  diminished  obedience 
of  children  to  parents,  of  servants  to  masters, 
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«f  sabjectfl  to  sowroigns,  all  spring  from  one 
oommon  root — an  abatement  of  the  reverence 
to  the  authority  of  God.  Fathers  should  there- 
fore keep  up  in  their  ofispring,  as  long  as  possi- 
ble,  a  dependance  on  Ihemselves,  without  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  the  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect- 
ed ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  left. 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  7  We 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
seminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation 7  Is  it  not  too  often  previously  fostered 
at  home  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  the  taste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  un- 
subdued tempers,  which  so  iU  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  7  Laxity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dications of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  ct^aracter :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  but  accidental  de- 
feet — a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing ;  time  only  inveterates,  only  ex- 
asperates, where  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
neadstrong  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  animaL  If  the  most  re- 
ligious education  does  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an'education,  in  which  religion 
does  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  7  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  habits  7 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons ;  but 
they  do  not  always  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
but  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  We 
recal  our  words ;  they  do  not  even  make  the  best 
preparation  for  the  world.  Their  affection  is 
warm,  but  is  shortsighted ;  for  surely  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sober-mindedness,  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
not  unqualified  for  the  best  services  to  society ; 
for  advancement  in  life,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
useful  employnoents,  for  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourable  situations ;  for  we  do  not  recommend 
such  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  fVom  the  business  or  the 
duties  of  life,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
eiety.  There  seems,  indeed,  liitle  necessity  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  which  we  see  no  great 
danger. 

Gentlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
ing need  not  interfere  with  religions  acquire- 


ments, unless  it  be  00  conducted  as  to  leave  ii« 
time  fbr  its  cultivation,  unless  it  cause  them  to 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  regard. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religiouB 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  fbr  the  natives 
of  a  neighbourmg  kingdom  fbr  their  contempt 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  abeurd  and  super- 
stitious observances  which  degrade  it  Though 
even  tJuy  might  have  discovered,  under  theee 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  for  they  have 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  loflineos  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  rb*;  labours  of  these  excellent 
men  have  left  the  character  of  their  religion  un- 
altered. 

But  toe  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  fbr  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris- 
tianity presents  herself  to  us  neither  dishonour- 
ed, degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  set 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  her 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  fair 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  the  hands 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  see  her  as  she  has 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to  us 
unmutilated  and  undefaced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
reflect,  how  much  the  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  mar 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  his 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  zealous 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her  coun- 
try with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies ;  who,  dunng  a  long  life, 
has  anxiously  watched  its  alternations  of  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxious 
for  its  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations diminish  in  their  value;  may  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her 
pardon  be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking  7 
May  she  venture  to  suppose  that  she  is  now  con- 
versing with  some  individual  father  of  a  family 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and,  presuming  that 
he  would  permit  the  freedom,  address  him,  and 
through  him,  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  suggestions  7 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up 
your  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  Make  this  fear, 
which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  in 
point  of  excellence,  the  same  also  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom  be  made 

*  What  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  of  Prance, 
and  of  the  religion  of  France,  has  been  said  ^more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,*  and  with  the  single  view  of  cau- 
tion to  our  own  country.  However  we  deprecate  tlw 
paat,  we  shall  still  cherish  the  hope,  that  having  witness- 
ed the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  one  day  hail  the 
dawn  of  a  moral  revolution.  A  virtuous  King,  and  an 
improving  government,  leave  us  not  without  hope  tliat 
this  (hir  part  of  tiie  globe  may  yet  rise  in  those  essentia)* 
without  which  a  com ntry  can  never  be  trufy  great.  May 
they  eventually  improve,  in  'that  righteoasnes*  ^bkl 
alone  exaltetli  a  Qation4' 
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the  begfinningf  of  edacation.  Imbue  the  yoath« 
ful  mind  betimes  with  correct  tastes,  sound  prin- 
ciples, good  affections  and  right  habits.  Consi. 
der  that  the  tastes,  principles,  affections,  and 
habits  be  now  forms,  are  to  lie  the  elements  of 
hie  future  character ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whateTcr  may  hereafter  be 
pore,  Tirtttous,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  his  education  never  lose  sifhtof  this  great 
Iruth,  that  irreligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind ;  tlie 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  foundations 
are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli. 
gious  man  never  looks  out  ef  self.  He  is  his 
own  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low ;  he  has  no 
conception  of  any  thing  that  is  lofly  in  virtue, 
jf  sublime  in  feeling.  How  should  he  7  He  does 
not  look  to  God  ae  Uie  model  of  perfbctton. — He 
will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does  not  ho- 
iioiir  hi$  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  does  not  look  to  the  Archi- 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  b 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objeeta  about  which  it  is  conversant  His  views 
will  not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur- 
sive ;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en- 
tangled iu  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
He  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

'  Beyood  tlits  visible  diurnal  sphere.* 

Hie  eoul  is  cramped  in  the  exorcise  of  all  its 
noblest  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  ite  best 
attempts  afler  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what^ 
the  youth  roust  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
Grod  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
ple but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son ;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  cor- 
ruptions, give  him  a  sense  of  his  acoountable- 
ness,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
his  ooantry,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
his  progress  for  another  country,  *  even  a  hea- 
venly *  Adopt  the  measores  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
guished member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfactioo,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
titude,  when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  be  a  usefol  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  famUiarly  acquainted 
with  God*sword,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
bve  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  dearest,  simplest,  and  moat  explicit 
manner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
fend it,  for  he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
Teaoh  hiro  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort 


of  the  bad  defbnder  of  a  bad  cause ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  than 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  incn1catin|f  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government:  all  springing  fVom  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himselfl  Impress  upon  hts  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  Its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  ana  are  credited  as 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  *  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.*  Some  vinaicato  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  ii  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect standard  with  hieactions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest  !* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.*  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
onrn  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it  Christianity  expects 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  *  a 
divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested  property, 
did  not  fail  to  grail  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart  will  second ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  n^ark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  do- 
struction, 

^  The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas. 
sions,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con. 
trolled  betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereader 
fill  his  whole  life  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  ho- 
ttovr,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed.    Sciie 
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apon  this  spirit,  whether  iostinctive  or  contract- 
ed, but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  ooovert  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of  honour 
may  seem  to  give  dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation, while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance. It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
an  act  whieh  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans- 
action, it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  difinitive  sentence 
of  tlie  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,'  be  pro- 
nounced murder ;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention ;  murder  as  criminal 
as  that  which  brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  his  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Iiay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dreaa  of  the  dis. 
pleasure  of  Grod,  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
•ensure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
tlie  swellings  of  human  arro^nce,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims of  honour  are  tumid,  but  they  are  not  great 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these  mis- 
chieft,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles  drawn 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  healed,  how  many  duels,  how 
many  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadfuUy  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  un- 
remitted application  of  this  one  grand  specific 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
science,  or  elegant  in  literature. — Independent- 
ly of  its  own  mtrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in 
setting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  (or  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  judiciously  instilled,  iramonsgt 
the  most  probable  human  preservatives  from 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  we 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
failure,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ments,  for  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  jefining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  though  it  invi- 
gorates  the  mind,  will  not  reform  it  It  is  a 
shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective. Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted, — nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
oonsidered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  strongly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
worthless  in  composition,  but  will  feebly  lift  him 


above  what  is  unworthy^  in  practice.  It  will 
correct  his  taste,  but  will  not  enable  him  t« 
resist  temptation :  it  will  improve  his  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  from  its 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  teacb 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  Bible  that  of 
himself. 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  Ute  divine 
armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  motives  and 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convince  his  understand- 
ing, and  affect  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  vour 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlemanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  bear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sins, 
PRIDE,  sKLFtsHNEss,  and  SQOTI8M,  treated  with  an 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  dis- 
reputable, gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Crospef  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con- 
demnation is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pride 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,* 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  against 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
claimed, uiat '  no  man'  with  any  pretensions  to 
a  Christian  character  *  liveth  to  himself;*  that 
we  are  not  to  '  seek  our  own  things,'  and  that 
we  must  *  bear  one  another's  burdens.* — Against 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  present  themselves  in 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
selves, to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  things 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.' 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are  as 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  latter  can 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  fbr  their  indul- 
gence ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  so- 
phistrv,  nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  thev  are 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morality  is 
disgusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  praetical  sins 
of  me  sensual  man ;  but  mere  moranty  can  never 
extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is 
not  always  her  aim.  nor  if  it  were,  oouM  she 
accomplish  it 

In  your  conversation  with  the  yonnsr  person, 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  generalixe  religion.  Re- 
ligion  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  whidi 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meanings, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  diserepandet. 
It  may  release  a  man  from  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity;  it  may  set  him 
loose  frx>m  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choice  between  the  '  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,' 
of  the,  sceptical  poet  Since  life  and  immortali^ 
have  been  brou|rht  to  Kjjfht  by  the  Gospel,  a 
general  religion  is  no  religion  at  alL  His  must 
be  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jeeos 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be 
saved,  you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  too  lon^ 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinotiva  peon- 
liarities  of  our  fkith.  Other  notions  wifl  ooeupy 
the  space  which'  you  leave  vacant  O !  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  he  will  hereaftsr 
mix  these  early  imbibed  feelings,  and  seiitimeBl% 
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And  principlMi  with  hi*  other  sweet  aesootatioDe, 
bit  other  pleasing  recollections  of  the  Ternal 
aeason  of  life ;  cherished  imaees  1  which  the 
matured  mind  is  fond  of  retracing,  and  which 
•omBiaQly  remain  vivid  when  meet  others  have 
fkded,  or  are  obliterated. 

Fancy  not  that  these  acqaisitions  and  porsaits 
will  blight  the  opening  bads  of  youthful  gayety ; 
that  they  will  check  ms  vivacity,  0r  obstruct  his 
amiable  cheerfulness.  The  ingenuous  unvitia- 
ted  mind  is  never  so  happy  as  when  in  a  state 
of  virtuous  exertion,  as  when  engaged  about 
some  object  to  which  it  must  look  up ;  something 
which,  kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
something  which  excites  the  ambition  of  lift 
inr  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  reoom- 
mended  will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand ;  his  horizon  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in. 
fellectual  eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
whole  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
expatiate.  To  know  that  he  is  formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
eborten  his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac- 
ooantaUe  being  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
kjiow  that  *  God  ts*  will  raise  his  thoughts  and 
desires  to  all  that  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, — to 
know  that  *God  is  the  rewarder  of  all  Uiem  that 
seek  Him,*  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of 
Christian  duty ; — ^to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
in  which  Grod  will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
his  preparation  for  that  day. 

Ab  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge,  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of  awful 
inouisition  he  must  stand  unconnected,  single, 
naked !  It  is  not  the  best  attachments  he  may 
have  fbrmed,  the  most  valuable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
stand  him  any  stead.  He  must  therefore  join 
them  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention; — 
he  must  not  seek  them  as  something  on  which 
to  lean,  as  something  with  which  to  share  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
ooocern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belonging 
to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  part^ 
however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
own  personal,  individual,  accountableness.  The 
union  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  to  the 
division  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
we  may  be  most  useful  among  bodies  of  men ; 
in  the  pfreat  judgment  we  must  stand  alone. 
We  assist  them  here,  but  they  cannot  answer 
for  us  hereafter. 

From  his  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  let 
him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be  judged ; 
and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in  his  mind 
between  the  worldly  morality  which  he  may 
korn  from  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dis- 
cover there,  ho  cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
iew  random  good  actions,  decorous  and  inolTen- 
sive  manners,  the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of 


fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuabk. 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of  vir- 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
ceeds only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fruit 

After  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions,  seconded  hj  the  most  fervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  sucoessfully  prosecuted,  command 
success ;  yet  what  a  snppiert  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fairest  hopes,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  Even  if,  through  the  pre- 
valence  of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  malignity  of  his  corruptions, 
the  barbarous  son  sAevId  disappoint  the  best 
founded  hopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  consolation  would  it  afford  you,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father !  The  severest  evil — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  severe-— is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourselves.  Though 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  from  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  more 
tolerable. 

But  let  us  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 
prospects  for  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
hopes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  Grod  has  put  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
hope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  re-for- 
mation of  the  British  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously  appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most 
effectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourse. 
Religious  education,  with  God*s  blessing  upon 
it,  which  everv  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fsil  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  conse- 
quence, which  must  determine  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
we  {KMsess  in  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre* 
sido  over  our  public  and  private  seminaries, 
why  need  we  despair  7  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  grafted  on  the  sub- 
stantial stock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  caoable ;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  the  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteousness'  are  tronsplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  moment, 
when,  having  cast  your  crown  at  the  foot  of  the 
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eternal  throne,  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  your  own  cpnduct,  and,  as  far  aa 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  your  oiSspring. 
Think  of  the  multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example 
and  instruction  have,  through  his  grace,  contri- 


buted  to  bring  hither !  Think  what  it  will  le, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  amidst 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — Uiink  of  beinr 
able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Father,  *  Behold,  I 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me  !* 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  Soundne98  in  Judgment^  and  Contiatency  in 

Conduct* 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  tMgs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
shall  honour  these  pag^s  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted.  But  as  religion  is  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  and  niore  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
■ome  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  religion ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness!  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting;  to  those  inte« 
resting  characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respects 
ful  counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn< 
ing  dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  tho  world,  stifle  the 
new.born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly lo  avow  it. 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly begun.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
change  has  been  effected  in  your  heart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
vourable alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Be 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  your  sentiments.  Religion  is  an  in- 
terior concern.  Try  yourselves,  prove  your- 
selves, examine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  counsel  of  wise,  established,  sober  Chris- 
tians. Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know- 
ledge,  and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  you  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  tho  same 
leal  with  which  you  set  out    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said, '  Ye  did  run  well— what  hinder- 
ed you  V  You  ran  too  fast ;  your  speed  ex> 
hausted  your  strength ;  you  had  not  counted  the 
cost 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feveriah 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  for  a 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  a 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  n>- 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress ;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  support  which  will  carry  you  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat :  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  coarse ; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progress  quickens  the  pace , 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  more 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it  And  though,  in 
your  further  advance,  you  may  imagine  your 
self  not  so  near  as  you  did  when  you  fiivt  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case ;  you  have  a  lower 
opinion  of  your  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
unworthiness.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet  seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  *  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !* 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopes 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  only 
lost  ah  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not  only  became  deserters,  but  went  over 
to  the  enemy's  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
presumption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  ground 
for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it  If  yon 
advance,  you  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  own 
salvation ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  brmg  upon  your- 
selves a  fearful  condemnation.  Self-abasement, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre. 
servatives  for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  particularlx 
press  on  the  imnortant  class  we  are  now  takiof 
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Ihe  liberty  to  addreas  ^<  i$  the  cultivation  cf  a 
99mnd  judgmenL  Of  all  persons  religious  per. 
aons  are  most  boand  to  cultivate  this  precious 
Realty.  We  see  bow  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi- 
ritual labours  of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in 
■tirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forget  this  exhortation: — *  7Ae  Lord 
give  thee  a  right  under$tanding  in  dU  thing$  P 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
*  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment,''  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re- 
peats  the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  ooher  minded*  These  admonitions 
acquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  conai. 
dered,  tiuit  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding ardency  of  temper,  and  of  leal  without 
e  parallel.  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  self-confidence,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance  of  a  oound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  are  of  little  worth,  so  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Adgment,  with  the  aid  of  6od*s  Spirit,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  word,  is  the  balance  in 
which  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portions of  our  duties,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved ;  for  it  keeps  not  only  the 
talents  in  just  subordination,  but  the  principles 
m  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi- 
ence  to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
strains irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor- 
reols  impetuosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it 
;>hecks  it  without  diminishing  leal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
has  had  the  renown  of  all  his  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  due  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  the  previous  appliQatkm  of  this 
weighty  epithet-^HX  iudicioos. 

Judgment  is  so  &r  from  being  a  cooler  of 
zeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  elTeet 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
will  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by  a  cool 
bead. 

We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive, 
ly,  because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
giil;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  us,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
warns  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
'<  leads  to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against  spe- 
oulative  errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
duct. He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
is  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  is  fashion- 
Ue ;  neither  does  be,  if  it  be  innocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  is, 
in  short,  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  requires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  ^nxI  done,  by  his  se- 
lection of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
it  All  things  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimants  which  present  them- 
selves, and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

AboTo  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en. 
able  yon  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consibtknct, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  the  want  of  which  makes 
some  really  reli^ous  persons  not  a  little  vulnera- 
ble. It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that  *  there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.'  So  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of  intention 
is  not  always  attended  by  propriety  in  the  ece- 
cution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as  to 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discrmlit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whose 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  more  consistently 
with  their  avowed  views,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whose  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  loftier  standard,  they  will  prefer  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  discrepancies,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figure, 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — Consistency 
is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united  and 
brou|fht  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  is 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delity sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censured,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
the  careless.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  can- 
not despise  it 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whole. 
Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system :  not  an  action  of  Ihe  life  that  is 
not  gorerned  by  it;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
whi<3i  does  not  partake  of  its  spirit  It  is  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em- 
ployments.— There  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  less  displaj  ^  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  hear* 
will  have  found  out  its  own  corruptions. 

By  the  continual  exercise  of  the  judgment 
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and  mn  habitual  aim  at  consiateocy,  th«  Chris- 
tian, though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  lees  subject  to  the  ebollitions  of  zeal,  as  well 
as  to  the  languors  of  its  decay.  Thus,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  the  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heiart,  the  religion  is  become 
equable,  regular,  consistent 

There  never  was  but  one  yisible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
his  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  perfect  example 
in  his  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  tor  us 
by  his  death— in  Hm  alone  was  judgment  with- 
out any  shadow  of  error,  consielency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per- 
fbctions  none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  humanity. 


On  Novel  OpinioM  in  Rdigion. 

Ajiomo  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  in- 
novating age,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
religion  should  come  in  ^r  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 


torting  the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Grospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itself.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
is  fearlessly  controverted :  its  sanctity  is  no  se- 
curity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  fi>r  the  proftssed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  compoeed  of  difl 
ferent  elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  opposers,  bat  by  the  professed  and  seal- 
ous  friends  of  Christianity; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  rormer  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
once  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends ;  by 
Christians  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Genuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modern 
invention ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  nnto  yon,*  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
preciated,  is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 

Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  superannuated  thing,  which  wants 
repairing ;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
wants  filling  up ;  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
whose  excrescences  want  lopping ;  nor  a  defbc- 
tive  thing,  whoee  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  ; 
nor  an  erroneous  thing,  whose  errors  must  be 
ffxpunged. 


But  to  do  these  maleoontents  justice,  they  &m 
not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  contented 
to  expose  the  defects  of  an  existing  systeOt 
without  prtividing  a  remedy.  This  restoration, 
this  purifying,  this  repairing,  this  expunging, 
this  lopping,  this  graiUng,  this  perfecting,  they 
have  actually  and  gratuitously  taken  into  theii 
own  hands,  with  a  view  either  to  improve  the 
old  religion,  or,  as  their  progress  rather  threat 
ens,  to  prodoce  a  new  one ;  while  the  champions 
of  the  antiquated  sjrstem  all  agree  that  *  the  M 
is  better.* 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  were 
not  theq,  perhaps  many  of  the  present  age  are 
not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  the  tmth, 
errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls  short  of  it ;  nay, 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  morediffienlt 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  de* 
sire  of  overturning  established  truths,  of  bein|^ 
wiser  than  the  wiMom  of  God,  of  being  more 
perfect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejecting 
all  opinions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  die. 
tempered  fancies ;  together  with  the  temptatkm 
of  being  considered  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
school,— which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionites,  the 
Cerinthians,  the  Mareionites,  and  various  other 
sects ;  and  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  to 


system  of  the  new  secession. — Many  are  dis-    introduce  successive  heresies  into  the  church  of 


Christ 

Of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned — those 
who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  novel  re- 
ligion, though  they  are  the  very  antipodee  of 
each  other,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whlrH 
has  wandered  most  widely  from  the  truth. 
Soylla  has  it  wrecks  as  well  as  Cbarybdie. 
Though  each  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  safety 
is  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  desire  of  mutual  reces- 
sion, they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  ap. 
proaehing  to  each  other,  if  not  of  finallv  meet- 
ing, than  either  intended  or  believed  at  nrst  set* 
ting  out 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  consoling  of 
all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which  the  great 
hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — rejected  as  false, 
and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopt* 
ing  it  to  be  a  substitute  fur  virtuous  practice. 
We  hear  one  community  spoken  of  by  Its  pro. 
fessors  as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  all 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  rstieiMi/tly.  It  is 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by^  rational 
religion  is  meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  beinffs,  no  cnurcn  on  earth  has  a 
fairer  claim  to  the  appellation  than  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  ration^  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son  in  examining  and  weighing  the  evidences 
of  Christianity;  and,  having  dearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  they  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doctrines. 
It  is  rational  to  believe  that  we  are  apoetatee 
from  our  original  brightness ;  not  only  because 
we  perceive  it  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  in 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  conscious  of  its  weak 
ness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  that  is 
strong ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  thai 
1  rock  IS  Christ  Our  church  is  a  rational  ohurehi 
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Air  it  IB  sober  without  cdldneM,  and  animated 
without  enthnaiasm.  Its  service  unites  the  af- 
ftetions  of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  it  teaeiies  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding'  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  biesMd  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  ftr  from 
using  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  fyr  neglecting 
▼irtootts  practice,  that  it  draws  from  thence  new 
moiives,  new  sanctions,  new  enconragemente. 
It  teaches  that  without  aheddin^  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
is  no  satration  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  mystoriee  in  our  religion ; 
bot  the  same  reason  which  employed  ite  best 
energies  in  proving  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God  must  be  adored  now, 
and  will  be  fully  understood  hereafter.  The  le. 
ptimate  members  of  the  church,  for  she  has,  it 
IS  to  be  feared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur- 
prised  that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
should  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
snered  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  humility ;  which  tA«y  consider,  what- 
ever others  do,  as  a  grand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion.  They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  wlmt 
manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart ;  bot  they  know  that  it  docs  operate,  be- 
cause it  produces  that  change  of  heart  which 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
vitel  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  who  have  sufficient  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  (hey  fervently  implore ;  assist- 
ance without  which  they,  who  think  they  stand, 
may  finally  fall 

These  humble  dependante  on  IKvine  grace 
come  at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi- 
lenee  in  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  ftr  from 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  eccentri- 
city  of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preserves  them  from  each  while  it  afibrds  them 
'  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.' 

Put  while  we  put  in  the  fkir  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel- 
•ence.  Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
some  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human, 
of  course  imperfbct ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  guard 
vs  against  the  folly  of  such  a  pompous  assurop. 
tion  to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
assumes  the  appellation  of  infaUiUe  itself,  bot 
gives  it  also  to  ite  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
to  a  being  certain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  ^ell  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  best 
societies  of  separatisto.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
church  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fence 
of  an  esteblishment  An  enclosure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
society  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
say,  to  be  secured  from  the  introduction  of  new, 
dogmas,  as  well  as  to  be  preserved  in  our  long 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  endrcleii 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experimente  of 
new  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno'» 
vators.  Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  mass 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collecto  and 
prayers,  eo  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instence  un- 
happily  degenerate  in  doctrine,  (tie  desk  will 
still  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed deserve  the  name  of  the  eHaUUhment  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  but  as  being 
built  on  the  roundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospe^ 
on  the  doctrines  teught  by  prophete  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the  more 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opinions  but  lit. 
tie  of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  littie  of 
holinees ;  much  of  faith-— a  disproportioned  and 
unproductive  faith— but  littie  of  repentence. 
These  grand  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  suh- 
stance  of  Christianity, — ^thep e  joint  essentials^ 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  mvariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  effec- 
tually, are  now  considered  as  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection. 

We  are  very  far  fWim  the  injustice  of  accu8> 
in^  those  who  propagate  doctrines  which  are 
evidently  unscripturaU  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
ftaliy  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  on  ihme  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  fbr 
practical  preaching,  bot  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  moat 
flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  ^st  understood  and  most  success- 
fully practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
sterted  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  fl^quentiy  the  suggestion  of 
fancifhl  and  roisteken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  sue 
cessfully  employs  the  vUum9  as  the  corruptors 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fVuitlese 
device  to  make  them  his  a^ente  for  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity, 
prompte  the  more  virtuous  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  spiritual  misehieft.  Moral  men  are  his 
selected  instrumente  fbr  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  Tmsc  moral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  that  God  would 
**  establish,  strengthen,  settie  them.**  These 
terms,  which  indeed  are  not  sjnonymes,  but 
shades  ^— these  terms,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake, 
weaken,  unsettie.  One  pin  in  the  old  system  is 
pulled  out  aAer  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent  fkbrlc,  if  ite  security  depended  on  them, 
would  ftU  to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
has  shown  us  in  the  character  of  his  vacillatiof 
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son  Reuben,  bow  deetractive  instability  is  of  ex- 
cellence. 

We  are  assored  that  the  change  in  these  ever 
▼arying  theories  are  so  frequent,  that  to  oonfbte 
them  would  be  as  difficalt  as  unnecessary ;  for 
that  which  by  some  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  girtB-  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
animadvert  on  some  existing  evil  most  be  as 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  he  must 

*  Catch  eR  it  fkll  Um  Cynthia  of  the  miaate.* 

If  in  religions  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  once  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish 
every  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individual  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunse  into  the  unlatbom- 
able  ocean  of  discovery,  wiUiout  compass  or  rud- 
der,  there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  land ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
variation,  that  these  last  begin  by  differing  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
they  come  to  difier  from  themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a  k^id 
of  spiritual  democracy,  ao  overturning  system; 
an  aversion  to  whatever  is  established ;  a  con- 
tempt of  authority ;  an  impatience  of  sat>ordi- 
nation,  a  thirst  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  differ- 
ence,  that  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  self-government,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  see  any  thing  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  best  painted  the 
characters  of  Englishmen,  said,  *In  England 
any  monster  will  make  (be  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
unnatural  birth  in  an  animal,  will  aflbrd  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
sure. We  have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
for  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  blas- 
phemy; y«l  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  eqnds, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
eertainty.  The  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
nis  claims  to. inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
cases,  who  frequentiy  pays  litUe  attention  to  the 


established  physician,  is  sure  to  be  attracted  by 
any  new  nostrum  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
irregular  prescriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  more 
conndence  in  proportion  to  the  reputed  violence 
of  his  catholicon ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  profbssor. 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  from 
the  personal  character  of  our  new  emptries  in 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  life,  had  not 
altogether  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking of  new  modelling  a  chnreh.  It  is  true, 
that  *the  erudition  of  a  (common)  Christian 
man*  is  not  required  to  be  very  profound,  but 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  should  be 
something  more  than  moderate. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  little 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Christian 
tmth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re- 
formers by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  modelled.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  eagle- 
eyed  sifters  and  examiners  of  Christian  truth, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  rubbish  under 
which  it  ny  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de- 
fbcts  have  been  detected,  pointed  out,  rectified, 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his 
renowned  challenge  at  PaoPs  Cross,  or  in  hu 
celebrated  Apology  fbr  the  Church  of^ England? 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  purified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  the 
establishment,  in  his  immortal  writings  on  €cele- 
noitieal  pditVy  and  on  juH\fioatwn7  Would 
they  have  eluded  the  observation  and  correction 
of  Archbbhop  Usher,  that  prodigy  of  erudition  7 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning  where 
there  is  little  enlightened  piety;  but  in  these 
glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  was  only  a 
seoondaiy  excellence.    Various  and  profound  v 
were  their  acquirements,  they  were  conscien 
tiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  ana 
confirming   the    scaroelv  established  church 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifioes  they  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  believe ;  that 
they  would  have  suflbred  the  most  cruel  tor* 
tnres,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornaments  and 
then  martyrs  T— *  liiere  were  giants  in  those 
days :'  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound  divines  and  eminent 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  '/men  of  stature 
also' — ^would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  reflection 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
acute  indaffators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  naif  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  s^ 
oular  pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  secu- 
Ur  habits,  should  be  reserved  the  honour  of 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  imperfections 
ftom  which  perhaps  410  human  institution  is 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,  but    fundamental 
misohieft,  aflboting  the  very  vitals  of  our  raU- 
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pKUkf  If  these  evils  really  exist,  if  the^  indeed 
Mcaped  the  penetration,  eladed  the  vigilance, 
and  mocked  the  wisdom  of  those  mighty  cham- 
pions, then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  is  saying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideots, 
Yoliuitarily  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneoos  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  bat  in 
which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
onl^  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  .to  have 
anticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
he  inveighs  against  that  which  declared  that 

*  T%e  Ten  CommandnuniM  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Church  P 

The  CoryphcBus  of  the  doctrine  of  fiiith,  in 
contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 
u  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
seeses  so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con. 
founds  and  destroys  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  works  only 
are  Uught,  faith  is  lost'  *  But  if  nothincr  but 
faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.''    Again : 

*  I^  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us 
have  no  anxiety  about  good  actions ;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
please.  It  is  true,'  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  faith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
also  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  justi- 
fied, does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that  it  ^orketh  by  love.^  Again : 
'  You  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
justifies,  yet  that  faith  uone  is  not  Bofl!lcient' 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
sequences. The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un. 
happily  not  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Christ  than  by  all  other  means  that 
ever  were  devised.  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
although  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
finite power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
from  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  administered  into  an  open  door 
to  tl\at  licentiousness  which  it  is  its  special  de- 
sign, its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
ceived on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  conse- 
quences, to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  smcere  desire  after  Divine  truth ; 
if,  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
to  bend  the  strait  line  tiU  it  fits  their  own  cr6ok- 
ed  opinions;  if  they  are  determined  to  make  be- 
tween them  a  conformity  which  they  do  noifindy 
hey  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  it  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
the  ground- work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
are  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
as  tenacious  of^error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
victions were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
were  truth,  yet  the  persuasion  of  error  is  not 
likel    to  be  so  lastin|r.    As  no  error  can  be  so  | 


irresistible  as  a  known  truth,  it  cannot  long 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it.  lie  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  finding  it  not  to  go^  as  we  say, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  aban- 
doned. Whether  the  pride  of  not  going  back, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful. — Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  era- 
brace  it ;  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop. 
Uon  of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it  The  ques- 
tion, to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doetn 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whelher  it 
be  of  God.'  li 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  ma^  yet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  doe  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain^ 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  beAire  they  were  ua- 
happily  led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary  of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  observances , 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes  :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  its  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreak  out :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
uS\  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  stage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis. 
tence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  the 
frigid  mey  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
proached by  the  Uireatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes. 

At  aiiother  period  when  the  church  is  begin 
uing  to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favour 
ite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  bis 
sxe,  burning  where  he  oould  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  he  could  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — The 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  non 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete. 
riorates  truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  ai 
the  process  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  become 
so  bewildered,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
every  new  advance  in  heresy  is  a  fresh  step  to> 
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wanL  *vath.  Advantage  U  made  even  of  their 
prejudicea,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  they  are  made  to  be- 
lieve ifl  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbelief. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden bounds ;  by  endeavouring  to  explain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
anbvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serre,  they  in- 
volve  themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un- 
dertake to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like 
the  seraphim,  *■  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  V  'Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill.informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  the^ 
remind  those  of  better  judgment  of  certain  ani* 
mals,  who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  the  surftce  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  de- 
feats.his  own  cause,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  though 
wo  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  indention,  the 
Neapolitan  atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num- 
ber to  be  a  match  for  the  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infi. 
delity.  The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  thai  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini's  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
singular  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  there 
was  no  Grod,  by  stating  the  general  idea  of  God. 
He  strangely  fancied  uiat  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  nis  ez- 
utence !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.  A 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  God  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfec- 
tions !  Let  the  delirious  metaphysics  of  modern 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  will 
also  argue  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  forget- 
fnlness.* 

We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of 
our  religion ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be  sent  back 
to  our  first  rudiments.  We  should  imitate  the 
^ainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  doctrines  are  few,  but  of 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  metaphyiiieal  atheist, 
•ee  BIr.  Saurin^s  sermon  on '  Tbe  deep  ibiags  of  God.* 


importance  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal !  W« 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  by  thia 
unerring  guide,  and  not  by  the  puUuIations  of 
our  own  visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  sent 
back  to  elementary  principles.  We  need  not 
even  think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  directed 
by  that  familiar  summary,  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  the 
articles  comprised  in,  and  enclosed  by,  that  safo 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  our 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  beggarly 
elements.  Even  the  way-faring  man  cannot 
stray  while  he  is  contonted  to  keep  close  within 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  simple 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  God  ;*  for  to  believe  in 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  believe 
in  His  existonce,  we  must  also  believe  in  His 
attributes.  His  promises,  His  threatenings.  His 
Son,  His  word.  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  in  those 
attributes  especially  which  harmoniously  meet 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  the 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  peace 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son  ,  those  promises 
which  are  eternal  lifo  to  as  many  as  keep  his 
commandmente ;  those  threatenings  which  say 
to  the  ungodly,  *  Depart  from  me  I  never  knew 
you  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extensive 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy^ whatever  comes  within  its  reach ;  but  a 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  matter, 
ma^  be  conveyed  to  any  distenoe,  and  infect  the 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  him  from  whose  eruption  it  was  taken. 
*  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hand, 
for  they  have  destroyed  thy  law  V 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  opi- 
nions,  which  constitutes  the  most  malignant 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  not 
propagated,  hurto  none  but  him  who  holds  it 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  is  surely 
no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
proverbial  for  ite  credulity  and  love  of  novelty ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re- 
formed, sifled,  and  purified,  beyond  the  example 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  found 
ed  on  a  rock,  whose  sUbility  neither  storms  can 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beauty  of  ite 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  ite  height  fully  appre- 
hended by  our  short  sight !  Christianity  then 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplexities  of 
metephysics,  nor  the  industry  of  new  die* 
coverers.  "Fhis  brief  title  of  the  Bible— Thb 
Word  of  God— excludes  the  censures  of  all  ca- 
villers, annihilates  the  emendations  of  all  critics ! 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  oom- 
ipunity.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  own 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  dic- 
Uted  by  a  censorious  spirit    But  it  may  be  said« 
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wbb  was  not  ctelled  apon  for  any  sach  imperti- 
nent an  iniad?ersions.  The  probability  of  such  a 
reproof  makes  her  feel  herself  obli{^  to  account 
Ibr  the  liberty  she  has  taken. 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  into 
her  former  writings,  need  not  be  reminded,  that 
she  has  throush  life,  in  a  considerable  degrree, 
thoQjfh  not  exclusively,  devoted  her  humbie  ta. 
lents  to  the  service  of  her  own  sex ;  and  has 
oonscientioasly,  though  feebly^  laboured  to  be 
useful  to  their  best  interests  in  every  way  she 
oooid  devise.  She  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  right,  and  they 
have  had  the  goodness  to  bear  with  her  when 
she  has  reminded  them  of  any  aberrations  from 
that  pursuit 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
their  credit  and  their  welfare  has  by  no  means 
invested  her  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the 
present  painful  occasion,  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  consistent  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to 
overlook  a  circumstance  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  foelin|^  of  re- 
gret in  many  minds,  to  bear,  in  a  recent  instance, 
of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of  consideration, 
from  that  reserve  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristics  of  their  sex,  and  so  naturally 
appendant  to  their  own  respectable  characters 
and  situation  in  life. — Thev  appear  not  only  to 
have  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  tenets  of 
the  seceding  school,  but  to  labour  very  assidu- 
oosly  for  their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems, 
not  only  followers,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve- 
ral  departments  of  the  government  of  the  se- 
ceding party. 

Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
liveliness  of  imagination,  form  a  most  interest. 
ing  part  in  the  composition  of  an  amiable  i^o- 
man ;  but  the  qualities  which  adorn,  are  also 
the  qualities  which  mislead.  The  very  attrac 
tions  which  cause  them  to  please,  msy  become 
snares.  If  not  carefully  directed,  they  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  conduct  They  lead  their  pos- 
sessor more  widely  astray  than  is  commonly  the 
case  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  pleas- 
ing  powers. 

That  providential  economy  which  has  clearly 
determined  that  women  were  bom  to  share  with 
men  the  duties  of  private  life,  has  as  dearly  de- 
monstrated,  that  they  were  not  born  to  divide 
with  them  in  its  public  administration.  If,  then, 
they  were  not  intended  to  command  armies  in 
war,  nor  to  direct  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate 
in  the  senate,  or  debate  at  the  bar — doubtless 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of 
relig  ion,  to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new  church, 
nor  to  invent  dogmas  to  controvert  an  old  one ; 
nor  to  be  professors  of  proselytism,  nor  wrangling 
polemics,  nor  oondaetors  of  controversy,  nor 
settlers  of  disputes — disputes  which  will  continue 
to  be  agitated  as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads 
and  proud  hearts ;  as  long  as  they  possess  vanity 
or  curiosity,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love 
of  opposition ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
a  thirst  after  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  their 
subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defeat  their 
providential  destination  7    why  desert  their  pro- 


per  sphere,  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be. 
nefit,  to  please,  even  to  shine  at  least  as  stars  of 
the  tecond  magnitude?  Why  fly  from  theit 
prescribed  orlut  ?  Why  roam  in  useless  and 
eccentric  wandering, 

*  And,  eonet-lUn,  rush  lawless  tlvoogh  tbe  void, 

and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonished  with 
their  folse  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  disregarded 
and  forgotten  7 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be  among 
the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  to  any  purpose  which  they 
believed  to  be  improper ;  yet  ttey  require  to  be 
told,  that  neither  should  their  talents  be  exerted 
to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  sednotion ;  that  they 
should  not  bo  employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 
shake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the 
steadiness  of  persons  who,  without  their  endow- 
ments, are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
obeervations  will  produce  any  effect  on  those 
who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea,  without 
a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom— happy  would 
she  be,  if  they  might  become  the  means  of  pre- 
serving one  inexperienced  female  from  the  pe- 
rils to  which  novelty,  curiosity,  and  pressing  in- 
vitation too  easily  allure.  Tne  sure  preserva- 
tives from  this  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu 
mility  and  self^distrust,  to  keep  dear  of  the  very 
threshold  of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 
for  all  the  subsequent  ones  are  easy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 
that  *  when  she  would  inherit  the  blessing,  she 
may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 
tboQgh  SM  may  seek  it  carefUIly  with  tears.* 


lU  effecU  ef  ike  late  Seeeesian, 

Amoiio  the  evils  to  which  the  late  secession 
has  contributed,  those  we  are  about  to  mention 
are  of  no  light  nature.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken, 
ing  a  desire  of  departing  from  received  opinions, 
in  certain  young  persons,  who  may  be  designat. 
ed  by  the  name  of  premature  instructors.  It  has 
increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who 
are  not  favourable  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
for  indiscriminately  dassing  together  men  of 
different  views,  cnaraoters,  and  principles.— 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  hss  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity. 
We  shall  mention  these  e&cts  in  their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 
than  is  committed  by  those  who  habitually 
speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  feult,  as  a  small 
pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  error  which  is  so  generally  adopted, 
and  so  carelessly  overlooked.  It  finds  its  way 
into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 
every  individual  of  the  species.  There^  is  not 
only  tbe  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 
of  learning,  of  talents,  but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  familiarity  with  Scriptare  an  nnhal 
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owod  toaching  of  the  aaored  ark,  not  as  former- 
ly by  sceptics  and  scoffets  only,  bat  by  persons 
professing,  and  we  believe  intending  to  be  reli. 
gious,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becoming  too  com- 
mon. This,  lilse  many  other  of  oar  offences, 
has  its  fbandation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvioas  that 
an  anwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa- 
tience to  teach,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptaous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
povincial  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  glasses  and  Inter- 
pretations, and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  *  tak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *  silly  women*  but  silly 
girls.    Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
bo^an  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to^  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
ranee;  instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know- 
ledge  by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, —  | 
without  consulting  able  ministers — without  tak- 
ing  this  straight  and  obvioas  road,—- on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.    Instead  of  looking  to  the  experi- 
enced and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  them,  thus  inverting  the  Apo8tle*s 
observation — for  they  *  when  for  the  time  they 
seek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  fimt  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.*    If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  to  learn ;  all 
will  be  teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
jumps  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  of 
himself,  starts  up  at  once  a  fall-grown  divine ; 
--the  novice  seixes  the  profes8or*s  chair,  erects 
himself  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  without  thoobgy.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood,  and  worse  applied, 
he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neignbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
self,  sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on  a 
course  of  observation  on  what  their  precursors 
have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not  with  de- 
vout  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiosi^ ;  they  look 
out  for  passages  written  in  a  different  conneo- 
tion,  and  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  produce  not  consecutive 
reasoning,  that  they  do  not  establish  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrines.  How  should  they? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  one, 
or  to  establteh  the  other.  They  bring  together 
propositions  which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
ibquire  different  proofs,  and  then  triumph  in  the  I 


supposed  opposition  of  what  was  never  inteiid«d 
to  agree. 

*  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angels  ftar  to  tread.' 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  Though  Holy 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was  not 
given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  *  written  for  our 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it  was  given  not 
to  be  pertly  scrutiniaed,  but  to  be  '  inwardly  di- 
gested  ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  coi^. 
ceits,  but  *  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.*  It 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  which 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  up- 
on as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  his- 
lory,  and  explained  till  they  become  contradic* 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  teach 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  lef\  nothing  (or 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  own 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  obscurities  they  will 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.  The 
sun  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  to  shine 
brighter  by  the  li^ht  of  your  farthing  candle. 

JBoldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
great  evifs  of  the  present  day.  The  more  we 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  explain 
troths  till  we  come  to  deny  them.  We  may  be 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  weaving, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  security 
like  a  humble  mind ;  a  mind  always  distrusting 
Its  own  wisdom,  and  always  confiding  in  thtt 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instructor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  7  Why  not 
look  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  disputed 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  7  Why  not  in 
their  little  parties  turn  their  attention  to  practi- 
cal points,  rather  than  to  speculative  niceties  t 
Why  not  cultivate  that  self  inspection  and  heart- 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  con- 
ceits that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  would  best  pre- 
serve  them  ^om  that  inflation  of  heart  which 
arises  from  he  vanity  of  some  supposed  new 
discovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  us  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  indulge 
this  audacious  curiosity ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager- 
ness for  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invitation  for 
ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphWe  allotted  to 
our  imperfect  human  condition.  Its  incitements 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  unprofitable,  because  im- 
penetrable mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  slops.  It 
teaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to 
know,— that  we  are  fallen  creatures.  It  shows 
what  wo  ought  to  heliete  in  order  to  our  being 
rescued  from  tbis  state  of  apostacy.  It  instructs 
us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  Jo  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God,  which  by  sin  we 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  open 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  oflers 
God*s  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  effinstuaL  In 
short,  it  reveals  all  that  as  probationary  beings 
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we  sfaoold  deiire  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  expects  as  to  make  a  praotieal  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  bwer 
ranks,  an  as e  of  rebnke  und  blasphemy  >  and 
what  is  so  likely  to  aogmeat  the  popular  nostili- 
ty  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  established 
charch,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
see  some  of  its  min*sters  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
at  Another  7 — when  they,  see  them  actoaUy  re- 
noancinff  it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
vystem  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
amongst  the  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her 
divines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake?  Will  not  the  loose  and 
careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impietv, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  m 
her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — ^when  they 
see  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  7 
— >for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed — will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
such  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
are  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false  7 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  withmt  the  least  intention  of  doing 
so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  comers,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
now  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
front  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
osed  to  fi»ar,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
feared  7 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  no  religion  best  of  all, — 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
order,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  means  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiefs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
vices,  into  contempt ;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous all  that  is  good  7  Yet,  from  such  men, 
such  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish- 
ment less  than  those  we  have  been  contemplat- 
mg.  How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to- 
tally different  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
edly,  contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  I — when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributing  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  are  la- 
bouring to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do- 
4ng  the  worse  deed ;  for  the  factitious  assailants 
of  the  churdi  injure  those  alone  who  were  in- 
jured before ;  for,  by  the  grossnoss  of  their  at- 


tacks, thcjT  shook  all  who  are  not  totally  given 
up  to  impiety;  while,  in  the  present  instance, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security*  of 
these  religious  dogmatists. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — those 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrqsting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — ^will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  bat  to  keep  him  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  see  that  com- 
mon  sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  cireumstanoe 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  <m  which  it  is  founded,  from  sus- 
picion, increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in* 
volved  in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  leal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  and  more  substantial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  important 
points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  does 
not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor  does  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them. — ^There  are  both  rational 
and  orUiodox  communities  in  our  own  country 
but  our  holding  some  opinions  in  common  witn 
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thenn,  neither  makes  ai  adopt  those  opinions 
which  we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  thoee  who 
profeiis  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were 
rigrht.  Why,  then,  sbonld  not  the  case  be  the 
same  in  our  own  ohnreh  f 

This  lumpin^^  system  is  not  a  litUe  hard  on 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine^  It  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  faithfol  pastor,  when  his  auditors, 
who  haye  jast  been  hearing  him  speak  the  words 
of  troth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  controTersial  pamphlet  they  take  np,  coup- 
led with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd. 
It  is  hard  that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
demeanor,  should  be  draggfed  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
shudders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  characters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distingubhin^  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
the  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fknatio, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro> 
versy.  Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  uncharitableness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  ?  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  other 
subjects  belter  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise? *Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,'  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself  Dot 
■hall  the  word  of 'the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,*  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 
puny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  represents 
by  the  most  contemptible  insect  ? 

.  Bu^  although,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defended,  the 
Christian  controvertist  never  engages  in  offen- 
sive  war.  He  does  not  fight  &t  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  iL  Rivalry  is  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage  in  civil  war.  Yoahave  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  provoke  each  other  to  Move, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  Let  both 
sides  rejoice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
ttonsi  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  in 
all.*  If  there  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a 
mighty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor- 
dial co-operation  ?  Let  roe  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet. 

The  Douglas  and  tlie  Vvtty  both  together, 
Were  oonlldent  against  a  world  in  arms. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  not 
the  most  successful  champion  who  may  have 
given  most  falls  to  his  adversary ;  but  he  who 
has  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own 
epiriL    And  he  will  be  found,  in  the  great  and 


tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  the 
most  valiant  sodier  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  who  baa 
been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  who  shall  have  brought  most  glory 
to  Grod,  and  most  soul,  to  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make,  the 
Holy  Scripture  our  standard  ofjudging,  as  well 
as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  as  of  faith, 
of  brotherly  kindness  as  well  as  of  orthodoxy; 
— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  constant 
arbiter  of  our  debates,  as  well  as  the  professed 
rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothiog  with 
warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemns.  AH 
differences  of  opinion  in  which  God  has  not  set  to 
His  seal  that  it  is  false,  should  be  treated  with 
candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  own 
^purged  eyes*  the  universal  medium  of  clear 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  eeeing 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.  Want  of 
charity  is  probably  no  lees  a  faidt  than  the  one 
we  majr  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  does  not  that  blindness 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  de* 
ficiency  in  candour  which  widens  the  difference  ? 
To  profess  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neither 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief ;  ought  not  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  are 
equally  candidates  fur  heaven.  In  that  abode 
of  perfect  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  our 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difiference  in  opinion  on  pmnts  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  decla- 
ratory sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  pnK 
nounoed,  is  surely  no  ground  for  the  triumph 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  nor 
for  supercilious  contempt  in  those  who  reject 
them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  place  of  essentials  T  while  per- 
haps by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  essentials 
are  not  always  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  at 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  unkind  perti* 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  diff*erenoe  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  earn- 
est  in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controver- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vital 
religion ;  who  oppose  without  belief^  and  defend 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  most  popular,  or 
moat  profitable  7 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  God 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest^Tbe  culti- 
vation of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sanc- 
tify the  temper,  that  we  should  fbrgive  and 
overlook  those  inferior  matters  in  others,  which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  views 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perha|)r 
permitted  for  mutual  advantage ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  in  ac- 
tion, than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  By  the  consent  and  recipro- 
cal operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindness, 
we  shall  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  where 
all  will  be  of  one  mind  as  well  as  one  heart 
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where  charitj  will  have  its  fbll  cpiunimmation, 
and  forbearance  its  fall  reward.       " 

Let  UB  then  prepare  oarselves,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  one  for  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now,  as  He  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  for  aaiimosity,  or  nnkind- 
ness  towards  his  fellow  Christians.  A  cordial 
agreement  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  6os> 
pel  has  annexed  salvation,  should  swallow  up 
all  the  present  petty,  but  dividinjf  distinctions. 
•^Coold  this  most  desirable  object  be  accom. 
plished,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovatieo 
of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder,  See  how  thae  Christians 
hoe  one  another  I 

On  the  Exertiont  of  Pious  Ladies, 

m 

We  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do  with 
a  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
is  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  ven- 
ture to  touch  on  certain  delicate  points  which 
afleot  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
avoid  aU  eccentricity  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice ;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereafter  creep  in,  the  very  consequence,  per- 
hape,  of  that  increasing  and  inestimable  bless, 
ingt  religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tions  against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  allude 
are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
essentially  advancing  its  cause.— Their  ser- 
vices are  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
vertence,  their  value  should  ever  be  diminbhed. 
We  are  too  often  led  to  complain  of  defidtndes 
in  religion ;  we  are  now  to  speak— not  of  its  ex- 
cess, for  we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing — ^but 
rather  to  guard  the  truly  pious  arainst  the  pes- 
sibility  of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
arise,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who 
haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
for  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
portion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
in  the  admiration  of  that  world  where  they 
flatter  and  shine. — The  others  patiently  wait 
for  theirs  in  that  single  sentence,  *  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.*    Yet  thouffh  it  is 

Sinful  to  say  a  syllable  which  might  look 
;e  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend- 
ed, may  we  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
but  of  friendly  intimation  7 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent  abroad 
by  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  noble  exer- 
tions of  religious  charity,  bo  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in* some  measure,  upon  the  im- 
perioos  course  of  domestic  hfe,  upon  those  pleas- 
mg  and  sacred  duties  for'which  homk  is  a  name 
so  dear  7  Msy  they  not  be  so  exhausted  by  ex- 
ternal concerns,  that  they  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  the  retired 
exercises  of  the  closet  All  business,  even  re- 
ligious business,  is  apt  to  'produce  a  hurry  and 

\ou  IL  2  6 


bostie  in  the  mind,  and  an^agitation  in  the 
spirits,  which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualification  for 
personal  improvement  *  My  mother's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la- 
mentation of  the  ancient  church.  They  bad 
engaged  her  in  labours  and  difficulties  which 
she  feared  had  in  some  measure  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  was 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  foet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
not  only  the  complete  oonipatHnlity^  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
abrcad,  and  to  oarselves  and  families  at  home ; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding 
a  zeal,  which  we  forvently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some- 
what rogralated.         i 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  is  or 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful, 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural' 
fondness  for  bustle^  an  animal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  laboura 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  though 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  ms 
zeal  of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-^ing, 
assistsd  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  tiie  act  is  undoubtedly 
right 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
In  some  truly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  mudi  an 
evil  100  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  eviL  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
sober  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion, even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  btBtween  God  and  their 
own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  fVom  suspecting  the  secret  communion  with 
their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  be  visible 
in  producing  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  which 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa 
rade,  it  effects  no  publicity.    It  is  enough  for 
his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa* 
ilther,  who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  them  with 
an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  foar 
of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  acting  for 
his  praise;— the  excessive  applause  and  com- 
mendation of  their  Christian  friends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  be  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teaches 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do  not 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  to  be  too- 
much  elated  with  doing  what  is  right 
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Bat  there  are^igher  motives  fw  the  iiee  of 
discreet  reserve  ia  the  Christian's,  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  character. 
However  pure  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  have  their 
good  evil  spoken  of.  They  must  be  scrupulous- 
Iv  cautious  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
the  cause  dearest  to  their  affections.  Pious  per- 
sons  cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  offence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro- 
fession itself.  But  if  they  should  hereafter  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  thev  are 
looking  out ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  round 
where  it  is  sedulously  sought,  Christianity  would 
suffer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp-sighted 
observers,  who  are  keenly  on  the  watch  fiir  any 
thln^  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  through  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 

Sound  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  with 
B  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  the^  can  detect  no 
substantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
foible;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  trl. 
umphantly  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
ia  white  and  pure. 

This,  b^  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fact  but  of  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  thev  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  for  the  best  Christians,  that 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors ;  and  the  know- 
le4ge  that  they  are  watched  will  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them- 
selves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  7 
God  forbid !  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
amon^  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servants  of 
our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  *  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.*  Ladies, 
whose  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un- 
skilled in  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught ;  who  disdain 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of 
Christian  charity,  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage, at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  waUxers,  are 
the  best  cateehistt ;  whose  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whose  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditation ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  Grod ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odotv  of  sanctity, 
ahed  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
mend those  valuable  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tune, rank,  nor  any  temporal  advantages  hafiB 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vain  pursuits, 
whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangerous 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votaries 
of  pleasure.  We  cannot  but  admire,  that  all 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idle 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  than 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religiout  and  rebgious  or  useful 
charities. 

I^  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  the 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  esta- 
blished proprieties,  and  prescribed  decorums, 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  safe- 
guard, as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sex ;  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinions;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  directors 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  if  they  diverted  to  public 
purposes,  the  talents  given  them  for  the  more 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  useful 
offices  of  private  life;  if  the^  attempted  to  dear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  had  receded,  for  fear  of  *  darken- 
ing counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  commandments 
as^  antiquated — new-modelling  the  one  and  re-  <> 
scindiog  the  other  without  ceremony ;  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  right  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  de- 
cide upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend;  if  the^  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mis- 
leading  theories,  and,  like  the  apostate  Gala- 
tians,  *  removed  fVom  Him  that  called  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel  ;*  if  all 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  they  would 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  we  should  pity 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  should 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for  the  one,  or 
excuse  uie  other.    It  has  been  brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause 
we  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  their  being  modest  and 
silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.    They  do  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or  the  ill- 
employed — they  do  not  attend  to  hear  the  idlo 
news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  hear  *  good 
news  from  a  far  country,' — news,  which  the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hoar, — not  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
HiShristianity  to  the  extremiliee  of  the  globe, — to 
hear  that 

*  All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light  ;*— 


To  hear 

*  Ttax  esstem  Java  to  the  fhrtbevt  west. 
And  Etiiiopia  siveadfl  abroad  the  head. 
And  worabipal* 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  ftu- 
ditors,  with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own 
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wmeh  crowd  Um  rewyrt  of  pleasure.— Here,  they 
ttre  the  peaoefol  liateaere ;  there,  thej  are  the 
busy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
passive  recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  en- 
tertainers,  bat  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  among 
the  worldly  censares  one  of  these  classes  ?  who, 
mxDong  the  prejudiced  does  not  censore  the 
other?      j^ 

So  mncfflir  the  difierenoe  iii  the  ati  ;  let  us 
examine  the  difforeoce  in  point  of  Itms  ;  for,  as 
in  oar  pleasurable  pursaiCs,  the  consomption  of 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
made,  forms  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can- 
not  be  thought  unfhir  to  compare  the  two  classes 
on  this  ground* 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preserva- 
tion  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
other  than  the  m^  strenuous  advocate  fbr  dis- 
sipation can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in* 
equality  of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  must 
settle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta^ 

NOL 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  ^Ycn  up  by  the 
one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  uncount- 
ed hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  anti^m)cial  crowds  of  turbulent 
pleasure — spent,  we  will  not  say  in  the  midm^ 
parties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  seeson  of  those  amusements.  The  mid- 
night  hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
express  laU  reveUing.*-Bot  from  the  present 
inversion  of  hours,  that  woald  give  an  idea  not 
only  of  dolness  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  also 
rather  designate  the  hour  when  oompeny  met, 
than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the 
time  which  cUud  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is 
now  that  of  commencing  it  And  it  is  scarcely 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  heritable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
hours  after  the  others  retarn  fbom  the  scene  of 
their  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  one  case,  no 
neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
corruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
homo. 

To  tarn  from  the  metropoliB  to  the  provinces. 
Compare  the  little  absences  from  home  of  la- 
dies who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de- 
sertion of  another  dass,  not  of  home  only,  bat 
of  country ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully 
guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  ocmfess,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much  a  little 
9xcess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in- 
^  creased,  is  increasing,  and  ouffht  to  be  dimi- 
*  nished  ;*  and  truly  happy  shoud  we  be,  if  the 
oen  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted, 

against  the  greatsr  excess. 

»         e         *         s        e        e 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
energies,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direction. 
They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing 
on  the  late  revolution.    All  the  energies  of 


France,  whether  in  seieaee,  talent,  wit,  or  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  for  the  esta. 
blishroent  of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  hope  this  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  thert.  In  the 
general  assault  some  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
this  country;  but  here  a  counter-attack  was 
made.  *  Michael  and  his  anoels  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed.*—*  The 
accuser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down.' 

Afterwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener 
gy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre 
yious  contempt  of  reli^on  had  led  the  way,  pro 
jected  the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ac- 
complished them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
verance in  every  species  of  political  and  mora) 
misehie£  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
calling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labourb  were  per- 
haps more  energetic,  because  *hi8  time  was 
short.*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter 
attack  on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same 
powerful  energies,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  condi- 
tioDf  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent, 
but  of  the  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feeL* 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  exert- 
ing the  energies  of  countries  and  oommanities. 
They  have  been  exerted  under  different  situa- 
tions by  different  characters,  and  to  opposite 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  re. 
markably  exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
where  ener^  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  enthusiaslB  abroad, 
all  acting  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa- 
gan Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  re- 
sembling  theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
departure  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  simpli- 
city, the  sacrifice  of  which  "would  ill  repay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance, 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. If  some  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
period  are  its  errors,  others  are  its  glory.  It  is 
cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinfbl  world,  to  have  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
yielding  not  only  beautjr,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honoor  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al- 
lude to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  almost  (her 
sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he- 
roism. Unprotected  and  alone,  she  dared  lo 
venture  into  scenes  that  would  appil  the  stoutest 
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heart,  and  wliich  the  single  principle  alone  ^y 
which  she  was  actuated  toold  have  sustained 
hers.  With  true  Christian  courage,  she  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
tnd  crime,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
*  the  guage  of  misery,'  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, or  philoeophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro- 
phet*s  den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  less 
savage  beings.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebellious  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  liow  to  as- 
sist these  most  desperate  and  forlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  be  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a^welLdigested  plan  for  their  religions  in- 
struction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
inefficaeious,  without  correcting  xnveterately 
bad  habits.  Together  With  a  row  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tuted a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  hsd  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught  The  lips  that  had  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  tauffht  to  praise  Him ;  the  bands  hitherto 
employed  in  theft  were  employed  in  honest  la- 
bour. Infants,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
bom  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
fh>m  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducting them  changed  its  face.  The  loathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  but  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 
^  Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
■in.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  I  Dis- 
tant  places  have  caught  ^e  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  already  Imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
some  of  our  great  towns,  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

May  wo  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
observing,  that  ladies  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  respects, 
the  example  of  the  fbmales  of  the  society  to 
which  this  distinguished  lady  belongs ; — ^giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  they  nave  time ; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

*  Among  these  Mrs.  SteiDkopff  staods  la  the  first 
ank. 


snatched  from  vain  and  frivolous  purposes,  am 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  same 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 

High  Profeision  and  Negligent  Pnicttce. 

THSaK  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  whiol 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  |^n  that  is 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposff  to  Mieve, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  instanot 
produces  its  usual  efieet  upon  the  lips.  But  if 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  age  of  mueh 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  aekuowledged  this 
is^  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  nilse  pro- 
fession, or,  at  best,  in  many  professors,  more 
external  show  than  inward  piety — a  religion 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinions, 
than  by  much  devotedness  of  neart  and  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  of 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is  the 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  under- 
taken to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  are 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  This  same 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  ^rowu  of  error  in  religion — that  it  it 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  vast  increase.  As  there  is 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  religious 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expected  a 
larger  proportbn  of  error  t 

We  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
another  class  of  Christians,  whose  inleotiona, 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their  charity  is 
narrow,  and  their  information  smalL  We  will 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Phraseologists. 
These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  believe 
tlie  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  only 
one  half  of  it  They  stand  quite  in  opposition 
to  the  nsefbl  and  laborious  class  whom  we  last 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  vir* 
tuous  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearers, 
but  indifferent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers  for 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  more 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  them. 

Their  relijpfion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual gossiping,  than  in  holiness  of  life.  They 
diligently  look  out  after  the  faults  of  others,  but 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — ^They  accuse 
of  being  legal,  those  who  act  more  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  points 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  Judgment  of  the 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  in 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  with 
God. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  conversation 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  and 
more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better  taste. 
Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  zsal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness;  sentiments  of  pi- 
ety, conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  found  in 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  They 
make  no  allowance  for  the  difierenoe  of  edoosr 
tion,  habits,  and  society:  all  must  have  one 
standard  of  language,  and  that  standard  is  their 
own 
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'Ev&a  if,  on  some  points,  you  hold  nearly  the 
Mime  sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ; 
if  yoa  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  Ian- 
9^g^  you  are  in  danger  of  having  your  prin- 
ciplea  suspected.  By  your  proficiency  or  de- 
Qlension  in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
tiiey  take  the  gnage  of  your  re1i|;ion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  tall  of  your  spintual  thermome- 
lor.  The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
tians indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  bv  lead- 
ing them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be- 
tween religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  thev  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
ligious intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
sisterhood;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  the  character  of  the  stranger  may  prove  to 
be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
things,  but  things  themselves. 

If  the  pbraseologists  meet  with  a  weH-dispos. 
ed  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
dor,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  but 
*  does  she  pray  extempore  7*  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
herself  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
sirable proficiency.  *  Will  she  tell  her  experi- 
ence 7* — These  interrogations  are  made  without 
regard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
aiVaid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
desty which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
feelings.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
of  it. 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion  7 
Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongesr  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity 7  God  forbid  !  But  surely  we  may  dis- 
approve the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hafaowed  fiinailnrity;  we  may  disapprove  of 
their  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserve  and  se- 
riousness, as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  we 
may  object  to  eertain  equivocal  feelings  being 
made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion ;  feelings  to 
which  those  who  have  them  net  may  pretend ; 
which  those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com- 
municate, befi>re  they  have  acquired  a  strength, 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  more 
decuive ;  we  may  blame  such  injudicious  ques- 
tions to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
cant  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli- 
ffion — some  mysterioas  charm,  which  is  too 
high  for  lier  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
out  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
piety;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
grace  at  all, — the  starting-poet  and  the  goal  are 
<ine  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  conse- 
quences probably  follows :  she  either  falls  into 
tfaeir  peeufiar  views,  or  she  is  driven  to  seek 


wiser  counsellors,  or  is  led  by  the  hopelessness 
of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  are  so  far  from 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  *  the  day 
of  small  things,'  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad- 
vance short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  discuss  ia 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  much 
above  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of  their  having  entered  in  at  *  the 
strait  gate'  which  leads  to  it  If  it  cost  as  fbw 
sacrifices,  and  required  as' little  diligenee,  as 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fi^ht,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself, 
— are  imperatives  not  quits  so  easily  or  so  gene- 
rally obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  narrow  way'  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Selfknowledge,  self- 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
undoubttng  confidence  and  exulting  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  oa 
religious  subjects,  though  Christian  duties,  are 
loss  unequivocal  marks  of  improvement,  than 
whether  we  love  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  God.  A  growth  in  can- 
dour, in  charity,  in  kindness  and  forbearance, 
in  meekness  and  seifdistrast,  will  be  the  proba- 
ble  consequence  of  a  close  examinatton  into  our 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 
•  To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  crodit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  glory  of  that  God  whom  it 
may  be  Me  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufliciently,  if  it  be 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  his 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  grossness  of  adu- 
lation ;  between  affection  and  worship ;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
engagements ;  since  it  feels  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervals  of  pleasure ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portant object  to  enquire  what  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  professed  object 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  turn  for 
books;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  &ey  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading  ?  There  is  much  valuable 
literature  which  oecupies  an  intermediate  spaee 
between  strictly  religious  and  frothy  books. 
History,  well-choeen  travels,  select  biographical 
works,  furnish  not  only  harmless  but  nrofitaUe 
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raadin^.  The  ttady  of  theie  would  improve 
their  views;  and  by  expanding  their  minds,  Tar- 
nish them  with  topics  of  general  conversation 
and  usefal  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
charitj  by  letting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  reoeiv- 
ing  knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  general  Mterature  roust  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  fills  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  by  hij^her  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  these  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivateid  intellect  It 
has  but  few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished  by  new  ones. — ^Reading,  such  as  we  pre- 
sume  to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  lo  the  most  tri- 
fling wajs  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialcffues 
ever  written  would  afibrd  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  thsir  country,  are  frequently, 
and  perhaps  earerly,  inquiring  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  village,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
sedly religions,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
souls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent  trifling,  thmr  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  oheer- 
fblnesB  and  candour.  Every  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  tlie  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates  itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
*  Spectator*  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian* of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,*  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realising 
those  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Sueh 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  s  snug  secret 
which  lies  unmolested  in  their  own  heart.    Such 


books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  deduct 
ing  any  Uiing  from  their  stock  of  piety,  except 
perhaos  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  wouU 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  thus 
turn  their  waste  moments  to  some  profit  Be  it 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  much 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  that 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  object 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  stran- 
ger not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  appUeo 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  proscription, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards  finds  it  means 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhape  more  frequently 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  inju- 
dicious language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  than 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religion  itselC 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  species  of 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  supicion, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  still  an  inferior 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  who 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  eon- 
tent  to  soffit  ;  a  persecution  which  touches  not 
the  life  but  the  fame  :  but  this  aflTects  only  Chris- 
tians of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are 
considering ;  persons  who  do  not  df  aw  on  them 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  superiority  in 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  esteem 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  was 
with  the  master,  so  it  must  be  with  the  servant 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  SMn  them 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  pbraseologists  is 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacrifices 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  for  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind ;  it  consists  in  terms 
rather  than  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  m 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  occasion% 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir 
cumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but  probably 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chiL 
dren  of  pious  persons  are  not,  in  general,  piously 
educated.  We  have  known  too  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  char  jj^e. 

Though  a  ^ood  man's  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doin^,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  sometimes  found 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is,  we 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhape  not  exclusively, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  with  some 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  2o  pre- 
pare the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to 
eradicate  the  weeds ;  believing  that  education  is 
of  little  use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God*s  own  time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good, 
God  is  the  giver :  but  we  know,  also,  that  the 
ripening  suns,  and  the  ffracious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heaven, 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  to  invigorate  the  plant,  to  fUl  the  ear 
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d»  npan  tho  gnin,  and  thus,  witiioQt  SDpened- 
iiifr,  to  reward  and  bless  the  laiioars  of  the  eulti- 


AurieuUr  Confe9$Um. 

Thxre  are  certain  topies  which  are  almost  too 

rioos  to  be  overlooked  in  an  nndertaking  of 
nature,  and  are  yet  almost  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  apoo. 

Though  we  are  ftr  from  thinking  anrienlar 
eonfession  the  worst  part  of  another  church,  jret 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introdooed  into  our  own, 
especially  ^nder  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
■re  aboot  to  aHude.  There  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cnttira- 
tion,  who  hare  introduced,  what  we  mlffht  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
-~To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  nJse  eonBdence.  Under  the  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  olritaiuing 
oomfbrt,  they  propose  to  them  doubto  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  diacloee  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi- 
cas fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  bettor 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowl  v  afibctation  of  appear- 
ing  to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  onhap- 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest  These  nmcifbl  afflictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  after  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend,  appeared  to  be  removed, 
are  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  thoogh  the  penitent 
had  gone  away  from  the  first  oonnssor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
foctly  right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  mm  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safoty  but  dan- 
gler. If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  fomaltf  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
mged  divine  f  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe ;  there  confossion  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief and  not  admiration  be  wanted ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  be  sought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  token  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptetion  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  1%  vanity,  because  they  go  away 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  exultetion.  To  ego- 
ism, because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subjeet 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  jvad  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 

*  La  Due  ds  la  Roehefoueanlt. 


always  turn  it  to  the  best  aooodnt,  has  howevaT 
given  a  sound  caution,  fit>m  which  communi- 
cative young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson . 
Never  talk  of  youndf^  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  qualities.' 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
aiders  that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  will  allow  the  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  bodily  physician.  Now  if  a 
patient  must,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  his 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to.  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  and  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor^ 
*  An  iptorpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  7*  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  midne  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  us 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  the 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti* 
fioial,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  formed 
on  a  misoonception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confossing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
pofitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the  intention 
is  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  vmrmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
ta^  is  reoiprooal.  The  doubtmg  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks;  while  the  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  ite  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interehange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward :  '  Tliey  that 
foared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His 
name.' 


Unff^/UdbU  R§ading» 

Wb  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  lifo  which  is 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haunto  of 
public  dissipation  t  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievou^—we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  proba- 
tionary  being-- time  that  precious  talent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasnree  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  in  frivolous  divenions  abroad,  the  efi*ect  on 
the  state  of  the  mind  is  not  very  dissimilar 
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The  diiFerence  betwoeD  private  ezoen  and  pab. 
lie  intozicatioD,  ia  not  very  material  aa  to  its 
effecta  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
liea  in  the  example  and  the  expenaea ;  for  the 
mind  ia  nearly  aa  much  unfitted  for  aober  datiea 
by  the  one,  aa  by  the  other. 

It  ia  the  aame  principle  which  influencea  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
purauer  of  public  diasipation :  only  iCa  operation 
la  different  in  different  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  aeeka  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
bustling  crowd ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien- 
atea  her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  ia  the  imagina. 
tion  which  is  acted  upon;  in  the  other,  the 
aenaes.  In  one  aense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
aasa  ia  the  worst ;  becanae  it  wraps  itaelf  op  in 
ita  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
repoeea  on^ta  anperior  sobriety ;  ibr,  if  the  api. 
riiB  are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  aink  into  a  more  periloua  indolence. 
The  acenes  acted  over  by  the  ima^rination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  othera,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In- 
stances, however,  are  not  rare,  m  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
catea,  that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
ia  readily  granted.  Many  worka  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  aafety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  auch  aa  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themaelvea,  relaxea  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  diaaolvea  the  heart 
which  wanta  fortifying,  atira  the  imagination 
which  wanta  quieting,  irritatea  the  paaaiona 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifiea  for  active  virtuea,  and  for  spi- 
ritual exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  aoioh 
reading  ia  a  ailent,  mining  miachief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  asaault  on  the  mind,  ia  made,  aa  io  the  in- 
atancea  previoualy  noticed,  yet  the  conatant  ha- 
bit  performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy';  it 
producea  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  leaa  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  reatramta,  which 
had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  aevere 
terms,  for  quoting  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
^-B  book,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modeat  lady  had 
done  so  improper  a  thinp^  aa  to  read,  she  ahould 
not  do  ao  immodest  a  thmg  aa  to  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  adducsd  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  leaa  acrupulooa. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the  aame  time  waa 
tempted  to  aend  for  Rou8seau*a  Heloiae.  A  very 
little  progreaa  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  waa  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having 
read  it,  could  ahe  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  qoeationed. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curioaity ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  aeen 
lying  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
ahocked  at  the  alighteat  imputation  on  the  deli- 


cacy of  their  minda,  or  the  aempnlooanest  of 
their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  the 
single  article  of  time :  It  ia,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  aaaert,  that  if  the  houra  spent  by  tJw 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless  pe 
rusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  probably, 
for  exceed  in  number  those  spent  by  the  gay  in 
more  ostensible  and  public  diaaipation.    Nay 
we  are  almoat  tempted  to  aay,  that  if,  to  the  ac- 
count of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  added 
the  hours  spent  by  both  classes  in  acta  of  devo. 
tion  and  aerioua  reading,  perhapa  the  total  ag- 
gregate  would  be  exceeded  in  number  by  the 
hours  thrown  away  in  the  retirement  of  idle 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earneat  on  this  subject,  from 
being  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  evince 
beyond  any  perauasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may  be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.  Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fictitioua  writings,  not  a 
fow  are  there  in  the  English,  and  atill  more  and 
worse  in  the  French  and  German  schools,  in 
which  the  intrigue  between  the  already  married 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  means  so  appa* 
reotly  innocent,  and  conducted  so  gradually, 
and  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
eaoape  detection.  Vicious  scenes  are  artfully 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principlea  are 
silently,  but  systematically  undermioed,  till  the 
imagination,  that  notoriooa  corrupter  of  the 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work  of  de- 
struction.  Such  faacinating  qualities  are  lavish- 
ed on  the  seducer,  and  auch  attractive  graeea  on 
the  aeducad,  that  the  imagea  indulged  with  de- 
light by  the  fancy,  carry  on  the  reader  imper- 
ceptibly to  a  point  which  ia  not  aofiir  (rom  their 
indul^noe  in  the  act  aa  aome  imagine.  Such 
soothmg  apologiea  for  an  amiable  weakness,  that 
is,  in  plain  Engliah,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  beginato  think  her  judgment  iaconvincedt 
as  well  aa  her  inclination  gratified ;  and  the  pol- 
luted mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of  all  othera, 
the  least  willing,  and  the  least  aUe,  to  resist 
practical  crime,  ia  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the 
satyriat  of  political  vicea. 

That  iM<  to  be  comipC  is  the  fhaoie. 

Thua  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibition 
aa  any  in  the  decalogue,  ia  aoflened  down  into  a 
pardonable' weakneaa.  The  atabbing  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  barbarona 
deaertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  still  deep, 
er  wound  given  to  the  grown  up  daughters,  is 
reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irresisti- 
bleness  of  the  temptation  ia  ahameleasly,  but  too 
successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  eflbet,  almost  exclusively,  of 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  soothing 
pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we  could,  were 
it  prudent,  produce  actual  instances  of  this 
breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abandonment 
of  all  the  proprietiea,  and  all  the  duties  of  lifo ; 
and  it  ia  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  known 
instances  to  which  allnaion  ia  here  made,  othera 
might  be  adduced  aa  having  imbibed  from  the 
aame  aources  the  rudiments  of  moral  misery, 
which  has  alarmingly  swelled  the  recent  list  of 
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diYorce*,  and  thus  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  circulating  library  is  no  onfreqaent  road 
to  IK>ctor's  Cocnmoaa. 

There  are  distinctiona  and  gradatione  main- 
tained by  the  sqoanderera  of  time  in  their  sere, 
ral  ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difference.  Many  who  would  torn 
with  contempt  fW>m  the  card-table,  think  little 
of  giving  days  and  nighta  to  these  pemieiooa, 
or,  at  bMt,  unimproving  fictione-*an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  Tolumee 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  bat,  as  we  have 
observed,  ofun  leave  impressions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa- 
tions to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt  I  But 
it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
strain  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  considerable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
aoch  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
and  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen- 
tie  a  censure  7  Even  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  is  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
consume  must  exceedingly  deduct  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
some studies. 

And  this  is  not  all — ^We  hear  passages,  not 
the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet:  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
nngratefuliy  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 
gave  them. — But  n-om  the  same  ^r  lipe,  we 
pear  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Ci>wper 
and  of  Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in- 
nocent and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry.— The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
strains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind- 
ed  parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daughters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  unfrequently  intr«luce,aspart  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charles's  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
some  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know;  and  the  vice  in. this  case  being  some- 
what 'refined  through  certain  strainers,'  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindicatiodof  this  remiss- 
ness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
their  parents'  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  is  not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
cious inr.ocence,  a  year  gained?  May  not,  with- 
in that  period,  the  nascent  libertinism  be  check- 
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ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  pur 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a. 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead 
as  an  apology  for  their  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent  1 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  this 
praetice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  fiithers,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hoars,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  tM 
house,  and  walking  by  t&  way,  rising  up,  and 
lying  down  V 


J%e  Borderer§, 

RsLioioiv,  and  the  world,  used  formerly  to  be 
considered  as  two  different  regions,  siiuated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  sel- 
dom maintained  much  unnecessary  intercourse. 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity  of  the  other;  which,  in  its  turn,  kept 
aloof  fVom  a  communication  which  it  feared 
might  contaminate  its  own  parity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasiondly  passed  during  any  short  interval    ^ 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or   ' 
of  kindness ;  oflSoes  whiob,  neverthelesst  produc- 
ed at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seiied 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  civil, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
BO  perfiiotly  well-bred,  as  to  !»  desirous  of  keep- 
ing well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  present  in- 
dulgenoe  tempts  on  the  left,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  present  good,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  .  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of  ae- 
commodating  all  diflforences  between  the  belli- 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantages  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  en|[aging  talent, 
of  seeming  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficultjr  arises  when  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories 
together ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  lose  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  absent.  With 
the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly shake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  tfaough  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 
censure. 

When  with  the  religious  colony,  the;  tenderly 
lament  the  necessity  imposed  oi  Miem  of  being 
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obligwl  to  EBiociate  so  much  with  neigrhboura 
from  whom,  they  oonfesi,  there  ie  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  is  something 
to  be  ^red ;  but,  as  they  are  quite  tare  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  great  danger^— They  regret,  that  as  they 
must  Eve  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
•ttaoh,  a^oid  aidopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac« 
ticoe,  doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
some  places  of  diversion,  ibr  which,  indeed,  they 
profoss  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  be  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.' 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
ioiniog  their  enemies ;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing  them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
ofaaritably  hoping  th^  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasing.    As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 

Suires,  the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
le  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa- 
cility  in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
the  Apostle's  ininnction,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode, 
ration  be  known  unto  all  men.' — They  sorupu- 
Jously  avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely ;  and  the 
pride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  wiO  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be. 
^ond  the  usual  geographical  degree ;  an  amus- 


a  little  Incongrnons  to  hear  the  language  of  000 
of  the  countries  spoken,  even  with  a  strong  ac- 
cent, by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  o£er. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperament, 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  daty 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  sparer 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  not 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  personal  omamentt 
if  habite  of  luxury,  did  not  swallow  up  their 
money,  ebariCy  vrould  have  it  Charity  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  eontinoe  their  present  course, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pro- 
gress, the  land-marks  of  separation  between 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  bo  lost,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  limitatioiw 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  fteqnentl^  been  regretted  that  an  an&i- 
cable  accommodation  between  the  adverse  par 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
fbrenee  of  this  intermediate  region.  But  when- 
ever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  always 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  been 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  about  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demands 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa- 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  made 
where  one  side  expecte  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
where  the  other  has  so  much  that  must  be  part- 
ed  with.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  Uierefbre  most  likely  to 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  y«i 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alliances 
are  fVeoaently  contraoted  between  individuals 
of  the  hortile  countries,  but  on  tbtj  unequal 
terms;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
pflurty  fVom  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  oonw 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerfhl  music,  splendid  ban- 
ners, and  gay  attractions  of  the  other ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequentiy  happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  diey  learnt  in  their 
father's  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore^ 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  wnkdy 
aUianee$  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 


ing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  [  small  territory  over  the  great  one ;  an  event 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat    Their  intentions    which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 


however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movemente  are  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be- 
hind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friends ; 
and  troth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con- 
sequence is  not  unnatural;  for  to  those  who 
must  do  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to 


the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulous 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- 
ner of  treating  a  serious  subject  We  acknow- 
ledge  the  charge;  we  bow  to  the  correction: 
confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew^  how  to  ap- 
preach  this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  without  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fhct,  between  allegory  and 
true  history.  We  fblt  an  almost  sinful  reluo- 
tance  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re- 
volting to  those  pleasing  characters  who  have 
shown  some  dtsposition  to  religion,  who  love  ite 


loolr  like  other  people.    It  does,  however,  seem  |  disciples,  without  having  courage  to  imitate 
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fhein^— -Bat  real  ooiic«ni  for  their  best  interests 
will  not  allow  those  who  assome  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  etand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
■eqaences. 

Ferhape  yoor  creed  is  not  very  erroneons. 
Fk'obaA>ly  the  rectitude  Of  your  religions  friends, 
whoee  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  yoor  fashionable  friends,  who  *eare  for  none 
of  these  things,'  have  preserved  yon  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
society  of  the  piooshas  kept  year  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in*- 
denmified  you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  repntaUe  to  say 
with  one  party,  *  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way ;'  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
yon  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  yon  had  flat- 
tered yourself  you  should  have  Jbund  it. 

To  you  the  wtrld  is  by  &r  the  most  formi- 
dable foe  of  the  triple  allianoe,  of  the  three  con- 
federated enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
war  against  the  souL  We  have  presumed  that 
opinions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldUness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
woRij>  is  the  grand  *  beresiaroh.  There  are 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
ef  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  folse.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger, or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  dootrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  with  them  would  be  going  Mt  of 
Ae  way :  while  to  those  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practioes,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the  ikults  of  oondsot  the  eRors  m 
speculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangi- 
ble offences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion set  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perUs  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
— «  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief^  but  as  it  eontradiots  tlie  maxims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates.-— 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  preeeut  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  s^ch  as  are 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it  They  are  governed  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  (Sod.*  They  are  influenced  by 
its  qpinions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements ;  they  foar  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  preseribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
iense  and  good  taste  in  question ;  lest  withdraw- 
ing from  its  practices  should  bring  on  them  the 


imputation  of  narrowness  or  enthusiasm.  '  lo 
short,  they  go  with  'the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi* 
tion  accommodated  to  them  by  temperament 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world's  side 
Before  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-    Before  the  as 
saolt  is  made,  tnere  is  a  mutual  good  under 
standing,  a  silent  connivance  between  the  be 
siegers  and  the  besieged.    As   soon   as    the 
trenches  are  opened,  this  disposition  to  parley 
and  to  submit  u  nearly  the  same  act. 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  reli- 
^ious  societv,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  expressed 
in  it  By  tnat  introduction  you  seemed  not  un- 
desirous  of  ranging  yourself  partly  on  that  side. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rest 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment* 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  <^  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
heart,  whose  olgect,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  okser  to  the  ||[oal,  yet,  if  they 
oome  short  of  it  foil  of  the  prize  as  completely 
as  those  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater  : 
and,  if  we  oome  short  of  heaven,  whether  wa 
lose  it  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

ThoM  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  asso 
oiate  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers ; 
they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividiukl ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin ;  for, 
though  multitudes  may  sive  countenance  to 
vour  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you 
hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled  course 
of  their  own — ^who  are  hurried  to  and  fto  bv 
every  breath  of  custom — whom  feshion  leadeth 
withersoever  it  listeth.  The  persons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  you,  though  confident, 
are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  their  foars  seldom  lie  on  the  same 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
practical  errors ;  these  they  soften  down  and 
treat  with  complacency;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weak- 
nesses  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every 
excess  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
palliated:  *  Why  did  God  give  us  both  the  dis 
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poBitioa  and  the  means  to  indulge  it,  if  indnl- 
gence  were  a  sin?*  There  ia  hut  one  ezceas 
they  guard  against — an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  danger, — we  mean  a  high  de- 

C  of  religion ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
)d,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  even  been 
entered  upon ! 

Be  assured,  that  whateyer  serves  to  keep  the 
heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  softened  b^  the 
smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  oaensiye  to  decency ;  but 
we  must  compare  them  together  as  equally 
drawing  away  the  heart  fVom  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  Grod.  Courteousness,  which  is  un- 
accompanied by  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis- 
eerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  exercise 
this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  Tioes, 
not  thought  disreputable  by  the  world,  and  who 
eT\,n  put  a  favourable  construction  on  things 
ver^  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  lose  all 
their  kindness,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  religion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
enthusiasm  presents  itself-— is  always  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  we  think  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  .you  not,  in 
this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or,  at  least, 
to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of  piety  you  ac- 
tually have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much?* 
May  not  this  fbar,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendracies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  graidually  come  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ? 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in  you :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  most  ac- 
eoi  iplished  mmd,  stands  in  the  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Bon  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  The  more  ensfaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  we  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very 
attractions,  by  your  oomplacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
priie  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  yon  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified  heart; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pious  mind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  want  of  it 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
tural or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
graces  will  be  more  estimable ;  they  will  be 


^ven  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  no 
to  be  the  best  things  yon  have.  When  you  set 
less  value  on  them  yourself  they  will  be  more 
pleasing  to  others ;  who,  though  they  wiQ  not 
estimate  them  above  their  worUi,  will  notdepre- 
date  them  below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  reasonable 
to  expect  that  Christianity  will    change    its 
character,  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
the  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  induce  yoo 
to  embrace  it    It  is  not  that  easy  and  super- 
ficial  thing  which  some  suppose,  as  requiring 
little  more  than  a  ceremonious  attendance  on 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  vida- 
tion  of  its  commands.    This  may  he  nominal, 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.    It  is  not  that 
spiritual,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  might 
establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  fbllowere,— 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  to  establish  in  your  heart    He  did  not 
miffer  diM  His  children  might  be  excused  from 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  they 
might  be  negligent    He  snfiered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hear  His  voice,  and 
give  ear  fanto  His  word.* 

If  3ron  are  dispoeed  to  think  that  what  yon 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  yoo 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your 
miscalculation;  you  will  think  the  sacrifioe  as 
small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were  worthless ; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  princi 
pie,  yet  denies  you  nothing  which,  even  now 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  disen- 
chants you  from  an  illusion,  and  gives  you  sub- 
stantial peace  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  you  of 
nothing  which  good  sense  and  sound  reason  do 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religbn  enough  to 
render  yon  occasionally  uneasy.  The  strugrgle 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  easoal 
convictions,  is  ftr  fVom  being  a  happy  state. 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di- 
versions  which  amuse,  will  not  console :  the 
prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not,  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Labour  not  to  reconcile  two  interests,  whiw, 
spite  of  yoor  endeavoors,  will  ever  remain  irre 
eoncileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  diffbrs  in 
every  thing  fW>m  the  worldly  sjrstem.  It  is  free 
fh>m  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  pur- 
suits :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealousies 
of  its  competitions;  consequently  none  of  the 
lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappointing 
results.  The  further  you  proceed  in  i\M  paths 
of  pleasantness,  the  pleasanter  they  become. 
Its  difficulties  diminbh,  its  delighU  increase. 
It  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better; 
saCtsfactionB  which  depend  not  on  human  admi- 
ration, but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great  end 
for  which  yon  were  sent  into  the  world,  vras 
already  aooomplbbed.  pontinue  not  to  act  aa 
if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  for  which  God 
gave  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  faenl 
ties,  aspiring  thoughts,  eapaoiltes  for  endleet 
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happiiMtf .  Let  not  thpee  powers  wfaieh  were 
meant  to  fit  yoa  not  only  fbr  the  societj  of  an- 
g«l8«  but  fbr  the  virion  of  God,  be  any  longer 
wasted  on  objecto  the  most  friToloos ;  on  things 
which,  at  best,  most  end  when  this  wwld  ends. 
Oh  *  renounce  parsoits,  some  of  them  below  a 


I  rational,  unsnited  to  an  aocountas»le,  and  alto^ 
j^ether  unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being !  Re- 
nounce them  fbr  obieots  more  becoming  a  can- 
didate fbr  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
liffht,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor. 
tu  spirit,  and  oommensunte  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  1^  CofTuptUm  of  Human  Nature, 

Tbb  most  original  French  writer  of  our  own 
time,  bat  who  employed  his  powerfol  talmits  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
his  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
undeniable  truth,—*  All  is  good  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hands  of  God,  all  is  corrupted  in  the  hands 
of  man.*  « 

In  his  first  porition,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Creator ;  but 
the  second  clause,  his  subsequent  spplication  of 
it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faults  are  owing  to  a  defect  in  education, 
yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  radical,  and 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 


Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he  was 
ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  education ;  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  fh>m  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  subject  of  man*s  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  necesrity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  LeC  then,  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  fallen  from  our  original 
state,  and  that  this  lapse  furnishes  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy fbr  making  a  ftw  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  do<^ine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes :  some  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
us  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
cuse to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it  iWmi  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  die  event  of  man*s 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
&tal  consequences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stances of  sin,  individusl  and  national,  i^  run- 
ning  in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 


the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In* 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone.  > 

Whj  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  crmies  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat, 
ed  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why  of 
the  ringk)  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  ?  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie- 
ty, displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi* 
nent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 
pious kings  of  Israel  <nd  of  Judah ;  while  these 
last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  followed  only 
by  too  frequent  an  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  fbr  a  successor  worse  than  themselves  T 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal 
lapse  oould  tmly  be  proved  by  transmitting  the 
record  of  those  vices,  from  which  even  the  ImUcs* 
men  were  not  exempt 

And  ae  these  aflbcting  details  unanswerab.y 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  fi>r  barren  doctrinal  information 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  these 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  shall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed !  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shaU  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish- 
ness, and  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  r 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God^s 
grace,  acting  on  tlie  study  of  the  characters  of 
Uiese  highly  eminent,  but  not  perfect  worthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption,  wrought 
for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  efleotual  repentance  and  ferveii 
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prayer,  to  which,  in  this  same  Diviiie  hiatory, 
■acn  g^aciooe  promiaea  are  made  T 

Had  the  Holy  Seriptarea  kept  oack  from  man 
the  faitbM  delineationa  of  the  illcutrloaa  oha- 
raotera  to  which  we  hn.v9  referred,  the  trath  of 
the  doetrine  in  qnealion,  though  oecaaionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
bira,  would  not  have  been  believed  ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved,  would  not  haTC  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural roan  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  to  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addreased  to  hlro. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical  difficulties. — Laying  held  on  these, 
which,  often,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
phikMopher  be  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  we  excuse  ourselvea  al- 
together fVom  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
fearfbl,  in  secret,  of  the  diaooveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  Jeft  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes ;  or 
so  lodjt  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  Grod  uniust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our- 
selves, to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  fkilinff  in  that  which  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible  7  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity^  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tving  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  he  hatea  7  , 

The  only  real  question  which  eonoems  us  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  the  statements  of  revelation  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  7  And  is 
the  doctrine  so  established,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  7  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  fewer  difficulties, 
clearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremacy.  Our  present 
disobedience  proves  that  more  fiprht  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should  reject 
then  what  we  neglect  now.^To  refuse  what  we 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes ; 
not  (or  want  of  motives,  but  of  fkith ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  those 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  aa  far  as  respecta 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  wiUiin 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
apeak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphysical  perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  objec- 
tions ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  God  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  The 
linlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  troths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looka 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
bia  own  underetanding.    The  one  lives  hdily, 


and  thus  *  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  he  eoinee  Co 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  trntlw; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  a|I 
that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apoetatiaed  from 
hia  original  chaicaoter,  and  by  it  haa  forfeited 
his  original  destination ;  that  Christ  came  into 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  afler  his  ascensioR 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  imper- 
fect. He  sent  hia  Holy  Spirit,  who  performed 
his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles  mira- 
culous powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease  there ; 
he  hka  indeed  withdrawn  his  miracolooa  gifla, 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  powerful 
operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order,-^first,  that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracioaa 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  then,  of 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philosophy  to 
entangle,or  of  will-worshippers  to  multiply  them  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
hi^h  and  holy  myaleries;  but  these  'secret 
thmgs,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  tAey  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  they  exercise 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graoss. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  listen- 
ers in  the  aialea  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salvation. 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  few 
aimple,  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
oonfesaors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  blaased 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  beoauae  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  waa  not  *  a  philosophy,  falsely  ao 
called ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  oppoai- 
tion  ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  aubaervient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause  their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto- 
nishing  powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men, 
at  whwe  feet  the  learned  world  is  atill  satiafied 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesua.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  of  all  men 
were  beat  qualified  to  have  found  iL 

l%e  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and  the 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ex 
pound  these  dootrinea,  but  they  are  equally  saved 
by  them.  In  view  of  the  aim|rfe  meana  of  aal- 
vation,  talents  lose  their  superiority,  learning  ita 
dignity,  and  power  ita  pre-eminence,  while 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  becanae 
prescribed  oonrae ;  the  wise,  and  the  diaputer 
of  thb  world,  by  dmrting  it  fall  into  ahsurditiee 
which  plain  men  eaeape ;  they  make  the  diffi- 
culties  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
leaa  mazes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doetrinee 
under  consideration  >— Let  us  believe  man  ia 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so.  Let 
08  beligre  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  even  the 
best,  since  we  learn  it  from  the  Divine  sourea. 
Let  us  fVom  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dia- 
oBder  to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  aeat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  whole  race. 
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AH  are  willingr  to  allow  that  we  are  sDbjeet  to 
frailtieB,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmities ;  facts 
compel  QS  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  ▼uJgrar.  Bat  to  rest  here  would  lead  as  to  a 
very  fiilse  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  langoagfe  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
«ad  not  a  root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend- 
ers into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  oflbnces  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ;  mur- 
der  is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in  alL 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  had 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
so  common  in  the  other ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
ous offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
kw-giver,  changed  situations  with  their  rape- 
riors,  we  should  then  have  heard  only  of  their 
imperfections,  their  infirmities,  their /rstlHes. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart  Accident  does  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  eor- 
mption,  but  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  into 
the  heart  It  was  there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
cess. Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
a^instGod  and  against  human  laws,  which  the 
hi|ph-born,  and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest  The  fre- 
quency of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  vi<^tion  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  the  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character—is  not  am- 
bition, which  knows  no  bounds— envy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— ^jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor-^ill- 
temper,  which  ie  the  tormentor  of  others— un- 
governed  anger,  which  is  murder  in  its  first 
seedj ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred  1  Again,  is  not 
sensnidtty  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  mi|[ht  have  produced  unfkir  means  to 
indulge  it^-is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  oe- 
tsniation,  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  iMds  the 
necessitous  to  fiurgery,  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  are  now  sufibring  capital  punish- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  as  thev  censure  the  faults  of  others 
loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  inci]Hent 
stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
noranoe,  of  unresisted  passion,  produce  oonse- 
luenecs  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but 
that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of  the 
taaeh  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimu- 


lated by  tha  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  our 
lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ, 
ence  between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any^ 
native  strong  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which 
has  preserved  us  ftom  such  temptations ;  to  his 
unmerited  goodpess,  which  has  placed  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  necessity 
— *  the  devil's  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  shall 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stand  by, 
I  am  hcrfier  than  thou.*  A  thorough  belief  in 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more  fbr- 
vently  to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
as  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.' 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incline  us  to  ac 
eept  it  It  is  this  gifl,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  ihakes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  wofst  Without  this  alLpowerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  the 
stake ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  ftfttened  on  the  rale 
of  indulgenoes ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work  of 
the  refivmation. 


Falee  NatUme  iff  the  IHgnUy  of  Man,  ehownfrem 
his  HelpUseneee  ana  Jjependanee. 

Man  is  not  odW  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helplesd, 
and  therefore  a  mpendant  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
praver,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect  us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safi^ty.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  Aioment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self.eofficiency  of  a  man,  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment.  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately blended,  with  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  we  shall  have  the  less  occa- 
sion to  extend  our  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  tiue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfbct  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellenoe,  is  actually  a 
sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  out 
valuing  ourselves,  but  in  a  conttnoal  feeling  of 
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our  depenoenoe  upon  God,  and  an  nnoeasing 
aim  at  oonformity  to  his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  ofiences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  *They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  enlightened !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us  I 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  Hon 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood  guiltiness,*  for  a  griev- 
ously  remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  prinei- 
fU  of  piety,  {m  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  *  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,* 
that  the  *  comfort  of  God*s  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets— himself  an  unsuccess- 
ful courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  fbelingli  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
neas. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  Grod  is  his  only  true 
Kberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge- 
neral order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  bis  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 

*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:' 

*  Come  unto  me,'  is  his  uniform  language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  olaims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  lioons  to  bestow. 
The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His  gift, 
vnd  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so  sel- 
dom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifls  were 
mere  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oflen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour— -the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thmg  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only 


acceptable  ]dea,  is -our  utter  want  of  both 
and  merit— -is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  tba 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  & 
vour,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejectioa 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happineae 
when  we  deserve  oqly  eternal  punishment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  disloy 
alty,  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  though 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we  plead  the 
privileges  of  children—- we  imptore  the  tender 
ness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  ab 
ject;  in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  servile 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  re 
ceives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  erne, 
smile  and  a  fdse  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape 
the  vexation  of  being  absoltttely  rejected ;  even 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,  is 
accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  with 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  be 
no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may  be  attend, 
ed  with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhaps, 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  or 
he  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  seaaon 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waiting 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  empk>yed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtainmg 
something  more  important ;  or,  afler  all,  he  msy 
have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to  turn  it  to  the 
profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almig)ity  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and,  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifls  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  les- 
sen His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  solicita- 
tion,  so  far  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  ravour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance :  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  consciousness 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  motive 
with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his  mak- 
ing an  application  for  more ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  even  invites  us  to  call  on  Him  for 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  Hu  past 
acts  of  goodness — *  even  mercies  which  nave 
been  ever  of  old.*  And  as  past  mercies  on  6od*8 
part,  so,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  that 
past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindranoe 
to  the  application  ol  hearty  repentance  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  ma, 
formerly  have  offe  ded  his  benefkctor,  contrives 
to  softan  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  o&nce  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  pe- 
titioner to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  be 
cries  'Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  grteX  * 

It  b  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend- 
ence on  God  is  the  only  true  safety    deoend- 
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ttiee  upon  Him,  the  only  true  freedom— fireedom 
from  doobt  and  fear,  and  sin ;  freedom  from 
bnman  deperdenee ;  above  all,  freedom  from  de- 
pendence on  ouneWea.  Ab  pardoned  rinneri, 
tliroiigh  the  redemption  wrought  for  them,  find, 
in  the  renewed  natare,  a  reatoration  to  that  dig- 
fiity  thej  bad  forfeited,  so  those  who  are  most 
destitote  of  the  dignity  which  arises  from  this 
dependence,  missinr  the  reality,  deceive  iiem- 
■elves  with  the  sha£>w. 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
tmth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  boilt, — even  he  who  does  nominally  pro- 
fess to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
▼et,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
it;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evtl  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  natore,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  its  truth— such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  cure — will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
alone  makes  prayer  efficacioos. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sos- 
supect  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  trnl^  humble,  nothinir 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  wiU' 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  nature,— as  our  not  being 
able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 

The  Migatian  of  Prayer  umvereal — Regular 
teaeone  to  be  oUervei. — The  ectplie  and  the 
Beneualiet  reject  prayer. 

Among  thtf'many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu- 
lation, to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest  The  pro- 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  •Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.^ 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportonities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  be- 
cause  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
soionsKess  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
gleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker-  *  I  know  you  not,'  most  as- 
suredly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *  know  not  God.'  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
oan  exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  bat  they 
exclude  themselves  firom  hie  fkvour. 

Vol.  II.  3  H 


Many  nearly  renoonoe  prayer,  by  aflfoeting 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also, 
unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days ,  which  they  should  fea^ 
to  do  on  Smdays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week«days  by  raisins  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday — ^which  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, let  men  talk  as  they  please,— they  dese- 
crate ihe  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
tnmed  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  thoee  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  moet  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become  lia|>le 
tooocasional  omisbn,  liable  to^inoreasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  t 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times  }— the  seasons,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  day  and  ni|ght,  seed-time  and 
harvest,— all  set  an  example  of  undeviating 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking, 
be  the  only  disorderly  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  wmlst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  Jet  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  ecafiblding,  the 
mere  mechanioal  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant vrork  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefiHe,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  most  never  loee  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  tmth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  gifl;  whatever  we  hope  u  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  aU  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doc- 
trine, which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches 
but  who  are  fkr  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity,  lliese  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoso* 
phical  liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.^— They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  '  whose  temple  is  all 
spaee ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  Him  as  &r  as  possible  fhim 
themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi- 
dential care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  in. 
terest  in  Htm.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
sjmonymons  terms.  That  the  creation  of  thn 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denjring;  but  that  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  problematical 

In  any  caset  liowever,  they  are  assured"  that  a 
of  soeh  immensi^  reqmrei  nofr  the  little. 
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nets  of  sapervtitioiiB  formi,  nor  the  petty  limi-   its  reaiity  tlum  he  doei  that  of  XenophoD's 
tatioD,  of  stated  seaBons,  and  regular  devotions;   Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Qaintilian's  Per- 


ihat  he  u  infinitely  above  attending  to  oar  paltry 
concerns,  tiioagh  he  himself  anticipated  this 
objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*He  that  offereth  me  thanks  ukl  praise,  he 
bonoureth  me.* 

One  says  As  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  iR»  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  Ood  any 
where  and  everv  where* — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  bat  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  in- 
stability, and  anfizednesB,  and  jwho  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  pra^,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  bat  oar  shuttmg  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  bat  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation* 

This,  mdeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti- 
bly confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  these  men  who 
overlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into,  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  mirades, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible— should  not  at  least  attend  to 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 


their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common  ob-  (  yet  blind  Athenians— -he,  whose  penetratmg 


servation ;  we  mean  the  conmmation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  their  avowal  of  naoral  eviW  their 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  soijts  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  natoris,  their  practical  and  pro- 
dential  maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to 
parsue,  an  interest  to  gain.  Do  not  similar 
rules,  applied  to  Christian  principles,  and  de- 
livered in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that 
oar  Divine  teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  7* 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  8  snper- 
fluous  labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  osual  discrimination, 
has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonin^^s  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king,  Agnppa,  who  *  believed  the 
prophets,*  in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  con- 
version, he  most  judicioasly  introduced  the 
Sreat  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins  and  justi- 
oation  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonisk  m  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  qnickeninff  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  u  exemplified  in  uie  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 


foct  Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer  *  he  would 
emancipate  him  from  anv  such  humbling  prac- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent worth ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu 
miliation  more  profound,  in  self-renunciation 
more  abased  7 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  oi  those  enquir- 
ing minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy, as  well  as  those  more  favoured  men  who 
saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  distant 
perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved 7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illus- 
trious spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which 
you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have 
received  firom  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the  assur- 
ance that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  troth 
afler  which  they  *  were  fooling,*  they  shoald 
find  it!  How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  afibctionate  master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright. 


mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  what  he  taught 
— ^whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded bimi— how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immortality  which  Uie  gospel 
revelation  has  brought  to  light ! — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  lifo  could  give  it:  that 
He  who  promised  immortality  coiud  bestow  it ! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation — *•  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  bavd  life ! — *  Ye 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri- 
dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  will  yok 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dommant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  faumiliatinc 
duties  of  devotion;  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal 
cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volup- 
tuous life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every  thing 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which 
makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  foels 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at 
once  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction 
is  equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decoroas  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.    He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 


•f  the  imagination;  and  would  no  more  believe  ]  abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
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ardisrly  practioe.  He  enqaires  rather  what  is 
decent  than  what  is  rig^ht,  what  will  secure  the 
faToorable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His.object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
Selfishness  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
heart.  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
everj:  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni- 
ence, or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring- 
ly trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
bat  though  this  proverning  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  irequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  ibr  the 
main-spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  apgoing  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
aubscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published*  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  jand  even  opposite 
classes,  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any  { 
he  does  them  fiivonr's  without  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with> 
out  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  eve^y  thing,  but  al« 
wars  lives  upon  its  confines. 

rrayer  enters  not  into  his  plan-i— he  has  no- 
thing to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  hlrasell^thanks- 
Siving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
B  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  ohey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respects  the 
laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  g^me,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  boUi.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
says  *  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  says  '  thou  shalt  not  covet*  might  be  ex- 
punged from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  spedc  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
oif  a  great  man ;  if  of  hb  sinfulness,  be  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newrate  calendar. 
But  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 

f  round  of  hope,  he  neither  knowa  nor  desires  to 
now.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  hs  ruffle  its  placid  flow  7 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy, 
ment  with  self-imposed  austorities  T  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 
*  So^il  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 


laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contempkto, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delighte 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  \much 
goods  are  laid  up.'  Thou  fool!  that  soul  which 
thou  wouldest  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  Uod  is  sach  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wante 
of  HioL  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  tlie 
dry^  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 

Errors  in  Prawsr,  tohieh  may  hinder  ii$  betng 
anstoeretL — T%e  proud  man's  Prayer. — 3%e 
paHeM  CkrUiian—FiBioe  Exctuet  under  the 
pretence  of  InMUty, 

Axx  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
iHiaself  7  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it.  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irrcfifularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  henas  settled  it.  If  wo  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  ite  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time  of^his  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pecte  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  ite  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection ;  for 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesbs,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  biecause  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies, mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  la 
ment  their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thou^hte.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in 
prayer,  tlian  the  devout  alleotions  excited  by 
prayer  are  to  follow  us  into  the  world.    Bust 
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ness  and  pleasare  break  in  on  our  devotions ; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  the  world  ? 

You  who  lament  Uie  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  7  How 
do  you  know  that  if  you  had  persevered  God 
mijrht  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  7  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wiadbm  fore- 
seen they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurking  behind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  vir- 
tually saying,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that 
He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  7  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  aoousation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and -angels  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He 
neither  grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not 
accnratMy  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  ^rant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
heat  things,  we  may  receive  infoior  and  nnre- 
quested  things,  as  was  the  ease  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  no- 
tice it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  pfayer  we  roust  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to^  prevent 
our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if^  he 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appii- 
cation  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed  under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
vention of  another^s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy  to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or,  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solioit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formall^^  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  Uiere  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
out any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without  any  con- 
sent of  the  affections  7    For  do  we  not  some- 


times implore  Grod  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  «re 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  is  not  this 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  atten- 
tion, which  we  ourselves  are  not  giving  to  oar 
own  requests,  even  while  we  were  in  the  act  of 
making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  coa. 
science,  hardens  the  heart.  The  task  is  per- 
formed, but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  fbr?et  the  dispo- 
sitions  it  is  intendtdd  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  jt ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi. 
rit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers,  and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  his  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  formes  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 
ploring his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  jmrdoning  your  sms. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  suffidentqualificatioQ 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  always  form- 
ing good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  make 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  intentions^ 
not  acted  upon  when  occasion  invites  and  duty 
calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckoning 
For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the 
offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  7  And  may  it  not  in- 
duce  Him  to  withdraw  his  blessed  influences, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  f 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  seriooa 
exercises  ?  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father*s 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal  I 

Do  you  never  usb  profanely  or  lightly,  th^t 
name,  which  is  above  every  name  7  He  who 
made  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear  f  and  if  he  has 
heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name  used  by 
the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  impreca- 
tion, will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  as  a 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  intercessor  7 

But  no  profession  of  faiUi,.  however  orthodox, 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident, 
no  intreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influ- 
ential faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living 
devotedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obe* 
dience  to  the  commands,  and  snbmittion  to  the 
will  of  God.— This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
you  msy  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of 
the  gospel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them, 

*  We  observe  with  regret,  that,  in  many  fbrns  of 
pra]rer,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  ii  mneh  more  ftvqusntly 
implored,  than  the  benefiu  of  hie  death  SAd  merits.  He 
is,  ijideed,  our  divine  Interceisor,  bnt  hia  mere  iotefoea- 
lion  ii  not  the  whole  loarce  of  our  dependence  on  htm. 
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i«r  that  it  immateble ;  bat  jour  own  actaal  be. 
llelv  your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
su<di  effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  principlea  we  defend,  are  not  those  by 
^vhich  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  u  so  obviously  desig^ned  to  humble  the 
|voad  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him 
a  ftelinff  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
li;.8  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
bis  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
{dicate  deliverance  from  it ;  ^et  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,'  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  bat  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always  thank 
God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery,  or  Extor- 
tion, to  which  vices  he  may  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  &w  would  compel  him.  Yet 
is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro- 
claim the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to  bring 
in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he  never 
disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  re- 
mind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  per- 
sons  who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pridfe  and  selfish- 
ness may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  beic£  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble,  ft  is  the  abasement,  the 
tooching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pieced  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  Grod*s 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  Grod  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  your  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
self  with  the  paralytic  on  his  -couch,  with  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way-side,  with  the  labourer 
in  the  mine ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  ffalleys ; 
on  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic 
governments;  on  the  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride  into  your  pray- 
or  if  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  unde- 
served mercy  of  God,  in  eiving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminentljr  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast.  Both  are  the  offspring 
of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by  cordial 


prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumstancies,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Both  ema- 
nate  from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment ;  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy 
as  the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  his  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  7 
is  his  interrogation.  *  A  good  man,*  says  Solo- 
mon, '  is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  his  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  with  himself,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  Grod  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en-  ^ 
joyment ;  and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  'shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,*  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence. Content  is  always  praising  Grod  for 
what  she  possesses;  patience  is  always  justify- 
ing Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  efifectually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart  How  are  they 
generated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alive  7  by  heart-felt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Lord  gave,*  but  it  u  only  Christian  patience  can 
say,  *the  Lord  taketh  away,'  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift.  The  con- 
tented, patient  Christian,  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  thb  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  for,  though  his  passions  are  regulated  by 
relitrion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  afHiction,  thy  toill 
he  done^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace !  be  still !'  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  ijutw 
mission  does  not  adequately  express  l|is  feel- 
ings.  We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty, 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not 
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only  yields  to  the  dispeniation,  but  adorei  the 
dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but 
▼indicates  the  hand  which  inflicta  it ;  *  the  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof'  of  the  affection  of  the 
chastiser.  '  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  be  afflicted.*  He  recurs 
to  the  thou£[htles8ness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  i^- 
lades  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  sufferingr,  he  prays  also  that  it 
may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor. 
rect,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrong 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Not  being  accustomed  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yon  would  wil- 
lingly expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is  unreserv- 
edly let  in  at  otlier  seasons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained,  will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sobject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
f  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is .  shut  against  prsyer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  1  regard  iniquity  in  my  hearty 
Uie  Lord  will  not  hear  roe.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption  in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offence,  the  effect  of  sadden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentance,  deep  self-abasement*  and  forvent  ap- 
plication  for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
Bom  sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant^  impure  thoughts,  habitu- 
ally  fostered  by  the  imagination,  are  more  like- 
ly to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in- 
dulge them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  '  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  ^as  probably  con- 
scious, had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  sool  and  embittered 
his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed,  may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watfehing  with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pa- 
nishment  of  sin.  But,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
votiou  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
Dray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  dominion 


over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go  moclb 
further  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They  seem 
to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their 
fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacrifices 
Bjid  lustrations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  have 
many  intimations  in  their  fobles ;  for  what  is 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  hislo 
ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  absurd 
but  amusing  mythology.    The  eternity  of  their 
punishments  is  strongly  implied  in  the  insatia- 
Uo  thirst  and  ungratified  appetites  of  Tantalus; 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  flowing  water 
and  those  tempting  fruits  which  hung  in  hid 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  'ut- 
toleraUe  by  beholding  the  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.    The  profit- 
less toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efforts  prove  their 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment  eter- 
nal. The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  was  to 
have  no  end ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held  by 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  in 
this  blind  mythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  most  unweariedly  fer- 
vent in  prayer  to  the  God  of  merey  for  deliver- 
ance  fVom  the  dominion  of  that  sin  which,  if  not 
forsaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  you  depre- 
cate, and  which  will  never  end  7  But  such  is 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  res- 
pite, that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to> 
be  tormented  before  the  time.*  How  many  now 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  had 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  they  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  f  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  ta 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with< 
out  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  op 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin 
ing  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray 
er,  the  doty  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  the 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman,, 
is  yet  praposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  its 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  checking,  not 
only  calumny  but  levity,  not  only  impure,  but 
vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  &nlt  foir  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  Ged,  in  his  word» 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  aofi 
name  7  G<x]  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 
This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  leoka 
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fik*  hamility,  if  only  a  imiBk  ibr  indoknoe  and 
a  seroea  for  selfiihness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  (mnotfeB 
in  what  pleaaes  as,  when  we  know  it  dlBpIeues 
God.  We  eon  obey  his  commandmenta  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ssk.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  bnt  we  who  are  averse 
%o  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  sre  strength- 
•ned  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
•re  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritnal  enemy  would  not  be  so  potent, 
tf  we  ourselves  did  not  pat  aims  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  powerfol  an  enchan- 
*re88,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  onchfintment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  bv  insensibly  forsak- 
ing Him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
kigies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  in- 
ability to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
memies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
irresistible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtually  saying  'greater  are  they  who  are 
against  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  V 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
not  BO  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
M  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  ifis  grace 
and  glory,  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  &ink, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven; 
to  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves  ? 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist- 
ance then,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
souls  may  present  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  oar  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ez- 
pessly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  gk»rified ; 
It  u  *  when  we  bridg  forth  much  fVuit*  It  is 
by  our  works  we  slmll  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayers.  And  what  a  finu  consummation 
it  it  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
our  duty  here,  shall  be  our  natore  hereailer ! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
oome  a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
happiness  ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause  it 
to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  asoent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


CM  our  Father, — Otir  UnwUlingnegs  to  pUate 
Him^ — FortM  of  Prayers — Great  and  LUile 
Sine. — All  Sin  an  Offence  againet  Ood, — 
Benefit  qf  Habitual  Prayer, 

The  distinction  between  the  peisonal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  cbaractsr  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
bead  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  there- 


fore  can  only  say,  I  believe.  But  when  we  offeif 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  ihem  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  aad 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whde  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  tts,  continued  through  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  tempor24  as.  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mimkind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the. Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or  of 
affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  iDajesty 
or  benignity ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  oon- 
solation. 

But  of  all  Gompellations  by  which  the  Su- 
prome  Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  FATma ;  it  in 
dudes  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep. 
tance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  in 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  feeling  that  is  affec- 
tionate. It  inspires  fear  softened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
est  image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resem- 
Ues  the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  oten  ekUdren,* 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine  Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out  the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  *I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !'  and  in  the. 
17th  of  St  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

'  Lord  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth,* 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show  himself  to  all  as 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and  support  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  won- 
ders  of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  giil  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned,  He 
still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  wo  are  deaf  to  his 
caU  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay,  He  waits 
for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He  pardons  us ;  if, 
when  we  return.  He  receives  us ;  if,  when  in 
daqger.  He  preserves  us  firom  falling ;  and  if, 
when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good 
ness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Fatli»r  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had 
so  notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the 
endearing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence 
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that  mi^t  plead  iorjfiTeneas  of  his  offence, 
thon^fh  &  feared  not  for  a  reetoration  to  affectiou 
alfd  fiiToar.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aapired 
to  a  place  amongf  the  servants,  while  he  only 
hnmbly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redondant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  recon- 
ciled, beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  ij^ratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  allored 
to  imitation,  becmose  it  takes  only  sligfht  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benig'nity. — What 
God  has  done  for  as,  and  what  we  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  oorselves 
with  shame.  What  we  think  we  do  for  oar  own 
benefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so 
earnest,  so  anremitted — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God— which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves— 4S  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  graUfica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  saermoe. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
self-denial  if  it  be  for  God;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa- 
thers; if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  promised 
recompence.  But  we  think  litm  of  any  pre- 
sent privation  of  onr  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  bot  for 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  be  evident  differences  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  for  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prayer  can  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  particular  tempers,  which  we  wish 
to  cultivate  and  improve ;  in  this  case,  we  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  fVom  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  aecideta  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
gratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  every  new 
situation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  circumstances — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prater. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
of  a  fix^,  unalterable  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  espe* 
cialljr  the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  to  express  these,  the  use  of  stated 
forms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad- 
vantage,  as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfbct  gifl;  and  the  ad. 


dition  in  secret,  of  partlcolar  danses  of  prain 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficult  to  find 
where  gratitude  is  really  felt 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruption  will  power- 
fully draw  the  real  penitent  to  en  hambling 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  them 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a 
contrite  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  daily  life,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devo. 
tions.  But  God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who 
neglect  to  charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  omastpiif  alone,  of 
even  their  best  davs,  registered  and  presented  to 
them ;  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  cata> 
logue  for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  oii  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  graciooe 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-mbasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem- 
plary life ;  though  he  deeply  feh  his  barbarous 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishon- 
ouring his  wifo,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bat- 
tle—>yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 
blood.guiltiness,  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  prostra^ 
tion  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 
*  against  Tkee^  Tk€e  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon. 
sistent  with  the  profitable  ose  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
over-oorrect  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  oonsider  that  it  is 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father,— «  Father  whose  commande 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  wlio  con- 
siders every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against *suprei||e  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re. 
maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo- 
dified sins ;  it  i^  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  the 
omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
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lor  it  is  not  lo  much  the  nicely  measured 
qaantit^,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  oonstitutes 
its  mab^itj,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  inferior  degree  which  is  cherished,  will, 
without  earnest  supplication  to  Gkxl,  be  ready  to 
become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  wlien- 
ever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
8el£  For,  however  our  compassionate  Father 
may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
can  we  expect  Him  to  Jbrgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  7  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  dSectual 
check  to  any  doubtfhl  or  wrong  action,  to  which 
drcnmstances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering^— the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — *  deliver  us  us  from  evil,* 
Ibrctbly  felt  ^and  sinoerelv  expressed,  may  pre. 
serve  us  from  being  seduced  into  it  And  is 
not  the  praving  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  ? 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  praver 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  actof  thanksgiving 
lends  to  make  us  mom  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer :  the  more  fer- 
vent the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tioo  of  the  wnole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


Tke  Doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanet\ficatumt  newly 
adopted. — The  old  one  of  Progreaeive  Sanetu 
fieatwn  newly  refected^BoM  Doetnneo  in- 
jurious to  Prttyer,^-St,  Paul's  Character. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  neceseity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion of  one  in  the  folds  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  road'hook,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfblly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picion  of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledge  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc- 
ture, but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design;  ^Qthat  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
uot  easily  detect  where  the  old  troth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testameut  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and  to  hum- , 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doetviie  is  fo  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  establish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.  For  if  the  Saviour's* 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  be- 
lievsr*s  righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  fur- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  common  sense  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it- 
self; for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  ¥Fere 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su- 
perfiuous  wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  u>r  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  injudi- 
cious and  ill-iitformed  by  retaioing  some  little 
vestige  of  the  truth  thev  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
^lory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
m  effiict  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him. 
It  Is  a  fearful  fact,  that  tne  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  uistead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instsad 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that^f  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!* 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders all  virtue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  left  in  the  heart  for  self-cUstrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  sjurit,  the  fear  of  ofiend 
ing  God,  and  the  sense  of  dependance  on  him 
for  *  more  grace.' 

vMuoh  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an- 
other kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
SL  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ*  The 
prece4ing  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  existence,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  progressive  sanctijication.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  lefl  whind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  its 
fbunder  shall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual  child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be- 
comes of  the  gracious  promise  of  being  '  renew* 
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ed  from  dsy  to  da  j  7*  whst  of  the  precept  *  to 
increase  and  abound  more  and  more  7*  what  of 
the  incessant  inooleation  of  thU  command,  re- 
peated in  all  the  Tarious  forms  which  langniufe 
tould  supply ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
rariety  of  the  illustration,  nor  of  the  language 
which  oonveys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer- 
vent prayer,  through  the  influence  of  th^  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre- 
sent doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends,  ft  would  abolish  the  ne* 
ceisity  of  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faitii  and  practice, 
learn  from  that  BiUe,  that  diffidenoe  and  reve- 
rential awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, a  humble  withholding  firom  intruding  into 
anrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  for  the 
rloriouB  things  which  are  reveued,  best  beoome 
blind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  7 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  beoome  of  the  useless  intorval  of 
life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  intorval  be- 
tween  the  decisive  moment  of  complete  sanctifi- 
oation  and  our  closing  scene  7 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  faTour  of  pro. 
gressive  holiness,  is  the  progress  itoelf.  TTie 
man  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  motion,  made  the  most  definitive 
answer, — he<got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busy  current  of  lifb  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual,  as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  the  sustaining  feeliog* ;  not  of  in- 
dependent, but  of  infused  strength.  Hope,  which 
IS  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit, but  stand  still.  *  Is  this  all,*  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  7  <  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  7  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  ofrest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
some repose. 

^  New  difliculties,  firesh  trials,  unknown  tempto- 
tions  may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support  With  that  sup- 
port  promised  to  prayer,  though  •  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,*  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  our 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  ^reat,  but  wiUi  the 
grace  of  Grod  they  wiH  not  be  insuperable.  God 
is  Dot  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
lim  at  an  assent  above  our  promised  support 


In  aspirinjr  to  reach  a  Tisionary  elevalioa,  we 
loee  the  height  we  had  actually  gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  one 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in 
structive  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable*  Dssdalus  was  not  only  made  a  prisoner 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  projecting, 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theological 
metaphysics,  he  was  no  sooner  involved  in  ite 
mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  still 
wilder  contrivance.  But  his  next  invention,  his 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  secnrh  his 
flight,  iu  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  Uieir 
insufficiency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  proscribed  region  of  safety, 
exposed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  the 
sun,  as  a  punishment  fer  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneously 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  everr 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  liie 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare, whereas  m  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace;  tlie  Christian  would  have  no  more  to 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  resist,  in 
short,  earth  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive^— The 
noblest  things  are^the  longest  in  attaining  their 
perfection.  This  analogy  subsipta  in  nature, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  b  no  assign- 
able period,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incapule 
of  addition ;  when  our  duties  will  be  finished;; 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  as  to 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd. 

Saint  Paul*8  conversion  was  indeed  instanta- 
neous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet  thougfh  it 
was  attended  with  cirenmstanoes  peculiar  to  it- 
self; though  the  shining  light  from  heaven  sur- 
rounded him ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
though  his  natural  sight  was  taken  from  him, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  eyes  ; 
though  his  change  vras  of  this  distinguished 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  7  So  far 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out,  *Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  (fo  ?  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  prayer ;  prao. 
tical  prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  exhibit 
ed  in  the  life,  as  well  as  writing  of  any  one 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  hermc 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one  man 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend  on  his 
own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  illuroinated 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  As  spend  his  after-life  in  self-satisfao- 
tion  and  indolent  security  7  Did  he  ever  cease 
to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  7  Did  he  ever  oease 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayei^on  liis  most  esta- 
blished converto  7  Did  he,  in  the  confidence  of 
supremely  eminent  gifls,  ever  oease  himself  to 
pray  7  Were  hie  exertions  ever  abridged  7  hie 
self  denial  ever  diminished  7  Did  he  rest  satts- 
fied  with  present,  though  supernatural  attain- 
ments7  Did  he  remember  the  thin^  which 
were  behind  7    Did  he  live  upon  the  good  he 
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had  akeftdy  done,  or  the  mee  be  had  already 
received  7  Did  he  cooDt  himself  ti>  have  attatn- 
ed  7  Did  he  etop  in  the  race  eet  before  him  ? 
Did  not  he  preae  forward  ?  Did  not  his  endea- 
VDure  iprow  with  his  attainments  7  Did  not  bis 
hamility,  and  sense  of  dependenoe  outstrip  both  7 
If  he  foared  beings  a  castaway,  After  the  nnaU 
terable  things  he  had  seen  and  beard,  and  after 
the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  1  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  find  it  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  *  continaeth  in  one  stay.' 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back. 
— This  glorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
on  in  progressive  sanotification,  he  continued  to 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
Uie  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ 

But  what  enabled  thu  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain  to  tlie  end,  this  painfol  conflict  7  It 
was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Cb/istian.  It  was  humble,  forvent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli. 
eation,  infused  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  for  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  *  he  bowed  bis  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  mi^ht  b^  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  mi^htdw^l  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  mifrht  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  that  thev  might  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  peeseth  knowledge ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fuhiess  of  God.' 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that  prayer 
which  we  are  commanded  oontinually  to  repeat 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
perpetual  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced strength  than  we  have  yet  attuned. 

A  sincere  Christia^i  must  know,  because  he 
must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Christian ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
*  fighting  the  good  fight,*  is  not  *  finishing  our 
course*  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance,  Providence  assigns  us  new  employ, 
ments,  new  trials.  Sanctifioation  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vermg  progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
on  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  already  reached  it  7 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  u  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  truth  from  the  additions  and  muti- 
lations of  bold  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  *to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
shall  toke  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.' 


CharaeUr  pfthote  who  expect  tiahationforthtif 
Ooed  W^ke^—Of  ihoee  who  depend  an  a 
Cardeea  Nominal  FtiUh^ — Roih  theee  cAsrae- 
ten  uftfawurahle  to^Pnnfer.r^Chn»tianity  a 
Religion  ff  Laoe  wUch  diepoeee  to  Prayer^ 
eaAwited  in  a  third  eharacter. 

Wb  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Cjiristians,  who,  witly. 
out  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its  ^cacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice ;  opinions,  which,  thou^  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  ^Christianity  bo 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fear  or  trembling 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  kmc* 
ing  unto  God  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  ilis  good  pleasure.' 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fetal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not' saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  ICose,  traditional,  un» 
examined  dependenoe  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  thii  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ilhnnderstood  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  in 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  thai 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himseU^  because  he  thinks  his 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace* 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su 
periority  as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
hi  they  fell  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
professbn ;  so  fer  as  to  render  it  evident,  that 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
formed  by  that  sound  diss  of  Chrfstians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  tc 
be  overcome  by  a  few  mere  good  deeds ;  which 
shall  we  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  i^d  lively  feith.  For,  after  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  i^  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men,-^*  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad- 
dicted to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against, 
th^m,  one  might  lie  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation, 
IS  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  life 
as  Chriit  has  given  us  both  the  command,  and 
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the  example  to  lead;  that  oommand,  of  which 
the  language  was  always  one,  *  if  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  oommandmente  ;*  and  that  example 
which  presents  such  a  tissoe  of  holy  actions,  as 
nothing  but  Divinity  could  exhibitt  yet  enlight- 
ened and  assisted  homanity  may  and  most 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  this  oommand  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  always  iqdissolably  connected. — ^Pre- 
viously to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for  the  due 
performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  as  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised ;  for  doubtlees  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  *  when  we  pray,*— 
'  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re. 
deemer  of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct  This  faith, 
with  its  practical  consequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  fervent,  spiritual  prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  lai|re  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
efficacnr  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charitable ; 
but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
*-*a  too  common,  but  most  misleading  motive. 
Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
usual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scue  against  a  bad  one ;  per- 
haps  he  hopes  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may 
atone  for  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
giving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  di£Eerence  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  and  bad  action.— Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  ba^  ones.  The  passion  of 
■hame  sometimee  operates  useiblly,  and  every 
passion  being  under  the  control  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind,  though  yet 
unsanctified  by  religion  7 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  ? 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
ful account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
would  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong? 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  7  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
good  actions,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
usual  order,  for  the  stream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actions  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
as  are  bad,  but  mav  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
frame  as  may  lead  him  to  examine  the  true 


Erineiple  of  action,  and  thus  to  find,  that  though 
e  has  unhappily  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  that 
the  right  end  is  not  even  yet  unattainable  7  Who 
can  say  that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  examine 
his  own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be  taught 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  every 
hopefhl  appearance.  When  he  saw  some  symp. 
toms  of  goodness  in  the  young  Ruler  *  He  loved 
him.*  But  his  amiableness  was  not  religion 
Thouffh  his  obedience  to  the  comoiandmenta 
was  tess  defective  than  that  of  many  a  hif  h 
profossor ;  like  others,  who  confidently  trust  m 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  is  to  be 
foared,  so  much  for  improvement,  as  from  a 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
commendation — ^he  inquired  what  was  yet  want- 
ing to  the  perfoction  of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew  that 
his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his  love  of 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promising  charac- 
ter was  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  he  wanted 
was  more  than  the  many  things  he  possessed. 
He  failed  in  the  trial.  He  had  some  concern 
about  his  soul,  but  more  about  his  money ;  *  he 
went  away  sorrowing,*  because  he  could  not  se- 
cure the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  tit,  as  much  a  test  of  character 
now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see  a 
man  acting  in  direct  oppoeition  to  his  predomi- 
nant sin  Uiat  we  can  venture  to  hope  that  he  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  that  he  is 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zaccheus,  who  proba- 
bly set  out  worse  than  the  ruler,  obtained  this 
grand  victory  which  the  other  miBsed. 

^  This  promising  young  man,  in  proclaiming 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  how- 
ever, boast  of  his  devt^ion ;  yet,  m  so  moral  a 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  was 
altogether  neglected— but  it  must  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  says  *this  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  is  far 
from  mc*  Had  it  been  sincere  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  slave  to  ava- 
rice can  worship  Giod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  seeketh  to  worship 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  lifo  unfruitful,  the 
prayer  has  not  been  *  the  efi^tual  fervent  prayer 
which  availeth  much.* 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  is 
determined  himself  to  be  right  He  divides  the 
dififerenoe,  and  adopts  half  of  the  scheme  of 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubts  their 
unassisted  emcacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  bo- 
noors  the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidence  in 
His  sacrifice;  but  it  is  not  a  full,  entire,  unmea- 
sured confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  so  for 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvation 
that  he  cannot  be  saved  without  Him,  but  dares 
not  trust  Him  with  the  whole.  So,  without  in- 
tending to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufiiciedt  oblation,  and  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  pro- 
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poM8  to  contribute  his  own  share  to  a  contract 
of  his  own  making,  tmsting  that,  as  the  Sanoar 
knows  he  is  not  perfect.  He  will  graciously 
•apply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  jperfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  workm^  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feelug  charac- 
ter, if  ho  be  sincere  in  hia  desire  after  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  so  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
■nswcr.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
faith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
pn^ress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
faith.  He  begins  to  discover,  that  evdn  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 
persons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust  in  them. 
He  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begms  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  that 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect  This 
sacred  principle  is  lovb.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
&ith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  Uveth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  are  unavailing — without 
which,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fkil — ^it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.'  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitute  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  God  *  even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni. 
tude,  when  we  shall  wake  up  after  His  like- 
ness. For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi- 
tion, is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  a^ctionats  child ;  trans- 
forms  Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father.^?rhis  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  easy,  obedience  plea- 
sure, submission  ohoice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this '  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  utter 
insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  newly  converted  apostle,  who 


had  doubtless  previously  exercised  a  reguhtt 
but  fbrmal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  have 
been  said  of  him  before — *  behold  he  prayeth !' 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace ;  he  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  hit  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  its  necessity,  but  its  efficacy;  gradually 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

^  He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged;  to  his  rectified  optics— 
'trees  are  become  men.'  He  now  exclaims, 
*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast*  But 
though  he  has  left  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  left  off  working,  that  he  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility  has  completely  led  him  to  tHb  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise,  rrayer  is 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  is 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  fbrgets  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  his 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeoly  grieved  at  the  time  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la- 
ment the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  and  more  sensible  in 
his  devotbnal  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  Is 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feels 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  his  Di- 
vine Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the 
same  thing. 

An  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  Grod.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  mercies 
— he  retains  aim  in  his  underetanding^  hv 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelli 
gont  faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him 
self,  in  His  word,  and  to  hb  own  soul.  In  his 
mU,  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  evei 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Him.  Thus 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fowet 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summons 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord  * 

Prayer, — The  Condition  of  its  Attendant  BUp 
stngs. — Useless  Contention  about  Terms, 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
promised  blessings,  are  tiiere  not  certain  in 
offensive  and  well-meaning  words  which  seem 
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to  have  brought  more  reproach  on  thoee  who  oee 
them  than  their  harmlesB,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  maj  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
thenit  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat- 
ment on  the  eiogle  ground  that  it  is  ver^  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
are  rewards  and  amdUiona.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
on  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionable, for  in  the  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves. 

We  do  Dot  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition:  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  ul  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
clude both  the  c(yidition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  m  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualizes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  al  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence; 
the  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  duty; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake ;  the  vision  of  Grod  to  the 
pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
rewards,  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
God  iSf^  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  God.* 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is'  made  the  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
aakmg,  seeking,,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  moat  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  thev  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out* 
Their  coming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac 
cepted.  *  Rest,*  again,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  he  makes  to  *  the  heavy  laden*  who  come 
to  him.  *  He  that  honooreth  me  I  will  honour,* 
is  both  &  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion  7  The  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
*  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.*  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.*  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  temper  7  State  the  ques- 
tion thus :  Shall  we  be  heard,  if  we  do  not 
pray  7  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  re- 
pent 7 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  the 
condition  of  obtaining  those  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 
as  arc  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
fitable companion  w^  a  conditional  punishment 


'  He  had  made  no  use  of  what  was  oommittod  to 

him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promises,  *  to 
him  that  overoometh,*  repeated  with  such  on- 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
Saint  at  Patmos?  What  is  it  but  a  beautiful 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards,  doeed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  '  he  that  overcometli 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  go  no  more  out*  If  language  more  clear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produced, 
we  confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disinterested 
of  men,  kwk  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  7 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moses,  *  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  d^ 
spising  the  shame  7* 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors ;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  consolation  of 
the  Christian  sufferer  for  righteousness  sake  to 
the  end  of  time.— ^Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

*'  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect 
of  our  deeervinff,  but  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Christ's  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  wherein  Grod  promises  heaven  to  all 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  by  other  ^namesi 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning.— ^Tbers 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seem 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  we 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true, 
arises  entirely  from  Grod*s  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  his 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  said,  *  faith- 
ful is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  us  by  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it  deducts 
nothing  from  the  sovereigntv  of  God.  All  the 
promises  are  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
by  an  insulted  King,  who  condescends  to  offer 
a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  de< 
serve  nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  no- 
thing. Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve  '  if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss;*  yet  he  declares  that  punishment  ia 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  the  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  The  at- 
tainted rebel,  instead  of  disputing  about  the 
terms  of  reoonciliation,  instead  of  proposing 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  what  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  us 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let  us 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  build 
up  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king. 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator ;  still  the 
old   revolutionary  principles   are    oontinnalW 
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Dreakin^  oat ;  to  obeck  whieh  tiie  loveroigii  pro- 
poses  term$  u  proofs  of  oar  allegriance. — He 
does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to  them,  but 
he  requires  them  as  marks  of  our  repentance, 
«8  oonfirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
submission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
themselves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish- 
ed  by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences*  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  afiectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re* 
fining  on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  all  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  rednoe  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
speculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac 
tical,  is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
Gated  and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  frequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituali^  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  jpeculiarities  of  the  reli- ' 
gion  of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri- 
gid human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  mx>mises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
lue it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  disco> 
vers  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  b^  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diliffent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  bis  application  Uiere.  Nothing 
so  favourablv  discovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existonce.>~In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  ito  consola- 
tions, ito  blessedness,  in  ito  transforming  power. 


Vain  Exauea  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayor.-^The 
Man  of  Busineoa^'-^Caoe  cf  Nehomiah^-^Pray- 
er  against  the  Fear  of  Death. — Charaetero  to 
whim  thie  Prayer  io  recommended, 

Tasas  are  not  a  few,  who  ofier  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
busineoS)  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptetions  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
US  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
ehoioe  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  obje«ts,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind^  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfblly  aak  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
luremente  to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  ito  *  wages*'^ 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies.— Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  fi)r  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  dut^ 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  meet  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  YmiAhoy  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count 
ing-hottse^  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatebility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  fbi 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certoin  day  hit 
sadness  was  so  groat,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monareh  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make.-*He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  pra;^er 
preceded  his  request  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  perhaps  mduced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  enoouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  bc4h  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  roan  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertoins  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  dutiee,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  knids  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  uat  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself^  with  the  belief 
that  Uiere  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  hiffh]/  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  ehoroh  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gious  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
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9.  groat  dinner,  or  to  be|^  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than^o  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anzities,  regu- 
lating his  tempera,  cooling  hia  spirits  by  a  de- 
vout  application  for  the  bkasing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di. 
vine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit'  direction  in  the  difBculties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
-  temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  einoerity,  is  of  more 
importancs. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions  in  his  affiura,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
•ustain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
aon  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
thoee  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  carea  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions  :~-how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  boainees,  to  be  on  their  suard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafU  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
ihey  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  efieots  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  Mctend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponiuff  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  '  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 
.  We  have  more  than  onoe  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  aa  well  as  of  circnm- 
stances,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  ciroumstanoee. 

Bat  among  the  proper  to)>ics  for  prayer,  there 
'  is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — ^tbere  is  one 

Srand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
ition,  in  whi^y.^bsy  must  all  meet;  one  state, 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  all,—-*  it  is  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  iluwery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  (ear  of  deathi 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To  what 
purpoie  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation? Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  mdanchoiy  7 
No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  uy 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  'be  sober*— ha 
does  nsore,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religioas 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Sdkne  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sop- 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but  this  boastful  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  being 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it  Others  of  a  less  con- 
fident, but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  take 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
thoughts,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  reflec- 
tions should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,  ia- 
deed,  from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  nn- 
pleasant  subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effiirt  betrays 
the  very  fear  which  it  denieSi 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  believe 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  con- 
tinue eagerly  to  catch  at  the  thinga  which  axe 
always  uiding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  bot  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  hot 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer :  but  we  know 
that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  without 
accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudence,  so 
to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  m  an  unpre- 
pared atate  of  mind ;  and  that  fear  will  always 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  the  prepa- 
ration. 

Prayer  against  the  fesr  of  deatli,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  Jielp  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  lor 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offiince  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meetings— 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphatimllF 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  death 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  aU  our 
natural  evil,  and  practical  ofibnces  are  derived. 

But  let  tts  not  be  accustomed  to  think  of  death 
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«8  i,  detached  and  Mpante  object,  as  the  mere 
iosnlated  circamttance  of  its  closing  <mr  eyes 
for  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accustomed  to  che- 
rish ;  let  OS  not  think  of  it  onl?  as  a  consign- 
ment to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  bat 
let  US  erer  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
oonsoling  assurance  that  to  the  real  Christian, 
Its  sting  is  drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart 
with  boondless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anticipa- 
tion of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world  shall 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up  the  glorious 
prospect  of  that  eternal  day  whicn  shall  know 
no  night 

Fervent  pra^r,  that  divine  srace  may  pre- 
pare  us  fbr  deaih,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swer many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that '  the 
time  is  short* — that '  there  is  no  repentance  in 
thegrave.* 

1?  the  man  of  opuUnee,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  teU  who  shaU  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disqoiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
op  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  fxt  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  yoothibl  beauty^  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  &ther,and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  mail  of  geniuo,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  m  no  end; 
who,  in  his  snl  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  had  thought  little  of  any  immortalitv  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  b^  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who^  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
he  most  one  day  acecmnt  for  the  apfQication  of 
them ;  if  happUy  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  loved  tiie  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  (^God !  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  may  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  he  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he 
*  give  glory  to  God,  before  his  fbet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains  !* 

The  man  tf  Inuineoo,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready  adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  iVustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  niture  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  preseAt,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  Mis.  This 
man,  who  oould  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
tiflM  to  die— he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  fbr  support  in  that  aw- 
ful period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  hb  thoughte  perish.* 

The  men  ofpUantre^  alas !  what  shaU  we  say 
lor  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  k>weet  step  of  de- 
rradaUon  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himielf  even 
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of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  faLM  peace ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefitted  society— what  shah 
we  say  fbr  him  7  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  fbr  him— with  Giod  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. ' 

The  patrioit  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
rice,  distinguished  fbr  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  loA^  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based,  but  whose  religious  principles,  thoigh 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unUanched  honour,  bat  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  dirine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared fbr  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contnte  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfnUy,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer  glorious 
in  his  eyee.  True  and  just  to  his  kug,  devoted 
to  his  country,  fidthfhl  to  all  but  Jiis  God  add 
himselfl  he  now  lament!  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate , 
ne|[jeeted  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afibrd  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circom- 
stance  of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — ^nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty ;— animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot; 


What  pity 


Hist  we  can  die  bat  onee.to  Mrve  oar  eoimtry  t* 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mar  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
meet  suooessfiil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself  and  will  be  different  in  iti  re- 
sult^ firom  personal  piety  T  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  hinisdlf  he  cannot 
savef 

If^  however,  in  after-lifb,  in  the  eoofshade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  neves  en- 
tered the  field  ci  battle  without  imploring  the 
fiivoor  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  witiw 
out  adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
wUl  be  efibetuaL  It  will  fiirtiiy  him  under  the 
mere  depreving  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  enoountered  in  the  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
gkry,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
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spiTifc-sttrrmf  drum;  witiiout  the  tumoltuoat 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  diatract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  hie 
thougfhts ;  no  human  aim,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re* 
flection,  this  late,  thooch  never  toQ  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  nir  a  peaceful  dyii^-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  stale  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
to  aeknowle^e,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva* 
tion,  though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


The  ConsolatwnB  of  Prmfer^lu  PtrpetwU  Ob- 

Ugatum, 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, as  to  convenient  seasons  for  prayer,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  Uess- 
ings,  by  gradaally  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  wakefu  and  even  painful 
nights  to  devout  meditatton  and  prayer.    By 
doing  at  first  some  violence  to  their  mdinaftiotts, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
pleasure.    The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
Mason  of  heart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
consolation.    Solitude  s!nd  stiUness  completely 
shut  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
impertinenoes.    The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris, 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
and  his  own  souL    It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Being  in  the 
universe,  who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth, 
in  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
even  in  the  most  unseasonable  honrSi    The  Ql- 
onlties  of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
highest  ezerdse,  but  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
from  the  exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more 
readily  ascend  to  their  noblest  object    Night 
and  darkness  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.    It  puts  on  fewer  dis- 
guises.  We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what  we 
really  are.    This  detection  is  salutary.    The 
glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  business, 
pleasure  and  company,  had  shed  over  all  objects, 
IS  withdrawn.    Schemes  which,  in  the  day  had 
appeared   plsosible,   now    present   objections. 
What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least, 
seems  to  require  deliberation.    Thi»  silent  sea- 
son of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
any  ktent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main-' 
Uuned,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
tnd,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  firom  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  firom  the  bve  of  it 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  •  would  God  it  were  morning,*  the 
very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quiek  mind  ihoota  fivward  b^ond 


this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley  of4li9 
shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  joy 
ful  morninff  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  anticipates 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  weep, 
lag  and  no  more  night — no  weeping,  for  6od*a 
own  hand  shall  wjpe  awav  the  tears;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distreeaing  languor, 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patience 
IS  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
ses. In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.' 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate  Fa. 
ther  will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in  a 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  lan- 
guid suflforer  who  offers  it  G^  wants  not  to 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  remembered, 
to  be  loved,  to  bo  sought 

lit  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightljr  prayer,  your  own 
stock  ofuiought  or  expression  is  absolotely  de- 
ficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  aiSbrd 
you  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  most 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  the  royaJ 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you ;  and 
whatever  are  your  wants,  there  your  resooroes 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  pealmist  make 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike !  *  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  in 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  ^when  I  was 
waking?*  *In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaims, 
*  I  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  search 
out  my  spirit.'  And  of  this  holy  practice  was 
he  so  uttle  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  it  *  As  ioog  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in 
this  manner.'  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet—*  With  my  soul  have 
I  desired  Thee  in  the  night' 

The  Fsalms  of  David  esdiibit  the  finest  speei* 
men  of  experimental  religion  in  the  world. 
They  are  attended  with  this  singular  advantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak'  to  Him.  This  de 
lightful  interlocution  between  the  King  of  saints 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promise, 
of  help  implored  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
ness pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
ahown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  prostration  on 
one  part  and  encoaragement  on  the  otJier,  of 
abonndiug  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  liAs  the 
abased  penitent  into  the  cleeest  and  most  ele- 
vating  communion  with  his  Saviour  and  hia 
God. 

Yet,  inestimaUe  as  are  the  Psalms  of  David« 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  espeeially  for  the 
purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  tha 
suflRiring  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  praying 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart---that  very  sancti- 
ty, and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
Iife.blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplioa- 
tion  in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex.- 
pressions  in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  grateful 
ptaisoi  are  more  easily  committed  to  the  raemi^ 
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Tj,  than  impressed  upon  the  heart  And  is  there 
not  some  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  for- 
malist, bat  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
tu  himself  lentiments,  declarations,  assurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  ?  For  instance ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
:f,  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  nible,  he  had 
shot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  re- 
peats  with  complete  self-application,  ^Lord,  I 
am  not  high-minded  ;*  the  trifler  says,  *  I  hate 
vain  thoaghts;*  tho  irreligious,  'Lord  how  I 
love  thy  law/  He  who  seldom  prays  at  all, 
confidently  repeats,  *  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc- 
copied  in  thy  statutes.'  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  self-com- 
placency deprecates  avarice,  as  if  the  anathema 
a^inst  it  had  ever  opened  either  his  heart  or 
his  porse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  ftelings,  senti- 
ments, and  principles  may  sink  into  the  hard 
heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  into  him- 
Felf,  to  compare  what  he  feels  with  what  he. 
reads,  and  by  discovering  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  his 
eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by  the  grace  of 
€od  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and  trem- 
t)ling  penitent;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling  sense  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther  than  from  any  criminal  unbelief.  Here 
comes  in  to  your  relief  a  whole  host  of  gracious 
promises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  four  case.  The 
tender  images  of  *  the  smoking  flax,'  and  *  the 
bruised  reed,*  the  promised  acc/eptance  of  '  the 
contrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart*  But  be- 
yond all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
great  High  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
Feeling  oi  our  infirmities.*  Touched  with  them, 
not  only  when  he  was  '  a  ma^  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,*  but  now  when  he  is  even 

*  ascended  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began.' 

How  soothin?  is  this  expressicm  of  the  Divine 
compassion !  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  was  m  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are 
This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy ; 
he  not  only  suffered  but  was  tempted ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  has  its  limitation :  for  he 
was  without  sin.    He  knew  the  condition  of 

*  being  tempted,'  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  is  this  feeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
him  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear- 
ful Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interroga- 
tion, *  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou,' — not 
my  church,  but '  me  V 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heaped 
ip  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  has  accu- 


mulated expressions,  be  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  (Sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consiymmation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
Grod,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-soflTering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin !'  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  ewexy  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consoling.  Ho  denomi- 
nates him  *the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,* 
*the  QxA  of  hope  and  of  peace  $*  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  easHy  sa- 
tisfied with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Wby  is  God  the  only  being  who  is 
not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
comet 

But  though  God's  pardoning  grace  knows  nc 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure,  is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  QoA  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
ffressive  m  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  for  that  full  and  perfect  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  oflbr  the  bribe  of  burnt 
ofierings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers 
of  oil.  Gt)d  desircSs  not  to  be  paid  for  our  par 
don,  nor  profited  hyour  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he  prescribes 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  *  Re- 
pent, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.' 

It  would  therefore  supply  ^mple  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  tho  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  can 
express,  they  are  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  them  can  wash  out. 

But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
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jaes  it  for  form  and  not  from  fbeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispenae  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interroraioriea  there  is  bat  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  aiiso  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evenmg  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain, 
ed  one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  mav  safely  omit  praise  to  Grod,  and  the 
confession  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing.  To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super, 
fluous. 
^  When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  rdi- 
gion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to 
our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
eheck  to  every  evil  temper,  then,  some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  frY>m  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you  so  tiresomely  recommend.  So  far 
from  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we 
eould  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  perseverinffly  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
oontributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  most  appalled 
at  the  thougnt  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
discontinuance  would  be  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  others  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 
•  sing  praises  unto  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ; 
he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the 
night  season.* 

it  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremoniid,  raUier  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  notning  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful  in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial bles9'tngs  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, ncme  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  efiectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  empty  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
look  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  lying  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  defend  him 


against  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  al 
Inrements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi. 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  7  Praise  is  the  only 
emplovment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  b  the  only 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition- 
Prayer  is  the  overflowinfr  expression  of  out 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  af!er  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angefs.  They  ^Te  unfallen 
beings ;  thev  cannot  say  a»  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  £amb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.'— Prayer  is 
prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past, 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessings.  Prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already 
there.* 


On  Intene$$ary  Prayer. 

Tbx  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  fether,  son,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  to 
make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comfert,  but  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  afifections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  graUfy,  afliic- 
tions  which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  is  always  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  befere  God ;  to  pray 
fer  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reeiprocaUy  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjotn 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  gir* 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  fbr  all  men,  furnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous,  fer  whose  sake  the  petition  fer  preservation 
was  offered,  afford  a  proof  of  the  Kvine  i^pro 
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bation  and  a  striking  encoaragement  to  persist 
in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  '  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.*  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  Grod.  It  is  impossiWe  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  complete  species  of  selfdecep- 
tion  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechai|ically 
to  pray  for  tfie  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heairt  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  th^s,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear 
those  tremendous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bnte  to  the  temporal  intoresto  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit. 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
the  wante  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  of  mortelity.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearte  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  welL  But  there  is 
another  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  ob- 
jecte  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  for  the  praying  servante 
of  €rod,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  then ;  and  by  forgetting  to  ofier  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  doty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  7 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  stotion,  nor  great 
nches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.  Yet, 
ii  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
«ank«  and  especially  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  from  spiritual  exercises,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

Let  us  then  fbrvently  include  amonr  the  ob- 
jecto  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac 
knowledged  in  prayer : — for  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not^eny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boondless  bleseioffs  which  lead  them  to 
fi>rget  Him.^-Strange !  Uiat  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgetfulnees !  strange !  that  prayer  to 
God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequalled 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  bv  a  deep  sensi- 
bility, and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religious 
feelinff — the  eloquent  and  ^most  prophetic  au- 
thor of  Reflectionson  the  Revolution  in  France  :— 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  neces- 
sary as  ito  instructions.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  Thej^  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wante  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  ehariteble  dole  ie 
wanting  to  these  our  oflen  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing^  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  m  the  killing  langoor 
and  overlaboured  lassitode  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui* 
tion  defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  con* 
trivances  of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whwm  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — ^be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  your 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  ^et  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you*  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  fa« 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be* 
queathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen 
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Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 
'  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,'  he  kneeled  down 
tind  cried  with  a  loud  voice  ^fjord  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example*  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  their  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  died  for  their  country,  Jesus 
for  his  enemies;  tkey  implored  the  gods  for 
themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers^ 


The  praxftng  Christian  in  ike  World, — ThePrt- 
mise  of  Rett  to  the  Christian. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  doe  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 
the  probaUe  etiTects  which  would  follow  the  de- 
vout and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  deaire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives;  the  one 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  prayer  by  whieh  both  have 
been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerfbl  pka 
of  what  groat  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful ;'  *  run  the 
race ;'  *  iight  the  good  fight ;'  *  strive  to  enter 
in  r  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation f  *■  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  all, 
say,  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.' 

But  if,  after  we  have  doneall^we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
meant  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  7 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 
gloriously  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  eon- 
firmed  his  divinity.  Until  we  make  then  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrioiis  genius  is 
said  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  live  m  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  -scene,  from  the  church  to  the  wwld, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  fVequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal application.    We  mean  that  the  temper  and 


dispositions  which  it  is  tne  objeet  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  tlie  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it  m 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  reKgion 
that  shouM  be  carried  into  boBiness,  yet  we  can- 
not forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decline 
much  from  the  sober  usages  of  our  ancestors. 
Formerly  testamentary  instruments  were  never 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of  worldly^  posses- 
sions. They  were  also  made  the  vehicles  of 
piotts  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opened 
with  a  devout  offering  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  it.  Indeed  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  how  a 
man  eon  write  the  words  my  last  mil  without 
a  solemn  reflection  on  that  tost  aet  which  must 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  act 
he  is  moving  it  May  not  this  alteration  in  the 
practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.* 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  eertain  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  charges^  of  giving  to  tbem  a  solemnity  tlie 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequently 
to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  awakening  ippeals  to  the  conscience  should 
fail  of  their  eflfects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  some  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons  present  A  counsel,  »  caution,  a  reproof, 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  thus  coming  from  a  profession  to 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong 
may  especially  from  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary.  The  terribly 
afibcting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  ap. 
palling  scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  un- 
speakable  weight  to  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion. He  who  is  judging  the  condemned  vio- 
lator of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  feture  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 


*  I  hex  leave  to  strenj^tben  my  own  sentiments  on 
this  bead,  by  quoting  a  passa^  ftoni  an  eminent  and 
truly  pious  barrister,  with  an  extract  Oom  tbe  last  wii} 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age. 

'  or  late  years,  it  has  been  the  ftshion  (for  there  it  a 
ftshion  even  in  the  last  act  of  a  nsan's  lifi;)  to  omit  these 
solemn  preamUes.  I  confess  myself  an  approver  of 
them,  as  believing  it  to  be  usoftil  to  Ibe  surviTing  rela- 
tives of  the  testator  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  ofthe  separation  of  soul  and  body 
at  seasons  of  impressibility  and  reflection.*  By  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  will  of  the  late  Mr  Burke,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  bis  sentiments,  on  this  point,  coincided 
with  those  above  expressed.  'First  according  to  the 
ancient  good  and  laudable  eostom,  of  which  ray  facan 
and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety.  I  bequeath 
my  soul  t6  Ood,  hoping  for  His  mercy  through  the  only 
merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  My  body 
I  desire,  if  I  should  die  at  any  place  very  convenient  for 
its  transport  thither,  (but  not  otherwise,)  to  be  buried  at 
the  church  of  Baeonsfleld,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dear 
est  brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  hcmility  praying 
that,  as  we  have  lived  in  (lerfect  unity  together,  we  ma> 
together  have  part  in  the  resurrection  of  thejustr— Ro> 
herts  on  Wills,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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Htm,  a  ooDsidention  wlueh  makes  hia  reipon- 
•ibility  pecaliarly  tremendous.  * 

Bat  to  retani, — Tboogrh  we  most  not,  in  ac- 
oommodatjon  to  the  prevailinj^  prejudicef  and 
wmeceseary  aeal  against  abstinence  and  devo- 
tion, neglect.the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
makes  so  indispensable  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
liiA  life,  some  retired  oontempfative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where- 
as prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  sets  the 
machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  Spur  to  vir- 
toous  action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
infallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
flubstitoto  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
her  children  in  full  employment  It  finds  them 
work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
Ssndays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence— 
*I  will  thi^k  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
Uy  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

Hb  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 
poise  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work  growing  up. 
on  him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  pro- 
crastination  is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  lie  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acte  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  bow  many  duties  meet  him !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distresset^  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  wateh  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  exampra  to 
his  servante.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watoh,  as  well  as  io 
pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good  ones  engender 
self-applause;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mblead  his  judgment;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  mto  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

*  Tbe  late  Lord  Kenyon  was  neither  afVaid  nor  asha- 
med to  introduce  both  the  doctrine  and  language  of 
Chiistianity  on  these  oecasiona;  and  we  have  lately  seen 
•tiier  valuable  instances  of  tbe  adoption  of  this  oractice. 


into  bigotry ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  freexe 
nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience at  the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  con 
ceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  is  wrong  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  fbels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affections  are  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  boat  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  Grod 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  foimtein  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives 
that  the  knowledge  of  hb  own  faulte  may  make 
him  more  humble,  and  bis  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watoh  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  '  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obo. 
dience  of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  dieerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre. 
-serve  simplid^  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  tempUtions,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  caU- 
logne. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  tbe  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptetion,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  ite  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
luremente  of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  tbe  tempUtions  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  ite  softening  luxuries, 
ite  seducing  pleasures,  ite  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  ite  captivating  amusemente,  have  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
ite  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  ite  applatise, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  diserediteble  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputatioil  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  reftige,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues  in  exercise,  than  '  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,'  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  his  best  sc- 
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tions,  which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  havs 
their  daQgers ;  the^  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in  vulvar 
acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  praised  by  others ;  but  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  praise  even  of  the  best  is  not  his  object : 
he  knows  that  to  obtain  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
is  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  loflier  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  satisfy  a  spirit  which  feels 
itself  made  fer  immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sm  but  vanii^,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sumcient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct — He  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  thot  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  'this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualiUes  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
befere  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  hit 
praise  be  of  sufficieiit  potency  to  endanger  the 
humility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  lookug  for- 
ward  to  the  applause  of  those  fflorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  Grod,  but  to  the 
approbation  of'  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
tlie  world,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  expres- 
sion  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  superfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
fVugalitv  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  tnis  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  fer 
general  practice. — He  who  couldnave  multipli- 
ed to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  five  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga- 
ther up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of 
prayer  in  every  possible  form,  He  had  previous- 
ly blessed  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualities^— generosity,  economy,  and 
devotion. 


The  practical  Chriitiaii  obsenres  with  gt«t» 
ful  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  as  it  were, 
let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehension  the  habit- 
ual duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  by  a  fe. 
miliar  allusion  taken  from  domestic  life. — The 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchful  ob* 
servance  of  *  the  eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the 
hand  of  his  Master,  and  the  eyee  of  a  maiden  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,*  is  a  simple  illustra- 
tion of  the  Christian's  duty,  equally  intelligible 
to  him  who  serves,  and  obligatory  on  him  wh« 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears  lem 
than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not  that  he 
sees  through  a  false  medium ;  or  ag^vates  tlio 
truth,  or  fergets  the  apostle*s  direction  to  think 
soberly;  but  whUe  the  nominal  Chrutiaa 
weighs  his  offences  in  the  scales  of  the  world, 
the  praying  Christian  brings  him  to  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuarv.  The  former  judges  of  sin 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  the  worst  men 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ap- 
pear so  bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart  he 
sees  little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ao- 
quainted.  Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the  veij 
place  where  the  good  man  looks  fer  sin,  and  his 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so  delicate, 
that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed ;  in  short,  the  one 
thinks  himself  worse  than  others,  because  be 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  himself 
better,  because  he  knows  himself  not  at  aO. 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchfU,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest  from  hit 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rest  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yet  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  and  satisfeetion  to  a 
feeling  bemg,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  its  weaknese 
and  imperfection.    Rest,  therefore,  is  of  itself 
a  promise  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  de- 
sire to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde- 
pendently of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  nnspeak* 
able,  the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.    But  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  de- 
light   He  adores  without  fhlly  comprehending 
the  mighty  blessing.    But  the  promise  of  rest 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy-laden  Christian; 
he  better  understands  it,  beeause  it  is  so  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  want  and  fbelings  :•— 
this  is  not  our  rest    It  offers  the  rdief  longed 
fer  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.    He 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  rest,  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  heaven  under 
this  image  more  frequently  than  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present  stale 
— a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles. 
Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  more  rarely  to  persons  of  hi^h-wrougfat 
feelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a 
contrary  character,  it  is  a  never-feiling  consola- 
tion, a  home-felt  solace,  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
*  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the 
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tffed  of  rifi^taooneM  l«  qaietneM  and  astiir- 
anoe  ior  ever  V 


Tke  Lord^t  Prayer^  a  model  hoik  for  our  devo- 
lien  and  our  metiu, — It  teaeheo  the  duty  of 
promoting  oehemeo  to  adoanee  ike  Glory  of 
God, 

'  It  is  not  cmtomar^  for  kings  to  draw  op  pe- 
titions for  their  sabjeets  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  mndi  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  mnoh  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  bnrthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singolar  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kinrs  boih 
dictates  oar  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense OS  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  majr  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritaal  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  fW>m  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamine  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  jret  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  Qod,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind  ifim  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  keot  in 
their  due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
mat  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  coarse  offer  for 
ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  lor  the  desire  that  God's  name  may>be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  fo  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

Bat,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 
^  In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an- 
other  book  was  opened ;  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
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books;  were  judged  according — ^not  to  their 
prayers,  but  ■  their  works.'  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
edentious  attendanee  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defbat  the  end  of  oor  pray- 
ine,  by  falling  short  of  ite  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ers and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How.fre- 
quendv  are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,'  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequenUy  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  fer  His  inheritance,'  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indififerenoe,  whether  a  veat  proportion 
of  the  i^lobe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that '  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,'  ^ret  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  prav  that  *  His  will  may  be  done,' 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.'  When,  there- 
fere,  we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constanU  v  desire  of  God  in  our 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.* 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  ite  efficiency 
by  our  influence :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  fer  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscience,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  7  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per  to  support,  may  we  not  possibljjr  bring  on 
ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  *  found 
fighting  against  God !' 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to 
Uiose  of  Christians.'  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians  these  assertors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolators  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representetives  of  ite  practical  ef- 
fects, allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselvee 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
punishmente.    Whil   vnong  these  poor  idola. 
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ton  «U  these  lociel  duties  ere  trampled  on,  all 
the  saggrestions  of  D&taral  conscieoce  ere  stifled, 
rites  the  moat  obscene,  sserifioes  the  moet  bloody 
are  offered ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined ;  they  do 
not  violate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of  it 
Surely  then,  politically  connected  with  them  as 
we  ore,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave  them  in 
their  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pate their  dreadAil  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  stilL'  ^ 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way  to 
throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
cool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  us, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God  must  bring 
them  about  b^  a  mircle.* — God,  it  is  true,  intro- 
daced  Christianity  by  miracles,  but  lie  esta- 
blished it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
prerogative,  but  man  is  his  instrument.  Had 
He  not  sent  Hi^  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappaidocia,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christiani- 
ty to  this  day,  wiiich  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  equally  the  effisct  of  divine  p^race, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
whoD,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  most  unre- 
lenting warfare,  in  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  arms  against  her,  so  that  she 
could  emphatically  say,  *  there  is  none  that 
fighteth  fi>r  us  but  only  Thou  O  God—.*    When 
it  mi^ht  seem  business  enough  for  any  but 
Christians  to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  then 
Britain  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruitless 
object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.    Not  to  redeem  His  sepulchre 
from  infidels,  but  to  communicate  to  them  the 
tidings  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  redemption 
throagh  His  blood.    Is  it  not  the  effect  of  ^race, 
and  slill  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subsequent,  while 
their  fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and 
their  rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed    the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  opposing 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  by  one  universal 
feeling,  simultaneously  to  rise  up  in  one  com- 
mon  cause  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty 
ebject-^when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mination of  war  was  to  disseminate  the  gospel 
of  ^eace ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  publish  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment  of  good  will  to  men  !    Let  us  not  then  in- 
dulge groundless  imaginations,  as  if  miracles 
were  wrought  to  justify  indolence  !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac- 
tive agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem  ra- 

her  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirmation  of 

the  truth  of  St  PauPs  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual 

instrument  of  conversion.    Many  rejected  the 

gospel  who  saw  the  miracles.    The  miracles 


wrought  did  not  supersede  the  neeeaAty  of  tbm 

apost]e*s  *  speaking  boldly  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Grod.'  They  did  not 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doetrinee  of  his  mis- 
sioD,  *•  RepcAtance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Nor  did  they  prevent  hh 
thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  the 
Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.  Here  we  be- 
hoki  the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  missionary-^ 
of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

*Many,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  ea 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  un- 
sparingly lavished  on  the  most  sober  and  well 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
abroad.  We  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er- 
rors inseparable  from  all  great  undertakings, 
every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents, 
have  been  carefullv  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triumphant, 
ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  '  Buy  says  the  profound  prelate 
above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mis- 
sions, preached  befiire  the  venerable  society  for 
propagiating  the  g:ospel  in  foreign  parts,*  *  many 
weIl-(Usposed  persons  want^  mueh  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thin^  it  is  to  discooi^ 
tenance  what  is  fpod,  because  it  is  not  better,  by 
raising  objections  to  some  under  parts  of  it* 

The  truth  is,  ikey  are  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-concerted 
and  prudently  conducted  societies  6a  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  object,  actin|f  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  m  dependence 
upon  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  time,  with 
His  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong,  ^ 
nothing  is  holy,  accomplish  the  great  end  of 
bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  the  superstitious,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  for 
the  fiSfilment  of  declarations  which  have  never 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  con- 
sequences without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heathen,  sunk 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  shall  call 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  that 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  that  the 
preacher  will  be  fimnd  without  being  sent. 

We  mi^ht  just  as  reasonat^fy  expect  to  see  tho 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  as  dis- 
played in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shall  li. 
terally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  or 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  spring  op  in  the  sandy 
vollies  of  Africa;  that  the  thirsty  desert  should 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water ;  that  the 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact;  that  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  and  the  vallies  rise  of  themselves  ; 

*  Prsacbed  at  tbetr  anniversary  meeting  Fthnamty 
Ifitb.  1738HU 
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we  mi^t,  I  My,  as  rationally  hope  to  tee  theae 
lively  illiutratioiia  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Df- 
vioe  piDiniaea  literally  Terified,  aa  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  its^own  onassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  oomers  of  the  earth. 
God  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  ChrisliaDs  for  universal  diffusion. 

Let  it  he  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  subjeet  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reierence  is  not  more  fre- 
quently made  in  its  prog;ress  to  prayer.  This 
aeems  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reuaning  with  the  irreligious  man,  but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  prolessee  to  nse 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devo- 
tions; and  from  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
bat  natural  deductions.  ^ 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  liis  opera- 
tions. They  always  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  tiiem 
no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;  He  works  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  He  re- 
signs to  human  a^ncy,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent. Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
m  the  hands  of  Christians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral  dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shaU  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na» 
tion  shall  no  more  rise  agamst  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  witet  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part? What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  be  brought  to  know  God,  firom  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
already  en]ar|fed  the  borders  of  Christian  charity 
to  an  almost  mdefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civilised  world, 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difference  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever* modifications  of  opin- 
ion  had  hitherto  divided  them,  the  rreat  funda- 
mental  principles  of  love  to  dod,  of  faith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
union,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa- 
rated,  and  are  the  only  means,  as  far  as  human 


penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  the  cords  of 
amity  into  stiU  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growing  confi- 
denee,  and  this  with  foreigners,  who,  tliough 
they  had  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not'  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  7  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis- 
trust, to  confirm  good  faith,  to  promote  con- 
fidence and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untinctured 
with  suspicion  7  Majr  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  us 
asunder?  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
tojmits  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
come at  len^:th  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  m  regard  to  this  institution.    Ma> 
noCthe  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe 
deracy  become  a  ratification  between  monarch*, 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  thsj 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  ai 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  oaxAi 
siAL  IS  THE  woED  ov  ooD  ?  Docs  it  uot  embrac. 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  bj 
uniting  ■  glory  to  God  in  the  hiffbest,  and  oi 
earth  peace  and  good- will  towards  men  7*  Fo 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  brin^ 
churches,  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  spin 
tual  darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desire* 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  ou. 
being  the  honoured  instruments  of  causing  th 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directl| 
upon  them? 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  oi 
this  mighty  engine;  with  whatever  derisioL 
that  whieh  nas  been  denominated  popular  chqrity 
may  have  beea  treated ;  its  infbrior  divisions  hav4 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur 
niihes  a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  mort 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav 
ings  Bank,  though  for  difierent  purposes,  it  girei 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  lifl  in  the  scale  of  society 
For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  less 
disposed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry, to  give  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion of  riot  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circo- 
lation  of  that  Volame,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  buainess ;  which  im. 
peratively  says, '  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity;* and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  tite 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi- 
son  contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  both  our  moral  and  political 
destroetion. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  he 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  his 
feUow-creaturos,  though  bv  the  least  and  lowest 
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link  m  the  eh&in  of  loei^W ;  let  as  then  take 
advantage  of  this  his  natnral  weakness.  For  is  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  something  that  is 
usefal  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  he  may  be 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangeroos  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connected,  thoagh  b^  the  lowest  and  sligbest  tie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  behmg 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  ior  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm 
bis  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  ? 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  untasted  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
feeling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Let  ns  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  hnmble  contributors  to- 
wards conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souls  have  been  benefited ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  gratuitously  taught 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  die  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  fiom  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  firom  their  neoeesities,  but 
cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
successfbl  industry .>  With  respeet  to  such  as 
are  in  distress,  and  especiaUr  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themselves  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tions of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  whith  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  aocnee  Bbhop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — '  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  ^ears,  in  all 
probability,  would  settle  Christianity  tn  every 
country  in  the  world  wUkout  mimeuUnu  anitt- 
anee.* 

If  we,  then.  In  Ais  highly  fevoured  land,  are 
blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac- 
rity, f^om  the  humiliating  recollection  that^it 
was  no  merit  of  our  own  which  brought  the 
news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  barbarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose  in 
the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
has  travelled  in  Uie  greatness  of  his  stren^rth, 
tin  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  pflobe,  having 
iUominated  the  western  world,  he  is  once  again 
rising  to  shed  the  glories  of  his  orient  beams, 
where  they  first  dawned. 

*  So  sinks  the  day-star  In  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  afain  repairs  his  droo(riiif  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  era 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,* 

Let  CoHiRRCE,  then,  wherever  she  speads  her 
sails,  be  assured  that  whether  she  carries  the 


wealth  of  Ormos,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric  peart  ami 
gold  fh)m  the  East ;  or  from  the  West,  the  mines 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  Uie  most  precious  merchan- 
dize with  which  her  vessels  can  be  freighted,  is 
that  pearl  of  great  price  which  the  merchant- 
man in  the  Gospel  sold  all  that  he  had  to  pur 
chase. 

Let  DisoovKRT,  wherever  she  pushes  her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she  lights 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  should  she 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  «f  the  polar 
world,  let  her  be  assured  that  aU  the  wonders 
fer  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  waits^ 
are  not  to  he  compared  with  the  wonders  con- 
tained in  that  Gospel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provisitm  for  the  voy- 
age. Let  her  be  assured,  that  if  she  carries  tha 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  news 
of  eqaal  value  with  that  she  carries  out;  will 
brinff  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of 
equal  joj  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she 
has  carried  abroi^. 

Lei  CoNQunr,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  CiBsar  and  Alexander,  by  car- 
rying civilization  in  her  train,  but  Christianity ; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  our  own  im- 
mortal hopes.  If  this  mighty  boon  will  not 
fUly  expiate  the  ofibnoes  of  the  injurer,  it  will 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Ccnduikn. 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty  by  his  Prophet 
We  must,  tlrarefere,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotioss,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira. 
tions  with  a  reooUeotion  of  His  glorious  attrl- 
butes,— of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  fVom  any,  or 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders 
Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions;  of  that 
Omniseienee  which  makes  him  a  discerner  of 
our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  moat 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perfect  hoRness,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our 
practice ;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  ferfeit 
any  of  EUs  promises ;  of  that  faithfulness,  which 
will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  inntuierable  ofiences  can- 
not exhaust;  of  that  eternity  which  had  place 
'  befere  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  He  is  God  ;*  of  that 

grandeur  which  has  set  his  glory  above  the 
eavens ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  Grod,  who  is 
strong  and  patient,  and  who  ts  provoked  every 
day ;  of  that  justice  whieh  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  for*, 
giveth  iuiqoity,  transgression,  and  sin ;  of  that 
compassion  which  waits  to  be  gracious  ;  of  that 
goodness  which  leadeth  to  repentance ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sin- 
ner to  return* 
AU  these  attributes  are  his  in  the  abstract 
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He  li  not  doly  111x111;,  Init  our  itrength,  not  only 
the  giver  of  life,  bat  liie  itself^  he  not  onlj  be- 
Blows,  but  is  talvrntion,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
bat  if  troth,  he  not  only  showa  the  way  to  hea- 
Ten,  bat  w  the  way,  not  only  oommonicates 
light,  but  U  light 

When  we  reflect  that  even  Hie  incommnni- 
cable  attribntee  are  employed,  in  neTer<«eaaing 
exercise  for  the  joommon  benefit  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude. 
When  we  consider,  that  even  His  justice,  that 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex. 
closion  from  ParadiBe,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  tremble^  for  who  is  he  that  lives  and 
sins  not,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  thegreat  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin ;  that  heart  most  be  hard, 
mdeed,  which  is  not  softened  into  love.  It  is 
beeaase  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  Indulge 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  ac- 
quires additional  obdoraey. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfbc* 
tions  of  God.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
self,  lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  fflory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  The  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub 
Ilmest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright 
estvbible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swal. 
lowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfoction.  The  foolishness  of  GSod  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak> 
nesd  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  th4  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  fiiint !  of  the  Divine  perfoctions. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  excel- 
lence,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation.-»We 
use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture,  but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  search  out  t)ie  Almighty  to  perfoc 
tion  ;*  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations  to  us  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty  goodness.— He  would  never  have  said, 
'  be  ve  holy  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  mnst  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern. 

The  lifo  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfoctions, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  ppospect  of  the  possibi. 
lity  of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  tiie  exception  of 
his  mlhicles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat 
ed,  as  well  as  admired.  His  meekness  under 
cejToaches  the  most  contumelious ;  His  patience  | 


under  suflSsrin^  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com- 
bination of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  after  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity,  He  continued  all  nieht  in  prayer 
to  God ;  His  union  of  constant  self-denial,  with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
oould  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  uose  miracles, 
so  often  performed  for  the  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ex- 
tenuating their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor- 
ance.  *  rather,  forgive  tqem,  for  they  know  nol 
what  they  do!'    ^ 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prao> 
tice  be  not  a  pattern  fbr  oor's,  we  know  not 
what  IS.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  foUow-creatures,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  nhilanthropy  in  as- 
sisting them ;  while  we  ranx  ourselves  amon; 
his  admirers  by  praisin|^  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  te  be  his  dis* 
ciples  when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  gnat  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  afive,  and  kept  in  exereise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself.— The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promqiting  our  confbrmity  to  His  will, 
of  advancmg  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  nefflect  prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fiurest  foretaste  of  that  commooion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here> 
after. 

l^e  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  out 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  well, 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  bjr 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  oomparinf^ 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urmd  against  Reli. 
gion,  with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  fhture  attainments  must  here- 
after be  built,  a  ^und  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mmd  and  the  seeking  heart 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief— when  our 
faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit — when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  domi- 
nion of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infollibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  lifo ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  tho 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heartsearchmg  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  nnfolt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profossion  of  re- 
pentance, a  genera]  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut 
tered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heart? 
Where  is  the  transforming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  lifo  ?  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original?  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 7  Where  is  the  light,  and  lifo,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  m  the  temper  and 
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conduct  1  Tet  we  are  aseured,  that  if  we  are 
OhriBtiana,  there  must  be  an  aim  at  thia  god- 
fbrroitj. 

Ab  for  the  genuine  Christian*  howerer  weak 
m  fiiith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  is  still 
seekingr,  though  with  slow  and  fauitering  steps, 
the  things  which  are  above ;  be  is  still  strifing, 
though  with  unequal  progress,  for  the  priie  of 
his  high  calling ;  he  is  still  looking,  though  with 
a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  ^lory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality ;  He  is  still  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trust  so  lively  as  to  apnihilate  the  distance,*- 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.— 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than 
his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged ;  his 
hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  treasure  is 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  his  prayers  are  di- 
rected, and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  sent 
forward  thither,  where  he  himself  hopes  soon  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his'  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but  his  eternal 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  bnrtbeD- 
some  as  some  suppose,  ii  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  hare  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beloved  habitation, 
we  do  not  call  that  the  mostdesi^ble  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gayest  objects, 
but  that  which  will  bring  us  m  most  safely 
home.  If,  indeed,  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  scenery,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  from  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  of- 
fence against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken  our 
pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression.  If  sick- 
ness or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  we  are  nearer  home— 
the  future  supports  us  under  the  present;  a 
little  further  say  we— a  little  more  fatigue,  and 
we  shall  see  the  desire  of  our  heart  I?  we  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amusement,  the 
straightest  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Heaven  is  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
religious  life  may  subject  us ;  though,  after  all, 
it  often  calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,' — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *■  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease— be  on  thy  guards — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  jn  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un. 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  nipht  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  dn  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 


accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brouf  ht  in 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on Gk)d.'-^h,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  when 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  fortunes 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hiU  is  so  strong 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved — ^think 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  mislead,  and  plea 
sures  betray  you ;  think  on  Him  while  you  are 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capa- 
city of  thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when, 
*  He  may  turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will 
be  troubled.*  Think  of  God  when  the  alluruag 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduca 
you  from  him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  pe- 
culiar  peril.  '  It  is  the  bright  day  that  bringeth 
forth  the  adder.'  Think  of  God  when  the  tempt- 
ing world  si)^s,  *  All  this  will  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  right,  but 
pursue  the  wrong,  tlioee  who  are  not  without 
convictions,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  sti- 
fles, or  business  overrules,  those  who  are  ba- 
lancing  between  the  world  and  Him  who  made 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  resolu- 
tion a  substitute  for  the  performance ;  and  oh 
how  large,  and  in  many  points  how  respectable 
a  class  this  is ! — ^to  these,  to  the  doubting,  and 
the  dilatory,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro- 
5re8s  you  make  in  your  spiritnal  attainments, 
f  the  truth,  certainty,  and  Inconceivable  im- 
portance  of  eternal  thmgswere  once  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick- 
en  both  devotion  and  practice.  We  know,  but 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  £bat  our 
great  business  in  this  world  is  to  determine  our 
choice  for  eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  be  dererred  to  any  time  at  the  ha- 
zard  of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  an  affair  to  be  postponed  till  other 
aflairs  are  settled,  for  how  many  souls  has  this 
dilatory  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment, 
and  the  practical  efiect  of  this  resolution  may 
determine  your  fate  for  ever.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  neter  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repeated.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — ^There  is  not  an  hour 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  shall  be  ?  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
grees of  comparison  between  their  value,  and 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  ineqtudities  of  created  things  are  level. 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  tne 
things  of  eternity — the  difference  of  mor% 
or  less,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or  privation. 
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BO  longer  exiets ;  the  dutinction  h  swallowed 
np  when  contemplated  in  the  view  of  endless 
happiness  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
^ou  hesitate,  you  have  already  taken  you»  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  delilraration  is  destruc. 
tion ;  you  have  already  resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scribes the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah.  *  The  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hasteth  greatly ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress ;  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation ;  a  day  of  dark, 
ness  and  gloominess ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm !' 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  deflfced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  ^lory. 
Still  more  affectmg  is  it  to  contemplate  in  the 
study  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
of  Mbylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found !    How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined !    Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling.    All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  n'Bndeur  were  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re- 
flecting mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
*  the  ^reat  gbbe  itself  compared  with  the  de- 
struction  of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality^-a 
soul  fhrnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  ?  And  what  presents 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  m  itself 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  extinguished ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is—a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.   Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
liiled  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,'  we  might 
dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
.^emess  for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed soul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  uat  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.    In  any  event,  it  offers  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.   It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  ofibnder,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con- 
demnation.— For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.    Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  *  justify  Grod  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.' 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex- 
actness, in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Sl»rit  w\o  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  b  avenly  happiness  which  we  are  yet  as 


sured  will  be  without  measure  and  withovt  end ' 
whilst  the  Elysian  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical- 
ly represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religions  code.  The  one  describee 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur- 
suits, and  renewing  on  inferior  obiects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  f 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts  I  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  hit  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous- 
ness !  ^hat  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  roan,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  afler 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extlnffuishcd.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  mfbrmatlon. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra 
ther  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  curiosity 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be* 
ings  are  purely  spirituaL  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi- 
sioo  of  the  Supreme  Crood,  there  must  be  su- 
preme felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoymenC-— a 
most  fallacious  part— consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is ;  out 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  if 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  tha' 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  bool; 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis. 
pensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revelar 
tion,  minute  description  would  be  below  one 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa. 
raging ;  thev  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re. 
veal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring^ 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  reioiee  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inronceivablo.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension,  our  con 
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mptions  of  it  muit  then  be  taken  fh»m  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  alread;^  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  enre  to  depreciate  the  valae 
of  things  uDseen,  bjr  i^  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaYcn  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  &r  in- 


ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  gliawsM 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  God, 
of  joj  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  unima^ined,  yet  consummate  bliss 
— In  Tht  presence  ts  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  eTsrmore  7 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER- 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

**  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.** 

"  I  will  endeavour  that  ^ou  may  be  able  ailer  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  re 
meml|rance.**    3  Peter,  c  i. 


PREFACE. 

Fbom  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pages  feels  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  nas  at  different 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  found  leisure  to  acoomplish,  till  the  present  season 
of  incapacity. 

**  The  importunity  of  firiends,**—- that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  inforior  merit,  is  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  has 
frequently  been  ^esired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she  has 
always  declined  complying ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  sne  had  previ- 
ously exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexiianstible,— but  the  slender  resources 
of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  diffiirent  subjects,  and  at  distant  pe- 
nods,  there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reforence  has  hem  made,  but  some 
distinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those 
xvtions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one 
XMnpact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  she  is  herself 
ible  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may 
•hink  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  grace, 
•mpreas  her  owa  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of 
Prayer,  and  of  the  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exerdae, 
srhen  every  other  aapport  and  consolation  must  inevitably  foil. 

However  small  mav  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
raping  one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  to  others, — the  benefit  of 
fooling,  as  she  reviews  these  pages^  how  sadly  she  herself  has  faUen  short  in  the  duties  she  has 
JO  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  reexamination  she  has  sensibly  folt  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  diffioolt  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humblv  trusts  that  her  very  foilures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  lose 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  folt 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  tranaitorr  scene,  and 
fooling  the  deepest  interest  in  their  Sjuritual  proeperity,  as  abo  for  that  of  all  her  follow  Chris 
tians,  is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  nSeolkxiate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologiie  for  inacccvucsas   «1  repetitkinB. 
Barley-Wbod. 
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CHAP.  L 

T%e  necetHiy  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  eorrup- 
Hon  of  human  nature, 

Tds  subject  of  man*s  apostacy  is  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  sub)et>^-  oi  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  Jke  .jecwesii^  ofthit 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  jqc  40^ht  to  pre- 
cede an^  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
conviction  that  we  have  fallen  from  our  <»iginaJ 
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itete,  and  that  Ihia  lapoe  presents  the  most  pow- 
erfol  ineentiTe  to  prayer,  Aurnish  an  apolo|ry  for 
making  a  few  firelimiBary  remarks  on  this  great 
article  of  onr  laith. 

The  doctri])e  is  not  the  less  a  inndamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abased  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  some  having  erroneoosly  con- 
sidered it  as  leaving  as  without  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  excuse  to  nnresisted  sin.^-It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  as  in  one  unbroken  series 
tfaroaghout  the  whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it 
from  the  third  of  Genesis,  whioh  records  the 
event  of  man*s  apostaey,  carried  on  through  the 
history  of  its  fatal  eonse^nences  in  all  the  sab- 
sequent  instances  of  sin,  mdividnal  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred 
canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
qvality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 
toe  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
apirer  of  the  sacred  vnriters  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
aqoal  fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re- 
peated deceit  of  the  fiither  of  the  faithful  ?  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7 
Why  of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why 
of  the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why 
of  the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  fiir 
darker  crimes  of  the  otiierwise  holy  David  7 
Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
In  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive 
impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Jodah ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
but  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  follow- 
ed  only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  for  a  successor  worse  than  them- 
selves 1  The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
nniversal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans- 
mitting the  record  of  those  vioes,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  deUneations  of  the  illostrious  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  refbrred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths; 
*  that  God  is,  and  Uiat  he  b  the  rewarder  of 
an  that  seek  himjl'  that  man  has  apostatised 
fVom  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for- 
foiled  his  original  destination  :  that  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  ex- 
piate sin,  and  to  save  sinners;  that  after  his 
ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per- 
formed  his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers,  ms  offices  did  not  cease 
there ;  he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miracaloua 
gifts,  but  he  still  oonlinues  his  silent  but  pow- 
erful operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order  ^ 
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first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the 
gracious  character  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entan^^e,  or  of  will- worshippers 
to  multiply  them  7 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
hij;h  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,'  though  they  *  betong  to  God»'  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us;  they  teach  ns  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  j^raoe;  thy  send  us  to 
prayer,  and  they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  at. 
tribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  fiurts,  then,  the  poorest  list- 
eners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
saffidently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salva- 
tion.  They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  oar  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed  reformers  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religi<« 
through  the  glasa  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  a  *  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi- 
tion f  but  a  science  and  a  philoeophy  which  were 
made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  beeaose 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderfhl  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  stiH  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  fbet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  whieh 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

To  return,  tiien,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration: — ^Let  as  believe  man  Is 
corrupt,  beeaose  the  BiUe  tells  as  he  is  so. 
Let  us  believe  that  all  were  so  by  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  It  from  Divine  anthority. 
Let  us,  fh>m  the  same  anthority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  Its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  snbjeel 
to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  Imfirmities ;  facts 
compel  us  to  oonfbss  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  as  to  a 
very  falBe  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  questioD, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would  by  a  division  of  offbn 
ders  into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offobes  art 
derived  horn  one  common  principle. 

If^  then,  men  would  examine  tiieir  own  b» 
soms  as  cktfely  as  they  censure  die  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  In- 
cipient stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  eircumstances,  produce 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men, 
but  that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  oat  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  fay  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  Wbb 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termmation. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  us,  that  there  Is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  m 
difference  between  onrselvet  and  others  as  w« 
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Ibndly  imaffine ;  that  there  is  not  by  nature,  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  side 
micrht  not  pass  over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not 
look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any  native 
strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live- 
ly  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has 
preserved  us  from  the  femptations  to  which  they 
have  yielded.  But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 
preventing  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with, 
held  from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all. 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With* 
out  this  grace,  Luther  might  have  fiittened  on 
the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  with  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.  11. 

J%e  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  AeZpIess- 

neeo  of  man. 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  ibr  ue  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ,  if  he  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
^eatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  bis 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  nominal  Uhristian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
so  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Prayer,  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  done  teaches  us  wherein  our  true 
dignily  consists.  The  dignitv  of  a  fallen  crea- 
ture is  a  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  con. 
trary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inhe- 
rent excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  it;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up. 
on  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  jnage. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God !  *  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  !*  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  hi^h  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  whioh  ivkd  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
oorraptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood^guiitiness,'  for  a  griev- 
eusly  remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
fie  of  piety,  for  the  fouTOain  of  holiness,  for 
« the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renew- 
ng  of  a  right  spirit,'  for  '  truth  in  the  inward 


parts,'  that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  mtgM 
be  granted  him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence 
on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  graoe 
of  God  to  assist,  render  bis  precatory  addressee, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsncoese- 
fUl  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifving  feelings  of  abject  solioitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  aUendanee  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  inoftal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependenoe  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  ie 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
oase,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *■  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.'  The  hnman 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing.' ^Corne  unto  me,'  is  His  uniform  mvita* 
tion.  The  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  ^  Hia 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Hie  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  oontinnanoe  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.  Ra- 
peated  gifls  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  not 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  soUci. 
tation,  so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  bat 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  Grod's  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  offences 
on  out  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  be- 
stow. The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
gifl,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  ao 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  UtUe  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifls  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oflen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  hie 
favour, — the  hope  of^some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me- 
rit, to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only  ac- 
ceptable plea,  is  our  utter  want  both  of  claim 
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vnd  in«rit,— 18  the  alter  destitation  of  all  that 
can  recommend  us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fa. 
Tour,  when  we  deserve  nothingr  but  rejection , 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punbhmenL 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects  ,- 
though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privilem  of  children, — we  implore  Uie 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
^rmerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure  by  representing  that  the 
oJEence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great,^ 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built,— «ven  he 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe- 
rimentally  acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  eon- 
science,  in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
ite  truth, — such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pxay  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  depenctonce  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious* 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eves  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect  ite  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  ite  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constenUy  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequency,  as  this  ever-abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
selves to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thmg  that  is 
eviL 


CHAP.  in. 

Prayer,    It$  B^nitien, 

Prater  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Hfm  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness ;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
us,  we  perish,'  of  drowning  Peter ;  tlie  cry  of 
faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners. — Prayer  is  desire ; 
the  abasement  of  aaatrition ;  tJto  energy  of  gra- 


titude. It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
ito  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  ite  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing,  experiraentelly  convinced  of  ite  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God 
of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,ol 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an '  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination ;  but  a  determination  ef  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  sdf-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understending 
and  of  the  heart  The  understending  must  ap. 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reasonahle  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordi- 
nations of  God ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  'have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  Grod  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  prohi- 
bited  every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and 

E remote  them,  had  they  not  existed ;  nor  would 
e  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Frayer,^at  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  Gtod  of  our  wante,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wante  which  he  al- 
ready knows*  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requeste  should  be  made 
before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall '  have,'  but  to  those  who 

*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall 

•  find,'  but  to  those  who  •  seek,'  So  far,  there- 
fore,  from  his  previous  knowledfine  of  our  wante 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  cpplication.  Were 
bi»  not  Knowledge  itself  cttr  infbrmation  would 
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be  of  u  little  tiee,  as  oar  applioatioii  would  be, 
were  he  not  Goodnew  itMl£ 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  joat  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  aa  revealed  in  Scriptore,  of 
oar  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  atudy 
of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  we  ahall  want  the  high- 
eit  motives  to  thia  duty,  and  the  beat  helpe  for 
performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  oofenov  of  these 
motives,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  ezhorta. 
tion  superfluona. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulnesa  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  alight  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  aacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically, they  read  it  oooaaionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  tSej 
store  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  troths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doe- 
trines  aa  of  practical  application ;  the^  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  akme 
cap  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  an« 
erring  line  to  aaoertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities* 
'  In  our  retirements  we  too  oflen  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments-^moments  rescued  from 
the  world — ^in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed in  corrupt  thoughta.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this 
excursive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objects.  Let  it  stretch  ibrward,  under  the 
sanction  of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
phecy,  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threateninffs  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober 
guidance  of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speeu- 
uUions,  and  sustain  ita  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fidl  infinitely 
short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  ains  too  exclusively 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasin|^  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that  mercy 
which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  I#et  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  aii  com- 
plaint When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopeless- 
ness  of  pardon  hardens  them,  into  disloyidty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  con* 
template  his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
man instances,  will  create  afiectioo,  *  We  love 
him  because  he  first  k>ved  us.* 

Let  us,  therefore,  always  keep  our  unworthi- 


ness  in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need 
of  the  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes;  the  worst,  on 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  Grod,  and 
eapecially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  aina ;  our 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departnrea 
from  him.  We  ahould  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  ■ 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  Divine  asaistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  hia  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
ourselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  hia 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrifjr  him,  hut  to 
induce  him  to  apj^y  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
againat  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  just,  in  one  sense,  as 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  os  to  despair,  indeed,  of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  whidi  is 
the  true  antidote  to  deapair.  Faith  quickena  the 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  preanmptuooa 
spirit  The  lowly  Christian  takes  eomfert  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  foraake 
them  that  are  his.    The  presumptuous  man  ia 


tera.  The  mal^appropriation  of  Scripture  pro 
mises  and  threateninga  is  the  cause  of  much  er 
ror  and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fUlen  into  er 
ror  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  dlainter 
estedneaa,  aaserting  that  God  ia  to  be  loved  ex 
duaively  for  himaelf^  with  an  absolute  rennnci' 
ation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ounelvea ;  yotf 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  whick  in- 
volvea  God's  glory  with  our  own  happiness,  and 
makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requeats.  Hiongh 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  Grod  supremdy ; 
though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actuating 
principle ;  yet  lie  has  graciMmly  permitte<( 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  hap- 
piness to  this  primary  object  The  BiUe  exhi. 
bita  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inaeparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  than  an  al^ 
solute  renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  ie 
necessary  for  the  promotioa  of  God's  glorr  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking 
any  happiness  independent  of  him,  and  undo- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakable 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  higheat 
privilege  with  the  most  positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  is  the  God 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to 
take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  doee  with  God's 
offers,  to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God 
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M  oar  portion  must  scirely  be  more  pleasing  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  than  separating^  our  faap> 
piness  from'his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  inter- 
ests firom  his  goodness,  is  at  onoe  to  detract 
from  his  perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  bright- 
aess  of  our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
so  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
other.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
and  sung  by  angels,  and  this  most  harmonious- 
iy  combines  *  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
with  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
8azon  reformer,  *  consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
G6d  is  sirr  God ;  God,  even  our  oton  God  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation !  to 
glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
cellence, and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
his  excellence  i«  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
woidd  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  he  had  condescended  to  establish  between 
himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  *  My 
strength,*  *my  rock,*  *my  fortress,*  •my  deli- 
vorer  !*  Again,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
be  exalted  t*  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
substitute  the  article  ihe$t  how  comparatively 
cold  is  the  impression !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diroioished,  when  he  blesses  his  Grod  as  *  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessiujgs,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits  7  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the 
mercy  had  been  made  purely  for  me ;  as  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
holds  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  •  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diflTusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  genera]  participation  without 
individual  diminution.    Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
6r.d  that  tney  are  also  most  essential  to  our 


comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal^  whereas  it  was  its  continuanoe 
which  should  have  taught  us  its  worth.  We 
require  novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription ;  as  if  God  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow 
ed,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
has  once  been  pleased  to  oonfbr. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shown  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark- 
ed out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by 
his  servant^  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gideon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  his 
uninterrupted  career,  and  •rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  subst«i- 
tial  blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  ror  the  comfbrt  of  the  whole  system. 

As  the  afiections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  Gkid,  in  pro- 
mising to  '  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo* 
ral  things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly  as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principsSy  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  v^ry  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift.  Here  our  prayer  re(|uires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  htm  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging  us 
to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest  things,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  snail  be  added  unto 
us.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
thers, by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual  gifts  which  they  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  than  those  worldly  advan- 
tages  on  which  Grod  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  our  own  heerts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  another  man's  sins,  and  over- 
looking  our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  should  pray  more  especially  agains^ 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  sUnd  in  need,  we  should  dwell 
on  our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
souls  become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of 
it    Our  prayers  should  be  circurostaiitial,  not 
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as  was  before  observed,  fbr  the  inlbrmation  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  bat  fbr  the  stirringf  np  of  oar 
own  doll  affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence^  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mer- 
cies  will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gfratitude ; 
while  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
^  definite  devotion,  and  ana£fbotin||^  generalities, 
without  personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  we  except  th  se  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that  ^  preparation  of  the  heart'  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  fbr  doty.  If 
we  desert  tne  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  Giod  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness ;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
est.   Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 
•Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologizsd  fbr  his  late  attendance  in  parliamefit, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
^  were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.    How 
'  many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  fbr  brevity  !    How  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  oAen, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  fbr  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.    Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  presence.  Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
conversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeae 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  leee  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  body  sympatliiaes  with  the  un- 
willing  mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  penorraiog 
it    How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea- 
sures we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
diversified  images  of  those  pleasures  to  mix 
themselves  with  our  better  thoughts,  to  pull 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer  re- 
quires  all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
q^ver  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  prinoiples,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love  so  intimate,  that  the  oon- 
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viotions  of  the  understandiBg'  wiU  becooM  tbf 
affections  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  ik  few  fonda 
mental  troths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  tg 
meditate  on  them  seriouriy,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearti 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  afVer  variety,  ingenuity,  or  elo. 
gance.    The  indulgence  of  imagination  will  ro.. 
ther  distract  than  Miify.    Searching  afler  ing&. 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attention 
from  Grod  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixedness 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted* 
ness  of  spirit    Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiections.   $.% 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  imagina- 
tions which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  Uiey  leave  the  heart  unhumbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment ;  we  should 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend- 
ence ;.  we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  '  A^oi^ 
is  the  accept  time.'  *  To-day  we  must  hear 
his  voice.'  *  Give  us  thi$  day  our  daily  bread.'' 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to^ 
OQorrow  will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have 
its  own  petitions.-  To-morrow  we  most  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de- 
votions with  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  be 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
gent course  of  seriods  reading,  by  treasuring  up 
in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  we 
rush  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  full 
of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,  so  we  cannot  expert  that  our  petitions 
will  be  heard  or  granted.'  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When,,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  the  spi- 
rits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu- 
ble, a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready 
flow  we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused ; 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  wo  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  to 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  pfeasure 
in  praying  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  cases 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairlv.  These 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill.expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept- 
ance than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  etc 
qucnt  words  dwelling  on  the  tips ;  the  /ormer 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit  abased 
bj  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworlhiness^  and 
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AW«d  by  the  perftctionB  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
«oarchio^  God.  The  heart  is  diseatisfied  with 
its  own  doll  and  taatdesa  repetitions  which,  with 
bJI  their  imperfections,  Infinite  Goodness  mav, 
perhaps,  hear  with  favoar.* — We  may  not  only 
DO  elated  with  the  floency  but  e^en  with  the 
fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  oat 
of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  ftel  prood  at  having  hnmbled  oar- 
welves  ao  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copions- 
ness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never  the  bet- 
ter in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that  oonistraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  mav  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, and  of  the  importance  of  the  things  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  throuffh  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
does  not  merely  imagine,  bat  feels  assured  that 
God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from 
his  mind.  *  He  knows,'  as  St  John  expresses 
it,  *•  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,* 
and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise  *■  while  they 
are  jet  speaking  I  will  hear.  This  is  the  per- 
fection of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Effeeti  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as 
humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  as  we  are* 
to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before 
the  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  condescend  to  the  multitade  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requests  which  are  brought 
before  him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such 
like  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
the  Most  High  as  *  such  a  one  as  themselves  ;* 
a  Being,  who  can  perform  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  be  over- 
powered with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at 
best,  is  it  not  consideriiur  the  Almighty  in  the 
light,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  superin- 
tends public  and  national  concerns,  is  obliged 
t}  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions;  be- 
cause  his  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  that 
leisure  and  attention  which  suffice  for  every 

"  Of  theto  aort  of  repetttionf,  our  admirable  Churcli 
Uturi;y  has  been  accused  as  a  fault ;  bat  this  defect,  if 
it  be  one,  happily  aceomiDodates  itself  to  our  inflrmities, 
Where  is  the  (kvoured  being  whose  attention  never 
wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies  his  lips  in  every  sen- 
tenoe  ?  Is  there  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioner,  no 
wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  the  heart, 
which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  calculated  tocorreet, 
to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  the  strayed 
^Actions? 


thing?  The^  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely  gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  ^r  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighmg  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn  creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  8n- 
preme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
difficulty,  variety  nc  obstruction,  and  multi- 
plicity no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  spaee  is  annihi- 
lated ;  that  past,  present,  and  future,  are  dis- 
cerned more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
than  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  single  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  bad  never  been  answered, 
the  exhaust^  ar^ment,  that  seeing  Grod  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  bein^  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  nee  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
seeing  God  is  immutable  and  bis  decrees  unal- 
terabfo,  therefi>re  our  adionM  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  oWn  state.  Weak  as 
well  as  impious  reasoning  I  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modem  French  and  German 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they  [might 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
plain  practical  text  as  *Draw  near  unto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,*  carries  more 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
punled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  sueh  a  thing  as  motion,  in 
answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 
theory,  denied  it;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 
he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Christian  knows, 
because  he  feels,  that  prayer  is,  though  in  a 
way  to  him  inscrutable,  the  medium  of  con* 
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nozion  between  God  and  hie  rational  creatures, 
the  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
hieesings  upon  us.  The  Cluristian  knows  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  ocmtrite  in  which  he  de- 
lights  to  dwelL'  He  knows  that  this  inezplioa- 
\&  union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
essentially  different^  ean  only  be  maintained  by 
prayer ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  Qod, 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  obserr- 
ed,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
/eels  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
grayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  p[ive 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the 'nature  of  digestion: 
he  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  in- 
terim — ^Tfac  Christian  /eeft  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  hie  spiri- 
toal  life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha* 
bitual  prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out  frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  re. 
novation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  ^by  the  pratfer$  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  alinurU  of  a 
distant  day. 

Hut  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  ie  ike  com- 
mand of  God ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction  of  the  Most  Hi^h,  who  deolareft,  *He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attachMl  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  '  A$k,  and  ye  shall  receive.'  This 
is  encouragement  enough  fat  the  plain  Chris- 
tian. As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  With  the  general  scheme  of 
God's  plan  in  the  government  of  hnman  affairs ; 
how  GiMl  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
»»r  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doiog  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
iissured  id  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,*  of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prater  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting  cala- 
amities,   both  national  and   individual;   it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  oonrinoed  escperimentallx 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  para- 
mount to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  him 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  oth«r 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  end  wiCli 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  ool^ 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty;  it  is  motive  enougli 
for  him,~that  Tku9  emth  the  Lord, 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contn^ 
vertii^  any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admission 
of  them ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  tbt 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  ae 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prater,  may  be  said,  *to  Uw 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  wo 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
loee.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  fi>r;  when 
they  will  bitterly  rei^ret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  whieh  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit.of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it. 
*They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse  i  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  bis- 
fore  they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement  to  go  on.'  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  ibnoie 
how  much  worse  theu  affiurs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,'  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  nave  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer,'  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual re<^uest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
oflen  disappoints  his  most  favoured  children  by 

fiving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he 
nows  is  really  good  for  them.    The  f^oward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shininff  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with 
holds,  knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.    Of  this  holy   perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.     Defeat  and  disappoint 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  kit  prayers 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  nc 
judgment:'  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwith 
standing  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holj  im 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 

*  Bishop  Hall 
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iBuriiakeii  fkitb,bT  which  he  wu  enabled  to  break 
out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though  he 
■lay  me,  yet  I  will  trast  in  him.* 

Bat  ma  J  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  objee- 
tiooa  which  we  have  stated  against  the  use  of 
prayer ;  who  are  so  fiur  fit>m  rejecting,  that  they 
■re  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  around  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  tneir  own  safety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prayer  as  an  indis- 
pensable  form,  belieye  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
■erupulously  to  the' letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
or  fuiaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
Tiews  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  BO  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  own  slight  yiews  of  this  duty ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  Oiat  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rious  Christians.  Among  the  many  passages 
which  hsTe  been  made  to  convey  a  meaning  ib* 
reign  to  their  original  dbsi^ps,  none  have  been 
seised  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persons 
than  the  pointed  censures  of  our  Sanour  on 
those  *  who  for  a  pretence  make  long  praters  ;* 
■s  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  Tain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  lor  much  speak- 
ing.' Now  the  things  hero  intended  to  be  re- 
proved  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  thoso  severe  repre- 
hensions  should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all 
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tore  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
etitate  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
loubt  but  one  of  the  most  aflbcting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
Idl  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
nd  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
^d  soul  of  prayer.  And  thia  specimen,  per- 
haps, ia  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotion^  ot  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Irumble  penitent,  who^  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
lo  confess ;  who,  hoping  .he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  cannot  alwayn  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
Lis  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  sinoerest  Christian,  when  he  wishes 
tc  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  lament  its 
coldness  though  he  feels  that  he  has  received 
much,  and  has,  therefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
fer,  yet  he  \a  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall  6t  it  for 
the  solemn  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  but  he  has  his  tempeM  to  re 
duce  to  order,  his  afiections  to  excite,  and  hit 
peace  to  make.  His  thoughts  may  be  realizing 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baal. 
*  they  nkKf  be  gone  a  journey,'  and  must  be  re 
called ;  his  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  mus^ 
be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  wil) 
labour  toafiect  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  ih 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho* 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  loveyand  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour^  whose  heart  dilated  vvith  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affectiona  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.'  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scmpuloDsly  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  hutine»$  of  prayer,  if  1  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  content  itself  with  merely  spreading 
out  its  own  necessities,  but  expands  in  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is 
addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long- 
er ewemtd  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  ovm  wants  and  of  the  abundant  pro^ 
vision  which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoiding  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  tlra  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  perhaps, 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worms,  acknowledge^befere  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  which  they  are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian to  be  exempt  Sndi  wanderings  that,  as  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  inan,  could  he,  after  he  had  pray- 
ed, be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughts  whieh  had  thrust  them- 
selves in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these  dis- 
tractions,  feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  '  the  iniquity  of  his  heih 
things ;'  and  would  find  cause  enoogh  for  humi 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  pravers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as  *Lord 
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help  my  unbelief/  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so 
happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  faith,  that  his  very  soal  mounts 
with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a 
blessing  which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more 
prolix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short;  but  that  secret  communion  between 
God  and  the  soul  which  is  the  ver^  breath  and 
being  of  religion ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
from  suggestmg  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pra^  with- 
out  ceasing  ;* — *  Pray  evermore ;' — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;* — *  Continue  instant  in 
prayer.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  repro- 
bate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or  pro- 
tract aflbctions  already  excited  (for  *  vain  repe- 
titions* are  sach  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions'  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*'  long  prayers  and  repetitions,*  in  the  sense  these 
objectors  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice;  for  once  we  are  told  *he  continued  tiU 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  a  most 
awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  same  vordsJ' 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love, faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
eourse  with  Grod,  would  wither  and  die. 


CHAP.V. 

Vain  Excusen  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer, 

Thuie  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  neglect  the  exercise  ^  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
OS  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  either  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  graoe  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages' — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  ■ 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count 
ing-house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor 
row,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  tn- 
stantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,'  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  petition.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

^  Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  wat  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral  for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  feamed 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inforior  degree  in  his  seals  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  relL 
gious  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  tho  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
vout application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  tho  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
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im  more  incombent  to  iolicit  rapport  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  lor  an  enlightened 
oonscience,  an  upright  intontiony  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  unde?iating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
Importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  floctua- 
tions  in  his  affairs^  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resigna- 
tion? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
u  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigUance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out  putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work'  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  difier- 
ence  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  uiisuital{le  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — ^there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  ail, — *■  it  is  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

The  paths  af  glory,  lead  bat  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  most  die ! 

•  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation ?  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  inyite  to  unprofitable  melancholf  ? 


No ;  he  uses  the  solemn  admonHion  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious 
vigilance, — *  and  watph  unto  prayer.* 

Frayer  against  the  fesr  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  andto  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  oftence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  ffrace  may  pre. 
pare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordislly  adopted,  an- 
swer many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
noto, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
whqp  your  fortunes  are  flourishing ;  now,  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray  you ;  think  on  Him,  while  you  are  able  to 
think  at  all,  while  you  possess  tne  capacity  of 
thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *■  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.* Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. *  It  is  the  bright  dav  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.'  Think  of  God  when  the  tern pting  world 
says,  *  All  this  I  will  give  thee.*  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every  creditor 
that  ever  trusted  it    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opdenee^  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shaU  gather  them,  pra^^er 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
Would  check  Uie  pride  of  youthful  heauty^  by  re- 
minding  her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  Aemns,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  bpr  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself^  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  tha* 
he  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he^  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  niore  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
lents  may  not  become  the  instrument  of  his 
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punishment !  How  earnestly  will  iie  topplicate 
ror  pardon,  liow  de?oatly  will  he  *  give  glory  to 
God,  before  his  ftet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains!* 

The  man  of  hLtineu,  to  whom  wa  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  hill  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  oould  fhistrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the Ititure  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  ibrgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
▼erter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
roan,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — ^he  may  at  length  find — ^happy  if  he 
«Ter  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
fill  period,  *  when  his  purposes  snail  be  broken 
ofiT  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.' 

The  man  of]^easure,  alas  I  what  shall  we  say 
lor  him  7   He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 

fradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
nman  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  fidse  peace ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  cunntry ;  nor  benefited  societv— what  shall 
we  say  for  him  T  If  he  pray  not  ror  hunself,  we 
must  pray  for  him— with  Grod  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  stofMffum,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglects 
ing  the  offices  of  Christianity;  whose  loflj  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  fittle  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  Judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  lie 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object  In  this  fVame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  re  ward,  will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
nis  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blewed  and  only  Potentate ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  al  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  dutj  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatabilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
not  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  se- 
i.ular  thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  often 


bre^  in  on  our  devout  empjoyments,  let  na  «!• 
low  Keligion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting^ 
herself  with  oar  worldly  occupations.  There  £■ 
no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotioo  may  not 
slip  in ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessings 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other 
case  m  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  oak 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not 
always  find  so  easy  fVom  them  «i  the  great  them- 
selves mav  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  bv  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  GS^'s 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  eoa> 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  nO  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
Uess  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  om 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  pubHo  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  them- 
selves governed  by  a  religious  principle ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  for  success. 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  snr- 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
ao(^uired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


Wbat  pity 


That  vre  caa  die  bat  onea  to  serve  our  ooontry  V 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscienoe 
of  prayer,  mav  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  successnil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  bo  difierent  in  its  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save? 

If^  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  oool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  firom  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adorinff  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation.  If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  efiectnal.  It  will  fi>rtify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  hie 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glorjTi  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
spirit-stirring  drum;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  ooncems  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re 
flection,  this  late,  thon&h  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,jnay  bring  bin 
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to  aekiiowled^  that  while  ha  oontinned  to  live 
I  without  sabjectum  to  the  Ctplain  of  his  salva- 
tioii,  thoQf  b  he  had  fought  braveljr,  he  had  not 
yet  fbaght  the  good  6ght 


CHAP.  VL 

Charaden  who  n^eet  Pmyer, 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneotu  calca- 
lation,  to  which  so  mach  of  the  sin  and  miaery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  miaufe 
of  prayer  will  not  ibrm  the  lightest  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
lire  without  prayer.  *Ponr  out  thy  fury,  O 
Xxird,  upon  the  bsathen,  and  upon  the  frmilies 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.** 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray- 
er is  of  imperative  obligation ;  it  is  uniTcrsal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  abore  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  .only  a  wiUing  heart,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  yon  not,'  must  assured- 
Iv  be  the  sentenoe  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
tiius  *  know  not  God.*  Nothioff,  it  is  true,  can 
exclude  them  from  His  inspection^  but  they  ex- 
dude  themselves  from  his  nTour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thmg,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  unhaUow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week'days,  which  thev  should  ftar  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is»  instead  of  sanctifyinir 
Jie  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday — which  is  in£ed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please,— they  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indisoenfAble  employmenla 
are^  absolutely  necessary  mr  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
satile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint, 
ed  times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censuraUe 
than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  knd  engagements  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons ;  wh^,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portent  duty  in  whidi  an  immortal  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
appointed  times ; — ^the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 


*  We  have  not  thoaght  it  neoevary  to  touch  upon 
'Iv  or  publie  worship,  asBuming  that  those  who  na 
bitually  observe  private  prayer  vrill  oonscientionsly  at- 


family  or  publie  worship,  assuming  that  those  who  ha- 

erve  private  prayer  vrill  oonscientionsly 
tsnd  to  the  more  public  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  when 


tt  is  recollected  that  the  Divine  Beins,  who  performed  a 
miracle  to  feed  the  multitude,  that  He  might  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  evenr  possible  form,  previously  Mess- 
ed liM  simple  but  abundant  meal,  how  shall  tidtf$ndnt 
<*ieaturc  tiarc  omit  a  duty  so  sanctified. 


dies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  ;— 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity* 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  7 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prajrer,  let  us  not  m  suspected  of  aU 
taching  undue  importance  to  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding  tht 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  thej 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im 
portent  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself^ 

Hiey,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  Gfod*8  presence ;  what- 
ever  we  have  is  His  gift ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise ;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  man;^  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  firom  including  in  Uieir  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  Talue  themselres  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  is 
all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  He  has  no  proTidential 
care  of  them,  they  foei  no  personal  interest  in 
Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them  synony- 
mous terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying ; 
but  that  its  government  Is  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  lit- 
tleness of  superstious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit- 
ations of  stated  seasons,  and  regular  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  pal- 
try concerns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*  He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
nonreth  me.* 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  kU  altar  for  wor- 
ship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where,  and  every  where.— We  know  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,^  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  roan,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility,  and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
onlv  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  en 
tering  into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
— a  tacit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha-  ' 
risaic  religion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  snperflu- 
ous  labour  to  adc&ess  unbelievers  with  the  same 
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argamenffl  or  peraaasions  which  we  woold  ham. 
biy  propose  to  such  aa  aver,  with  whatever  de- 

free  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity, 
t  would  -be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  iirst  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reject  them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  St.  Panl,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination,  has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as 
well  aa  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  na- 
tural religion.  To  the  Jewish  kin^  Agrlppa, 
who  *  believed  the  prophets,*  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  judiciouslv  in- 
troduced the  ffreat  doctrines  of  remission  or  sins 
and  justification  by  fiiith. 

If*^  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineame  ts, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening*  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
its  reality  than  he  believes  that  of  Xenophon*s 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quintilian*8  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actaal  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independient  worth: 
for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  would  be  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  pro- 
found, in  self-rcnimciation  more  abased  7 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiring 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and  the  Acade- 
my, as  well  as  the  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  dispensation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  prophecy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  thuigs  which  you 
see,  and  have  not  believed  7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illustri- 
ous spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which  you 
overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Him  who  cannot  lie  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth  after 
which  they  ^  were  feeling,*  they  should  find  it ! 
Plow  gladly  would  that  sublime  and  elegant  spi- 
rit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure  spiritual 
love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love ; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians, — he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed  than  knew  what  he  taught, 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him, — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
that  light  and  immortality  which  the  uospel  re- 
velation  has  brought  to  light  7 — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
...u^    pl>oaiised    immortality  could  bestow  it! 


who 


With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation, — *  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  !* — Ye 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri- 


dian splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  will  ytf^ 
escape,  if  yon  neglect  so  ^reat  salvation  ?*         | 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating  do. 
ties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  cause 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  eaae  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  voluptu- 
ous life,  has  a  natural  distate  to  every  thing  that 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  th«t  life. 
It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which  maJte^ 
it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels  that 
he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at  onoe 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  a 
yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction  is 
equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea* 
sured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  practice.  He  inquires  rather  what  is 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
Selfishness  has  established  his  throne  in  his 
heart  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni- 
ence, or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self^is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him'  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
main  spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
as  well  as. the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  l^  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription-list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any ; 
he  does  them  favours  with  afiSMstion,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plant-^-he  has  no- 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — thanke 
giving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  bos 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  be 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerlv  punishes  the 
violators  of  bout.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  be 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that 
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which  says,  *  Thou  shall  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he 
p  thinks  that  which  says,  *  Thou  shall  not  covet,* 
miFht  be  expunged  m>m  the  Decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  iie  reads  the  Newffate  Calen- 
der ;  but  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
%  action,  bat  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  ruffle  its  placid  flow! 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy- 
ment with  self-imposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  £ivour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others 
which  moet  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodtly  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
if  that  volaptuousness  for  which  the  'much 
goods  are  laid  up.* 

Bat  when  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  ^oods  laid  up  for 
thee,* — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease— be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thon 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inheriU 
ance  for  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.' 
.  Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  Grod  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Errort  in  Prayer 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 
Christian  orator,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
truths  in  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
all  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not  desire 
Grod.  If  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  for  our 
own  sake ;  when  shall  we  begin  to  bve  Him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
sr  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others  that  they  expe- 
lience  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
t.  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
lerhaps,  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion. 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  alleged 
punishment  ? 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it  If  we  ds 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner,  or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex 
pects  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing 
whatever  be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repining  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  fact  of  ou/own  blindness  and  imperfection ; 
for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure  ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recessesof  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  aflections  excited  by  prayer  are  to 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi- 
rit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  the 
world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  7  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  if  yon  had  persevered, 
God  might  have  bestowed  them  1  He  certainly 
would,  had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  good  for  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be. 
hind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  (heir  re- 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unrequested  things,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom. 
Grod  will  not  forget  our  labour  of  lo^.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  be  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  pravcr  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires :  the  former  are 
few.  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.    A  murmur 
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i«g  Spirit  is  a  probable  cauM  whj  onr  petitions 
irc  not  granted.  He  who  marmars,  distrusts 
the  truth  of  GSod ;  and  from  distrust  to  infidelity 
the  distance  is  not  great.  The  certain  way  to 
prevent  uur  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy, 
ing*  what  we  ba?e,  is  to  ftel  impatient  at  what 
wo  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  what  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  ,with  the  *  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
ciouB  prayer.  Your  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  ibr  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  majr  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  fi>r  success  in  some 
ondertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  aak  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  oar  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  torn  it  to  a  bad  ac 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  exnected  if  we 
ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue  which  runs  over  the  form,  without 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currenoe  of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections?  For  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attending  7  And  is  not  this  presumptuously 
to  demsnd  from  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  we  are  m  the  act  of  making  them  7 

*A  mere  superficial  form,  bylulUng  the  con- 
■cience,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Grennine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  fbr^t  the  dispo- 
sitions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
"ve  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  His  atonement  AH  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 

*  We  observe  with  regret  that  in  many  iniblic  forma 
nfjanyer,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more  frequent* 

g'  implored,  than  the  beneflta  of  msMeath  and  merits, 
e  is,  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  inter- 
eession  is  not  the  whole  sooree  of  our  dependence  on 
Uim. 


ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  acceptable  prayer,  that  yon  are  always 
forming  good  intentions;  now,  though  these 
make  up  th^  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  in- 
tentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  occasion  invites 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had 
reqisted  the  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
originally  prompted  the  intention ;  and  maj  it 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  influ.' 
enoes,  when  they  have  been  both  invited  and 
rejected  7 

Do  you  never,  by  tmwholeeome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  onfavoorable  to  serious 
exercises  7  The  chOdren  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father's 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lighUy  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  7  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  7  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  name  used 
by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im- 
pious  as  an  interjection,  or  by  the  presumptuous 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  be 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an 
Intercessor  7 

But  it  cannot  be  too  fivquently  repeated,  that 
no  profession  of  fiiith,  however  orthodox ;  no 
avowal  of  trnst  in  Christ,  however  confident ;  no 
entreaty  fbi  the  "aid  of  the  S[Mrit,  however  ens- 
tomary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influential 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living  de- 
votedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yot. 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Giospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actaal  belief 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  such 
effects  are  visible,  wo  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principlee  we  profess  are  not  those  by  which  we 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him  a 
feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate deliverance  from  it :  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter  is  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray'  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  little 
temptation ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  titho 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  bin 
Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  7  to 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain 
persons  who  are  poesibly  less  the  objects  of  Di 
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fiBe  displeMore  than  he,  by  bis  pride  and  mI- 
6«biies8,  may  bave  rendered  himself;  aJtbough 
his  reffularity  in  the  forms  of  demotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  bein^  whom  he  praises  Grod 
he  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase- 
ment, the  (oaching  self-condemnation,  the  avow- 
ed  poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
beggar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hnngry 
whom  Grod^s  mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is 
the  ridi  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
pleasure sends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
afflicted  and  beresved  among  your  own  friends ; 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
ooueh  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufierer^ — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  iii  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  ean.— Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority*  but  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
joo  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
verted into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  ctispoeitions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  difierent 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  lureast  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
under  easy  eironmstances,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  in  more  trjring  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
but  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
eiercised  under  varying  circumstances. 

Content  m  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
pensation  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
Its  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
less.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
enjo^  as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  IS  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  sufier 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The 
language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is.  It 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ?  is 
his  interrogation.  *A  fSad  man,*  sajps  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  Ats  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
hts  satisnction  is  wUh  him§elf,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence;  it  arises  firom  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  sonl.  Content  knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
language  of  equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  not  receive 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  gond  ? 
— ^Thls  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses, 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  mherent  in  the  human 
heart  How  are  they  gnserated?  By  the  in 
floences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  feH  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fiital  hMi  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propenetty,  the  fondly  entertaining  ef 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  oontrool  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yo« 
would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is 
imreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  frequently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  m  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  eat  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  mom  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  Uie 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  urainst  prater  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  hearty 
the  Lord  wilt  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prac* 
tical  oAnoe,  the  effisct  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentenee, 
deep  self-aDasement,  and  forvent  application  for 
pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  boeom-sin,  know- 
ing  that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
fooling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deU- 
vered  from  '  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  proba- 
bly  conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous 
sins,'  which  had  entangled  his  sonl  and  em- 
Uttered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  forvently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  foared,  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  be 
ranked  with  ue  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  most  exposed. 
It  is,  thereAire,  that  our  Lord  connects,  m  in- 
dissoluble union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhape  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  deliverod  firom  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here  your 
devotion  is  most  imperfoct  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  do- 
minkm  over  your  heart  and  lifo,  you  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  fooling  of  guilt,  b^ 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  saori 
fices  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  not  *  to  be  tormented  before  the  time.' 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery 
wish  they  had  been  tormented  sooner,  that  thai 
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might  not  be  tormented  forever  I  Bat  with  you 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  ^race, 
which  to  them  ie  over,  is  not  yet  past.  Use  it, 
then,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
mg,  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  aooomplished  with  the  task ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself*  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
ibrget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  Uiem  a  principle 
which  is  to  miz  with  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis, 
man,  is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions, -assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid- 
ling  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  oonversa- 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  oomplain  that  they  are  weak ;  a  oomp&int 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
belUon,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  sofl 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannoL 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
J&ke  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence,  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
hands.  The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchant- 
ment,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensibly 
forsaking  him  who  is  our  strength.  We. make 
apologies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  inability 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
saying  *  Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  He  that  is  for  us  7* 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  oii^n  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent;  we  surrender 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hi8  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  our- 
selves?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act] 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  gratifie». 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederate  enemies 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.'  It  is  by 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  our 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation  is  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  oar 
duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter !  What 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  possession ; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  become  a  ne. 
cessity,  and  uat  necessity  shall  be  happiness 
inefiable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated,  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


The  Lord'$  Prayer, 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up  pe 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  ma^  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever :n  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necesea- 
rily  depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamine  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Him  a  ftgidatof  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer  is  specifically  ex 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  fdith  for  another,  and  there 
fore  can  onl  v  say  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  onr  Father, 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author,  Governor,  and 
Supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whole 
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raUdnsl  oreatipn.  It  con^e^s  also  a  beantiful 
idea  of  that  boondloss  charity  which  linka  all 
mankind  in  one  comprehenaive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  tf«,  continaed  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
seta  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness,  and  to  ez- 
Mto  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to  God  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Dirinity  is  express- 
ed  in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  graoe,  of  power  or 
t)f  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jesty or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  oompellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
teresting,  as  that  of  Father  ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallows  up  his  grandeur  in  His  beneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  tire*  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  wiUi  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love, -and  exhibits  authority  mili- 
^ted  by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions,  to  con- 
vey the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  own  ehUdren,^  In  di- 
recting  us  to  pra^  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re- 
commends. *■  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  V  And  in  the  17th  of  St  John 
he  uses  this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
time& 

*  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us,'  was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
befbre  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  7  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the 
sublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble  riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
oar  Father,  if^  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds  His  chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have 
sinned.  He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  i^  when  we  de- 
lay.  He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us; 
if,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves  us  from  fiiU- 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  ? 

Wb  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
Uie  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  t)flbnded,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  fbrgivedess  of  his  offisnce,  though  he 
feared,  not  £r  restoration  to  affection  and  fa- 
vour. But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
idace  among  the  senranta,  while  he  only  hum- 


bly pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child. 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  *  Pra^  ye  therefore 
afUr  this  fitanner^*  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  Spirits: 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  His 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  T 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  life 
by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personcd  devotion,  and  a  con. 
scientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  (Sod,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  oonsequenUy  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  tlie 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifibrence,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  ^lobe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris, 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7  When  we  pray  that 
*  His  will  may  be  done,*  we  know  that  His  will 
is,  that '  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.*  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently desire  of  God  in  our  prayers,  that  *  His 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *His  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions,  all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  eeta- 
blished  throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  for  our  *  daily  bread'  is  a  petition 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  our 
desires  afler  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  requests  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi. 
ritual  mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread*  without  imploring  *  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.* 

*  Deliverance  from  evil'  is  a  petition  of  indefi* 
nite  extent,  and  is  closely  eonneeted  with  thai 
whieh  preoedei  it    God  oannflt  Imd  vm  ialo 
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tampUtton/  Imt  Hii  Pro?ideiic6  nmj  lead  vs 
into  situations  which,  actinff  on  the  eormption 
of  our  hearts,  may  e^entauly  prodaot  the  efil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptatiott,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  core  those 
sinfiil  propensities  which  are  likely  to  expose  as 
to  it,  and  to  presstre  us  from  those  circonK 
stances  which,  by  subjectiaff  os  to  dtffionHy  and 
danger,  may  terminate  in  sul 

Temptation,  in  the  langna^  of  Seriptare,  fre- 
quently implies  probation;  a.  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  our  real  ekaraoter.  Thns  God,  in 
tempting'  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  tha(  illus- 
trions  exemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  Grod  is  also  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  di» 
play  of  magnificence  and  wealth  belfare  the  lb* 
reign  ambassadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian,  that  *  Gbd  left  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart'  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hesekiah  to  snbse* 

auent  repentance  and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Ills  error  he  was  eminently  oonspionous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Jiidah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  coooatenalion 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  m  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fbnoed  rounds  the  whole  meeting  in  a  eir- 
de ;  for  the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and 
oonfirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  deehired 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 
7%e  Lard's  Prayer  eoniinued^-^  Tky  WiU  he 

The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Christian  lift  may  be  said  to  be 
included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lord's 
PxATxa,  *  Tby  will  n  doio.* 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  thoogh  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit  It 
arrogatea  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
out any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding.  Its 
silence  is  stubbomnees,  its  fi>rtitude  is  prkie ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  ^f  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  onduet,  as 
the  eoom  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  puts  in  a  daim  for  a  merit  to  whioh 
the  nerves  could  make  out  a  better  titk.  Yet 
the  suffering  which  arises  from  acute  fbeling  is 
•o  &r  firom  dedooting  fi^om  the  virtue  of  zesig- 
nation,  that  when  it  does  not  impede  the  saonp 
fioe  it  enhances  the  value.  True  reeagnatnn  is 
the  hardest  lesson  Ui  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
It  if  the  oAsneat  tnaght  and  the  latasl  learnt 


It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject  The  necessity  of  following  up  the 
lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  almoet 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  under 
some  fresh  modification.  The  submission  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  resig 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  once 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually  re- 
cottcilM  OS  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  exer 
cise,  and  readers  every  successive  call  more 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  oodvic- 
tion  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it  in 
the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fimcy  that 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease  and 
self>complacence,  in  &voor  of  which  we  offer  so 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  so  many  mo- 
tivea  to  persuade,  bannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  difierent  under- 
taking ;  ajod  not  leas  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati. 
cally  prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  argomenta  produce 
any  efiect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  their  ineffica<7  on  othersr  The  aick  phyai. 
cian  tastes  with  dagust  the  bitterness  of  the 
draught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wbn^ 
derea  the  paiiBnt  had  felt  so  much  repugnance 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  effbct  on  the  wri- 
ter, when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act* 
not  to  reason  best  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so 
just,  and  the  doty  so  obvious,  thai  even  bad  men 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
to  adopt  it  But  he  who  haa  once  gotten  en- 
graved, not  in  his  memory  bot  in  his  heart,  this 
divine  precept.  Tar  will  be  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent  in- 
struction comparatively  easT. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oUations  were  offisred 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  expreas  ^K 
pointmeat,  yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  aa  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a  more  per- 
fect dispensation,  accept  of  any  observancee 
which  are  meant  to  aupersede  internal  dedica- 
tions—of^ any  ofi^rings  miaccompanied  by  com- 
plete desire  of  acquiescence  in  bis  will  1  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  Acert,'  is  his  brief  but  impe- 
rative command.  But,  before  we  ctai  be  brought 
to  comply  with  the  apirit  of  this  requisition,  God 
must  enKghten  our  understanding,  that  our  de. 
votion  may  be  rational ;  He  must  rectify  our 
will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary ;  He  must  purify 
our  heai^  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  o£^  aoc^  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  aayinga  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  Bot 
their  most  elevated  standard  waa  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
InstabilitT  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
▼irtoe,  tbinga  within  their  narrow  sphere  m 
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foidgmft ;  thingfl  tmo,  indeed,  u  far  m  thej  go, 
Imt  a  Bnbstratum  by  no  means  eqnal  to  the  tu- 
peratructare  to  be  built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  porpoees  of 
«npport*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as- 
snrance  that  Ood  orders  all  things  aeoording  to 
the  parposes  of  his  will  for  oar  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  inly  sure  groand  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  oheerftally  sabmits  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Giospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  langnid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  yiews 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  di- 
lated. An  inoperative  aoqniescenoe  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  we  must  not 
slacken  our  leal  in  doin^  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remise  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  inftst  the  world. 
If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it.  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  €fod,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe- 
dience.  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  euffbring, 
activity  as  well  as  acquieeoenoe,  seal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Tet  the  concise  petition  daily 
alips  off  the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  oUigatijn  we  are  imposing  on 
ourselves.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privatioas  it  may  in. 
volve,  and  the  large  indeifinito  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
oureelves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothinpf.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easr  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  ere  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  coextensive  with  our  whole  course  of  Jbe- 
ing ;  that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves;  mat  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefbasible  titie  of  lAe  Ueutd  and 
<mhf  Petentait ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  ^ory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  Qnder8tandin|f,  as 
onaceepteble  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words,  tht  wm.  n  Dom,  express  an  act 
of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of^  allegiance 
the  roost  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  leather  the  most  be- 
neficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  atteio,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  s^ulously  endea- 
vouring to  keepb  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly 
oarselvas  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 


already  are.  We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  con- 
ibrmity  to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  bis  lyill ;  in  short,  to  dis 
pose  of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestionable 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  Ckid,  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences^  affiicta  and  brmgs  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitemento  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self,  sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible;  that  pride  and  peace 
are  irreconcilable ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  ThytnU 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the.  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  !*  Lei 
others  expostalate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub 
mission  dees  not  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  duty 
as  fVom  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yields 
to  the  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submite  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicte  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righto, 
ous  in  all  his  ways.'  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser. 
*I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Be- 
fore  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  and  alludes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

*  Christianity,'  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.'  To  be 
able  to  sav  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Thy  will  be  done,'  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  oar  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  as  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoiie  of  Christ, 
from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it* 

lliis  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  oncb 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
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for  ▼eriatiJitj,  but  for  oonstanoy;  not  for  chancre, 
but  fidelity;  not  for  waveringr,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  lota  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  ta  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.    *■  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  afler  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  pre&rable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugttion  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
Ood  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. — 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoIer^s  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.    He  did  not 
ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  V  bnt  *  What 
shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?* — The  first  symptom  St 
Paul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 
symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  .?*    He  entered  on  his  new  coarse,  with  a 
total  renunciation  of  his  own  will.    It  seemed 
to  this  great  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should 
follow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.    He  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions.   His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul.    Nor  was  his  question 
a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  spring- 
ing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
victions.   It  became  the  abiding  principle  which 
governed  his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la- 
bours more  abundant.    Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  firom 
it,  was  infiuenced  by  it    His  own  will,  his  ar- 
dent, impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued, it  was  extinguished.    His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relini^uished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of^ religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devotednesSy 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
OS  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac 
ter,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  Grod.    De- 
votedness  does  not  eonaist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — Devotedness 
consists  in  doing  and  suftering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  doty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.    We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
vant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
cised, in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing 
what  we  requlrcNci  of  him.    Now,  how  can  we 
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insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicta  his  own 


humour,  while  we  ftllow  ooffelYes  to  fbel  r» 
pugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master,  wheo 
His  commands  do  not  exactly  h\\  in  with  our 
own  inclination  7 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere  devoted- 
ness to  Gmi  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equali- 
ty  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstances.  We 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by 
the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are 
good  for  us  are  granted. — ^Things  good  in  them- 
selves may  not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied. 
Resignation  of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good 
subject,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  al- 
ways  in  action ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  i» 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re- 
vest when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi* 
tlon  to  that  of  the  subject.  This  seditious  prin- 
ciple  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  an  unre- 
newed mind. 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  His. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.'  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  o\^r  request  It  is 
not  He  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  wo  our 
selves.  Or,  perhaps.  He  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which.  He 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  us  pa- 
tience nnder  it  We  desire  deliverance  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turn. 
ed  their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  further  ezerciae. 
We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial ; 
instead  of  averting  it,  he  tekes  away  ite  bitter- 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under 
it  How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  faUed  of  hie 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  va^ 
luable  than  we  had  requested  at  his  hands  ? 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  fresh 
disappointment  will  teach  us  to  distrust  our- 
solves,  and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in 
struct  us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requeste  than  that  of  granting  them. 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  are  addreaa. 
ed  knows  what  is  best  and  acto  upon  tiiat  know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.X. 

A  $light  scheme  of  Prayer  mroaued  for  yomng 
persona  on  the  model  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 


Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  token  of  suggesting  the  few  fi^lowing 
hints  T  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  wiU  naturally  be 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  ear 
nostlv  inculcated  on  their  children,  bnt  that  the^ 
should  be  teught  it  in  the  bea^  manner ;  and 
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parents  need  little  persauion  or  counsel 
an  the  sabject  Yet  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious) 
fiumlies  are  often  so  superficially  instracted  in 
this  important  business,  that  when  they  are 
aaked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  not  unusaal 
ibr  them  to  answer,  *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
€hreed,'  And  even  some  who  are  better  tanght, 
are  not  always  made  to  understand  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
€nth^  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  euppti- 
cation*.  By  this  oonfased  and  indistinct  be- 
ffinning,  they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  diaen- 
tangled  in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  oo- 
easion  which  the  child's  opening  understand- 
ing shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  every  di- 
vision  or  short  sentence  separately;  for  each 
furnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lee- 
tore.  Children  should  be  led  gradually  through 
every  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  thev 
should  be  taught  to  break  it  into  regular  divi« 
sioQs  into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itself.  They  should  be  made  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  tliem,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvioas  meanings ;  for  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  will  bear  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  win  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
say,  as  what  she  shall  sappreaa ;  so  abundant  is 
the  expository  matter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection, relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it.  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  DO  their  guide  and  model  through  lifb,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,;  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump,  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
viminaCion. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
floould  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
•ntelligible  expositions ;  but  that  the  exposition 
'.B  to  be  colloquial*    And  here  I  must  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreason- 
ably apt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense, 
by  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  oa 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strength^  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written,  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessara  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remarkjKhat 
if  children  are  thrown  exehttively  on  the  beet 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
mory like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
efibct  on  their  minds.  They  wiU  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  ocheme  of  prayer.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
knowledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  ^efy,  and  as  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  it:  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  li|rht  before  he  gives  heat 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them  ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  thouffh  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  Uie  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,'  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  tnem  that  diligently  seek  him,' 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  *elf-dedieation  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy, 
they  will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  na- 
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tarally  petUicn  ibrnu  a  moft  oonsiderable 
kraach  of  prayer;  and  DiTine  grace  being 
among  the  thinga  for  which  they  are  to  petition, 
this  naturally  suggests  to  the  mmd  the  doctrine 
of  the  influences  <3'the  Holy  Spirit  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
readily  worked  into  an  ingenoous  mind  that  as 
offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neces- 
sity of  ceii/ession  will  easily  be  made  intelligi. 
Ue  to  them.  But  tiiey  should  be  brought  to  un- 
destand  that  it  most  not  be  such  a  general  and 
mgue  confessioa  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humilatioo,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peenliar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  conftssion  founded  on  self- 
knoVIedge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  On  the  gladness 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  iraprees  the  delightful  duty  of  Uumksgiwngt 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  prayer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
not  only  their  general,  but  to  enumerate  their  pe- 
culiar, daily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  manner  as  they  should  have  been  taught 
to  detail  their  individual  and  personal  tpsnls  in 
the  petitionary,  and  their  JduU$  in  the  confos- 
sional  part.  The  same  warmth  of  ieeling  which 
will  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  Grod  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable,  and  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleaeing 
part  of  prayer,  whioh  is  inierce8»ian.  It  wiU 
be  needful  to  inform  them  that  the  omission  of 
this  importsnt  clause  iu  the  Lord'a  Prayer, 
arises  from  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and  when 
they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^  seZf- 
deaication^  confes9ion^  |»elttton,  thankegimng, 
nnd  intercession,  are  distinct  heads,  whicm  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem- 
plify the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
successive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  ^very  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
and  livine  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  of  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  min£  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
as  to  be  b^efited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  layinff  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
culty which  18  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  are  onl^  beginning  to  un- 
fold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on  for  the 
best  uses.    It  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  lay 


in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotiottal  paitf 
of  Scripture,  espedally  the  Psalms.*  Childres, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  firom 
these,  wiU  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  yean 
old  to  produce  from  themt  and  to  seleet  with  no 
oontemptiUe  judgment,  soitable  examples  of 
all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  ex. 
tract  and  appropriafee  texts  under  each  reapei^ 
tive  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help,  com- 
plete specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit* 
By  being  obliged  continuaU|f ,  to  apply  for  them- 
selves,  ttiey  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  dilfi. 
culties,  of  'searching  the  Scriptures,*  which 
may  be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  oAher  and 
more  trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first 
confine  them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allow* 
ed  with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books 
with  a  view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their 
little  compositions,  or  rather  compilations,  they 
might  bo  tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what 
they  pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  aii^  deceitfuL 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much 
laid  open,  when  they  find  themselves  extrava^ 
gantly  commended  for  any  pilfered  passage  with 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  let- 
ters. But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  every 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  can 
never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  firom  the  goods, 
either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Plsalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  ofyour  subsequent  design,  in  learning 
such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  accounL  In 
the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  bem«  observed, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic 
prrandeur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to 
seize  on  the  quiok  and  lively  feeling  of  youth. 
The  awfiil  idea  that  that  Being  whom  they  are 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  general 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  He 
is  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,*  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  existence 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  as 
having  his  distant  habitation  only  in  heaven,  as 
will  greaUy  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ac 
tual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expression 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  includes 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral  favours.  It  illustrates  the  compassionate 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  ex- 
quisite endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

*  This  will  be  so  ftir  lh>m  spoilinf  the  cbeerfblness, 
or  impeding  the  piftataies,  of  childhood,  that  tlie  Author 
knows  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  girl,  before  slie  was 
■even  years  old,  had  learnt  the  whole  X^altcr  through  a 
second  ttme;  and  that  withont^  any  diminution  of  un 
oommon  gaiety  of  spirits,  or  any  interferenee  with  tte 
elegant  acquirements  suited  to  ber  station. 
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apon  every  chord  of  fSdnl  fbndneM  in  the  heart 
of  an  aflbctionato  child.  The  fifty -first  supplies 
an  Infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whaterer  relates 
to  oonfession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the 
aids  of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  abounds 
with  eaptivatinif  expressions  of  the  protecting 
goodness  and  tender  iore  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
Uier,  conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  onoom- 
mon  beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
thfre  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  fVom  the 
application  of  their  petty  labours,  when  thev  are 
called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasury  of 
kn^ledge  tfalB  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
eollecllng;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  facdty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
set  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contam  the  substance  of  every  spe- 
ctfic  head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  ftrther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like ;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some- 
times beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  conrassion ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard- 
shim  of  a  religious  Sunday  are  often  so  patheti- 
cally pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  religion ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
are  so  oAen  called  upon  to  mitigate  iti  into^ra- 
ble  rigours,  by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  suggested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  liffhten  its  load ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
formed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
being  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer- 
cise invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  that  their  affeetimm  also,  through  Di- 
vine grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
till  they  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also  T*  They  will 
now  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form, 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
mass  of  goud  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi- 
cant composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty ;  and  while  they  will  bave  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more 
judicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
uate them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
order,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XL 
Cf  Peneveranee  in  Prayer  and  PraUe. 

A  oExp  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  power- 
Vol.  II. 


fblly  draw  the  real  penitttnt  to  a  humble  avowal 
of  sin ;  bat  it  is  to  be  fbared  that  there  are  some, 
who,becau8e  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  ofilenoes,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  con- 
fession of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re- 
monstrances  of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quiet^  b^  palliatives,  they  wouM 
find,  that,  were  the  dally  wnUHoni  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  re- 
pentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  aU  sin  is  an  oflbnoe  against  a  gracious 
Father. 

In  that  profbnndly  sel^basing  prayer  of  Da 
▼id,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black  o€- 
fences  which  dimraoed  his  otherwise  exemplary 
life,  thourh  he  deeply  fblt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  genera],  in  first  dishonouring 
his  wift,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi- 
table death  in  the  fore  fVont  of  the  hottest  battle, 
— ^7et,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 

*  blood-guiltiness,*  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 

*  Against  7%se,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  mstance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  meet  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
oflbnoes  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon* 
sistent  with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
fbrmal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufliciently  lenient  to  certain 
dopees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  thegradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  mangnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con- 
siders  every  voluntary  nult  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer 
cised  with  perfbct  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  modi* 
fied  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  saio  tc 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  consti* 
tutes  its  malignity,  ani  ^*wtructs  the  benefit  of 
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praT«r.  The  inftrtor  decree  which  is  cherished, 
will,  without  earnest  supplicatbn  to  God,  be 
ready  to  become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  the  Itppropriate  temptation  shall  pre- 
sent itself..  For,  however  oar  eoropassionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  nnpremeditated  fault, 
yet  how  can  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  de. 
gree  of  sin  that  is  allowed^  that  is  even,  in  a 
oertain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  ? 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  &voarable  step,  if) 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  grraduaUy  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im- 
portant  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  ooodition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man*8  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  imknown, 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  .had  once  round  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  Gtod, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them ;  that  the  invitation  to  prav 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  that  to  be  aUowed  to  praise  Him 
ibr  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray, — ^will  not  be  criticised  as  a  ple- 
onasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  iniercouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  our  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
confession  of  our  own  un worthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
success  of  our  afiUrs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral  view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient,^  an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
bfe  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  tlie  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
piinciplo  of  tlie  act,  and  to  the  circumstances 


of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  qoalitiea  to  their 
essence  when  he  resolves  them  into  ih€  $pirU  of 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mmd  ia 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  willing  to  dt\ 
though  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought  as 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act,  ~*  as  a  traveller,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest, 
and  to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  way ;  his  p|xr- 
suit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presenta  itself,^;ior 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
pMsume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  imp&s 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  ze^  in  laying 
hold  on  thftse  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declar- 
ed that  he  will  leiid  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  be  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  bg^ 
a  mere  casual  ^petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affections 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  ia  by  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul 
that  *  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are 
above ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind 
is  lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathlBs  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  .uat  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
Grod.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex- 
presses but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  everj 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves?  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  we  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination  to  this  employment,  oAener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this 
sacred  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray 
er  is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  relnc- 
tance ;  the  mind  which  tmows  not  where  to  fly, 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  AtheisL 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  Grod  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  I  thoo 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort- 
ed, happy  if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven 
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with  libljr  Dtvio,  to  my  to  thy  God,  *  Thoa  art  a 
plMce  to  hide  me  in.*  ' 

Bat  if  it  18  easy  for  the  lorrowing  heart  to 
five  op  a  world,  bT  whom  itself  leeiiie  to  be  given 
op^  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  equally 
imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  dan. 
geroos,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger,  in  which, 
though  the  caU  is  loader,  it  is  less  heard ;  be- 
cause  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes, 
onbroke;!  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi. 
rits,  a  spring-tide  of  success,— these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  God*B  mer. 
cies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it 
Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  pejrils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu- 
rated heart '  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  7* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
ibeos.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive- 
neaa  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  compas- 
sion for  want  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
holy  sorrows,  her  piotis  resolutions,  her  self-dis- 
trust It  attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
—Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor,— -Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ing at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
gr&ces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap- 
propriate practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
virtue  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  efi^ced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  toaches 
of  the  impression  till  the. act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows,  and  how  little  He  requires ;  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oblation ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra. 
titude  for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
flect, that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  is  His  gifl ;— that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  offering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
acceptable; — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him ; — that  we  should  only  confess,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due ; — we  may  well 
Uush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
OB  *  to  do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument  of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty  and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuate our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
should  gladly  have  done  it. — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

*  Oar  thanks  bow  doe  r 

when  Ho  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of'^  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  Hifi  right* 


But  he  to  whom  (he  dutv  of  prayer  is  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
unftlt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
neoBssary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To.  these  interrogratories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence,  no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sare  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited' in  ourselves,  no  call  to  boar  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  t|>  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evenmg  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  .doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain .  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness ;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  iwie  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  mour  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prajer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  yoa  so  tiresomely 
recommend.*  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hu^ 
man  being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  die- 
cipline,  it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
moet  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion,  which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desiraUea  state, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  be  moet  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to '  sing  praises  onto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  noUiing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  th^ 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  bis  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  eroptT  shadows,  none  which  oan  make  him 
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look  with  00  moeh  indifftrenee  on  its  lying  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  to  powerfully  defend  him 
against  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  al> 
Inrements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
iiim  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi. 
eulties  *  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  doty. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  after  having  given  both  the 
example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con- 
descends still  to  be  our  unceasing  intercessor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  our- 
■elves,  when  we  believe  that  He  never  ceases 
interceding  for  us  T 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  Uiis^holy  exercise,  that,  however,  is 
so  fkr  fh>m  being  a  reason  fbr  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  fbr  per- 
severance. That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  duoontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  feels  ^mself  weak,  nor 
even  becaase  the  effort  is  painfhl.  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion ;  it  is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re* 
novated  strength  renders  it  delightful 
*  But  if  prayer  be  so  exhiliratmg  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  7  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  dirin- 
terested  of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  fbr  gratitude,  un- 
known  even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfkllen 
beings ;  th^  cannot  sa  v  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  ibr  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  faith;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective ;  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  jf  future  blessings.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already  there.* 

CHAP.  XII. 
On  Intereesiory  Prayer, 
As  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  th^  af- 


j  fections  as  well  as  to  taneHfy  th«m,  the  b«a«v» 
I  lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend  him- 
self alone  to  the  Divine  ftvour.  The  heart 
which  IB  fhH  of  the  love  of  God  will  onrthw 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All  that  are  near 
to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objeets  cf 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  especially  the  fiutii. 
fhl  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  Reli g  ion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  sonl,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
reetriot  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  be,  therefore,  spiritnsltaes  the  social 
afiieotions,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer:  f^  he  knows  that  petitioning  fbr  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  fbr  whom  we  hA.  them. 

It  is. unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  num- 
berless instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  trutii  of  his  own  assurance,  that 

*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  confine 
m^lf  to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  Jt 
brmgs  to  him  who  oflfers  it  When  we  pray  fbr 
the  objects  of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  pas- 
sion, and  exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we 
pray  fbr  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  in- 
tercourse, it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambition 
subside:  when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  fbr  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
obedience :  when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it 
Boflens  the  savageness  of  war,  and  mollifies 
hatred  into  tenderness,  and  resentment  into  sor- 
row. There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature  of  for^iring  those  who  have  ofiiended  us, 
when  we  brmg  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  onrselTes  daily  oflfend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  dehghtfully  realizes  that  beauti- 
fhl  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  Saints.*  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing*  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  lie  is 
also  repaying  th^  benefit  of  their  prayers  for 
iiim. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  personi  of  merit  were 
entitled  to  bur  prayer.    Good  I  who  is  good  f 

*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.* 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  in 
the  way  of  cfotm,  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
Boendant  holiness,  that  *the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight  7*  And  if  we  wait  for  perfbct 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayer,  when  shall 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  all  to  Hm  *  who 
chargeth  the  angels  with  folly  V 

The  social  afiections  were  given  us  not  only 
for  the  kindliest  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  lifo  pleasant,  but  to 
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nake  it  vMfbl ;  not  ottlj  that'tre  night  oontri- 
bate  to  the  present  oomlbrt,  bat  to  Uie  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

Tbeee  bea?en4mplanied  afiectiona  are  never 
brought  into  eseroiee  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  ieelinga,  than  in  interoeesory  prayer. 
Oar  friends  may  have  wants  wbieh  we  cannot 
remove,  desiree  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  oar  power  to  bring  them  before  God ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  onrselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obUgation.  It  is  a  dnty  which 
brings  the  soctsJ  alBfoctions  into  their  highest 
enroise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Soriptnres  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  sapplicatioB,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  famish  also 
numeroos  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  intercee- 
aory  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliveranees  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Tboagb  the  peiseveranoe  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  pollnted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
It  retarned  onto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  soo- 
ceesive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  soocessively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  offered,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Qivine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  enoooragement  to  per- 
sist  in  the  daty  of  intercessory  prayer-  The 
promise  of  God  was  withdrawn,  liie  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compument,  the  city 
bad  been  aaved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itMl£ 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.* Surely  if  oar  prayer  be  oordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to'love  thoee 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
pUoation  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  moie  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  praetised  by  an  avaricioos  pro- 
fossor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  prey  for  the  poor,  whilst  ms  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  parse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  oat  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  liears 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to 


O  impadenoe  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  ■tore. 
Bow  dar*ft  tboa  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  1 

O  you  great  onee  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays— be  largelv 
liberal,  even  nom  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  yoo  bestow  a 
"rauineiatioa  for  the  devotions  yoo  withhold. 


Scatter  your  superBuities,  and  more  than  ^ooi 
soperflmties,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not;  in. 
deed,  to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  praters  of  others ;  ^et  stiU 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  ueurioas  interest, 
ftom  the  picas  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard«  that  yon  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
beuimea  duty  of  praying  for  yoursdves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  sam« 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  centrt- 
bate  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
iodines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supi^ea- 
tion  for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  doei 
pimyer  for  others  promote  natural  aflfection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
ceaes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  fyt  whom  the 
interoeasion  is  made,  may  reap  the  bendSt 

Bat  oor  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortalitj.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  Ibr  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitote,  and  we  do  weU.  But  there  is  an 
other  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob- 
jects of  cor  pi^^,  and  conseqaently«ehottld  be  oi 
ovr  praters.  While  we  pray  for  tlioae  who  havt 
no  ]x>rtion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  fbr  the  praying  servant| 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  tin 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  merey 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor 
tunity  in  their  fovoor. 

Is  It  not  aflbeting,  that  even  cnto  our  devotion 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  toi 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifo. 
by  earnestly  iropbring  mercy  upon  those  wlu 
want  them ;  ana  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup. 
plicationa  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  bf 
the  too  fiill  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  dut% 
be  done,  shoald  the  other  be  left  undone  T 

If  we  want  an  example  of  th^  most  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  obsorve  for  what  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  tie  Gentiles  '  bows  his  knees  tc 
God'  in  behalf  of  his  firiends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  an} 
other  external  prosperity  ?— No :  it  is  that  *  Goi* 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hL 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  iniM' 
man;* — itiis  *  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  thel 
hearts  by  faith  ;* — ^it  is  that  *  they  may  beroote^ 
and  gronndsd  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glorious  end 
— *  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  con 
prebend*  the  vast  -dimensions  of  the  love  o 
Christy— that  *they  may  be  filled  with  all  th 
fulness  of  God.*    These  are  the  sort  of  petition, 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  present    Thesi 
are  reqfoests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  id 
ways  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  ar. 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.'    These  are  in. 
tereessions  of  which  the  benefit  may  be  foil, 
when  wealth,  and  fome,  and  power,  shall  be 
forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Saint  Pliul  *pray  day  and  nighl 
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that  he  might  Me  the  ftce  of  hie  Theeealonian 
eonverta  7'  Not  merely  that  be  might  have  the 
gratification  of  once  more  beholding  thoee  be 
loved, — thoagh  that  would  eensibly  delight  so 
afiectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  wai  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

These  are  instance!  ofm  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object ;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  mto  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself^  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
same  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it  These  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
so  simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 

iueatbed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
)ivine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 

*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.'  Iiet  every  instanoe  of  Ro- 
man  greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers.   • 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  T  and, 
while  she  earnesOy  implores  that  Bein^f  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instru- 
mental to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intreat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  pot  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  very  near,  ehe  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Gbxat 
Intkrcessor. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

The  Praetieal  RettdtM  of  Prayer  ExkibUed  in 
the  Life  of  the  Chriitian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
txith  in  ikith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 


the  probable  eifitets  which  would  Iblkiw  the  && 
vout  and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  plea 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  oar 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  enoonraee 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration, '  Be  not  slothM  ;*  *  run  the 
race ;'  *  fight  the  good  fight ;'  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  *  give  diligence ;' '  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  all. 
Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.' 

But  if,  af\er  we  have  done  al!,  we  are  nnpro> 
fitable  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  dearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  fbr  the  ad- 
vancement  of  His  Glory?  The  activity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  his 
divinity.  Uptil  then  we  make  our  religion  a 
part  of  our  common  life,  until  we  bring  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;  until  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  active 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
change,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit:  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  We  mean  that  the  temper  and 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  afiairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regiUation  of  the 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  fiirm  of  unfelt  petitions^  • 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  a  general  acknowledg* 
ment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  but 
where  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  heart?  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  dr  religion  in  the  life  ? — Where  is  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Where 
is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
is  specifically  promised  ?  Where  is  the  ligh^ 
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mnd  liA,  and  g^aoe  of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  and  conduct?  Yet  we  aie  BMored, 
that  if  we  are  Christians,  there  must  be  a  con- 
■tant  aim  at  this  conformity. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  as 
we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  fbel  as  we  pray, 
and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
•olitary,  Independent  exercise ;  but  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  grolden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
of  which,  when  so  conAected,  it  fbrmp  one  of  the 
most  important  links.  Tkey  will  not  pray  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
live  diabrently. 

But  though  we  must  not,  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing*  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
zeal  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in- 
dispensable  an  article  in  the  Christian  li&j  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  it  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going,  it 
is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
aoseful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  useful, 
ness.  Reliffion  keepe  her  children  in  full  em- 
ployment It  finds  them  work  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  weU  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the 
world,  fbels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence^ 
*  I  will  ihink  upon  thy  commandments  to  do 
tliem.^  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joinpd,  he  does  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  preoedents;  the  le^lator  his  statutes ;  the 
sddier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difBculties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  profbasions  he 
may  belong,  .will  take  his  morning  lecture  fVom 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  with 
those  seminal  principles  which  contain  Uie  es. 
sence  of  all  actual  duly,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  deducible.   This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  tlie  best 
human  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
some  impracticable,  an<(  some  have  become  ob- 
solete.   The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
advantages :  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 
in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 
This  sacred'  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
some  leading  hint  Jbr  the  particular  demand,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
and  temptation  of  the  day.    Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi. 
]dicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
yidoal  intrioacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  spifcifio  instances,  yet  he  will  dis- 
cover in  every  page  some  governing  truth,  some 
rale  of  universal  a)>plication,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir. 
cnmstance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty 


Scriptura  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits  the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end  ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism,  so  pointedly  ad- 
drossed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  makelh 
hawte  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.* — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  closet, 
he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse , 
but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever else  be  his  professed  object  He  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  de- 
vising ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but 
one  measure  of  conduct, — the  infallible  Word 
of  Ood.  This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it. 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, will  find  his  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  do 
it  ife  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  passing 'day.  Though  procras- 
tination is  treated  •  by'  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  f^om  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  coet  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires^  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,'  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism, — {hat'giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding,  every  conquest  over  bis  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  but  he  has 
to  watcii,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his 
good  ones  engender  self-applause ;  that  his  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  bis  judgment ;  that  his 
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candoar  do  not  degenerate  into  indifference; 
nor  his  strieUieae  into  bigotry ;  that  his  modera- 
tion  do  not  freexe,  nor  hie  xeal  burn.  He  has  to 
controul  his  impatioDce  at  the  defeat  of  his  most 
wisely  conceived  plane.  He  will  find  that  in 
his  best  serrices  there  is  something  that  is 
wrougf  much  that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but 
the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect?  you  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  sel^abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  with,— sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  natoral  difierence  between  himself 
and  his  censurer,  but  that  throogh  Divine  grace, 
the  one  prays  anid  struggles  against  those  cor- 
ruptions, the  yerj  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  SQspect 

There  is  nothing  more  humbling  to  the  con- 
firmed  praying  Christian  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  fienre  to  himself 
a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  ofthe  Redeemer, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  the  beauty  of 
Christian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted ;  not  merely  enlightoned, 
but  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  tiian  an> 
ticipating  Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expan&d 
by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  eC 
fiu$ed,  the  heavenly  vision  vanished ;  hd  mourns 
to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos* 
sees  in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power- 
fully exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  fbrciUy 
display  in  his  life,  that  s^rit  of  which  his  mind 
has  been  sometimes  so  full,  bis  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
dience is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest  affections 
are  oflen  languid,  perhaps  his  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  best  resolves  not  followed  up^ 
In  this  view,  though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him 
also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faulU  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies  more 
grateful. 

But  he  will  f^l  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  wateh  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  fVom  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  dbo- 
dience  of  Christ,'  yet  he  goes  on  cneerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  afainst  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pror 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  lon^  list  of  tins,  errors,  and  tomptetions,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 


The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  baa,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  this  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  ap^uae 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  ite  enmity.  An 
eager  desire  of  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  last 
lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even  to  those  who 
have  miuie  a  considerable  progress  in  religioD, 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  exemplify 
the  erophatical  description  of  the  translated 
Saint  in  the  Old  Testement,  *  he  wdka  with 
God.*  He  does  not  merely  bow  down  before  his 
foototool  at  stated  intervus :  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  Him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dweu  at  a  distance;  bul 
he  walk9  with  him ;  his  habitual  intercourse, 
his  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  inti- 
mate oommunicatiim,  is  with  his  Redeemer.  He 
is  still  seeking,  though  it  may  be  with  alow  and 
falterii^  steps,  the  thinys  which  are  above ;  he 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  progress, 
for  the  priie  of  his  high  calling,  he  ie  still  look- 
ing  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality;  he  is  still  waiting, 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate 
the  distance,  to  see  bis  eternal  redemption  draw- 
ing nigh.  Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far 
greater  than  his  atteinments,  yet  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged. His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above, 
his  treasure  is  above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  hie 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himself 
hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but 
his  everlasting  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world 
is  from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vioes ; 
he  guards  against  self-eomplaoency.  If  his  affiurs 
prosper,  and  his  reputetion  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  the 
throne  of  God ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  ri^ht  deeds^  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues  in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted  from  the  world,'  than  to  liold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand*  Even  his  best  ac- 
tioQs,  which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  hve,  he  is  dead.' 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanitv,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficieot 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quidien  him  in  pnj- 
er,  to  caution  him  ia  conducts— He  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  foars  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watdi,  but  as  that  vice  whieh,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  'this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  f^  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanitv  rob  of  their  vakie 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  I 
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E^ery  saspicion  of  the  first  stirria|r  of  vanity 
m  himielf,  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  shal] 
the  praise  of  a  ftllow-creatare,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled wiUi  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  oonsij^ned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  kts 

E raise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endan^r  the 
nmility  of  a  being,  wno  is  not  only  lookmg  for- 
ward  to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying*  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
eoeiety,  they  Hltle  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  sAer  that  conniiency  of  cha- 
racier^  which  is  a  J?fve  unequivocal  evidence 
of  high  Christian  attaaiiciant  than  the  moet 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  i^requently 
counteracted  by  their  opposites.  This  consist- 
ency exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  tho  works  of  crea- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  "another,  than  in  the  indivi* 
dual  beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  re- 
sults of  religion  are  the  most  beautinilly  exhi- 
bited in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  tne  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  these 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
hetfrt,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
value  it  as  a  privile^ ;  and  the  mora  earnestly 
he  cultivates  this  spirit  of  supplication,  the  mora 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart  The  more  he  dis- 
coffers  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching^  to  the  fonntein  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
so  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exigen- 
eise,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  this  conviction,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  lenffth  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  ite  consolations,  ite 
blessedness,  ite  transfbrming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

f%€  ContoUUiona  of  Praytrr  in  Afflictiott,  Sick- 
ness,  and  Death, 

The  Pagan  philosophers  have  given   many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for   resigning  bless- 
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ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but,  want- 
ing the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  produce  little  practical  effect  The 
stari^  which  glittered  in  theii  moral  night, 
though  briprht,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautifhl  dissertetions  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  ite  sting.  We  receive  no  sup- 
port from  their  most  elaborate  traatises  on  im 
mortelity,  for  want  of  Him  who  *  brought  lifo 
and  immortality  to  light'  Their  consolatory 
discussions  couJd  not  strip  the  grave  of  ite  ter 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swallowed  up  ifl 
victorj.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immor- 
tal principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  ite  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
Their  future  stete  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  eanjeeture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  euro,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis- 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heartoonsoling:,  exhiliratinff,  triumphant  eer- 
taintieg  of  Christianity.  *  I  knew  that  my  Re- 
deemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — ^In  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  Grod,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another' — ^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die.' — ^Here  is  the  true  balm  < 
of  Gilead— here  is  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directljp 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  {^ilosophy  will  never  cenfe89 
it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufierer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  7 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  convei^ 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicte  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  firequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearte,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  reooUoction  pf  His  glorious  attri- 
butes,—of  that  omnipotence  whieo  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  fh>m 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  BCim 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions :  of  that  om 
niscience  which  makes  Him  a  discerner  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  moat  secret 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that  perfect 
holmess  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  truth  which  will  never  forfeit  an^  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  never 
foreake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exhaust) 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mounUins  were  brought  forth;'  of  that  grandeur 
which  has  set  His  glory  above  the  heavens  i  «f 
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fiat  long'BMSet'utg  of  God,  who  is  aixoDg  and 
^tient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  day ;  of  that 
)astice  which  wUl  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 

C»t  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
anagreeeion,  and  ain ;  of  that  oompasaion  wllich 
»ail8  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness  which 
kadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  parity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  .to  retnm. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever  other  af- 
flictive  dispensation  he  may  be  struggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
b/  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it  If  continnmi  mfirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that 
he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ez- 
Chict  consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  wj^l  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
friendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
lorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly 
fight  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good 
vr  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to 
tim  as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
liearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
oe  will  always  have  prayed  fbr  them ;  but  now 
Se  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 
neats  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
tent  state.  He  will  k)ok  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Physician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che^ 
mistry,  in  miiing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  yerj  means  by 
which  all  things  have  worked  tt^ethtr  for  good; 
had  they  worked  separately,  tney  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  '  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall,  under 
the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
sufferings  with  the  cap  \|hich  our  Redeemer 
drank  for  our  sakes ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue  the  com- 
parative view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his  most  try- 
ing hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  whose 
limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored  ;  whose  souls 
he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated  by 
sympathy ;  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented :  the  *  asking  eye*  explored  ;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interpreted ;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
fill,!  OUT  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  *  watch*  with  us,  they  watch,  not  *•  one 
bour,*  but  many;  not  *  fallinj^  asleep,*  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willmg ;  not  forsaking 
AS  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
fannot  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
Christian  a  season  of  hetrt-saarching  thought. 


and  spiritual  consolation.  Solitude  and  stiQiMV 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  business,  its 
cares,  its  impertinences.    The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled ;  it  seems  to  the  watch- 
ful Christian^  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe 
only  Giod  and  his  own  souL    It  is  an  inexpres 
sible  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Be. 
ing  in  the  universe  who  never  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has 
free  access,  even  in  the    most  unseasonable 
hours.   The  feculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  per- 
haps,  be  in  their  highest  exercise ;  but  the  af- 
fections  of  the  heart,  flrom  the  exclusion  of  dis. 
traetiog  objects,  more  readily  ascend  to  theii 
nMeH  object    Night  and  darkness  are  no  pa 
rasites;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.    It 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  ourselves 
more  what  we  really  are.    This  detection  is  sa> 
lutary. .  The  glare  which  the  cheerful  daylight, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which,  in 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  present 
objections.   What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.    This  si 
lent  season  of'feelf-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pore. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  daring  the  day , 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hoorss, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love 
of  it 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  bo  tempted 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  morning  I 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  forward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  antici- 
pates  that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night;  no  weeping,  fbr 
God*s  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no 
night,  for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  no^de* 
rive  from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  sa- 
orifice  to  Vhe  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  tho  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  is  a  farther  encouragement  to  Prayer  to  the 
dejected  spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  content- 
ed to  show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  de- 
clarations, however  strong  and  full.  Im  has  heap, 
ed  up  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  hasacco. 
raolated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  ail  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acoeptanee.  The?  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  b^ 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  thai  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,. merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keepmg  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !*  .  Forgivirg  iudeecl,  bat  tn  oonsonanoe 
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just  demand  of  rapentanca  and  refinrma- 
tion,  *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

Refase  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  Ciod,  when,  perhaps,  yon  are  easily 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
ftail  and  sinftil  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who 
is  not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  1  ^  O  Thou 
that  hearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  oome  V 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  fbels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
can  pray  but  little^  but  that  little  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  language ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  afiections.  A. pang  endured  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an- 
swer to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.* 

If^  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afford 
us  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  the  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  fer  Christian  worship,  under 
every  supposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
Hiey  have  faeilitatedlthe  means  of  negociation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confession  for  the  contrite, 
consolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  furnished  petitions  for  the  needy,  praise 
for  the  erateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How- 
ever indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magaxine  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
gifted  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
reeling,  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
they  invest  the  sublimest  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly ;  they  have 
furnished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
ings ;  they  have  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  folt  not  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  forvent  desires;  they  have  in- 
spired the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experimental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
*Seek  ye  my  race;  Thy  face,  Lord  will  I  seek.' 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ;  this  inter- 
change  of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
stowed ;   of'  weakness  pleaded,  and  strength 


y  imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  re 
turned ;  of  .prostration  ou  one  part,  and  en- 
couragement on  the  other;  of  abounding  sor- 
row, and  overflowing  mercy:  this  beautiful 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  sinfiil 
dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifls  the  abased  peni- 
tent into  the  closMt  and  most  sublime  commu- 
nion with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  most  elevated  character  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver- 
nacular tonguo* 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distress 
to  reflect,  that  our  bleseed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that  *  in  ail  our  afiSlictiona 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrifice 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  the 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  inferior  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The  Chris- 
tian temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.  The  passive  vir- 
tues, the  least  brillant,  but  the  most  difficult, 
are  then  particularly  called  into  action.  To 
suffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than  to  perform 
the  most  shinm{[  exploit  on  Uie  theatre  of  the 
world ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
of  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knovrs  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Extraor* 
dinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extraordinary 
trials,  ffia  pangs  are  exquisite,  bat  they  are 
short  The  crown  is  in  sight;  it  is  almo«t 
in  possession.  By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  to  be 
strong  in  fkith,  wad  patient  in  hope,  in  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The  sick* 
ness  is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  wo 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  martyr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment !  our  nith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration kindled;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference to  our  own  cireumstanoes  which  we  feel 
in  eases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feel, 
ing  of  pidus  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com. 
munit^  of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  ease  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  for  a  model  To  the  martyr*s  stake 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought 
To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitably  come. 

AeoomnKMating  his  ttate  of  mind  to  the  n» 
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luxe  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de- 
rive ooDsolation  in  any  case,  either  fh>m  think- 
ing bow  fbrciblj  a  sadden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  worlds  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  neoessitjr  of  all  he  snfibrs 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  Di- 
vine goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en- 
chantments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted 
by  suffering,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  e^cts  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  aroand  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
no  deed  of  justice,  nc  work  of  mercy,  to  that 
state  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  hes. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
strain  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offiands  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
forded for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
us  not  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
sickness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankfbl  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nigl^ts  be  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber  they  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  c^  vTatchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  i^olongation  of  life ;  as  the  gift 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purpoees,  there  is  a  ftm  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignation  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted lor  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  jet  with  suffer- 
ing8«  too  intense  far  any  devotional  duty,  the 
sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  lifo  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an  end ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.  He  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  look  death  in  the 
face,  who  has  oflen  anticipated  the  asfonies  of 
dissolvinff  nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  w^ich  have 
been  kmg  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those  anti- 
cipatory prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  nffw  owe  the 
hnmble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  inevitable 
hour.  Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 
prise and  novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene. 
It  has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  infortor 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.  He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imagination 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  as  invisorated  his  spirit 
1^  ^^g  betrond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
fiulows.  Faitn  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
which  it  leads.    The  hope  of  Heavvn  will  soften 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it  On  Heavei» 
then,  he  will  fix  his  ejres  rather  than  on  the 
awfhl  intervening  circumstances.  He  will  not 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  moment, 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  en- 
deavour to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  con- 
queror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less 
oi  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  dosing  day  than  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  bis  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manu- 
mission had  actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  soul  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag 
nitude,  for  he  ^holds  them  in  the  true  point  of 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world,  for 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it  has 
failed,  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not  on 
himself^  for  he  has  long  known  bis  own  weak- 
ness. He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  his  re- 
newed mind  has  shown  him  that  they  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refUge,  ha 
foels  that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his 
lifo  close  in  despair. 

He  su£fors  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  life. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prospects 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  com 
mits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Bat  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  Tlie  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  rest  is  at  hand ;  the  man  ma^ 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  la 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered 
fkint  through  the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  nay 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glo- 
rious realizations  which  Scripture  affords.    He 
may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  attestations 
given  by  the  apostles  to  the  reauty  of  the  hea- 
venly  state  were  not  conjecturaL    They,  t^t  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew, 
and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  *I  reckon,' 
says  St  Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  thin  pre- 
sent life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.'    fife  said  this 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  thirc^  Hea- 
ven ;  after  he  bad  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
he  alludes.     The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  having  described  the  ineffable  glories  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  lifo  and  powe 
into  his  description,  *  I  John,  sate  these  thing 
and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  increase^ 
with  our  approach  to  Uiem.  The  Uhristian  fen 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  ever j^  carw 
will  cease,  every  foar  vanish,  every  desire  Ik 
fulfilled,  every  sm  be  done  away,  every  graoi 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  moreiempta 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue ;  nc 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnea* 
m  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  nc 
more  sorrow  to  be  folt  for  himself^  nor  tears  ti 
be  shed  for  otliers.  He  is  going  where  his  de 
votidn  will  be  without  languor ;  his  love  withoa 
alloy ;  his  doubts,  certainty;  his  expectation,  en 
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loymect   aw  hope,  firnition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
for  God  will  be  all  in  slL 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  most 
munmon  all  the  fbrtitode  of  the  rational  being, 
all  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian.  The 
principles  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
we  have  uttered,  most  now  be  made  practical. 
The  speculations  we  have  admired,  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
•zi^^enoe.  All  the  strength  we  have  been  coL 
lectmg  must  now  be  brooght  into  action.  We 
mast  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar- 
gnments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.  We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  fbr  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  experience ;  we 
mast  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sus. 
taining  it  We  must  heroically  call  up  the  de- 
termination of  our  better  days.  We  mast  reool. 
lect  what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour, 
when  our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  un- 
disturbed.  Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  mental  strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
holy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  tieautiful  theory,  but  a  eoul-sustaining 
tfath. 

Let  us  endeavoar  without  harassing  scrutmy, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  our  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
monly imparted.  Let  us  not  impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
which  had  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  waa  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  our  understanding,  most  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  reason, 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
Ueness  of  propositions,  but  we  may  derive 
■tfong  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  folly  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  woold  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
Scripture  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
%ith  than  gratify  curiosity.  There  the  appro- 1 
plate  promises  to  spiritaai  beings  are  purely ' 


spiritual.  It  is  enough  fai  believers  to  know 
that  they  shall  be  fbr  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  EUm.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Our  ca« 
pacities  of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  Be 
commensurate  with  oar  duration.  On  earth 
part  of  our  enjoyment — a  most  fallacious  part — 
consists  in  framing  new  objects  fbr  our  wishes  * 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  us  no  such  dis. 
quieting  desires,  fbr  all  which  can  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  God. .  We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  Knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  dear,  becaose  it  will  be  intaitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  l>e  dispa- 
raging ;  thsT  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Those  sublime  negatives — *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  tot  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  the 
soul  with  lofUer  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  delmeations 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  as, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions of  it  must  then  be  tsken  fW)m  some* 
thing  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimoses 
which  we  new  catch  fivra  the  oracles  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exalt  in  the  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  unima|[iiied,  yet  consummate  bliss 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fhlness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  Tight  hand  are  pleasures  fbr  evermore  1 
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ESSAYS 

ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

PBXNCIPALLT   BBSIOKBD  FOit    TOVNO  LADIB8. 

**  A8  for  you,  I  shall  advise  you  in  a  few  words :  aspire  only  to  those  yiituas  that  are  fbovlua 
TO  TOUR  aigx  ;  follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendation  not  to  b 
talked  of  one  way  or  the  other." — Oration  qf  Pericles  to  the  AtSenittn  Women. 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU* 

Madam, — ^If  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  yon  would  probably  ha?* 
escaped  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  you,  less  by  the  lustre  of  your  under 
standing,  than  hv  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart. 

As  the  foUowmg  pages  are  written  with  an  humble  but  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  as  far  as  the  vexy  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  vou,  madam,  who,  while  your  works  ronvey  instruction 
and  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  hv  your  contiucc,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can  with  truth  remark,  (hat  Uiobe  graces  of 
coni^rsation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  almost  any  other  characVi",  ^orjstitute  but  »jb 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madan>,  with  the  highest  esteem. 

Your  most  obedient  huinUe  t^^a^t, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 
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It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  the  foDowing  pages  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  «t 
the  public :  yet  however  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  have  prevented  her  from  sno 
ceeding  to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humbly  trusts  that  the  upright 
ness  ofher  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  favourable  reception.  Inc  following  little  Essays 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flutters  herself,  will  noi 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  ssrvice.  She  by  na 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of.  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct : 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  her  eia» 
ceptible  of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  imagined  were  particularly  interest- 
ing  to  younff  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  wiU  not  be 
oflended  if  she  has  occasionally  pointed  but  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  peculiarly  femintTUt  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturaUv  arose  from 
the  subject  on  tlie  different  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  she  takes  the 
liberty  to  repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained  ;  for  besides  those 
important  qualities  common  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifieationtt 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  they  ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each  ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  the 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  highly  imp<^tic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  innovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  affect  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  faiighest  ment. 
**  The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,"  says  an  admired  writer,  speaking  of  the  sex :  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  and  moral,  clearly  pointe 
out  the  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  do  not  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costhest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  security,  and 
fp  t**.  remote  from  any  probability  of  accident  or  destruction  1  By  being  so  situated,  they  find 
t'  r  r '>*?ction  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  v'itli  a  design  of  placing  young  ladiea  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light ;  it  is  only 

*  This  ingenioas  la4y*t  maiden  name  wis  Bobinion,  and  her  brother  was  the  eceenirio  Lord  Rokcbv.  She  dM 
In  1^  havlDg  been,  a  widow  many  years.  Her  eorreepondenoe  exhibits  abundant  proof  of  the  goodness  of  fea 
■aart,  aa  her  "  Easaj  on  ShakBpeare**  does  of  taste  and  aeoomjiliahnMots.— Ed. 
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■itrodaced  to  hkitnuate,  that  where  there  is  more  beauty  and  more  weakneis,  there  should  be 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  pradence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary^  are  fonned  for  the  more  public  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  hmnaa 
life.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  waxes,  they  derive  no  imury,  and  lose  no  polish^ 
by  beinff  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  c<mstant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  iheir 
proper  dement,  where  they  respire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situations 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  intended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  Ufe ; 
to  j^ear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shiiimg  in  counsels. 

Ine  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
she  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  foraiven  when  wxe  observes 
alM,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  excellence  fmax  extraordinaiy 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  &em.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  have  lively  imaginations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  that 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  to  penetrate  into  the  abstmser  walks  of  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish*  There  are  green  pastures,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
the^  may  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  delight  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  roses 
of  imaguiation,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  and  criticism ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  many 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  tp  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  wiU 
appear  less  strange.  The  lofty  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  successful 
flights  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

sfoT  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehended,  at  all  injure  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  other  pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wasting  war  t  No :  their  shnplicity  is  their  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
have  too  uttle  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  haips  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
the  **  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,"  and  "  man's  first  disobedience,"!  have  never  been  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characterize 
their  compositions ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  delicate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gran- 
deur, dignity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species ;  ease,  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shme  from  their  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreign, 
adventitious,  and  unnaiural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  of  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  generally  quicker  perceptions ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — ^Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  how  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (young  ones 
at  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection ;  in  men,  reflection  is  the 
antecedent. — ^Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — Women  ad> 
mire  what  is  brilliant;  men,  what  is  solid. — ^Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sally  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkling  efiusion  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  tne  most  laborious  invest! 
gation  of  facts. — In  literaiy  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis  ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  just  deduction  of  effects  from  their  causes. — ^Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — ^Women  admire  passionately,  men  approve  cautiously. — One  sex 
will  think  they  betray  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  will  be 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing. — ^Men  refuse  to 

g've  way  to  the  emotions  they  actually  feel,  wh3e  women  sometimes  affect  to  be  tran^rted 
70nd  what  the  occasion  will  justify. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  undeiatand- 
ing  in  the  sexes,  i|  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  ont 
female  logician — of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer. — In  the 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
succeeded  it,  and  which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  women 
cannot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  here^ 

"  Inveatton  labonrs  more,  and  Jodgmeat  1«sb." 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  waitemUanct  to  real  life  as  to  the  events 
diemselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  le 
natural,  yet  above  what  is  common.     It  ifarther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  feel 
ings  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearing,  domestic  circumstances,  vdiich  take 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  armour  of  reflection.    To  amuse 
rather  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  mdirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concat^ 

*  Thoocritos  In  bis  Idyls,  and  Virgil  in  tils  BoeoUes  t  Homer  in  tlie  Uad,  and  Milton  ta  Paridlse  tott. 
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nation  of  circumstances,  is  at  once  the  business  of  this  soit  of  composition,  and  one  of  tba 
characteristics  of  female  genius.* 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  mind  in  each  sex  has  some  natm^l  kind  of  bias,  which  constitutes 
a  distinction  of  cnaracter ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
preserration  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  mixed  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  abolished  1  If  the  quali- 
ties of  both  were  invariably  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  would  arise  from 
the  tedious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  sach  an  intercourse  ;  whereas  considerable  advantages  are 
reaped  from  a  select  society  of  both  sexes.  The  rou^  angles  and  asperities  of  male  manners 
are  imperceptibly  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  polishing  of  female  conversation,  and 
the  renning  of  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  by  theii 
associating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicious  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fame  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  1  to  shine  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  moving  awkwardly  in  a 
path  diametrically  opposite  1  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imitators  \ — m  a  word,  to  be 
excellent  women,  rather  than  indififerent  men  1 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
DogUe  eerte  AUegrnze  incnie .'— PaTaAacA. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modem  manners, 
»t  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  rug- 
ged and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
mcrease  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  a^es  contradicts.  Nero 
was  not  less  a  tyrant  &  being  a  fiddler :  hef 
who  wished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Rome ;  and  Sydney  and  Russel  were  con- 
denmed  to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
thou^  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Britain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  be  the  reining  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated life  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
pation, and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  gravely 
oeclaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  for  their  dulness,  and  the 
gamester  blames  them  both  for  their  levity. 
She  whose  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
**  opera  ecstasies,"  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
<^uaintance  can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
hke  harpies,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillaging,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  her  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  wnich  she  nas  no  taste,  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 
ovil  so  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 


somewhere,  though  all  are  inwardly  persuadad 
that  it  is  not  with  themselves.  All  desire  a 
general  reformation,  but  few  ynil  listen  to  pr»- 
posals  of  particular  amendment ;  the  body  must 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  begs  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  concern  all,  will  be 
likely  to  afifect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  is  scattered 
among  so  many,  cannot  materially  affect  any 
one  ;  and  thus  individuals  contribute  separately 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend 
more  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women ;  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  machine 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  albw  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  in  con- 
tributing to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Brit- 
ish ladies  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform ;  to  enter- 
tain, when  they  might  instruct ;  and  to  dazzle 
for  an  hour,  when  they  are  candidates  for 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahomet^s  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  women  are  shut  out  from 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  excluded 
from  the  endearing  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
and  equal  society ;  and,  as  a  chamun|f  poet 
sings,  are  taught  to  believe,  that 


-For  their  inrerfcir  natures, 


Fonn'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
Jleav'n  has  reeenr'd  no  ftiture  paradiee, 
But  bids  ihem  rore  the  paths  of  bliaw,  «^  jre 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  herean^r." 

Dr,  Joknsoh'*  Jretu, 

These  act  consistently  in  studying  none  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivating  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  Uie  intolerable 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain 

*  The  author  does  not  apprehend  it  males  against  her  okrbbal  position,  that  this  nation  can  boast  a  female  critic^ 
poet,  hiaiortan,  linguist,  philosopher,  and  moralist,  equal  to  moot  of  the  other  sex.  To  these  paiticular  hisiancsa 
others  might  be  adduced ;  but  it  is  presumed,  that  ihcr  only  stand  as  exceptions  against  the  rale,  without  tandioi 
10  Invalidate  thA  rale  itself.  r         -•  • 

[The  ladiea  here  indirectly  complimented,  appear  to  be  Mrs.  Montagu ;  Miss  Aiklo,  afterward  Mrs.  Barbeod : 
Mkajlaeamef ;  Mrs  EUxabelh  Caiter;  Mrs.  Chapooe:  and  perhaps  Mrs  Loanox.]— Bo 

tTbe  EvpvvcaUguIa.  r^  t       r      r- 
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amusements.  They  act  in  consequence  of  their 
own  blind  belief,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  de- 
spotic masters  ;  for  they  have  neither  the  free- 
dom of  a  present  choice,  nor  the  prospect  of  a 
future  being. 

But  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  there  is  as  little  despotism  exercised 
9Ter  the  minds  as  over  the  persons  of  women, 
they  have  every  liberty  of  choice,  and  every 
opportunity  of  improvement ;  and  how  greatly 
does  this  increase  their  obligation  to  be  exem- 
plary in  their  general  conduct,  attentive  to  tlie 
government  of  their  families,  and  instrumental 
to  the  good  order  of  society  ! 

Shd  who  IB  at  a  loss  to  find  amusements  at 
home,  can  no  longer  apologize  for  her  dissipa- 
tion abroad,  by  saying  she  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  books ;  and  she  who 
regrets  being  doomed  to  a  state  of  dark  and 
gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  injustice  or  tyranny 
of  the  men,  complains  of  an  evil  which  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  a  question  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  illit- 
erate and  dissipated  females — "  What  good  is 
there  in  reading  1  to  what  end  does  it  conduce  V* 
It  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  unless  perverted,  as  the  best  things  may 
be,  reading  answers  many  excellent  purposes 
besides  the  great  leading  one,  and  is  perhaps 
the  safest  remedy  for  dissipation.  She  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  her  leisure  to  useful 
reading,  feels  her  mind  in  a  constant  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  while  the  mind  of  a 
dissipated  woman  is  continually  losing  ground. 
An  active  spirit  rejoiceth,  like  the  sun,  to  run 
his  daily  course  ;  while  indolence,  like  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  goes  backwards.  The  advantages 
which  the  understanding  receives  from  polite 
literature,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enu- 
merate ;  its  effects  on  the  moral  temper  is  the 
present  object  of  consideration.  The  remark 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  strong,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  is  true,  that  next  to  religious  influences, 
a  habit  of  study  is  the  most  probable  preserv- 
ative of  the  virtue  of  young  persons.  Those 
who  cultivate  letters  have  rarely  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  promiscuous  visiting,  or  dissipated  so- 
ciety ;  study,  therefore,  induces  a  relish  for  do- 
mestic life,  the  most  desirable  temper  in  the 
world  for  women.  Study,  as  it  rescues  the 
mind  from  an  inordinate  fondness  for  gaming, 
dress,  and  public  amusements,  is  an  economical 
propensity ;  for  a  lady  may  read  at  much  less 
expense  than  she  can  play  at  cards ;  as  it  re- 
quires some  application,  it  gives  the  mind  a 
nabit  of  industry  ;  as  it  is  a  relief  against  that 
mental  disease,  which  the  French  emphatically 
call  ermuit  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to 
die  temper  and  spirits,  I  mean  in  the  moderate 
degree  in  which  ladies  are  supposed  to  use  it ; 
as  an  enemy  to  indolence,  it  becomes  a  social 
virtue ;  as  it  demands  the  full  exertion  of  our 
talents,  it  grows  a  rational  duty ;  and  when  di- 
rected to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  laws,  it  rises  into  an  act  of  religion. 

The  rage  for  reformation  commonly  shows 
itself  in  a  violent  zeal  for  suppressing  what  is 
wrong,  rather  than  in  a  prudent  attention  to  es- 

Vol.  II. 


tablish  what  is  right ;  but  we  shall  never  obtain 
a  fair  sarden  merely  by  rooting  up  weeds ;  we 
must  also  plant  flowers ;  for  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  we  have  been  clearing  will 
not  suffer  it  to  lie  barren ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  vainly  or  beneficially  prolific,  depends  on  the 
culture.  What  the  present  age  has  gained  on 
one  side,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  other,  by  ex- 
cessive freedom  and  unbounded  indulgence 
Knowledge  is  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
the  dull  cloister,  or  the  gloomy  college;  but 
disseminated,  to  a  certain  degree,  among  both 
sexes,  and  almost  all  ranks.  The  only  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  opportunities  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  wisely  improved,  or  turned  to  so  good 
an  account,  as  micht  be  wished.  Books  of  a 
pernicious,  idle,  and  frivolous  sort  are  too  much 
multiplied  ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  redundancy 
of  them  that  true  knowledge  is  so  scarce,  and 
the  habit  of  dissipation  so  much  increased. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  prcvailinff 
character  of  the  present  age  is  not  that  of 
gross  immorality ;  but  if  this  is  meant  of  those 
m  the  higher  walks  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
that  there  can  be  but  little  merit  in  abstaining 
from  crimes  which  there  is  but  little  temptation 
to  commit.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
a  gradual  defection  from  piety  will  in  time  draw 
after  it  all  the  bad  consequences  of  more  active 
vice  ;  for  whether  mounds  and  fences  are  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  or  worn 
away  through  gradual  neglect,  the  effect  is 
equally  destructive.  As  a  rapid  fever  and  a 
consuming  hectic  are  alike  fatal  to  our  natural 
health,  so  are  flagrant  immorality  and  torpid 
indolence  to  our  moral  wellbeing. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the.  slow  re- 
cession of  bodies  from  )he  sun,  is  a  lively  im 
age  of  the  reluctance  with  which  we  first  aban- 
don the  light  of  virtue.  The  beginning  of  folly, 
and  the  first  entrance  on  a  dissipated  life,  cost 
some  pangs  to  a  well-disposed  heart ;  but  it  i» 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  progress  ceases 
to  be  impeded  by  reflection,  or  slackened  by 
remorse.  For  it  is  in  moral  as  in  natural  things, 
the  motion  in  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  is  accel- 
erated by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  to 
which  they  are  tending.  If  we  recede  slowly 
at  first  setting  out,  wc  advance  rapidly  in  our 
future  course  ;  and  to  have  begun  to  be  wrong, 
is  already  to  have  made  a  great  progress. 

A  constant  habit  of  amusement  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  totally  inca- 
pable of  application,  study,  or  virtue.  Dissipa- 
tion not  only  indisposes  its  votaries  to  every 
thing  useful  and  excellent,  but  disqualifies  them 
for  uie  enjoyment  of  pleasure  itself.  It  softens 
ihe  soul  so  much  that  the  most  superficial  em- 
ployment becomes  a  labour,  and  the  slightest 
mconvenience  an  agony.  The  luxurious  Syb- 
arite must  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  relish  for  true  gratification  before 
he  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  because 
the  rose-leaves  lay  double  under  him. 

Luxury  and  dissipation,  soft  and  gentle  as 
their  approaches  are,  and  silently  as  they  throw 
their  silken  chains  above  the  heart,  enslave  it 
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mpro  than  the  most  active  and  turbulent  vices. 
The  mightiest  conquerors  have  been  conquered 
by  these  unarmed  foes :  the  flowery  fetters  are 
fastened  before  they  are  felt  The  blandish- 
ments of  Circe  were  more  fatal  to  the  mariners 
of  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheme,  or 
the  brutality  of  the  Leestrigons.  Hercules,  after 
he  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per- 
formed all  the  other  labours  enjoined  him  by 
Euristheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  soft- 
nesses of  the  heart ;  and  he,  who  wore  a  club 
and  a  lion*s  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con- 
descended to  the  most  effeminate  employments 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over- 
come bv  the  love  of  pleasure ;  and  he,  who 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  duiger,  and  death, 
on  the  Alps,  was  conquered  and  undone  by  the 
dissolute  mdulgences  of  Capua. 

Before  the  hero  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean 
Telemachus,  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion,  Men- 
tor, in  whom  wisdom  is  so  finely  personified. 
At  first,  he  beheld  with  horror  the  wanton  and 
dissolute  manners  of  the  voluptuous  inhabitants ; 
the  ill  effects  of  their  example  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
glaring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was 
softened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened :  he  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worship  which  was  offered  to  Venus ;  the  disor- 
ders or  luxury  and  profaneness  became  less  and 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun- 
try enfeebled  his  courage,  and  relaxed  his  prin- 
ciples. In  short,  he  had  ceased  to  love  vurtue 
long  before  he  thought  of  committing  «ctual 
vice ;  and  the  duties  of  a  manly  piety  were 
bm'densome  to  him,  before  he  was  so  debased 
as  to  ofier  perfumes  and  bum  incense  on  the 
altar  of  the  licentious  goddess.^ 

"  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  be- 
fore they  be  withered,"  said  Solomon's  libertine. 
Alas !  he  did  not  reflect  that  they  withered  in 
the  very  gathering.  The  roses  of  pleasure  sel- 
dom last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him 
who  plucks  them ;  for  they  are  the  only  roses 
which  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  tliey 
have  lost  their  beauty. 

The  heathen  poets  often  pressed  on  their 
readers  the  necessity  of  consiaering  the  short- 
ness of  life  as  an  incentive  to  pleasuje  and 
voluptuousness;  lest  the  season  for  indulging 
in  them  should  pass  unimproved.  The  dark 
and  uncertain  notions,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
disbehef,  which  thev  entertained  of  a  future 
state,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
this  reasoning.     But,  while  we  censure  their 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  tbe  manner  in 
wbich  tbie  allegory  Is  coudocted;  and  the  whole  work, 
not  to  mention  it*  images,  machinery,  and  olber  poetical 
beauUea,  is  written  in  the  ? ery  finest  atrain  of  morality. 
la  this  latter  reapoet,  it  ia  erldontly  auperior  to  the  worica 
•rtbe  aneienta,  the  moral  oT  wbich4a  fhsqaently  tainted 
Dy  the  groaaneaa  of  their  mythology.  Bomeihing  of  the 
purity  of  the  Chriatian  religion  may  be  diacovered  even 
ia  Fettelon*a  heathens,  and  thsy  catch  a  tincture  of  piety 
!•  pasaing  through  the  hw^  of  that  amiable  prolaia. 


tenets,  let  us  not  adopt  their  eiron;  enon 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  inexcusable  in 
us,  who,  from  the  clearer  views  which  revela- 
tion has  given  us,  shall  not  have  their  ignorance 
or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  well  if  we 
availed  ourselves  of  that  portion  of  their  precept, 
which  inculcates  the  improvement  of  every  mo- 
ment of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  to  dedi- 
cate the  moments  so  redeemed  to  the  pursuit  of 
sensual  and  perishable  pleasures,  but  to  the 
securing  of  those  which  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  miserable*  beings  ima- 
gined by  Swift,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  of  the 
urational  desire  after  immoderate  length  ^f  dav% 
we  were  condemned  to  a  wretched  earthly 
immortaUty,  we  should  have  an  excuse  for 
spending  some  portion  of  our  time  in  dissipa- 
tion, as  we  might  then  pretend,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  that  we  proposed,  at  a  distant 
period,  to  enter  on  a  better  course  of  action. 
Or,  if  we  never  formed  any  such  resolution,  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  to  beings 
whose  state  was  already  unalterably  fixed.  But 
of  the  scanty  portion  of  days  assigned  to  our 
lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  in  weak  and  irreso- 
lute procrastination. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  who,  like  Hercules  (before  he 
knew  the  Queen  of  Lydia,  and  had  learned  to 
^in),  have  not  resolved  on  their  choice  between 
virtue  and  pleasure,  may  reflect,  that  it  is  still 
in  their  power  to  imitate  that  hero  in  his  noble 
choice,  and  in  his  virtuous  rejection.  They 
may  also  reflect,  with  grateful  triumph,  that 
Christianity  furnishes  them  with  a  better  guide 
than  the  tutor  of  Alcides,  and  with  a  surer  light 
than  the  doctrines  of  pagan  philosophy. 

It  is  far  from  my  design  severely  to  condemn 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  life :  I  would  only  b^ 
leave  to  observe,  that  those  which  are  criminal 
should  never  be  allowed;  and  that  even  the 
most  innocent  will,  by  immoderate  use,  soon 
cease  to  be  so. 

The  women  of  this  country  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  embellish 
it ;  they  were  not  desisned  for  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes, but  for  the  amiable  and  endearing  oflUces 
of  social  life.  They  have  useful  stations  to  fill, 
and  important  characters  to  sustain.  They  are 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  impose  penances, 
but  enjoins  duties ;  a  religion  of  perfect  purity, 
but  of  perfect  benevolence  also.  A  religion 
wbich  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  indo- 
lent seclusion  from  the  world,  but  assigns  them 
the  more  dangerous,  though  more  honourable 
province,  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it.  In  fine, 
a  reliffion  which  does  not  direct  them  to  fly 
from  the  multitude,  that  they  may  do  nothii^, 
but  which  positively  forbids  them  to  follow  » 
multitude  to  do  evil. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  has  been  advised,  and  by  very  respectable 
authorities  too,  that  in  conversation,  women 
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•faoold  carefiilly  conceal  any  knowledge  or 
•earning  thej  may  h^peu  to  possess.  I  own, 
with  submission,  that  I  do  not  see  either  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  this  advice.  F<Mr  if  a 
yoong  lady  has  that  discretion  and  modesty, 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  little  worth,  she 
will  never  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  it, 
because  she  will  rather  be  intent  on  acquiring 
more,  than  on  displayijiig  what  she  has. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  young  femiSale 
«€  instructed  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view,  her  skill  in  music,  her  singing, 
dancing,  taste  in  dress,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  most  fashionable  games  and  amuse- 
ments, while  her  piety  is  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cealed, and  her  knowledge  affectedly  disavowed, 
lest  the  former  should  draw  on  her  the  appella- 
tion of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  latter  that  of  a 
pedant. 

^n  regard  to  knowledge^  why  should  she  for 
ever  affect  to  be  on  her  guard  lest  she  should  be 
found  guilty  of  a  small  portion  of  it  1  She  need 
be  the  less  solicitous  about  it,  as  it  seldom 
proves  to  be  so  very  considerable  as  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration :  for,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  her  talents  and  her  studies 
have  enabled  her  to  make,  she  will,  generally 
<qpeaking,  be  found  to  have  less  of  what  is  called 
learning,  than  a  common  schoolboy. 

It  would  be  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous 
and  absurd,  for  a  young  woman  to  pretend  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  company ;  to  mterrupt  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  her  own  opportunity  of 
improvement,  by  talking  when  she  ought  to 
listen ;  or  to  introduce  subjects  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  show  her  own  wit,  or 
expose  the  want  of  it  in  others  :  but  were  the 
sex  to  be  totally  silent  when  any  topic  of  Utera- 
ture  happens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 
conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effsctually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  and  elegant 
conversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word  I 
for  the  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  Tne  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  sparkling 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  marked, 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  tAe  same  feelings 
could  have  been  by  the  most  unequivocal  Ian- 
ffua^G.  A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
tne  luast  influence,  may  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  and  by  an  illuminated 
countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obliging  attention  is  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  sense 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  the^  happen  to  be  en^^aged  in : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaps  to  accident,  the 
best  introduction  in  the  worla  for  a  sublet  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  wiuiout  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  bul 
which  will  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
by  the  listlessness,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
sdly  girls,  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  their  ill- 
breeding.  A  polite  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing, 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  doiie :  ar 
look  is  a  suflScient  intimation ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  distraite, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company, 
who  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week's  reading  would  have  yielded 
them ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  that  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  "  as  iron  shaipenetb 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  is  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modern^*  in  the  following  little  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  parts 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wudom.  One  of  them,  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, turning  to  him,  asked,  "  But  what  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  it?"  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply :  '*  Tell  you: 
king,  that  you  have  fmind  one  among*the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent" 

There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more  intoxicating 
to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge — this  is, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those, 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  m  my  heart  to  abuse  this 
charming  quality.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with 
out  it,  in  ttfe  and  sober  dulness,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  looks  iqion  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant.  The  moralist  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irregularity,  and  the  fhu^l  citi- 
zen dreads  it  more  than  bankruptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extnavagance  and 
beggary.  The  cjrnic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  ? 
Ofvery  little,  perhaps :  no  more  is  a  flower- 
garden,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  as  an  object  of 
innocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesees  this  quality,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not 
less  so  than  beauty  itself:  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  peculiarly  inoffensive, 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
strained by  more  prudence  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot. 

This  talent  is  more  likely  to  make  a  woman 
vain  than  knoindedge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imme- 
diate property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  it 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  thai 
we  shoula  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow. 

But  wit,  like  learning,  is  not  near  so  cojnmoA 
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a  thing  as  »  imagiiM^  Let  not  therefore  a 
▼oung  lady  be  alarmed  at  the  acutcness  of  her 
own  wit,  anymore  than  at  the  abundance  of  her 
own  knowledge.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  she 
should  mistake  pertness,  flippancy,  or  impru- 
dence, for  this  brilliant  qualit}r,  or  unagine  she 
is  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet.  This 
is  very  frequently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  real  existence 
18  BO  rare. 

Lest  the  flattery  of  her  acquaintance,  or  an 
orerweening  opinion  of  her  own  qualifications, 
should  lead  aome  yain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
false  notion  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
when  she  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
spirits,  she  may  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
the  definition  of  this  quality,  hj  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  individuals- could 
ever  boast : — 

«  Tis  not  a  tale,  ^is  not  a  Jest, 
Admii'd  with  laughter  at  a  feist. 
Nor  florid  talk,  whleh  can  that  title  gain. 
The  proolh  of  wit  for  ever  most  remain. 

"  Neither  can  that  have  any  place, 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  fece ; 
Sach  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  His  jnst, 
The  author  hluah  there,  where  the  reader  most." 

COWLBT. 

But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, cannot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never  makes 
ftiends ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
state  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
she  who  is  ambitious  of  msking  every  man  her 
admirer,  has  an  invincible  vanity  and  a  cold 
heart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  haa  established  the  repu- 
ta^os  st'  Mime  geniua,  will  suflSciently  maintain 
it,  without  <eepinff  her  faculties  always  on  the 
stretch  to  say  goM  thingg.  Na]jr,  if  reputation 
alone  be  her  djject,  she  will  gain  a  more  soUd 
one  by  her  forbearance,  as  the  wiser  part  of  her 
acquaintance  will  ascribe  it  to  the  right  motive, 
which  is,  not  that  she  has  less  wit,  but  that  she 
has  more  judgment. 

The  fatal  fondness  for  indul^^iog  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  injurioua  and  irreparable  con- 
sequences which  sometimes  attend  the  too 
yrompt  reply,  can  never  be  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  condemned.  Not  to  offend,  is  the  first 
step  towards  pleasing.  To  give  pain  is  as  much 
an  offence  against  humanity,  as  against  good 
breeding  ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  abstain  from 
an  action  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpohte.  In  company,  young  ladies  would  do 
well,  beforeUhey  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
are  going  to  say  may  not  distress  some  worthy 
person  present,  by  wounding  them  in  their  per- 
sons families,  connexions,  or  religious  opinions. 
If  they  find  it  will  touch  diem  in  either  of  these, 
I  should  advise  them  to  suspect,  that  what  they 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  very  good  a  thing  as 
ihev  at  first  imagined.  Nay,  if  even  it  was  one 
of  tnose  bright  ideas,  which  "Venus has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nectar,**  so  much  greater 


will  be  their  merit  in  suj^essing  it,  if  there ' 
a  probability  it  might  offend.  Indeed,  if  &ej^ 
have  the  temper  and  prudence  to  make  such  % 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  more  richly  i«- 
vrarded  by  their  own  inward  triumph,  at  having 
suppressed  a  lively  but  severe  remark,  than  thej 
could  have  been  with  the  dissembled  applauses 
of  the  whole  company,  who,  vnth  that  complai- 
sant deceit  which  good  J>reeding  too  much  an- 
tiiiorizes,  affect  openly  to  admire  what  Jhej 
secretly  resolve  never  to  foisive. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  witii  the  stor^ 
of  the  little  girl's  eloquence,  in  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Tales,  who  received  from  a  friendly  faiiy 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  she  uttered,  pinks, 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  should  drop  from 
her  mouth.  The  hidden  mor.il  apnears  to  be 
this,  that  it  was  the  sweetness  ot  her  temper 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciful  effect ;  for 
when  her  malicious  sister  desired  the  same  gift 
from  the  good-natured  tiny  intelligence,  tha 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  poisop 
ous  and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  sometimes 
join  in  the  laugh,  which  has  been  raised  at  Us 
expense  by  an  illnatured  repartee ;  but  if  it  was 
very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  sort  of 
truths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  pardoned 
even  in  private,  ought  never  to  be  uttered  in 
public,  he  does  not  laugh  because  he  is  pleased, 
not  because  he  wishes  to  conces!  now  much  he 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  was  tittered  by  a  lady, 
so  far  from  seeming  to  resent  it,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  commend  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  will  remember  it  as  a  trait  of  malice,  when 
the  whole  company  shall  have  forgotten  it  as  a 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  being 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  unhandsome  <Mr 
cruel  things,  that  it  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  renders  them  more  intolerable.  When 
the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  is  no  relief 
to  him  who  is  wounded  to  reflect,  that  the  hand 
which  shot  it  was  a  lair  one. 

Many  women,  when  they  have  a  favourite 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wish  to  brine  any 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  often  use  a  very  disin- 
genuous method  :  they  ^1  state  a  case  ambig- 
uously, and  then  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  what- 
ever manner  shall  best  answer  their  purpose ; 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  state  of  indecision  as  to 
their  real  meaning,  while  they  triumph  in  the 
perplexity  they  have  given  you  by  the  unfair 
conclusions  th^  draw,  from  premises  equivo- 
cally stated.  They  vnll  also  frequently  argue 
from  exceptions  instead  of  rules,  and  are  aston- 
ished when  you  are  not  willing  to  be  contented 
with  a  prejudice,  instead  of  a  reason. 

In  a  sensible  company  of  both  sexes,  where 
women  are  not  restrained  by  any  other  reserve 
than  what  their  natural  modesty  imposes ;  and 
where  the  intimacy  of  all  parties  authorizes 
the  utmost  freedom  of  communication  ;  should 
any  one  inquire  what  were  the  general  senti- 
.rnents  on  some  particular  subject,  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  happen,  that  the  ladies,  whose 
imaginations  have  kept  pace  with  the  narration, 
have  anticipated  its  end,  and  are  read^  to  deliwr 
their  sentiments  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finishad. 
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While  tome  of  'he  male  hearers,  whoee  minde 
were  busied  in  fettling  the  proprietj,  comparing 
the  circunstances,  and  examining  the  consisten- 
cies of  what  was  said,  are  obliffM  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  they  thimc  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassinff  as  a  yariety  of  mat> 
ter,  and  the  conyersation  of  women  is  often  m<Hre 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  less  laboured. 

A  man  of  deq>  reflection,  if  he  does  not  keep 
up  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
sometimes  so- entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  in« 
tense  thought,  that  he  will  hare  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplexed  eraression ;  while 
a  sprightly  woman  will  extricate  nerself  with  that 
lively  and  "  rash  dexterity,"  which  will  almost 
always  please,  though  it  is  yeiy  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
conymce  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  turn  that  has  more  happiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
self discomfited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wide  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceiyed,  has  disconcerted  hiin  more 
than  the  most  startling  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  reasoning,  cotild  haye  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  lau^  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  though 
he  *:  ?uld  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
attecided  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be 
ri^t,  in  order  to  be  applauded. 

Bu^.  let  not  a  young  lady's  yanity  be  too  much 
elated  with  this  false  appiause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  trium]^ ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
to  discriminate  between  that  applause  ^which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  mrightliness  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  a  custom  of  observinff,  link- 
ing, and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula* 
tion,  or  the  study  of  logic ;  but  she  who  is  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  to  reason  justly  and  pertinently  on 
common  affairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  beinff 
*Meamed  without  the  rules;''  the  best  defini- 
tion, perhaps,  of  that  sort  of  literature  which  is 
properest  tor  the  sex.  That  species  of  loiowl- 
edge,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion rather  than  of  science,  sits  peculiarly  well 
on  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  lady, 
who,  though  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, scarcely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
structs every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  than  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  rule  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
lace  his  own  threadbare  discourse  with  the 
golden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

1%  has  been  objected,  and  I  fear  with  some 


reason,  that  female  c^eisation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorious  spirit,  and 
that  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  iliscover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister. 

**  iritbe  so,  It  is  a  grievoos  holt.'' 

No  arguments  can  jujtify,  no  pleas  can  extenu- 
ate it.  To  insult  oyer  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
happy creature  is  iji^uman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate ihem  is  unchristian.  The  worthy  part  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  humanely 
on  the  failings  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween running  into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  idea  they  enter- 
tain, that  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
must  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
suspected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosity,  they  affect  some- 
times to  speak  of  very  indifferent  characters 
with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  With 
such,  the  hyperbole  is  a  favourite  figure  ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparison  but  the  superlative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
on  other  occasions ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  given  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  those  of 
real  ment  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  value 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  Uiought  of^  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  pieces,  cried  out  in  an 
affected  rapture,  "All  alike !  all  alike  !*' 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  a 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  appear  to  be  well 
acauainted  with  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  affecting  silence  in 
regara  to  those  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberless  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  a 
settled  pnnciple  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  affectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  their  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  the  safest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  feminine.  The 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  foolish. 

Tnere  are  many,  who  never  can  fcrgive  an- 
other for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ac- 
complished than  themselves,  and  who  can  par- 
don any  offence  rather  than  an  eclipsing  v%nl 
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Had  the  nightingale  i^||the  faUe  conquered  his 
iramty)  and  resisted  the  temptation  of  showing  a 
£ne  voice,  he  might  have  escaped  the  talons  of 
the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  singing  was  the 
cause  of  his  destruction ;  his  merit  brouffht  him 
into  danger,  and  his  vanity  cost  him  his  life.* 


ON  ENVY. 

**  Bnvy  csme  next,  eavy  with  squinting  eyas, 

Sick  of  a  strange  diseaaa,  bis  neigliboor^  health ; 
Beat  then  he  llTea  when  any  better  dies, 
b  never  poor  but  in  another's  wealth ; 
On  beat  men^a  harms  and  grieA  he  feeds  hla  flU, 
.  Else  his  own  nuw  doth  eat  with  apiteAal  will,  ^ 
01  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  ao  ill." 

Fletektr't  PurpU  Island. 

"  Envt  (says  Lord  Bacon)  has  no  holydays." 
There  caimot  perhaps  be  a  more  lively  and 
strikinff  description  of  the  miserable  state  of 
mind  those  endure,  who  are  tormented  with  this 
vice.  A  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  improvements ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  warmest  rivalship 
will  produce  the  most  excellent  effects ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  a  perpetual  state  of  contest 
will  injure  the  temper  so  essentially,  that  the 
mischief  will  hardly  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
other  advantages.  Those  whose  progress  is  the 
most  rapid,  wul  be  apt  to  despise  their  less  suc- 
cessful competitors,  who,  in  return,  will  feel  the 
bitterest  resentment  against  their  more  fortunate 
rivals.    Among  persons  of  real  goodness,  this 

I'ealousy  and  contempt  can  never  be  equally-  felt, 
>ecauBe  every  advancement  in  piety  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increase  of  humil- 
ity, which  will  lead  them  to  contemplate  their 
own  improvements  with  modesty,  and  to  view 
with  charity  the  miscarriages  of  others. 

When  an  envious  man  is  melancholy,  one 
may  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Bion,  what  evil 
has  befallen  himself,  or  what  good  has  happened 
to  another  1  This  last  is  the  scale  by  which  he 
principally  measures  his  felicity,  and  the  very 
smiles  of  his  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  his  own  happiness.  The  wants  of  others 
are  the  standard  by  which  he  rates  his  own 
wealth  ;  and  he  estimates  his  riches,  not  so 
much  by  his  own  possessions,  as  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  neignbours. 

When  the  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  '^ry 
deep  and  dangerous  stroke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  most  remotely  in  the  world 
from  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  set 
out  with  commending  the  object  of  their  envy 
for  some  trifling  quahty  or  advantage,  which  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  possess  :  they  next 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  i  thus  artfully 
removing  any  suspicion  of  their  design,  and 
clearing  all  obstructions  for  the  insidious  stab 
they  are  about  to  give  ;  for  who  will  suspect 
them  of  an  intention  to  injure  the  object  of  their 

*  The  poetical  fkble  here  allnded  to  is  In  Strada*8  Pro- 
inskms  on  the  Style  of  Claodlan,  and  has  bean  transla- 
ted into  English  verse  by  diflfcrent  wriieis ;  partlenlariy 
Fbrd,  the  dramatist,  and  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  as  an  example 
of  the  Euantiosia  In  his  '*  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,*  pab- 
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peculiar  and  professed  esteem T  The  hearers 
belief  of  the  fact  grows  in  proportion  to  tha 
seeming  reluctance  with  which  it  is  told,  and  to 
the  conviction  he  has,  that  the  relator  is  not 
influenced  by  any  private  pique  or  personal  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  confession  is  extorted 
from  him  sorely  against  his  inclination,  and 
purely  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  truth. 

Anger  is  less  reasonable  and  more  sincere 
than  envy. — ^Anger  breaks  out  abruptly  ;  envy 
is  a  great  prefocer — an^r  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood at  once ;  envy  is  fond  of  remote  hints 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  as  its  oracles  are, 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  are  per- 
fectly comprehended ; — anger  repeats  the  same 
circumstances  over  again ;  envy  invents  new 
ones  at  every  fresh  recital-danger  gives  a  bro- 
ken, vehement,  and  interrupted  narrative ;  envy 
tells  a  more  consistent  and  more  probable, 
though  a  falser  tale— anger  is  excessively  im- 
prudent, for  it  is  impatient  to  disclose  every 
thing  it  knows ;  envy  is  discreet,  for  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  hide — anger  never  consults  times 
or  seasons ;  envy  waits  for  the  lucky  moment, 
when  the  v^ound  it  meditates  may  be  made  the 
most  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  most  incurably 
deep— anger  uses  more  invective;  envy  does 
more  mischief — simple  anger  soon  runs  itself 
out  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
its  tale ;  but  it  is  for  that  chosen  period  that 
envy  has  treasured  up  the  most  bubed  arrow 
in  its  whole  quiver — snger  puts  a  man  out  of 
himself;  but  the  truly  malicious  generally  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  self-possession,  or  they 
could  not  60  effectually  injure. — ^The  angry  maa 
sets  out  by  destroying  his  whole  credit  with  yon 
at  once,  for  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  object  of  his  abuse ; 
while  the  envious  man  carefully  suppresses  all 
his  own  share  in  the  afiair. — ^The  an^ry  man 
defeats  the  end  of  his  resentment,  by  keeping 
hinuelf  continually  before  your  eyes,  instead  of 
his  enemy;  while  the  envious  man  artfully 
brings  forward  the  object  of  his  malice,  and 
keeps  himself  out  of  sight. — ^The  angry  man 
talks  loudly  of  his  own  wrongs ;  the  envious 
of  his  adversary's  injustice. — A  passionate  per- 
son, if  his  resentments  are  not  complicated  with 
malice,  divides  his  time  between  sinning  and 
sorrowing ;  and,  as  the  irascible  passions  can* 
not  constantly  be  at  work,  his  heart  may  some- 
times get  a  holjrday. — ^Anger  is  a  violent  act, 
envy  a  constant  habit — ^no  one  can  be  always 
angry,  but  he  may  be  always  envious : — an  an- 
grv  man's  enmity  (if  he  be  generous)  \vill  sub- 
side when  the  object  of  his  resentment  becomes 
unfortunate ;  but  the  envious  man  can  extract 
food  from  his  malice  out  of  calamity  itself,  if  he 
finds  his  adversary  bears  it  with  dignity,  or  is 
pitied  or  assisted  in  it.  The  rage  of  the  pas- 
sionate man  is  totally  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  malicious 
is  not  buried  even  in  the  grave  of  his  rival :  he 
will  envy  the  good  name  he  has  left  behind  him ; 
he  will  envy  him  tho  tears  of  his  widow,  the 
prosperity  of  his  children,  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  the  praises  of  his  epitaf^ — nay,  the  very 
magnificence  of  his  funeral. 
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'*  The  oar  of  jealosy  heareth  all  things" 
(aaya  the  wise  man),  frequently,  I  believe,  more 
Umui  is  utteredf  which  makes  the  company  of 
persons  infected  with  it  still  more  dangerous. 

When  you  tell  those  of  a  malicious  turn,  any 
circumstance  that  has  happened  to  another, 
though  they  perfectly  know  of  whom  you  are 
speaking,  they  often  affect  to  be  at  a  loss,  to 
forget  his  name,  or  to  misapprehend  you  in  some 
respect/  or  other ;  and  this  merely  to  have  an 
opportunity  •of  slyly  gratifying  their  malice  by 
mentioning  some  unhappy  defect  or  personal 
infirmity  he  labours  under ;  and,  not  contented 
**  to  tack  his  every  error  to  his  name,''  they  will, 
by  way  of  farther  explanation,  have  recourse  to 
the  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family ;  and  this  with  all  the  seeming  simplicity 
and  candour  in  the  world,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  mistakes,  and  to  clear  up  eveiy 
doubt  of  his  identity. — If  you  are  speaking  of  a 
lady,  for  instance,  they  will  perhaps  smallish 
their  inquiries,  by  asking  if  you  mean  her  whose 

Seat-grandfather  was  a  bankrupt,  though  she 
M  the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  others 
who  are  much  better  lK>m  walk  on  foot ;  or  they 
will  afterward  recollect,  that  you  may  possibly 
mean  her  cousin,  of  the  same  name,  whose 
mother  was  suspected  of  such  or  such  an  indis* 
cretion,  though  the  daughlter  had  the  luck  to 
make  her  fortune  by  marrying,  while  her  betters 
are  overlooked. 

To  hint  at  a  fault  does  more  mischief  than 
speaking  out ;  for  whatever  is  left  for  the  imagin- 
ation to  finish,  will  not  fail  to  be  overdone ;  every 
hiatus  will  be  more  than  filled  up,  and  every 
pause  more  than  supplied.  There  is  less  malice, 
and  less  mischief  too,  in  telling  a'tnan's  name 
thar.  the  initials  of  it ;  as  a  worthier  person 
may  Be  involved  in  the  most -disgraceful  sus- 
picions by  such  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  envious,  after 
having  attempted  to  deface  the  fairest  character 
so  industriously,  that  they  are  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  detect  their  malice,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  your  suspicions  effectually,  by  assuring 
you  that  what  they  have  just  related  is  only  the 
popular  opinion  ;  they  themselves  can  never  be- 
lieve things  are  so  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be ; 
for  their  part,  it  is  a  rule  with  them  always  to 
hope  the  best.  It  is  their  way  never  to  believe 
or  report  ill  of  any  one.  'Hiey  will,  however, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  they 
TOAj  do  their  friend  the  service  of  protesting 
their  disbelief  of  it.  More  reputations  are  thus 
hinted  away  by  false  friends,  than -are  openly 
destroyed  by  public  enemies.  An  t/',  or  a  but, 
or  a  mortified  look,  or  a  languid  de&nce,  or  an 
ambiguous  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  hasty  word 
affectedly  recalled,  will  demolish  a  character 
more  effectually,  than  the  whole  artillery  of  mal- 
ice when  openly  levelled  against  it. 

It  is  not  that  envy  never  praises — No,  that 
would  be  making  a  public  profession  of  itself, 
and  advertising  its  own  malignity ;  whereas  the 
greatest  success  of  its  efforts  depends  on  the 
concealment  of  their  end.  When  envy  intends 
to  strike  a  stroke  of  Machiavelian  policy,  it 
sometimes  affects  the  language  of  the  most  ex- 


aggerated applause ;  though  it  generally  takes 
care,  that  the  subject  of  its  panegyric  shall  be  a 
very  indifferent  and  common  character,  so  that 
it  is  well  aware  none  of  its  praises  will  stick. 

It  is  the  unhappy  nature  of  envy  not  to  be 
contented  with  positive  misery,  but  to  be  con- 
tinually aggravatmff  its  own  torments,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  felicities  of  others.  The 
eyes  of  envy  are  perpetually  fixed  on  the  objec 
which  disturbs  it ;  nor  can  it  avert  them  from  it 
though  to  procure  itself  the  relief  of  a  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness.  On  seeing  the  innocenc< 
of  the  first  pair, 

"  Aside  the  devil  tuni'd, 
For  envy,  yet,  with  Jealous  leer  mali^,  ^ 

Eyed  them  askance.'* 

As  this  enormous  sin  chiefiy  instigated  the 
revolt,  and  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  angelic 
spirits,  so  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  will  be  a 
principal  instrument  of  misery  in  a  future  world, 
for  the  envious  to  compare  their  desperate  con- 
dition with  the  happiness  of  the  children  of 
God ;  and  to  heighten  their  actual  wretchedness 
by  reflecting  on  what  they  have  lost. 

Perhaps  envy,  like  lying  and  ingratitude,  is 
practised  with  more  frequency,  because  it  is 
practised  with  impunity  ;  but  there  being  no 
human  laws  against  these  crimes,  is  so  far  from 
an  inducement  to  commit  them,  that  this  very 
consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  thft 
wise  and  good,  if  all  others  were  ineffectual ;  foi 
of  how  heinous  a  nature  must  those  sins  be 
which  are  judged  above  the  readi  of  human 
punishment,  and  are  reserved  for  the  fin^^  u» 
tice  of  God  himself ! 


ON  THE  DANGER 


or 


SENTIMENTAL  OR  ROMANTIC   CON 

NEXIONS. 

Among  the  many  evils  which  prevail  under 
the  sun,  the  abuse  of  words  is  not  the  least 
considerable.  By  the  influence  of  time,  and 
the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  have  a 
meaning  assigned  them  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  original  signification. 

The  present  age  may  be  termed,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 
in  tile  il^lication  it  now  bears,  was  unknown  to 
our  plain  ancestors.  Sentiment  is  the  varnish 
of  virtue,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  persons  to  make 
a  jest  of  religion,  to  break  through  the  most 
solemn  ties  and  engagements,  to  practise  every 
art  of  latent  fraud  and  open  seduction,  and  yet 
to  value  themselves  on  speaking  and  writmg 
gcTUimenUilb/. 

But  this  refined  jargon,  which  has  infested 
letters  and  tainted  morals,  is  chiefly  admired 
and  adopted  by  young  ladies  of  a  certain  turn, 
who  read  Mentimenial  books,  write  sentimental 
letters,  and  contract  sentimenicd  friendslups. 

Error  is  never  likely  to  do  so  much  mischief 
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aa  when  it  disguises  its  real  tendency,  and  pals 
on  an  engaging  and  attractive  appearance. 
Many  a  young  woman,  who  would  be  shocked 
at  the  imputation  of  an  intrigue,  is  extremely 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  sentimental  connexion, 
though  perhaps  with  a  dan^gerous  and  designing 
mail,  who,  by  putting  on  this  mask  of  plausibility 
and  virtue,  disarms  her  of  her  prudence,  lays 
her  apprehensions  asleep,  and  involves  her  in 
misery ;  misery  the  more  inevitable,  because 
unsuspected.  For  she  who  apprehends  no  dan- 
ger, will  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  always 
upon  her  ^uard;  but  will  rather  invite  than 
avoid  the  ruin  which  comes  under  so  specious 
and  so  fair  a  form. 

Such  an  engagement  will  be  infinitely  dearer 
to  her  vanity  than  an  avowed  and  authorized 
attachment ;  for  one  of  these  sentimental  lovers 
will  not  scruple,  very  seriously,  to  assure   a 
credulous  girl  that  her  unparalleled  merit  enti- 
tles her  to  the  adoration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  universal  homage  of  mankind  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable  tribute  ex- 
torted by  her  charms.     No  wonder  then  she 
should  be  easily  prevailed  on  to  believe,  that  an 
individual  is  captivated  by  perfections   which 
might  enslave  a  million.    But  she  should  remem- 
ber, that  he  who  endeavours  to  intoxicate  her 
with  adulation,  intends  one  day  most  effectually 
to  humble  her.     For  an  artful  man  has  always 
a  secret  design  to  pay  himself  in  future  for  every 
present  sacrifice.     And  this  prodigality  of  praise, 
which   he   now  appears  to  lavish  with  such 
thoughtless  profusion,  is,  in  fact,  a  sum  economi- 
cally laid  out  to  supply  his  future  necessities  : 
of  this  sum  he  keeps  an  exact  estimate,  and  at 
some  distant  day  promises  himself  the  most  ex- 
orbitant interest  for  it.     If  he  has  address  and 
conduct,  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit  much 
vanity  and  some  sensibility,  he  seldom  fails  of 
success ;  for  so  powerful  will  be  his  ascendency 
over  her  mind,  that  she  will  soon  adopt  his  no- 
tions and  opinions.     Indeed,  it  is  more   than 
probable  she  possessed  most  of  them  before, 
having  gradually  acquired  them  in  her  initiation 
into  the   sentimentsd  character.     To  maintain 
that  character  with  dignity  and  propriety,  it  is 
necessary  she  should  entertain  the  most  elevated 
ideas  of  disproportionate  alUances  and  disinter- 
ested love  ;   and  consider  fortune,  rank,  and 
reputation,  as  mere  chimerical  distinctions  and 
vulgar  prejudices. 

The  lover,  deeply  versed  in  all  the  obliquities 
of  fraud,  and  skilled  to  wind  himself  into  evert>> 
avenue  oi  the  heart  which  indiscretion  has  left 
unguarded,  soon  discovers  on  which  side  it  is 
most  accessible.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
weakness  by  addressing  her  in  a  language  ex- 
actly consonant  to  her  own  ideas.  He  attacks 
her  with  her  own  weapons,  and  opposes  rhap- 
sody to  sentiment.  He  professes  so  sovereign 
a  contempt  for  the  paltry  concerns  of  money, 
that  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  reward  him  for  so 
generous  A  renunciation.  Every  plea  he  artfully 
advances  of  his  own  unworthiness,  is  considered 
bv  her  as  a  fresh  demand  which  her  gratitude 
must  answer.  And  she  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  sacrifice  to  him  that  fortune  which  he 


is  too  noble  to  regard.'  These  professions  of 
humility  are  the  common  artifice  of  the  vain, 
and  these  protestations  of  generosity  the  refuge 
of  the  rapaipious.  And  among  its  many  smooth 
mischiefs,  it  is  one  of  the  sure  and  successful 
frauds  of  sentiment,  to  aflfect  the  most  frigid 
indifiference  to  those  external  and  pecuniary 
advantages,  which  it  is  its  great  and  real  object 
to  obtain. 

A  sentimental  girl  very  rarely  entertains  any 
doubt  of  her  personal  beauty ;  for  she  has  been 
daily  accustomed  to  contemplate  it  herself,  and 
to  hear  of  it  from  others.  She  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  very  solicitous  for  the  confirmation  of  a 
truth  so  self-evident ;  but  she  suspects  that  her 
pretensions  to  understanding  are  more  likely  to 
be  disputed,  and,  for  that  reason,  greedily  de- 
vours every  compliment  ofiered  to  those  perfec- 
tions which  are  less  obvious  and  more  refined. 
She  is  persuaded  that  men  need  only  open  their 
eyes  to  decide  on  her  beauty,  while  it  will  be 
tne  most  convincing  proof  of  the  taste,  sense, 
and  elegance  of  her  admirer,  that  he  can  discern 
and  flatter  those  qualities  in  her.  A  man  of  the 
character  here  supposed  will  easily  insinuate 
himself  into  her  affections,  by  means  of  this 
latent  but  leading  foible,  which  may  be  called 
the  guiding  clew  to  a  sentimental  heart:  He 
will  afl!ect  to  overlook  that  beauty  which  attracts 
common  eyes  and  insnares  common  hearts, 
while  he  will  bestow  the  most  delicate  praises 
on  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  finish  the  climax 
of  adulation  by  hinting  that  she  is  superior  to  it. 

"  And  when  he  tells  her  she  hates  flattery, 
Bhe  says  she  does,  being  then  most  flatter^.* 

But  nothing,  in  general,  can  end  less  delight- 
fully than  tnese  sublime  attachments,  even 
where  no  acts  of  seduction  were  ever  practised, 
but  they  are  suffered,  like  mere  sublunary  con- 
nexions, to  terminate  in  the  vulvar  catastrophe 
of  marriage.  That  wealth,  which  lately  seemed 
to  be  looked  on  with  inefiable  contempt  by  the 
lover,  now  appears  to  be  the  principal  attraction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  husband ;  and  he,  who  but  a 
few  short  weeks  before,  in  a  transport  of  senti- 
mental generosity,  wished  her  to  have  been  a 
village  maid,  with  no  portion  but  her  crook  and 
her  beauty,  and  that  they  might  spend  their  days 
in  pastoral  love  and  innocence,  has  now  lost  all 
relish  for  the  Arcadian  life,  or  any  other  life  in 
which  she  must  be  his  companion. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  who  was  lately 
**  An  angel  calPd,  and  angel-like  ador'd," 

lis  shocked  to  find  herself  at  once  stripped  of  all 
her  celestial  attributes.  This  late  divinity,  who 
scarcely  yielded  to  her  sisters  of  the  sky,  now 
finds  herself  of  less  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
the  man  she  has  chosen,  than  any  other  mere 
mortal  woman.  No  longer  is  she  gratified  with 
the  tear  of  counterfeited  passion,  the  sigh  of 
dissembled  rapture,  or  the  language  of  premedi- 
tated adoration.  No  longer  is  the  altar  of  her 
vanity  loaded  with  the  oblations  of  fictitious 
fondness,  the  incense  of  falsehood,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  flattery.  Her  apotheosis  is  ended  1  She 
feels  herself  degraded  fiom  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  a  gixldess,  to  all  the  imperfectione. 
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wmtiea^  and  weaknesaeB  of  a  alightod  woman 
snd  a  nej^ected  wife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
•o  lately  overlookitd,  or  mistaken  for  virtues, 
lire  now,  as  Cassius  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
The  pasjion  which  was  vowed  eternal,  lasted 
onl^  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indifference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  m  the 
targain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jour- 
aey  of  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  tor  the  compUtion  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  be- 
flinning,  we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
had  her  head  originally  turned  by  pernicious 
reading,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  imprudent 
friendships.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
confidanie  of  her  own  tarn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  her- 
self. A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
souls  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  though  they  live  in  the  same 
street,  or  perhaps  in  me  same  house.  This  is 
the  fuel  which  principally  feeds  and  supplies  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
^K>ndence  the  two  friends  encourage  each  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  great  important 
business  of  human  lifis,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  a^  too  low  and  paltxy  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  bemffs,  and 
fit  only  to  employ  the  daughters  of  the  plodding 
vulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  aggravated.  They  are  filled 
with  vows  of  eternal  amity,  and  protestations 
of  never-ending  love.     But  interjections  and 

auotations  are  the  principal  embeUishments  of 
liese  very  sublime  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  and  hyperbol- 
ical, and  every  censure  exasperated  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  frailty  is  beiffhtened 
mto  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  most 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  eveiy 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplication, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  ima- 
ginary wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  mad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

Fathers  have  flhUy  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favourite 
topic  of  these  epistles  is  the  grovelling  spirit  and 
fordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  their  dauffh- 
ters,  should  the^  presume  to  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  direct  their  coarse  of  reading,  interfere  in 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  youujgr 
lames  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
ytnius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
m  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
secret  exultation,  in  case  either  of  the  above 
bleresting  events  shoold  happen,  as  they  cany 
ToL.  II. 


with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  incidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  sentimental 
ladv. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  theaa 
soaring  spirits,  when  their  plain  friends  or  pru- 
dent relations  presume  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  any  imprdprietv  in  their  conduct.  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somev^iat 
advanced  in  life,  their  contempt  is  then  a  little 
softened  by  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  -wexj 
antiqaated  poor  creatures  should  pretend  to 
jud^  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of^  their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  consider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
lime pleasures  of  a  delicate  imd  exalted  passion, 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contemned, 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  isluded. 
The  prudence  of  these  worthy  friends,  they 
term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  the  face  of  things 
hae  so  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  tolera- 
bly for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  aU 
their  advantages  of  knowledge  and  observation) 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened dau^ters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  ^a  abroad  in  her  laced  pinner 
or  her  brocade  suit. 

But  young  people  never  show  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  conspicuously  than  by  this  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  Imown  more  days.  Youth  has  a  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  which  it  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  penetration.  Bat 
youth,  like  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  it 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  it  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  ased.  The  same 
vices  and  follies  influenced  the  human  neart 
m  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  neariy 
in  the  same  maimer.  One  who  well  knew  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  '*  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 


sun. 


It  is  also  a  part  of  the  sentimental  character, 
to  imagme  that  none  but  the  young  and  beantt* 
ful  have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society, 
or  even  to  the  coomion  benefits  and  Uessinae 
of  life.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  affect  the 
most  lofty  disregard  for  useful  qaalities  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  of  idleness,  she  who  is  constantly  and 
usefully  empto^ed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
penstty  to  cultrrate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  values  herself 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
liberal  way  m  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of- 
those  minute  delicacies  and  little  deooraiB% 
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which,  t«-iflmg  as  they  may  be  thought,  tend  at 
once  to  dignny  the  character,  and  to  restrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  aex. 

Perhaps  the  error  here  complained  of  origi- 
nates in  mistaking  sentiment  and  principle  for 
each  other.  Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely different.  Sentiment  is  the  virtue  of 
itUas,  and  principle  (he  virtue  of  action.  Senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  head,  principle  in  the 
heart.  Sentiment  suggests  fine  harangues  and 
subtle  distinctions;  principle  conceives  just 
notions,  and  performs  good  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Sentiment  refines  away  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  plainness  of  piety ; 
ana,  as  a  celebrated  wit*  has  remarked  of  his 
no  less  celebrated  contemporary,  gives  us  virtue 
in  words  and  vice  in  deeds.  Sentiment  may 
be  called  the  Athenian,  who  knew  what  was 
right;  and  principle  the  Lacedemonian,  who 
practised  it. 

But  these  qualities  will  be  better  ezemjplified 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  two  adnurabl^ 
drawn  characters  of  Milton,  which  are  beauti- 
fully, delicately,  and  distinctly  marked.  These 
are,  Belial,  who  may  not  be  improperly  called 
the  Demon  of  Sentiment ;  and  Abdiel,  who  may 
be  termed  the  Angel  of  PrincijAe, 

Survey  the  picture  of  Belial,  drawn  by  the 
•ublimest  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 

**  A  (Hirer  person  lost  not  hesTen  ;  be  soein*d 
For  dignity  composed,  snd  bigh  exploit. 
But  all  wsa  false  and  hollow,  ttaoagb  his  toDgue 
Dropped  manns,  and  could  make  ibe  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matnrest  counsels,  Ibr  his  thoughts  wers  low,  • 
To  rice  industrious,  hot  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'rous  and  slothftil;  yet  he  pleased  the  ear." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  II. 

Here  is  a  lively  and  exquisite  representation 
of  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding,  and  pol- 
ished manners ;  on  the  whole,  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  turn  to  the  artless,  upright,  and  unso- 
phisticated AbdieL 

«*  Paithftxl  nmnd 
Among  the  fUthless,  (hfthAil  only  he 
Among  innomerable  (Use,  anmovM, 
Unsbuen,  unseduced,  onterrifled ; 
His  loyally  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  ftom  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single."— Book  V. 

But  it  is  not  from  these  descriptions,  just  and 
striking  as  they  are,  that  their  characters  are 
so  perfectly  known,  as  from  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  tiiroujd^  the  remainder  of  this  di- 
vine work ;  in  whidi  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  their  actions,  and 
what  the  above  pictures  seem  to  promise.  It 
will  also  be  observed,  that  th^  contrast  between 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utmost 
exactness  of  delmeation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring. 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
all,  and  Abdiel  dtd  all.     The  former, 

"  With  words  still  clothed  in  raason*S  guiss, 
Counseird  ignoble  ease,  and  peaeefVil  sloth 
Not  peace"— Book  IL 

In  Abdiel  you  will  constantly  find  the  elo- 
quence of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 

*  8se  ^oitain^s  Propkeey  conosraing  Rousseau.    ' 


bellious  angels,  with  what  retorted  acom,  wilk 
what  honest  indignation  he  deserts  their  multi- 
tudes, and  retreats  firom  their  contagious 
society ! 

• "  All  night  the  dresdless  angel  unponaed 
Through  heaven's  wide  chaapaigu  held  his  ^*By  * 

No  wonder  he  was  received  with  such  accla^ 
mations  of  joy  by  the  celestial  powers,  when 
there 


'  '*  Bat  one. 

Tee,  of  so  many  myriads  lUleo,  bat  one 
Betunied  n6t  lost."— Ibid. 

And  afterward,  in  a  close  contest  with  th0 

arch  fiend,      • 

"  A  noble  stroke  he  Uiled  hiah 
On  the  proad  crest  of  Satan."— Ibid. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  courage  of  th* 

vigilant  and  active  seraph  1 

"  Amazement  adzed 
The  rebel  throne,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  Ibiled  their  mightiest.'* 

Abdiel  had  the  superiority  of  Belial  as  much 
m  the  warlike  combat,  as  in  the  peaceful  coun- 
sels. 

"  Nor  was  it  aught  bnt  iost. 
That  he  wl^o  in  debate  of  troth  bad  won, 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor." 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  with  some 
asperity  against  sentiment  as  opposed  to  prin- 
ciple, yet  I  am  convinced,  that  true  genuine 
sentiment  (not  the  sort  I  have  been  descri- 
bing), may  be  so  connected  with  principle  as  to 
bestow  on  it  its  brightest  lustre,  and  its  mosi 
captivating  graces.  And  enthusiasm  is  so  far 
from  being  disagreeable,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  in  an  engaging 
woman.  But  it  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  tha 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.  It  must  be  the  eor 
thusiasm  which  grows  up  with  the  feeling  mind, 
and  is  cherished  by  a  virtuous  education ;  not 
that  which  is  compounded  of  irregular  pessiona, 
and  artificially  refined  by  books  of  imnatural 
fiction  and  improbable  adventure.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  young  woman 
cannot  have  any  real  greatness  of  soiu,  or  true 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tincture 
of  what  the  vulgar  would  call  romance,  but 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  will 
discern  to  proceed  from  those  fine  feelings,  and 
that  charming  sensibility,  without  whi^,  thou^ 
a  woman  may  be  wortliy,  yet  she  can  nefer  be 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
watched,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  those  who 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  less 
interesting  characters  are  happily  exenmt. 
Younff  women  of  strone  senaibiUtv  may  oo 
carried  by  the  very  amiaUeness  of  this  temper 
into  the  most  alarming  extremes.  Their  tastee 
are  passions.  They  love  and  hate  with  all  theiz 
hearts,  and  scarcely  suffer  ^emselves  to  feel  a 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  intc 
a  violent  attachment. 

WHien  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusting, 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  her 
own  sex  and  age,  whose  address  and  maiuMve 
are  engaging,  she  is  nstaatly  seized  With  en 
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«raeDt  desire  to  oommeRce  a  friendship  with 
4ier.  She  feels  the  most  lively  impatience  at 
the  restraints  of  company,  and  the  decorams  of 
ceremony.  She  longs  to  be  alone  with  her, 
iongs  to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  her  tender- 
ness, and  generously  ascribes  to  the  fair  stran- 
fer  all  the  good  qualities  she  feels  m  her  own 
eart,  or  rather  all  those  which  she  has  met 
with  in  her'  reading,  dispersed  in  a  variety  of 
heroines.  She  is  persuaded  that  her  new  friend 
unites  them  all  in  herself,  because  she  carries 
tn  her  prepossesing  countenance  the  promise 
<if  them  ail.  How  cruel  and  how  censorious 
would  this  inexperienced  girl  think  her  mother 
was,  who  shoold  venture  to  hint  that  the  agree- 
■iible  unknown  had  defects  in  her  temper,  or  ex- 
ceptions in  her  character.  She  would  mistake 
these  hints  of  discretion  for  the  insinuations  of 
an  uncharitable  disposition.  At  first  she  would 
perhaps  listen  to  tliem  with  a  generous  impa- 
tience, and  afterward  with  a  cold  and  silent  dis- 
dain. She  would  despise  them  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  misrepresentation,  or  ignorance. 
The  more  aggravated  the  censure,  the  more 
vehemently  would  she  protest  in  secret,  that 
her  friendship  for  this  dear  injured  creature  (who 
is  raised  much  higher  in  her  esteem  by  such 
injurious  suspicions)  shall  know  no  bounds,  as 
sne  is  assured  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  this  trpsting  confidence,  this  honest  In- 
discretion, is  at  this  early  period  of  life  as 
imiable  as  it  is  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely  cul- 
tivated, produce,  at  its  proper  season,  fruits  in- 
finitely more  valuable  tnan  all  the  guarded  cir- 
cumspection of  premature,  and  therefore  artificial 
prudence.  Men,  I  believe,  are  seldom  struck 
with  these  sudden  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
each  other.  They  are  not  so  unsuspecting  nor 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  predominance  of  fancy. 
They  engage  more  warily,  and  pass  through  the 
3everal  stages  of  acquaintance,  intimacy,  and 
confidence,  by  slower  gradations  ;  but  women, 
if  they  are  sometimes  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  friend,  enjoy  even  then  a  higher  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  if  they  never  trusted.  For 
to  be  always  clad  in  the  burdensome  armour  of 
suspicion  b  more  painful  and  inconvenient  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  suffering  now  and  then  a 
transient  injury. 

But  the  above  observations  only  extend  to 
the  young  and  the  inexperienced ;  for  I  am  very 
certain,  that  women  are  capable  of  as  faithful 
and  88  durable  friendship  as  any  of  the  other 
sex.  They  can  enter  not  only  mto  all  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness,  but  into  all  the  solid 
fidelity  of  attachment.  And  if  we  cannot  oppose 
instances  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  Nysus 
and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Py  lades 
and  Orestes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  recorders  of  those  characters  were 
men,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  them  is 
merely  poetical. 


TRUE  AND  FiVLSE  MEEKNESS. 

A  LOW  voice  and  soft  address  are  the  com- 

indications  of   a  wellbred  woman,   and 

iJbDald  seem  to  be  the  natural  effects  of  a  meek 


and  quiet  spirit ;  but  they  are  only  the  outwar  1 
and  visible  signs  of  it ;  for  they  are  no  moi  i 
meekness  itself,  than  a  red  coat  is  courage,  or  d 
black  one  devotion. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  itself ;  nor  is  any  practice 
more  frequent  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  exterior  mark,  without  once  thinking 
to  labour  after  the  interior  grace.  Surely  this  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  neglecting  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate the  features  while  the  soul  is  in  tumults, 
or  to  command  the  voice  while  the  passions  are 
without  restraint,  is  as  idle  as  throwing  odours 
into  a  stream  when  the  source  is  poUut^. 

The  sapieni  king,*  who  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  the  temper  of  the  mind  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  features  :  "  Wisdom 
maketh  the  face  to  shine/'  says  that  exquisite 
judge ;  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  more 
likely  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  soul. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  artificial  meekness.  The  former  is  uni- 
versal and  habitual ;  the  latter,  local  and  tem- 
porary. Every  young  female  may  keep  this 
rule  by  her,  to  enable  tier  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  gentle 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  her  visiter,  she 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  is 
not  in  her. 

Who  would  not  be  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  behold  a  wellbred  youns  lady,  soft  and  ei*- 
gaging  as  the  doves  of  Venus,  displaying  a 
thousand  graces  and  attractions  to  win  the 
hearts  of  a  large  company;  aad,  the  instant 
they  are  gone,  to  see  her  look  mad  as  the  Pyth- 
ian maid,  and  all  the  frightened  graces  driven 
from  her  furious  countenance,  only  because  her 
gown  was  brought  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  she  expected,  or  her  riband  sent  half 
a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  she  ordered  1 

All  men's  characters  are  said  to  proceed  from 
their  servants ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
true  of  ladies :  for  as  their  situations  are  more 
domestic,  they  lie  more  open  to  the  inspection 
of  their  famihes,  to  whom  their  real  characters 
are  easily  and  perfectly  known ;  for  they  sel- 
dom think  it  worth  while  to  practise  any  dis- 
guise before  those  whpse  good  opinion  they  do 
not  value,  and  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
their  most  insupportable  humours,  because  they 
are  paid  for  it. 

Among  women  of  breeding,  the  exterior  of 
gentleness  is  so  uniformly  assumed,  and  the 
whole  manner  is  so  perfectly  level  and  U7u,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  dispositions  by  conver- 
sing with  them,  and  even  tne  very  features  are 
so  exactly  regulated,  that  physiognomy,  which 
may  sometimes  be  trusted  among  the  vulgar, 
is,  with  the  polite,  a  most  lying  science. 

A  very  termagant  woman,  if  she  happen  also 
to  be  a  very  artful  one,  vnll  be  conscious  she 

*  Solomon  Is  bersnndentood ;  >»ut  the  term  by  whicb 
he  ie  indicated,  ill  suits  the  difoity  of  one  who  bad  the 
reputation  orbeing  the  wieeet  of  men  -  Ed 
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has  80  ixnich  to  conceal,  that  the  dread  of  be- 
tnymg  her  real  temper  will  make  her  put  on  an 
over-acted  softneas,  which,  from  its  ye^  excess, 
may  be  distingroished  from  the  natoial,  by  a 
penetrating  eye.  That  gentleness  is  ever  lia- 
ble to  be  suspected  for  the  coanterfeited,  which 
is  so  ezcessnre  as  to  deprive   people  of  the 

E roper  use  of  speech  and  motion,  or  which,  as 
lamlet  says,  makes  them  lisp  and  amble,  and 
nickname  God's  creatores. 

The  countenance  and  manners  of  some  very 
fashionable  persons  may  be  compared  to  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  whioh  speak 
nothing  but  good  of  what  is  within ;  but  he 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  will  no  more  trust  to  the  courtesy, 
than  he  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  the  various  artifices  of  factitious- 
meekness,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
plausible,  is  that  of  affecting  to  be  a)ways 
equally  delighted  with  aU  persons  and  all  char- 
acters. The  socbty  of  these  lan^d  beings  is 
without  confidence,  their  friendship  without  at- 
tachment, and  their  love  without  affection,  or 
even  preference.  This  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  safe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  has  either 
taste,  sense,  or  principle  in  it. 

These  uniformly  smiling  and  approving  ladies, 
who  have  neither  the  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend vice,  nor  the  generous  warmth  to  bear 
their  honest  testimony  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
conclude  eveiy  one  to  be  illnatured  who  has  any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  distinguishing  judg- 
ment as  want  of  tenderness.  But  they  should 
learn,  that  this  discernment  does  not  always 
proceed  froiL.  an  uncharitable  temper,  but  from 
th&t  jcoff  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  lead  those  who  have  it  to  scru- 
tinize into  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  men, 
before  they  trust  entirely  to  those  fair  aj^ear- 
ances  which  sometimes  veil  the  most  insidious 
purposes. 

We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  our  own  hearts.  We  ele- 
vate our  failings  into  virtues,  and  qualify  our 
vices  into  we&aesses :  and  hence  arise  so 
many  false  judgments  respecting  meekness. 
Self-ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  all  Siis  mischief. 
Many  ladies  complain  that,  for  their  part,  their 
wirit  is  so  meek  they  can  bear  nothing ;  whereas 
it  they  ^ke  truth,  they  would  say,  their  spirit 
is  so  high  and  unbroken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  Strange  !  to  plead  their  meekness  as 
a  reason  why  they  cannot  endure  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  produce  their  impatience  of  contradiction 
as  a  proof  of  their  gentleness ! 

Meekness,  like  most  other  virtues,  has  cer- 
tain limits,  which  it  no  sooner  exceeds  than  it 
becomes  criminal.  Servility  of  spirit  is  not 
gentleness,  but  weakness ;  and  if  allowed,  under 
Sie  apecious  appearances  it  sometimes  puts  on, 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  compliances. 
She  who  hears  innocence  maligned  without  vin- 
dicating it,  falsehood  asserted  witliout  contra^ 
dieting  it,  or  religion  profaned  without  resent- 
ing it,  is  not  gentle,  bat  wicked. 

To  give  up  the  cause  of  an  innocent,  injured 
friend,  if  the  popular  cry  happens  to  be  against 


him,  is  the  most  diwraeefal  weakness.  Hikr 
vras  the  case  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She 
loved  the  character  and  admired  the  talents  of 
Racine  ;  she  caressed  him  while  he  had  no  ene- 
mies, but  wanted  the  greatness  of  mind,  or 
rather  the  icommon  justice,  to  protect  him 
against  their  resentment  when  he  had ;  and  her 
favourite  was  abandoned  to  the  suspicious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  king,  when  a  prudent  remonstrance 
might  have  preserved  him. — But  her  lameness, 
if  not  absolute  connivance  in  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants,  in  whose  church  she 
had  been  bred,  is  a  far  more  guilty  instance  of 
her  weakness ;  an  instance  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  devotional  zeal  and  incomparable  pru- 
dence, vrill  disqualify  her  from  shming  in  the 
annals  of  jrood  women,  however  she  may  be  en- 
titled to  Sgaie  among  the  great  and  the  fortu- 
nate. Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  and  pious  countryman  and  contem 
porary,  Bougi,  who,  when  Louis  would  have 
prevuled  on  him  to  renounce  his  religion  for  a 
commission  or  a  government,  nobly  replied,  *'  If 
I  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a 
marsbaPs  atwR,  I  might  betray  my  king  for  a 
bribe  of  much  less  consequence." 

Meekness  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  both  active 
and  passive  ;  if  it  will  iMt  enable  us  to  subdue 
our  own  passions  and  resentments,  as  well  as 
qualify  us  to  bear  patiently  the  passions  and  re- 
sentments of  others. 

Before  we  give  way  to  any  violent  emotioii 
of  anger,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
consider  the  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  thing  we  so  ar- 
dently denre,  or  so  vehemently  resent,  be  really 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  as  that  delightfm 
tranquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  pursuit 
of  it.  If,  on  a  fair  calculation,  we  find  we  ai» 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  as  we  are  sure  to  lose, 
then,  putting  all  religious  considerations  out  of 
the  question,  common  sense  and  human  polic« 
will  tell  us,  we  have  made  a  foolish  and  unproi- 
itable  exchange.  Inward  quiet  is  a  part  of  one*» 
self ;  the  object  of  our  resentment  may  be  onlj 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  certainly,  what  makes 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  ought  to  be 
too  dear  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  tnfling,  for- 
eign, perhaps  imaginary  good. 

The  most  pointed  satire  I  remember  to  have 
read  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Seneca's.  *' Alexanider,"  said  he, 
"  had  two  friends,  Clitus  and  Lysimachus ;  the 
one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  other  to  himself; 
he  who  was  turned  loose  to  the  beast  escapedl, 
but  Clitus  was  murdered,  for  he  was  turned 
loose  to  an  angry  man." 

A  passionate  woman's  happiness  is  never  in 
her  own  keeping ;  it  is  the  sport  of  accident, 
and  the  slave  of  events.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
her  acquaintance,  her  servants,  but  cniefly  of 
her  enemies ;  and  all  her  comiforts  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  So  hr  from  being  willing  to 
learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  she  con- 
dders  meekness  as  the  want  of  a  becoming 
spirit,  and  lowliness  as  a  despicable  and  vulgai 
meanness.  And  an  imperious  woman  will  so 
little  covet  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
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<fl|>int,  that  it  is  ahnost  the  onl?  oraament  she 
will  not  be  tolicitoue  to  wear.  But  reaentment 
is  a  yery  expensive  yice.  How  dearly  has  it 
cost  its  votaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Cain,  the 
fret  offender  in  this  kind !  **  It  is  cheaper  (says 
w  pious  writer)  to  foigiTe,  and  save  the  charges.*' 

If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  reasons,  it 
would  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patient : 
nothing  defeats  the  maliee  of  an  enemy  like  a 
spirit  of  forbearance ;  the  return  of  race  far  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectually  provoking.  True  gen- 
tlenesa^  like  an  impenetrable  armour,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shafts  of  mahce :  they  cannot 
pierce  through  this  invulnerable  shield,  but 
either  fall  hurtless  to  the  nound,  ot  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  mem. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  df^e  alchymy,  it 
will  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  from 
the  most  unpromising :  it  will  extract  oomfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  most  barren -circum- 
stances ;  "  it  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.'* 

But  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  complsr 
cent  quality  is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  eveiy 
other  that  is  amiable.  Meekness  may  be  called 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  other  virtues,  which  levels 
evei^  obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficult 
that  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  their 
progress. 

The  peculiar  importance  and  value  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in  its  per- 
manency.  Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  fusions,  to  a 
proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
wish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  the  severest  exigencies  1 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accompUahM  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  pvinff,  it  cannot,  by  the  most  malicious  ex- 
ertion of  its  power,  tske  away. 


THOUGHTS 
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The  CxL^VMlkm  of  the  Hiabt  tnd  Tivraa 

Df  Tna 

EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I HAVB  not  the  foolidi  presumption  to  imagine 
that  I  can  offef  any  thinff  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  suceessrally  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  aU 
possible  deference,  beg  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
dufft  remarks  on  that  nart  of  the  subject  of 
edneatiml,  which  I  wouUi  call  the  edueaiion  of 
Ai  heart,  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
has  not  been  less  skilfully  and  forcibly  discussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  t£it  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
peen  so  much  ad<^ted  into  conunon  practice. 

It  appears,  theu,  that  notwithstanding  the 
^eat  and  real  improvements  which  have  been 


made  in  the  affiur  of  female  education,  and  not- 
wtthstaading  the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  still  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  Uttle  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  that  the  midications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  nor  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

In  the  first  education  of  sirls,  as  far  as  the 
customs  which  fadiio^.  establishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubtoily  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a^onaiderable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  net  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  be 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  them  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  Let  the  arms,  the 
head,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
hum«i  anatomy  which  shall  be  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  pFO- 
ceed  as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  false 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgnient  of  education  by  slight  and  sudden, 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wiong  way  of 
detennining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  thMe  who  teach  them,  by  perceptible 
and  almost  immediate  effects ;  and,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
deficiency  in  the  master,  evety  superficial  ob- 
server can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog- 
ress. The  efieets  of  most  of  these  accom- 
plishments addrees  themselves  to  the  senses ; 
and  there  are  more  who  can  see  and  hear,  than 
there  are  who  can  judse  and  reflect. 

Psrsonal  perfection  is  not  only  mere  obvious, 
it  is  also  more  r^id ;  and,  even  in  very  accom- 
plished characters,  elegance  usually  precedes 
principle. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passions,  is  led  to  what  b  ri^t  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon- 
ished li^  reproof^  and  allured  by  kindness.  Its 
livelieat  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinaey  of  prejudice,  and  its  brightest  prom- 
ises often  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is  slow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctant in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  prove*  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  important,  as  well 
as  more  diflicult,  than  any  other  part  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  usual  fashionable  accomplish- 
meata,  the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almost 
always  getting  forward,  and  one  difficulty  is 
conquered  beiore  another  is  suffered  to  show 
itself;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  is  to  pass,  and  smooth  the  inequalities 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  task  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbulent  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient ;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduinff  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  io  ofVeii  mm  Sie  prolific  hydra  can  produce 
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them,  nor  fell  the  stnbboni  Antsus  so  fast  as 
he  can  recruit  hia  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

If  all  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  virtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  infinitely  dear!  And,  however  startling  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  .labours  of  a  good  and  wise  mother, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daughter's  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  her  instructors.  She  will  doubtless  rejoice 
at  her  progress  in  any  polite  art,  but  she  will 
rejoice  with  tremblings— numility  and  piety  form 
the  solid  and  durable  basis,  on  which  she  wishes 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, while  the  accomplishments  themselves 
are  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  not  secured,  in  proportion  as 
the  building  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  overloaded 
and  destroyed  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
were  intended  to  embeUish  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 

The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
patting  to  flight  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  which  cannot  safely  subsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation^  or  bear  the 
bolder  tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flat- 
t3ry.  A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
e.n  triumph,  in  contemplating  those  excellences 
:ri  her  daughter  which  deserve  applause,  but 
ihe  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  which  that 
ai^lause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  which  it  may  awaken. 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  and  perhaps 
his  duty — will  naturally  teach  a  girl  to  set  her 
improvements  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
light.  Se  faire  vahir  is  the  great  principle  in- 
dustriously inculcated  into  her  young  heart,  and 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  tundamental 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  the.  certain 
and  effectual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
unborn  vanities  will  tipnng.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  uses)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not  in 
so  many  words,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dexterity.  Such  a  cme  will  be*  more 
careful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul- 
tivated than  exhibited. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  that  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  should  be  best  enabled  to  excel 
m  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments will  but  indifferently  qualify  a  woman  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life,  though  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  them,  m  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
spend  80  large  a  portion  of  life  without  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living  1  A  lady 
may  speak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a 
few  passages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  and  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  with  her  own 
tambour-work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
atteo^ting  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  qua!-  [ 


iflcations :  they  are  most  of  them  aot  only 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indispensably  necea^ 
saiy,  and  a  polite  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  seems  to  be 
very  well  apprized  of  their  importance,  there  is 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  tneir  utility.  Yet, 
though  wellbred  young  women  should  learn  to 
dance,  sin^,  recite,  and  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  dancers, 
singers,  players,  or  painters ;  its  real  object  is 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  good  members  of  society,  anjugood 
Christians.  The  above  qualiflcations,  therefore, 
are  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  em- 
ploy their  lives ;  for  an  amiable  and  wise  woman 
will  always  have  something  better  to  value  her- 
self on  tlian  these  advantages,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  subordinate  parts  of  a 
truly  exeunt  diaracter. 

But  I  am  afraid  parents  themselves  some- 
times contribute  to  tlie  error  of  which  I  am 
i  complaining.  Do  they  not  often  set  a  higher 
.  value  on  those  acquisitions  which  are  calculated 
to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  valuable, 
permanent,  and  internal  1  Are  the^  not  some* 
times  more  solicitous  about  the  opinion  of  others 
respecting  their  children,  than  about  the  teal 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  children  them- 
selves 1  To  an  injudicious  and  supetflcial  eye^ 
the  best  educated  girl  may  make  the  least  bnll- 
iant  figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip 
pancy  in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  he" 
expression ;  and  her  acquirements,  to  borrow 
Bishop  Sprat's  idea,  will  be  rather  "  enamelled 
than  embossed."  But  her  merit  will  be  known 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  near  enough 
to  discern,  and  have  taste  enough  to  distinguiui. 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  man 
whose  happiness  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.  He  will  not  seek  for  her  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there  ;  but  he  will  seek  for  her  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  eveiy  amiable 
accomplishment,  exerted  in  the  shade,  to  en- 
Uven  retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  embellish  the 
narrow  but  charming  circle  of  family  delights. 
To  this  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  gooa  and  w^- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
gant accompUshments,  instead  of  exhibiting 
them  to  attract  admiration,  or  depress  infe- 
riority. 

Young  girls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
understanding,  vrill  often  make  a  sprightlv  figure 
in  conversation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  for 
entertaining  others  is  frequently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  m  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wit  is  helped  on  by  frivolous  reading, 
which  will  produce  its  effect  in  much  less  time 
than  books  of  solid  instruction ;  for  the  uouigm- 
ation  is  touched  sooner  than  the  understanding ; 
and  effects  are  more  rapid  as  they  are  more  per- 
nicious. Conversation  should  be  the  resuu  of 
education,  not  the  jircatr»or  of  it.    It  it  a 
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ffolden  ixnitf  when  anflered  to  ^row  gradually  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  precipitated  by 
forced  and  unnatural  means,  it  will  in  the  end 
become  vapid  in  proportion  aa  it  ia  artificial. 

The  best  effecta  of  a  careful  and  religious 
education  are  often  very  remote ;  they  are  to 
be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  eifalbited  in 
antried  connexions.  Every  event  of  life  will 
oe  putting  the  hesit  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa^ 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  will  allow, 
thevmust  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
an  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  well-diaciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  know 
on  what  service  his  leader  may  command  him, 
by  what  foe  he  ahall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
mode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  oreat  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  un- 
necessary awakening,  nor  too  obtuse  by  the 
want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper ; 
while  the  latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  a  dull,  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  if  not  enough 
strained,  will  abate  of  its  vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
ankindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
temper,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
soul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit  !  These  are  of  higher 
worth  than  all  tne  documents  of  learning,  of 
dearer  price  than  all  the  advantaffes  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
mode  of  education. 

But  sensibility  and  delicacy,  and^  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  come  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
'  an  error !  .  lliey  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
of  infinitely  more  value 

**  Than  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  are  sapeiior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  lanffuagos  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  neart,  and  the  music  of  the 
according  passions.  Yet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
affect  more  than  usual  sa^city,  cast  a  smile  of 
rapercilious  pity,  at  any  mdication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
tnd  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  they  will 
know  better,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
they  are  older."  But  every  appearance  of  ami- 
able simplicity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature's 
hasty  conscience,  will  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
ihey  will  carefully  cheriah  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female  ;  for  they  will  perceive  that 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  cultivated,  which  will 
one  day  make  her  enamoured  of  the  loveliness 
of  virtue,   and  the  beauty  of  holiness :  from 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctimea 
of  religion,  and  a  spirit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  wno  wish  to  make  her  asha> 
med  of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give 
ner  nothing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefuUy 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  judi- 
ciously its  redundances  are  to  be  lopped  away. 

Pruidence  is  not  natural  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  art  in  its  stead.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  1  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undiacruised,  than  in  the 
affectation  of  virtue  itself,  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extremely  apt  to 
suspect  them ;  and  am  always  infinitely  better 
pleased  with  nature  in  her  more  common  modes 
of  operation.  The  precise  and  premature  wis- 
dom which  some  girts  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect* 
ually  covers  those  secret  bad  dispositions,  which, 
if  they  displayed  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocrisy  of  a—nTning  yirtues  which  are 
not  inherent  m  the  heart,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  of  those  real  ones,  whicn  it  is 
the  great  end  of  education  to  cultivate. 

But  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  temper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  the 
diagnostics  by  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  1  The  wise  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  intend^ 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication, or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  1 

This  cunning,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
IS  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fear.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  very  frequently 
create  it,  where  ttiere  was  a  natural  tendency  • 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  transports  of  rage 
which  many  betray  on  every  slight  occasion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premeditated  crimes,  naturally  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  does  not 
nowever  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faulta  of  another ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sin  1  If  a  girl  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhi^s  have  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  she  thinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  she 
will  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propensities,  aod 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  she  can  do  it 
with  impunify. 

Good  di$potitum»t  of  themselves,  will  go  b«t 
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ft  yery  little  way,  unless  they  are  coofimied  mto 

Eod  principleM.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
t  by  a  careful  course  of  religious  instruction, 
and  a  patient  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,  notwithstanding  girls  should  not  be 
treated  with  unkindnese,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  by  cold  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  younff  females  should  be 
accustomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  de^ee 
of  restraint  The  natural  cast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.  That 
bold,  independent,  enterprising  snirit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
hi^ppens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encoun^ed,  but  suppressed.  Giris  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  carry  on  a  dilute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they  shouid  be 
robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  to 
contract  a  contentious  or  contradictory  turn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is  a  lesson 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  them  fre- 
quently practise,  when  they  come  abroad  into  it, 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  having 
learned  it  the  sooner.  These  early  restraints,  in 
the  limitation  here  meant,  are  so  far  from  being 
an  effect  of  cruelty,  that  they  are  the  most  indu- 
bitable marks  of  affection,  and  are  the  more 
meritorious,  as  they  are  severe  trials  of  tender- 
ness. But  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  this  watchfulness,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habitually,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratify  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  is  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.  They  should  reflect  that  extraordinary 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
rare.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  produce  a  Nevrton,  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  without 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Newtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  his  vrise  and  gracious 
plan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  jpiety,  as  well 
as  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  unprove  the 
talents  which  children  actu&y  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  possess  supernatural 
cncfowments  or  angelic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Lord  Bacon*s  nimisnes  an  adndrable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  cany  the  amiable  and 
Christian  grace  of  charity  to  its  farthest  extent, 
instead  of  indulging  sn  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  but  less  important  acquisitions. 
"The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
caused  tiie  angeb  to  iall ;  the  desire  of  knowl- 


edge in  excess  caused  man  to  fall;  but  « 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  men  nor  angii 
come  into  dancer  1^  it'* 

A  girl  who  has  docility  vrill  seldom  be  foiaw 
to  want  understanding  enough  for  all  the  ptir- 
poses  of  a  social,  a  hsppy,  and  a  useful  life. 
And  when  we  behold  the  tender  hope  of  fend 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  disappointment,  tho 
defect  vrill  as  ofien  be  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cultivation,  aa 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  those  who  lament 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occa- 
sioned it. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  merit  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  defeated 
in  this  or  that  particular  instance,  where  they 
had  treasured  up  some  darling  expectation,  thi» 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  their 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  redoubling  it.  Those  who  hope  to  do  a 
great  deal,  must  not  expect  to  do  every  thing. 
If  they  know  any  thing  of  the  malignity  of  ais, 
the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heart  will  always  remain,  after  the  very  best 
possible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  imperfeo* 
tion.  Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  nature  in  this  its 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  much  will 
remun  to  do,  and  much,  very  much,  will  still  be 
left  undone  :  for  this  regulation  of  the  passions 
and  affections  cannot  be  the  work  of  education 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  divine  grace 
operating  on  the  heart.  Why  then  should 
parents  repme,  if  their  effcHrts  are  not  always 
crowned  with  immediate  success  1  They  should 
consider,  that  they  are  not  educating  cherubims 
or  serapfaims,  but  men  and  women ;  creatures, 
who  at  their  best  estate  are  altoge^er  vani^ : 
how  little  then  can  be  expected  firom  them  in 
the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy !  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  longer,  be- 
cause I  am  certsin  that  many,  who  have  set  out 
with  a  warm  and  active  zeal,  have  cooled  on 
the  very  first  discouragement  and  have  after- 
ward almost  totally  remitted  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  lund  of  despair. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  profu- 
sion of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretion 
in  children,  that  there  may  be  animation  enough 
left  to  supply  an  active  and  useful  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  youthful  paa^ 
sions  is  over,  and  the  redundant  spirits  shall 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consununate  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  has  observed, 

"  That  not  a  Ttnity  is  given  in  Taio,* 

it  is  ako  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin^ 
passion  which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  good 
account,  if  prridently  rectified,  and  skilfully 
turned  into  the  road  of  some  neighbouring  virtue. 
It  cannot  be  violently  bent,  or  urmaturally  forced 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  nature^ 
but  may  be  gradually  inclined  towards  a  corre- 
spondent but  superior  affection     Anger,  hatrec^ 
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resentment,  and  ambition,  the  most  restlesa  and 
tnibulent  passions  which  shake  and  distract  the 
human  soul,  may  be  led  to  become  the  most 
•etiye  opposers  of  sin,  after  haying  been  its 
most  snccessftil  instruments.  Our  anger,  for 
instance,  which  can  never  be  totally  subdued, 
may  be  made  to  turn  against  ourselves,  for  our 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience— our  hatred 
asainst  every  species  of  vice—our  ambition, 
^niich  will  not  be  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  change  its  name,  bat  its  object ;  it 
will  despise  what  it  lately  valued,  nor  be  con- 
tented to  grasp  at  less  than  immortaUty. 

Thus  the  joys,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  aU  the 
passions  and  affections,  which  separate  in  various 
currents  from  the  soul,  will,  if  directed  into  their 
proper  channels,  after  having  fertilized  wherever 
they  have  flowed,  return  again  to  swell  and  en- 
rieh  the  parent  source. 

That  ttie  veiy  passions  which  appear  the  most 
uncontrollable  and  unpromismg,  may  be  in- 
tended, in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  to 
answer  some  important  purpose,  is  remarkably 
evidenced  in  the  character  and  history  of  Saint 
Paul.  A  remark  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  I  will  here  take  the 
libert^  to  translate,  will  better  illustrate  my 
meanmg. 

'<To  convert  the  bitterest  enemy  into  pie 
most  zealous  advocate,  is  the  work  of  God  for 
the  instruction  of  man.  Plutarch  has  observed, 
that  the  medical  science  would  be  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  when  poison  should  be 
converted  into  physic.  Thus,  m  the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  our  blessed  Lord 
converted  the  adder's  venom  of  Saul  the  perse- 
eutor,  into  that  cement  which  made  Paul  the 
chosen  vessel.  That  manly  activity,  that  rest- 
lees  ardour,  that  burning  zeal  for  the  4aw  of  his 
fathers,  that  ardent  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, did  the  Son  of  God  find  necessarv  in  the 
man  who  was  one  day  to  become  the  defender 
of  his  suffering  people."* 

To  win  the  passions,  therefore,  over  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  answers  a  much  nobler  end  than 
their  extinction  would  possibly  do,  even  if  that 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  uieir  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  the  passions 
also  resemble  fires,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  if  totally  extinguished, 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
comfortless  inanity. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pas- 
sions as  instruments  of  virtue,  envy  and  lyinff 
must  always  be  excepted :  these,  I  am  persuaded, 
must  either  go  on  in  still  progressive  mischief, 
or  else  be  radically  cured,  before  any  good  can 
be  expected  from  the  heart  which  has  been  in- 

*Obru  de  Qoevedo,  Tida  de  San  Pablo  Apottol. 
i  Francisco  Qnevedo  de  Yillegts,  bom  at  ViUeneuve  dl 
Inflintado,  in  Spain,  in  1570,  and  died  there  in  1645.  Hit 
works,  prinied  at  Bnnaels  (S  toIs.),  ooosist  of  poema, 
romanoeii,  satires,  and  aome  religioQa  pieces,  among 
wbicb  is  tbe  one  hers  qooied.— Ed.] 
Vot.  II. 


fected  with  them.  For  I  never  will  believe  that 
envy,  though  passed  through  ^1  the  moral 
strainers,  can  be  refined  into  a  virtuous  emulsp 
tion,  or  lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn 
for  innocent  invention.  Ahnost  all  the  other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
out  these  two  must  either  be  totally  extirpated, 
or  be  always  contented  to  preserve  their  original 
deformity,  and  to  wear  their  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 

TO  TSI 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Yabious  are  the  reasons  why  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  apply  themselves  to  arts  or 
letters.  Particular  studies  are  only  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  particular  persons.  Some  are 
incapable  of  applying  to  them  from  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  some  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth,  and  others  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
Many  are  precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
education,  and  many  by  the  straitness  of  their 
fortune.  The  wisdom  of  Grod  is  wonderfully 
manifested  in  this  happy  and  well-ordered  diver- 
sity, in  the  powers  and  properties  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  since  by  thus  admirably  suiting  the  agent 
to  the  action,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  af- 
fairs is  carried  on  with  the  most  agreeing  and 
consistent  economy,  and  no  chasm  is  left  for 
want  of  an  object  to  fill  it,  exactly  suited  to  its 
nature. 

But  in  the  great  and  universal  concern  of 
religion,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  are  equally 
interested.  The  tnily  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity accommodates  itself,  with  an  astonishing 
condescension,  to  the  circumstances  of  Uie 
whole  human  race.  It  rejects  none  on  account 
of  their  pecuniary  wante,  their  personal  infirmi- 
ties, or  their  intellectual  deficiencies.  No  su- 
periority of  parts  is  the  least  recommendation, 
nor  is  any  depression  of  fortune  the  smallest 
objection.  None  are  too  wise  to  be  excused 
from  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  nor  are 
any  too  poor  to  be  excluded  from  the  consola- 
tions of  its  promises. 

If  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  having 
furnished  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  their  different  destinations, 
and  in  havmg  fitted  every  part  of  his  stupen- 
dous work,  not  only  to  serve  its  own  immeaiate 
puzpose,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  how  ftmch  more 
ought  we  to  adore  that  goodness  which  has 
perfected  the  divine  plan,  hj  appointing  one 
wide,  comprehensive,  and  universal  means  of 
salvation :  a  salvation  which  all  are  invited  to 
partake ;  by  a  means  which  all  are  capable  of 
using ;  which  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness 
can  prevent  our-  comprehending,  and  nothing 
but  wilful  error  can  hinder  us  from  embracing. 

The  muses  are  coy,  and  will  only  be  wo^ 
and  won  by  some  highly-favoured  suiters.  The 
sciences  are  lofty,  and  will  not  stoop  to  the 
reach  of  ordinaiy  capacities.  But  ^  wisdom  (by 
which  the  royal  preacher  mear.«  piety)  is  a  lov- 
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ing  spirit ;  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  1o?e 
her,  and  found  of  all  such  as  seek  her.**  Nay, 
she  is  so  accessible  and  condescending,  '*  that 
she  preventeth  them  that  desire  her,  making 
herself  first  known  mito  them." 

We  ave  told  by  the  same  animated  writer, 
**  that  wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God.*'  How  infinitely  saperior,  in  grandem- 
and  sublimity,  is  this  descnption  to  the  origin 
of  the  ipisdom  of  the  heathens,  as  described  by 
their  poets  and  mythologists  !  In  the  exalted 
strains  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  we  read,  that 
*'  wisdom  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  minor  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  im'age  of  his  goodness.** 

The  philosophical  author  of  "  The  Defence 
of  Learning'*  obseires,  that  knowledge  has 
something  of  venom  and  malignity  in  it,  when 
taken  without  its  proper  corrective ;  and  what 
that  is,  the  inspired  Saint  Paul  teaches  us,  by 
placing  it  as  the  inmiediate  antidote—'*  Knowl- 
edce  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth.*'  Perhaps 
it  is  tne  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  unchastised 
by  this  correcting  principle,  which  has  made  so 
many  infidels,    ft  may  proceed  from  the  arro- 

Cce  of  a  self-sufficient  pride,  that  some  phi- 
»pher8  disdain  to  acknowledge  their  belief  in 
B  Being  who  has  judfled  proper  to  conceal  from 
them  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  counsels ;  who 
(to  borrow  the  lofty  language  of  the  man  of 
Uz)  refused  to  consult  them  when  he  Iciid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  when  he  shut  up  ' '  ->. 
tea  with  doors,  and  made  the  clouds  the  gar- 
ment thereof 

A  man  must  be  an  infidel  either  from  pride, 
prejudice,  or  bad  education :  he  cannot  be  one 
unawares,  or  by  surprise ;  for  infidelity  is  not 
occasioned  by  sudden  in^ulse  or  violent  tempts 
ation.  He  may  be  humed  by  some  vehement 
desire  into  an  mimoral  action,  at  wliich  he  will 
blush  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  which  ho  will 
lament  as  the  sad  effect  of  a  spirit  unsubdued 
by  religion ;  but  infidelity  is  a  calm,  considerate 
act,  which  cannot,  plead  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  or  the  seduction  of  the  senses.  Even 
ffood  men  frequently  fail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  but  the  infidel  errs  on  a  plan,  on 
a  settled  and  deliberate  principle. 

But  though  the  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  with  this  disease,  either  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  above-mentioned,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
helieve  that  there  ia  in  nature  so  monstrously 
ncongruous  a  being  as  a,  female  infidel.  The 
east  reflection  on  the  temper,  the  character, 
and  tl^e  education  of  women,  makes  the  mind 
revolt  with  horror  from  an  idea  so  improbable 
and  so  unnatural. 

Ma]r  I  be  allowed  to  observe  diat,  in  general, 
the  nunds  of  girls  seem  more  aptly  prepared  in 
their  early  youth  ibr  the  reception  of  serious 
impressions  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  and 
that  their  less  exposed  situations  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  <iuality  them  better  for  the  preser- 
vation of  them  1  The  daughters  (of  good  parents 
I  mean)  are  ofVen  more  carefiilly  instructed  in 
hmr  loljgious  duties  than  the  sons,  and  this 


from  a  variety  of  causes.  They  are  not  so  sood 

sent  from  under  the  paternal  eye  into  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  and  so  early  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  example :  their  hearts  are  natu- 
raSy  more  flexible,  soft,  and  liable  to  any  kind 
of  mipression  the  forming  hand  may  stamp  on 
them ;  and,  lastly,  as  they  do  not  receive  the 
same  classical  education  with  boys,  their  feeble 
minds  are  not  obliged  at  once  to  receive  and 
separate  the  precepts  of  Christiani^,  and  the 
documents  of  pagan  philosophy.  The  neces- 
sity of  doing  this  perhaps  somewhat  weakens 
the  serious  mipressions  of  young  men,  at  leaat 
till  the  understanding  is  formed  ;  and  confuses 
their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing  theit  with  ao 
much  heterogeneous  matter.  They  oq/jt  casi»- 
ally  read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriptures  of  tnitll, 
while  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  neart,  construe, 
and  repeat,  the  poetical  fables  of  the  less  than 
human  gods  of  the  ancients.  And,  as  the  ex- 
cellent author  of  **  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Helicon"*  observes,  **  Nothing  has 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Christian  institution,  as  that  partialitj 
which  we  contract,  in  our  earliest  education, 
for  the  manners  of  paoan  antiquity.** 

Girls,  therefore,  wno  do  noi  contract  thia 
early  partiality,  ou^ht  to  have  a  clearer  notion  oi 
^  eir  reliffious  duties  :  they  are  not  obliged,  at 
an  hge  when  the  judgment  is  so  weak«  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  of  Epi- 
curus, and  of  Christ ;  and  to  embarrass  their 
minds  with  the  various  morals  which  were 
taught  in  the  Porch,  in  the  Academy,  and  on 
the  Mount. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  misunderstood,  as  to  be  construed 
into  the  least  disrespect  to  literature,  or  a  want 
of  the  highest  reverence  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  elesant  knowledge :  they 
are  only  intended,  with  ul  proper  deference,  ta 
point  out  to  young  women  that,  however  in- 
ferior their  advantages  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  belles-lettres  are  to  those  of  the  other 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  thi^  most  important  of  all  studiea^ 
for  whicl^  their  abilities  are  equal,  and  their  op- 
portunities perhaps  greater. 

But  the  mere  exenmtion  from  infidelity  is  so 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character*  thai  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  merit 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  value 
herself  merely  for  not  being  the  very  worst 
thing  she  possibly  can  be.  Let  no  mistaken 
girl  fancy  sne  gives  a  proof  of  her  wit  by  her 
want  of  piety,  or  that  a  contempt  of  things 
serious  and  sacred  will  exalt  her  understanding, 
or  raise  her  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  avowed  male  infidels.  For  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  all  their  profiigate  ideaa, 
both  of  women  and  of  religion,  neither  Boling* 
broke,  Wharton,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lonl 
Chesterfiekl  himself,  would  have  esteemed  a 
woman  the  more  for  her  being  irreligious. 

With  whatever  ridicule  a  polite  freethinkei 
may  affect  to  treat  reliffion  himself,  he  will 
think  it  necessary  his  wiro  should  entertain  dif^ 
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iBrant  notions  of  it.  He  may  pretend  to  demise  it 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  creeds  and 
•Tstems  ;  bnc,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
Imow  the  value  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  her  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  to  him  that  she  will  be 
equally  exact  in  fulfilling  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependance  on  her  at^ 
tachment  to  Aim,  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglects  first 
duties,  gives  bat  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
religious  professions  may  l^)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  life,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
she  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Gate's  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  like  a  philoso- 
'  pher,  but  of  living  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledge  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  Iw.  Every  rational  woman 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
thd  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  and  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  engaging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothinff  is  more  unamiable  than  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party  zeal,  nor  more  disgustins  than  to 
hear  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denounce 
vengeance,  against  any  one  who  happens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhaps  of  no 
real  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
may  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
of  ner  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  furious  and 
onmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  Ker  sex,  as  a  Thalestris 
or  a  Joan  d'Arc.  Violent  debate  has  made  as 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in- 
struments are  particularly  unbecoming  when 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  out  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persuaded  out 
of  them ;  they  may  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  of  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
life.  And  while  a  young  woman  ought  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  wrangling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  nonourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
she  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
fend them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
aiqpearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
eerted  at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pioDs  young  woman.  But  there  is  as  much 
efficacy  in  the  manner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
as  in  the  words.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
loseness,  she  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unskilful  manner  of  administering  it. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  the 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levity,  and  a  certain  expression  of  (Measure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
reliffion  much  more  than  he  did  who  publicly 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  either 
that  she  does  not  believe  or  respect  what  she 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  friend.  No  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  avrwsd 
enemy ;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  cf  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 

It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  the 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enoufi^  for  the  clersy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  for  the  aged,  who 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
till  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  dte,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  most  wretghed  reasoning. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  roli- 
ion,  by  placing^ it  in  a  gloomy  and  unamiable 
ght.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  woman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  the  source  of  deformity  1 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  absorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli^ 
gious  life  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  kind  of  dernier  ressortf  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defer  flying  to  this  disagreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  left  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  forget,  that  to  perform  this  great 
business  well  reouures  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  vigour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities  1  To  confirm  this  assertion,  the^ 
may  observe  how  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  every  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attendir^  to  the  most  ordinary  a&in ;  and 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  will 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  day  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  with  excessive 
gratification ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  are 
so  sunk,  that  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  hur^ 
den,  how  shall  the  blunted  apprehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pi  Asure  t 

To  put  off  religion  till  we  have  ktst  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  listenmg  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  singing  men  and 
singing  women,"  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till  we  have  "  no  pleasure  in  them" 
ourselves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  passiouai 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
GENIUS,  TASTE,  GOOD  SENSE,*  Ac. 

Good  Mense  is  ss  different  iiom  geimts  as 
perception  is  from  inrention  ;  jet,  thoo||fa  dis- 
tinct qualities,  they  frequently  subsist  together. 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  taiif  but  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet, 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  leatning,  nor  genius, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  each  where  they  do  not 
exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

Good  sense  is  so  far  from  deserving  the  ap- 
pellation of  eammon  sense,  by  which  it  is  fn- 
|uently  called,  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
arest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  If,  indeed, 
this  name  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  of  conunon  life, 
there  is  great  propriety  in  it  Good  sense  ap- 
pears to  £ffer  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  is  an 
instantaneous  decision  of  the  mind,  a  sudden 
relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  or  disgust  at  what 
ie  defective  in  an  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  slower  confirmation  of  the  jud|[ment.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  which  es- 
tablishes a  suddenlv  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
by  the  powers  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  diner  also  in  this,  that  taste  seems  to 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  arts,  to 
literature,  and  to  almost  every  object  of  the 
senses  ;  while  good  sense  rises  to  moral  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  its  influence  on  life  and  man- 
ners. Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perception  and  en- 
joyment of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature  :  good  sense,  to  the  inmrovement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  of^the  heart. 

Yet  the  term  good  sense 'is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  express  either  a  finished  taste  for  let- 
ters, or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  most 
nc^derate  abilities,  in  whicn  case  the  ^expres- 
sion is  certainly  too  strong ;  and  at  others  to 
the  most  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate.  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  unappropriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  ot  understanding,  from  the  sober  mortal, 
who  obtains  it  by  his  decent  demeanour  and 
solid  dulness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
to  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  is  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  possessor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  another :  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  wh«re  the 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
tually |xists,  and  is  attended  with  the  highest 
capaciQr  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
as  delight  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  beautiful  things  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  aothor  begs  leave  to  oflter  an  spolo^  for  intro* 
dodng  this  essay,  which,  she  ftara,  may  m  thought 
Ibrelgn  to  her  purpose.  Bat  she  hopes  that  her  earneet 
deaire  of  exciting  a  taste  for  litenuura  In  yoang  ladiea 
(which  enoovraged  her  tohaxsM  the  foUowing  remarks), 
will  not  obttruct  her  general  deelgn,  even  if  it  iloea  not 
sstiiaUyproiiio(«it. 


breaks  out  in  splendid  sentiments  and  e]«Tato4 
ideas ;  good  sense  confines  its  more  ciicun* 
scribed,  but  pediape  more  useful  walk,  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

<*  Tbe  p09t9  eye  in  a  lloephreoay  rotting. 
Doth  gianee  ftmn  heaven  to  esnii,  Erom  eartli  is 

heaven; 
And,  as  imagtnsUon  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  tiM  poeCfs  pen 
Toms  them  lo  shape,  and  gives  to  iiiy  Botiai|^ 
▲  local  babitaiion  and  a  name.** 

This  is,  perh^[M,  the  finest  picture  of  human 
ffenius  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a  human  pencil 
It  presents  a  living  ima^  of  a  creative  imagi- 
nation, or  a  power  of  mventing  things  which 
have  no  actual  existence. 

With  superficial  judges,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked  or  understood 
to  a  certain  degree.  LofW  ideas  are  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  apprenensions :  the  vulgar 
allow  those  who  possess  them  to  be  in  a  some- 
what higher  state  of  mind  than  themselves ; 
but  of  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  them,  th^ 
have  not  the  least  conception.  They  acknowj- 
edge  a  superiority,  but  of  its  extent  they  nei- 
ther know  the  value,  nor  can  conceive  the 
reality.  It  is  true,  Uie  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  can  take  in  objects  larger  than  itself;  but 
this  is  only  true  of  great  minds ;  for  a  man  oif  low 
capacity  who  considers  a  consummate  genius, 
resembles  one  who,  seeing  a  column  lor  the 
first  time,  and  standing  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be 
flat :  or,  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  who,  finding  the  sensi- 
ble horizon  appear  a  plain  surface,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  ^herical  form  of  the  whole,  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  con^>rehend. 

Whatever  is  excellent  is  also  rare ;  what  is 
useful  is  more  common.  How  many  Uiousands 
are  bom  qualified  for  the  coarse  employments 
of  life,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
the  fine  arts !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  because 
our  natural  wants  are  more  numerous  and  more 
importunate  than  the  intellectual. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  has  been  drawn  by  mistake,  or 
precipitated  by  passion,  into  any  dangerous  in- 
discretion, it  IS  common  for  those  whose  cold- 
ness of  temper  has  supplied  the  place  and 
usurped  the  name  of  prudence,  to  boast  of  their 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumph  in  their  own 
superior  caution — only  because  they  have  never^ 
been  assailed  b)r  a  temptation  strong  enough  to 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  vi&t  a 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  them- 
selves do  they  constantly  conclude  with  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  common  sense  !  They  point 
out  the  beauty  and  usefulufss  of  this  quality  so 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
so  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  thouch  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  which  his  cenaurer  haa 

*  Shakspeare^s  Mldaommer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ^ 
Seene  1st. 
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AAt  ci^>acity  to  jadge  :  but  the  event  was  nn- 
fayourable,  nay,  the  action  might  be  really 
Vfxong,  and  the  vulgar  maliciously  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  single  indiscretion,  to  lift 
themselves  nearer  on  a  level  with  a  character 
which,  except  in  this  instance,  has  always 
thrown  them  at  the  most  disgraceful  and  mor- 
tifying distance. 

The  elegant  biographer  of  Collins,  in  his 
affecting  apology  for  tnat  unfortunate  genius, 
remarks,  *'  That  the  gifts  of  imagination  bring 
the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason ; 
and  to  beaT  those  faculties  with  unerring  recti- 
tude, or  invariable  propriety,  requires  a  desree 
ot  firmness,  and  ot  cool  attention,  which  does 
not  always  attend  the  higher  ffifts  of  the  mind ; 
yet  difficult  as  nature  herself  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  task  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is 
the  supreme  consolation  of  dulness  and  of  folly 
to  point  with  Gothic  triimiph  to  those  excesses 
which  are  the  overflowing  of  faculties  they 
never  enjoyed."* 

What  the  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by 
common  sense,  will  be  generally  found,  on  a 
closer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraud,  or  selfishness ! 
That  sort  of  saving  prudence  which  makes  men 
extremely  attentive  to  their  own  safety  or 
profit;  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
pleasures  or  interests ;  and  perfectly  at  their 
ease  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  furies,  where  their  own  property  is  con- 
•  cemed;  philosophers,  when  nothmg  but  the 
good  of  others  is  at  stake  ;  and  perfectly  re- 
signed under  sll  calamities  but  their  own. 

When  we  see  so  many  accomplished  wits  of 
the  present  age,  as  remarkable  for  the  decoram 
of  their  lives  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  wri- 
tings, we  may  believe  that,  next  to  principle,  it 
is  owing  to  their  ^ood  sense,  which  regulates 
and  clmstises  their  imaginations.  The  vast 
conceptions  which  enable  a  true  genius  to  as- 
cend the  sublimest  heights,  may  be  so  con- 
nected with  the  stronger  passions  as  to  give  it 
a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  straight 
line  of  regularity ;  till  good  sense,  acting  on 
the  fancy,  makes  it  gravitate  powerfully  towards 
that  virtue  which  is  its  proper  centre. 

Add  to  this,  when  it  is  considered  with  what 
imperfection  the  divine  wisdom  has  thought  fit 
to  stamp  every  thin^  human,  it  will  be  found 
that  excellence  and  infirmity  are  so  inseparably 
wound  up  in  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the 
^oreness  of  temper,  and  irritabiUty  of  nerve, 
^hich  make  him  uneasy  to  others,  and  un- 
happy in  himself,  from  those  exquisite  feelings, 
and  that  elevated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which, 
M  the  apoi^e  expresses  it  on  a  more  serious 
occasion,  he  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  when  the 
spirit  is  carried  away  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
own  ideas, 

"  Mot  tooek'd,  bat  rapt ;  not  wakon'd,  but  iaspind ;" 

that  the  friul  body,  which  is  the  nattffal  victim 
of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  always 
be  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  its  aspiring  flights, 

*  Dr.  John  LtngbonidHi  BtonaiAieal  Memoir,  prs- 
Oisd  to  the  FDMleal  Works  of  WllUam  GolUas. 


but  should  be  as  imperfect  as  if  it  beloi^f 
only  to  an  ordinary  soul. 

Besides,  might  not  Providence  intend  t  . 
humble  human  pride,  by  presenting  to  our  eye 
so  mortifying  a  view  of  the  weakness  and  in 
firmity  of  even  his  best  woik  1  Perhaps  mai^ 
who  is  already  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels . 
mieht,  like  the  revolted  spirits,  totally  havs 
shaken  off  obedience  and  submission  to  hif 
Creator,  had  not  God  wisely  tempered  humaa 
excellence  with  a  ceitain  consciousness  of  its 
own  imperfection.  But  though  this  inevitable 
alloy  of  weaknes9  Inay  frequently  be  found  in 
the  best  charactijrs,  yet  how  can  that  be  the 
source  of  triumph  and  exaltation  to  any,  which, 
if  properly  weigned,  must  be  the  deepest  motive 
of  humihation  to  all  1  A  good-natured  man 
will  be  so  far  from  rejoicing,  that  he  will  be 
secretly  troubled  whenever  he  reads  that  the 
greatest  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  ava- 
nce,  and  the  greatest  British  philosopher  with 
venality.* 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  ou 
Criticism,  that 

"  Ten  oflDsaro  wrong,  ibr  one  who  writes  amiss." 
But  I  apprehend  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  to  judge  is  more  difficult  than  to  write. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  critic  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  poet,  whereas  it  i^pears  to  be  directly 
the  contrary.  *<The  critic,"  says  the  great 
champion  of  Shakspeare,!  "  but  fashions  the 
body  of  a  work ;  the  poet  must  add  the  soul 
which  gives  force-  and  direction  to  its  actions 
and  gestures.'*  It  should  seem  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  more  judge  wrong  than  write 
ill,  is  because  the  number  of  readers  is  beyond 
all  proportion  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 
ters. Every  man  who  reads  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  critic,  and,  with  very  common  abilities, 
may  point  out  real  faults  and  material  errors  in 
a  veiy  well-vmtten  book ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  is  able  to  write  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  work  which  he  is  cqMdile  of  cen- 
suring. And  unless  the  numbers  of  those  who 
write  and  those  who  judge  weire  more  equal, 
the  calculation  seems  not  to  be  quite  fair. 

A  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  is 
the  indubitable  sign  of  a  good  taste.  But  if  a 
proper  disposition  and  abihty  to  enjoy  the  com- 
positions of  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 
of  reputation,  it  is  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 
merit  to  his  who  can  invent  and  produce  those 
compositions,  the  bare  disquisition  of  which 
gives  the  critic  no  small  share  of  fame. 

The  president  of  the  royal  academy ,t  in  his 
admirable  discourse  on  Imitation,  has  set  the 
foUy  of  depending  on  unassisted  genius  in  the 
clearest  light ;  anid  has  shown  the  jsecessity  of 
adding  &e  knowledge  of- others  to  our  own 
native  powers,  in  his  usual  striking  and  masterly 
manner.  <*The  mind,'*  says  he,  "  is  a  barren 
soil,  is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 
no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 
fertilized,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter." 

*  Seneca  and  Baeon. 

t  Mrs.  M ontagn,  In  her  vlndleatlon  of  oar  Immortal 
dramatist  fVom  the  eensorisw  remarks  of  Voltain.— Kn. 
X  Sir  Joshna  BeynoldB. 
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Tet  it  has  been  objected,  that  study  is  a 
great  enemy  to  originality ;  but,  even  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  an 
author  should  give  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  those  crude  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  values  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  original.  The  sweetest  honey  neither 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  yeiy  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
so  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invigorate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them  by 
every  species  of  elegant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edge, and  the  mind  will  not  fail  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  ;  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
ual, will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishing  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  independence. 

For  instance,  it  amy  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linnsean 
system  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  general 
acquaintance  with  plants  and  flowers  will  iiir- 
nisn  him  with  a  deh^tfol  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varien  operations, 
with  the  minute  acc<iracy  of  a  Boyle,  or  the 
laborious  investigation  of  a  Newton ;  but  his 
good  sense  vrill  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable  portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
'  requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  are  more  mdependent, 
and  require  little  or  no  assistance  from  ti^e 
graces  of  poetry;  but  poetry,  if  she  would 
charm  and  mstruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
she  must  be  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicest  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments ;  and  does  it 
not  magnOy  the  character  of  true  poesy,  that 
she  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art  1 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
taste,  as  the  examination  of  those  origiiud  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  their  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  theh-  exunples ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  rules 
is  less  instilctive  than  the  living  spirit  of  their 
verie.  Yet  these  rules  are  to  a  young  poet, 
what  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  young  mathe- 
matician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincing  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  lumish  him  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
princit)les.    When  he  has  well  studied  the  mas- 


ters in  whose  schools  the  first  critics  formeil 
themselves,  and  fancies  he  has  caught  a  spark 
of  their  divine  flame,  it  may  be.  a  good  method 
to  try  his  own  compositions  by  the  t«8t  of  the 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechanism  of 
poetry  goes.  If  the  examination  be  fair  and 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  IthuriePs 
spear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  and  bring 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  measure  of  its 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  it 
examines.  It  accommodates  its  praises,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  ap- 
propriates it  to  the  nature  of  it.  General  ap- 
plause, or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of^a 
vulgar  understanding.  There  are  certain  blem- 
ishes which  the  judicious  and  good-natured 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.  But  the  false 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  for  great- 
ness, the  distorted  figure,  the  puerile  conceit, 
and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  these  are  defects 
for  which  scarcely  any  otner  kind  of  merit  can 
atone.  And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  a 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  is 
now  and  then  guUty  of  some  of  these  faults,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  judg- 
ment, but  feebleness ;  and  who,  instead  of  devi- 
ating into  error,  is  continually  falling  short  of 
excellence.  The  mere  absence  of  error  implies 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cold  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  will 
be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  magnificent 
irregularities  of  exalted  spirits.  It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  liberal  souls  to  a  painful 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  merit. 
A  work  of  capita!  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes  to  one  of  a 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  little  to  fill  up  the 
space  assi^ed  him,  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attemptmg  it :  and  a  moderate  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Mezentius ;  the  living  spirit  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patiently  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

Taste  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the.  sonl 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  be- 
fore we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment,  all 
knowledge,  learning,  and  opinion  would  be  cold, 
inert  materials;  iK^ereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  inflamed 
by  this  animating  quality.  j 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  en-^ 
thusiasm.  The  enthusiasm  of  sensible  hearts 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  the  impulse 
with  which  striking  objects  ^ct  on4t,  but  such 
hearts  help  on  the  effect  by  their  own  sensibil- 
ity. In  a  scene  where  Shakspeare  and  Grarrick 
give  perfection  to  each  other,  the  feeling  heart 
does  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  they 
occasion ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  it, 
it  solicits  the  delusion,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  the  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelings.  The  poet  and  performer  concui 
in  carrying  us 

*'  Beyond  this  visible  diamal  spbere  ;** 
they  bear  us  aloft  in  their  airy  course  with  mi* 
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resisted  rapidity,  if  they  meet  not  with  any 
obstracticm  from  the  coldness  of  our  own  feel- 
mgs.  Perhaps  only  a  few  fine  spirits  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  writing  and  acting ;  bnt 
the  multitude  do  not  enjoy  less  acutely,  because 
they  are  not  able  philosophically  to  analyze  the 
■oorces  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
have  the  advantage  of  judging,  these  have  at 
least  the  privilege  of  feeling :  and  it  is  not  from 
complaisance  to  a  few  leading  judges,  that  they 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  delight* 
fill  a^ny;  their  hearts  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ- 
ations of  character,  and  the  lighter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
gmsh  them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
as  feeling  in  the  spectator ;  thouffh,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned,  the  profane 
vulgar  come  m  for  a  larger  portion  of  tiie  uni- 
versal delight,  than  critics  anid  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  genius  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  ^e  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false  taste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objdcts :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  pro-vince  of  genius ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  is  the  property  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  business  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature :  the  must  also,  says  an 
ingemous  French  writer,  imitate  heaxUiful  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
than  to  choose ;  and  genius  mi^ht  imitate  what 
is  vulgar  under  pretence  that  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  mce  discernment  to  distinguish 
verisimilitude  from  truth ;  for  there  is  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  often  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 

frecipice,  as  when  indulging  its  ^ublimest  flights, 
t  is  in  those  great,  but  dangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilant  judgment  is  most  want^ 
ing :  while  safe  and  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  insipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformity, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beauty.  Dulness  has  few  redundances  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  though  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  (^ere  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  or  irregularity  without 
ei'oatncss.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
be  retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
3an  never  be  supplied.  / 

Those  who  copy  from  others  wiU  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  from 
nature.  To  imitate  imitators,  is  the  way  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  great  original  herself 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engraving  retain  fainter 


and  fainter  traces  of  the  tmgject,  to  which  the 
earlier  impressions  bore  so  strong  a  sesemblance. 

If  seems  very  extraordinaiy,  that  it  should  b^ 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  ta  be  natu- 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  be  harder  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  char* 
acters  as  we  converse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist.  But  caricature 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

P^ple  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  I7  some  corresponding 
object*,  nay,  genius  itsel'  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  would  never  nlaze,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  judging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  points  out  such  objects 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the  particu- 
lar ace  or  nation  in  which  an  autnor  lives.  In 
a  dark  and  i^orant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalks  out  a  few 
strong  but  incorrect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  days,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enlightened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
mmstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots  ;  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  after  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they  fell  short  of 
it.  Where  the  arts  begin  to  Unguish  after 
having  flourished,  they  seldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  takes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  than  it  was  to  polish  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay :  the  first  may  be  laboured  into  elegance, 
but  the  latter  will  rarely  be  strengthened  into 
vigour. 

xaste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kept  back  by  a 
crowd  of  the  most  aiscouraging  prejudices :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  born  to  reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  has  not  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  ever  go 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embel  "ishment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not 
natural  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
improper  situation  will  convert  the  most  striking 
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beauty  into  a  glaring  defect.  When  by  a  weUr 
connecUxi  chain  of  ideas,  or  a  judicious  suc- 
cession of  events,  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
**  Thebes  or  Athens,"  what  can  be  more  imper- 
tinent than  for  the  poet  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling*  b^ 
introducing  a  conceit  which  contradicts  his 
purpose,  and  interrupts  his  business  1  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey  :  the 
instant  me  feel  we  are  travelling,  the  writer's 
art  fails,  and  the  delirium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascali^hus 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  were,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  by  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  goinff  out  of  the  way  for 
false  gratifications,  lose  sight  of  the  end  they 
should  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  this 
false  taste  that  introduced  the  numberless  con- 
eetli  which  disgrace  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  intemq)ted  snatches  of  de^ 
light  in  perusinff  the  brilliant  bat  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  which  he  constantly 
receives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  generally 
from  Tasso.  The  first-mentioned  ItaUan  is  the 
.Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  mjost  ea^er 
career,  to  pick  up  the  glittering  mischief ;  while 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  pursuit,  and  unse- 
duced  b^  temptation. 

A  writer  of  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
m  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  least  imitable.  The  most  elegant 
verses  are  the  most  easily  retained ;  they  fasten 
themselves  on  the  memory  without  its  makii^ 
any  effort  to  preserve  them,  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  remembered  with  ease 
was  written  without  difficulty. 

To  conclude  :  genius  is  a  rare  and  precious 
gem,  of  which  few  know  the  worth ;  it  is  fitter 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  connoisseur,  than  for  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
hiU,  convenient  for  chance,  negotiable  at  all 
times,  and  current  in  all  places.  It  knows  the 
value  of  small  things,  and  considers  that  an  ag- 
gre^te  of  them  makes  up  the  sum  of  human 
afiatrs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  into 
matters  of  importance,  by  performing  them  in 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  sea^ 
son.  Good  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  always  suspected  of  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  superiority  ;  and 
reject  is  paid  to  it  with  that  reluctance  which 
always  attends  other  imposts,  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  demands 
by  which  they  are  least  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetrate 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  unfathomable  abysses 
and  uncreated  worlds,  and  to  see  what  is  noi, 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  distinguish 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  really  is. 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  but  it 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  so 
deeply,  but  as  far  as  it  dots  see,  it  discerns  dis- 
tinctly. Good  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
wh^o  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  out 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  (I  speak  with 
reverence  of  the  immeasurable  distance)  bears 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  without 
any  visible  materials,  **  who  spake  and  it  was 
created  ;**  who  said,  *'  Let  it  be,  and  it  was.** 
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Accomplishments. — It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakingly  adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want 
it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  t^e  spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.  Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
anticipate  the  wants  oi  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  may  preserve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind, 
that  affection  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
form  which  has  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
sender  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreaiy. 

*  Artosui  wss  bom  st  Regilo  la  1474,  and  died  of  grief 
In  15U.  His  prineipal  work,  the  poetical  rorosDce  of  "  Oi^ 
ISDdo  Farioeo."  some  of  his  sdmlren  affected  to  set  io 
^posUloa  to  tiM  *<ltnisalem  Dellrered'*  of  TasM>.— Ed. 


Let  such  women  as  are  diqwsed  to  be  vam 
of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contemporary 
shinin?  examples,  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  Know  was  to  revere  them. 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contemplate  pro- 
found and  various  learning,  chastised  by  true 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venerate 
acquirements  wmch  would  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  university,  meekly  softened  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment. 

Admtratitm. — Self-deception  is  so  easy,  that 
I  am  ever  afraid  of  high^  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  with 
having  borne  my  testimony  hi  its  favour,  and  so 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  the 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  chesp 
substitute  for  doing  it,  and  with  this  we  are  toa 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
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Afeeiums.'^Tme  religion  is  seated  in  the 
Mart ;  that  it  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
lines  of  right  practice  most  direige.  It  is  the 
oreat  dut]^  and  chief  bosiness  of  a  Christian  to 
hbonr  to  make  all  bis  affections,  with  all  their 
motives,  tendences,  and  operations,  subseryient 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular 
passions,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into 
disorder,  will  require  yigilance  to  the  end.  He 
must  not  think  all  is  ufe,  because  the  more 
tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  may 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  those  which 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable. 

Ambition. — Among  the  various  objects  of  am- 
bition, there  are  few  in  life  which  bring  lest 
accession  to  its  comfort  than  an  unceasing 
straggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very 
much  •  above  the  level  of  bur  own  condition, 
without  being  aided  by  any  stronger  ascending 
power  than  mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise, 
and  to  lift  their  possessor.  The  flame  in  mount- 
ing does  but  obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there 
is  no  energy  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to 
be  great,  destitute  of  the  gifta  which  can  con- 
fer greatness,  the  painful  enects  of  ambition  are 
like  water  forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical 
powers.  It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art, 
to  keep  up  what  art  first  set  agoing. 

Amusement*. — ^I  have  known  pious  persons 
n^  would,  on  no  account,  allow  their  children 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet 
l^tle  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
those  places  are  calculated  to  generate  and 
noorish.  This  is  rather  a  geo^phical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thmking  more  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.    They  restrain  their 

Eertont ;  but  are  not  careful  to  exg^X  from  their 
earts  ^e  dispositions  which  excite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  very  essence  of  danger.  A 
vonn^r  creature  cannot  be  happy  who  spends 
her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined  for 
exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhib- 
ited. 

The  woman  who  derives  her  principles  from 
the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  fixmi  intellectual 
sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  from 
active  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
for  beholders.  She  is  no  clamorous  beegar  for 
the  extorted  alms  of  admiration.  She  lives  on 
her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are  within  her- 
self. She  possesses  the  truest  independence, 
dhe  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  it  happy. 

Analogy. — ^The  sacred  writings  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  operates  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
this  operation,  the  affections  and  Acuities  of  the 
man  receive  a  new  impulse — his  dark  under- 
ttanduiff  is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified ;  his 
judgment  is  informed,  his  imagination  is  chas« 
tised ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  their 
true  and  adequate  end.    Heaven  becomes  the 
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object  of  his  hopes,  an  eternal  separation  inm 
God  the  object  of  his  fears.  His  love  of  the 
world  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  The 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  ser- 
vice. The  senses  have  a  higher  direction. 
The  whole  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
ceive a  nobler  bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  mind,  a  sublimer  aim ;  his  aspirations,  a 
loftier  flight ;  his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  his  vamnt  puxposes,  a  settled  home ; 
his  disappointed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That 
heart,  no  longer  the  worshipper  of  the  world, 
is  strugffhnff  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our 
blessed  Kedeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
bequeathed  us  his  command  to  overcome  it 
also ;  but,  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  £d  not  give  the  ex- 
ample without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey  the 
command. 

iin^er.— -We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it- 
self look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head,  under  pretence  that  those  on 
whom  we  invoke  it  are  G^*s  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we  invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

Appliuse.-^'Human  applause  is,  by  a  woridly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  amoii^  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  its 
foundation  in  vanity,  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand 
errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial  fault.  An  over- 
estimation  of  character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
conciliate  all  sufirages,  is  an  iniiimity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  is  a  weakness  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  l^strict  religious  principle,  worthy 
men  are  in  most  danger.  Reputation  being  in 
itself  so  very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actu- 
ally possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to 
possess  it,  ake  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even  of  the 
upper  galleiy  as  die  dramatic  poet  Like  him* 
we  affect  to  despise  the  mob,  considered  as  in- 
dividual judges,  yet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applause.  Like  him,  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  and  are  less 
anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work  than 
about  the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success 
is  merit  in  thi>  eyes  nf  both. 

Ascetic  Piety. — ^A  piety  altogether  spiritual, 
disconnected  with  all  outward  ciTcnmstances,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devo- 
tion, was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imper- 
fect a  creature  as  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  "  not  touch'd,  but 
rapt,"  who,  totally  cut  off  from  the  world,  seem 
almost  to  have  literally  soared  above  this  ter- 
rene region ;  who  almost  appear  to  have  stolen 
the  fire  of  the  seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no 
business  on  earth,  but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial 
flame.  They  would,  however,  have  approxi* 
mated  more  nearly  to  the  example  of  their 
divine  Master,  the  great  standard  and  only  per- 
fect model,  had  they  combined  a  more  duigenl 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficences 
of  life  with  their  high  devotional  attainmenta. 

Atheism. — ^It  fundshes  the  most  incontio* 
vertibla  proof  that  the  world  by  wisdom  know 
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not  God,  that  it  wat  at  the  Texy  time,  and  in 
the  very  countiy,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  powers  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  infallible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  senset  toere  the 
higktst  natural  light  of  nuinkind.  It  was  in  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that  this  athe- 
istical philosofJiy  was  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid comets  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paul's  first 
and  noblest  ezpositiods  of  Christian  truth  vras 
made  before  the  most  auffust  deliberative  assem- 
bly in  ^e  world,  thou^,  by-the-way,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  member  of  Are- 
opagus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
i^ostle's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul- 
tivated Italy,  it  was  to  the  *<re^ons  of  Achaia," 
to  the  opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in 
preference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  late  attempt  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  a  neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  uirt^  theatres  wmch  were  opened 
every  niffht  in  its  cq»ital,  in  the  early  jmrt  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  offices 
^e  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  of  ReaeoHf  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  carnage  of  the  day  1 

Authors. — ^If  we  resolve  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults, 
Lord  Bacon's  inexhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
owes  more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekness  of  MelancOion.  Even  the 
divine  instructions  in  the  book  of  £cclesiastes 
^ould  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Evil  in  the  man  would  not  invalidate  the 
iniths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
•  bad  man,  prophesied  tnUy.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet,  by  throwing  both 
mlo  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
lb  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfidly  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  Reformation  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus. 

If,  then,  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate 
Us  reasoning.    Though  we  allow  that  even  to 


the  reader  it  is  iar  more  saUafactory  when  the 
Ufe  illustrates  the  vrriting,  yet  we  must  n«?« 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallihii 
test  of  the  truth  of  hi»  doctrine.  Allow  this^ 
and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleatt 
ed  against  us.  Take  the  opposite  case,  tk)  w* 
ever  produce  certain  morsl  qualities  whidi 
Hobbes,  Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  skeptics 
possessed,  as  supiments  for  adcqiting  their  ofHU- 
lons  1  Do  we  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence^ 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their 
lives  were  not  flagitious  1 

It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  unfaimoM 
to  prefer  a  chai|^  of  mjustice,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
consistency agamst  an  author,  because  his  life, 
in  some  respects,  fiills  short  of  the  strictness 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  disparity  almost  in- 
separable from  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
have  no  heavier  chaiges  brought  against  him 
than  he  has  brought  against  oUiers.  Infirmilr 
of  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart,  thougn 
fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  sufficiently  dead 
to  the  world : — 4hese  are  the  lingering  effects 
of  sin  imperfectlv  subdued,  in  a  heart  mach.  jet 
longs,  prays,  and  labours  for  a  complete  delivei^ 
ance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  te» 
dious  than  superficial  1  From  an  oveifiowing 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  you 
want,  but  finnn  an  en^y  one  you  can  ^Uier 
nothing. 

Avarice. — ^That  charity  begins  at  henie,  is 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  shonUL 
never  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  ready 
as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness  to  smass  wealth ; 
and  it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.  **  W« 
must  provide  for  onr  childen«'*  is  the  pretence ; 
but  we  must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family, 
but  he  is  covetous  uv  himself.  The  sordid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to 
put  off  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous  man 
hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  cal* 
ling  his  lands  by  his  own  name. 

The  Bible. — The  sacred  volume  was  com;- 
posed  by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  every 
different  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity 
of  character  and  torn  of  mind ;  the  monarch  and 
the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the 
foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  legis- 
lator, the  orator  and  the  poet,— each  had  his 
immediate  vocation,  each  his  peculiar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  someevaqgelists^ 
living  m  agev  remote  from  each  other,  under 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  diP 
ferent  dispensations  of  the  divine  economy, 
filUog  a  period  of  time  which  reached  firom  the 
first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  bo  its  meridisa  r»> 
diance. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Lsw 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events, 
and  the  evangelists  recording  them ;  the  doc- 
trinal yet  didactic  epistolary  writers,  and  \m 
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nho  dosed  the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic 
▼iaion; — all  these  furnished  their  req)ectiTe 
portions,  and  yet  all  tall^  with  a  doTe-tailed 
correspondence :  all  the  di6ferent  materials  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactory, 
iirith  an  agreement  the  most  incontrorertible. 
This  instance  of  nnifbrmity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance  *,  Ihis  consist- 
ency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  m  the  ordinary  methods 
for  conductmg  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled 
congruities,  these  unexampled  coincidences — 
form  altogether  a  f  pecies  of  evidence,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world. 

Our  divine  Teacher  does  not  sa^  read,  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  All  the  great 
objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
but  these  of  the  book  of  Qod  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  loee  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
foro  us. 

While  we  are  diacnssin^  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticismg  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
Cfaoy  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  the^  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest^ 
But  ''the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'* 
The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginaiy 
evils,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Younff  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
vialtered,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

Blessing*. — In  adoring  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  witn  what  is  new 
and  out  of  course,  while  we  too  much  overiook 
long,  habitual,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  Bat 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
sings of  life  are  overiooked,  for  the  veiy  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  uniformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essential  to  our  support ;  and  when  once  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  our  comfort.  Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  our  gratitude ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
coarse,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  be  has  once  been 
pleased  |o  confor.  | 


Ctod  is  the  foontam  from  which  all  iLe  streams 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  fr6m  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  our  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Books. — For  those  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor from  the  bodj  of  his  work ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
itVn)uld  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  safest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them ;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,-  purify  them  ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruntions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de« 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  furest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself:  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showinff  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  abaolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation.' 
IjOt  us  be  conversant  with  such  writings  as 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  bwAs 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.*  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  religion,  but  for 
having  a  false  religion.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  suflicient  to  avoid  reading  pernicious 
books,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  whe 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to 
light  the  fiital  consequences  of  some  of  Voltaire's 
viritings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it "  stayed  the  plague'*  in  their 
own  houses,  caused  the  mfection  to  apreal 
wider.  The  Ephesian  magictana  made  no  wm^ 
compromise ;  tney  burned  theiiv. 
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We  have  too  many  elementaiy  books.  They 
ue  read  too  much  and  too  loiw.  The  youthful 
mind,  which  was  formerly  aick  from  inanition, 
is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  capacity  and  disposition. 
A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be  indulged  till 
nine  years  old  with  books  which  a  lively  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  seven.  A  girl  of  talents 
tpiU  read.  To  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement 
of  lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
mucn  as  the  other  requires  restraint. 

Calamities. — ^Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
life  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
shame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
infliction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  on  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
good  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  our  suf- 
fering to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  toms  own  gloiy,  by  causmg  the 
effects  of  it  to  promote  onr  good.  If  the  virtu- 
ous suffer  iiom  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens 
them  to  compunction  for  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  theii  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  self-dependance.  He  makes  use  of  their 
smaller  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones ;  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  a^^ainst  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  mcrease  their  dread  of  such  as 
are  wilful.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
them  to  fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun 
all  the  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  uaing  all  the  liberty  they 
have ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid,  not  only  whatever 
is  decidedly  vnrong,  but  to  stop  short  of  what  is 
doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  tekches  them  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  germinations  of  evil, 
to  anticipate  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 
HotMm 

As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  «mall  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results. 

CaUchism. — ^The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  .ind  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  explanation,  much  development ; 
still  it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  neld  for 
colloquial  instruction,  withoui  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  compo- 
sition 80  admirable,  but  so  condensed. 

CkaraeUr. — ^We  are  vpt  to  call  men  ^[oodj 
because  they  are  without  certain  bad  <^uahties. 
But  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  human  nature.  Ail  vices  are  not 
atfiiiities  s  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of  one 


vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  ■• 
covetousness  avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition 
expels  indolence :  but  though  they  are  natural 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  source ; 
the  same  fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  the  Bible  does 
not  say  that  his  actions  are  fiagitious,  but  that 
"  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Those 
who  are  given  up  completely  to  tbe  world,  to 
its  maxims,  its  prmciples,  its  cares,  or  its  pleas- 
ures, cannot  entertain  thoughts  of  Grod.  And 
to  be  unmindful  of  his  prcvidence,  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  insensible  to  hi* 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  him 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  Excessive  dissipa- 
tion, a  supreme  love  of  money,  or  an  entire 
devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks  up  that  spirit, 
swallows  up  that  affection,  exhausts  that  vigour, 
starves  that  zeal,  with  which  a  Christian  should 
devote  himself  to  servo  lus  Maker. 

Charity. — I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake ;  charity  is  the  caUiog 
of  a  lady ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profes- 
sion. Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  aetails. 
Women  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  whieli 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly 
filled  up  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quaint^ with  the  wofth  and  the  wants  of  all 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  because 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl- 
edge, they  cannot  administer  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

The  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  the 
bounty  of  the  affluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it. 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  an^ 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates  ia  rather  justice  than  charity.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  ovm  labour- 
ing poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  piersons 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those, 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  derive  thcii 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advantage  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminiah  Sie  differ- 
ence of  panunount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  re<]uires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all, 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  ia 
atrn^ed  of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution. 

Seme  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  Strang^ 
self  deludion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  then 
charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquunted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  whi\ 
though  her  benevolence  was  soiraected  to  bea* 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of^her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boo» 
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ties  a  subjec  t  of  conversation.  After  enumerating 
the  various  instances  of  her  beneficence,  she 
often  concluded  by  sajine,  "notwithstanding 
my  large  family,  I  give  all  this  in  charity,  be- 
aides  paying  the  •poor  rates :"  thus  converting  a 
compulsory  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Childhood. — ^The  mind  should  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Providence  has  plainly  indicated  child- 
hood to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flezibihty  to  the 
organs,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty, 
to  follow  these  obvious  designations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
Uacrity  its  best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  in- 
quisitivenesd  to  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  exited  moral 
uses. 

ChHstianUy. — Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  explicit 
revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
it  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  reason,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  pagan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
timents ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
iftthers,  *'  I  will  not  gbry  because  I  am  righte- 
ous, but  because  I  am  redeemed." 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
exemptions,  no  individual  immunities.  That 
there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation for  a  prmce  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  it.  But  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 
^vileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  distinctions. 
That  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  schools, 
but  tiiat  God  intended  by  it  "  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  worsd/'  actually  explains 
why  the  **  disputers  of  this  world"  have  always 
been  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  per' 
fective  of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  ail  its  confederated  power,  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not 
even  conceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Re- 
dojemer,  as  rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable 
trials  of  the  afflicted  comparatively  bght.  It 
gave  strength  to  weakness,  spirit   to  action, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to 
suffering,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

The  Commandments. — If  the  promises  are 
our  aliment,  the  commandments  ai  e  our  work  ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nour- 
ishment only  in  order  to  carry  him  through  his 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  as 
to  grow  sensual  and  indolent,  he  might  become 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  without 
strengthening.  £ven  without  these  supports, 
whicn  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  Grod,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  solicitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Commerce. — I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated 
the  mental  energies.  They'  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candlesticks, 
ouf  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculpture,  but 
it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagir^ation, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Conscience. — ^There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thoughts  of  sins  long  since  committed.  We 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  we 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  induce 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  will. 

Contentment. — As  godliness  cannot  subsist 
without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inward 
principle  of  real  piety.  All  contentment  which 
nas  not  its  foundation  in  religion  is  merely  con- 
stitutional, animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousness 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the 
cradle. 

Controversy. — As  truth  wPil  be  assaulted,  it 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussions, 
therefore,  are  not  only  harmless  but  useful^  pro- 
vided truth  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity 
the  medium  of  conaucting  them.  Truth  is 
frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows, 
when  it  might  ha?e  contracted  rust  and  impurity 
by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  into  and  unassailcd. 
We  are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  abou: 
a  truth  which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surround 
ing  it  with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  t4« 
it  our  own  excrescences  i  while  the  assailftiii 
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teaches  even  the  friendly  exammera  to  dear  the 
principle  of  all  forei^  mixtures,  and,  by  giving 
it  more  purity,  to  give  it  a  wider  circulation. 

Conversation. — -Books  alone  will  never  form 
the  character.  It  is  conversation  which  must 
unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  nse  of  books. 
Without  that  familiar  comment  on  what  U  read, 
mere  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
lacious models  of  character,  and  false  maxims 
of  life.  It  is  conversation  which  must  develop 
what  is  obscure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
is  defective,  quaUfy  what  is  exaggerated,  and 
gently,  and  almost  insensibly,  raise  the  under- 
standuig,  form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  udr  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

Conversion. — ^The  primitive  church  carried 
their  incredulity  of  the  appearances  of  repent- 
ance so  far,  as  to  require  not  only  years  of  sor- 
row for  sin,  but  perseverance  in  piety,  before 
they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion ; 
and,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the 
uniform  practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite 
to  their  former  vices.  Were  this  made  the 
criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  ezultingly  re- 
ported, before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
stabili^.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  triumpnant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision 
of  human  wisdom. 

Courage. — There  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing courage  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep  afflic- 
tion well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  storm  a  town ;  and  to  meet  death  with 
Christian  resolution,  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed,  and  many  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  have  failed. 

Coioper. — Such  an  original  as  Cowper  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  his  excellences,  his  faults  are 
always  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in 
his  defects.  The  determined  imitator  o^  an 
easy  writer  becomes  vapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowper's  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  charm ;  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipidity. 
His  occasional  negligences,  his  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Cowper  there  might  sometimes 
be  carelessness  in  the  verse,  but  Uie  verse  itself 
was  sustained  by  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment. 
Hie  imitator  forgot  that  Cowper^s  strength  lay 
in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  that  the  figure,  though  am- 
plified, was  never  incbngruous,  and  the  illustra- 
tion, though  new,  was  never  false. 

Devotion. — To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessary — habitually 
to  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some 


persons  of  more  piety  thaii  diseemment,  amoqg 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves 
on  being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  St. 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastened  laa 
guage.  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  ms  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  eyery  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  efiusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives  which 
betray  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence. 

This  remark  applies  more  particulariy  to  cer- 
tain hymns,  written  in  a  very  devout  strain,  bnt 
with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  reverential. 

Discipline. — It  is  not  some  signal  act  of 
mortification,  but  an  habit^l  state  of  discipline, 
which  win  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  soul 
ever  on  the  watch,  ferveht  in  prayer,  diligent 
in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  mrti> 
fied  against  the  vanities  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  eternity — all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  wOl  be  in  oood  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  m  a  great  de^ee  sgainst  the 
tempter. 

Duty. — Business  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray  ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleas- 
ures do  not  encroach  on  the  time,  or  deaden 
the  spirit,  of  our  devotiims ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  snch  thaowe  may  not  be  afraid 
to  implore  the  divine  blessings  on  them ;  this 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  aU,  one  con- 
tinually growing  sentunent  and  feeling  of  lov- 
ing, serving,  and  pleasing  God,  mamtain  its 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Economy, — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  he 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  thing  knows 
its  time,  and  every  person  has  hu  place.  She 
will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  lai^  or  small : 
if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious ;  if  small,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  propriety  are 
amoiig  the  best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment than  a  well-proportioned  expenditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order 
which  is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  Grod. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  ia  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  hin^ 
self  d&sdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order. 

Education. — We  often  hear  of  the  necessity 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  im 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying 
them  for  retirement.  But  if  part  of  >he  im- 
mense pains  which  are  taken  t»  fit  them  for  the 
company  of  others,  were  employed  n  fitting 
themYor  their  own  company,  m  tead/Ag  them 
the  duties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  m 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  diir»> 
tion,  would  be  a  better  preparatory  study  te  • 
world  which  will  have  no  end. 
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Smphyment.'^lfihB  Ohiistian  cannot  glorify 
God  by  serving  othert,  he  knows  that  he  has 
always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
he  will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employments  as- 
^ned  to  us  for  eveiy  circumstance  in  life. 
When  we  are  alone,  we  have  oar  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company, 
our  tongues. 

Epitaphs. — If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hyperbole — ^falsehood 
might  be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  ffiven 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
it  in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra* 
ted  to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  those  flatter- 
ing records  inscribed  oy  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never  felt, 
praise  which  was  never  earned :  we  should  see 
what  is  raided  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undisceminjif  friendship,  by  poetic 
license,  by  eloquent  ^atitude  for  testamentary 
favours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  durinff 
their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposeid 
compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Eternity. — Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  ihetoric  describe. 
The  eye  of  a  dyin^  Christian  seems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  be  only  holi*- 
ness  perfected.  There  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afflicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
There  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  tne  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Exj^erimental  Religum.'^U  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  try  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 
agriculture,  in  philosophy.  In  every  science, 
the  diligent  professor  ia  always  afraid  there  may 
be  some  secret  which  he  has  not  yet  attaint, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  his  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  /Christian  stop  short  in  his  scru- 
tiny 1  shall  he  not  examine  and  inquire  till  he 
lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and^ore  of  religion  1 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevaibng  study,  and  experimenul  rehffion  be 
nranded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  ue  cant 


of  a  hollow  profession?  Shall  we  never  labour 
to  establish  the  distinction  between  aj^arance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  criticaUy, 
and  embracing  it  practically  1  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable,  and  our  heart  sanctifiedi 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  1  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the  sanctuary  is  openi 
Why  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  1^  the  blood  of  Jesus  t 

Extremes  in  Relipon. — I  have  known  many 
men  who,  from  them  dread  of  a  burning  zeal, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing  indifference ! 
As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  climate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  opposite  com- 
plexions into  the  other,  instead  of  fixing  them 
in  the  temperate  zone  whiqh  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

Extremes. — Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer 
between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  suffers  most ;  whether  by 
that  uncliaritable  bigotry  which  disguises  her 
divine  character,  and  speculatively  adopts  the 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  mt<rier* 
ance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  tha^ 
conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  «f 
her  appropriate  attributes,  reduces  ner  to  some- 
thing scarcely  worth  contending  for  ;  to  some- 
thing which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion 
of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion 
which  may  choose  to  adopt  her«  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovely  lineaments  into  caricature,  and 
throws  h'er  graceful  fiffure  into  gloomy  shadow ; 
the  other,  by  daubing  ner  over  with  colours  not 
her  own,  renders  her  foxm  indistinct,  and  oblit- 
erates her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
•zcites  little  affection  ;  in  the  latter,  ahe  is  not 
racogiiised. 

iZiik — A»  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  meant. 
It  re(p]ires  ibr  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial 
with  Itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its 
object ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cKerished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by 
the  habitual  conteaqplation  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  g[race, 
it  becomes  the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian 
virtue. 

Fame. — ^The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort 
of  separation  line  iMtween  Pi4janism  and  Chri»> 
tianity.  The  ancient  philos<»hers  have  left  us 
many  shining  examples  of  moderation  in  earthly 
things,  and  of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  fa. 
the  light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial, 
carried  them ;  and  many  a  Christian  may  blush 
at  these  instances  of  tneir  superiority :  but  of 
an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human 
applause,  except  as  founded  on  loftiness  of 
spirit,  disdam  m  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient 
pride,  I  do  not  reo^ect  any  instance. 

Feelings. — ^A  person  of  a  cold  phleflmatic 
temper,  who  laments  that  he  wants  tiiat  fervour 
in  his  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  ap- 
parent in  more  ardent  characters,  may  taas 
comfort,  if  he  find  the  aaoM  indifiereneo  i^ 
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«p6ettnf  his  worldly  attecfamenU.  But  if  his 
•flections  are  intense  towards  the  perishable 
things  of  earth  while  they  are  dead  to  such  as 
are  spiritual,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  passions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object.  If,  lioweTer,  he 
lore  God  with  all  that  measure  of  feeling  with 
which  Grod  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
punished  or  rewarded  because  the  stock  is 
ffreater  or  smaller  than  that  of  aome  others  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Flattery. — Did  we  turn  oar  thoughts  inward, 
it  would  abate  much  of  the  self-complacency 
with  which  we  swallow  the  flattery  oi  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  ourselves  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re- 
ceive. Let  us,  then,  conscientiously  inquire  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
it— from  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friendship. — I  have  often  been  amused  with 
observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance convert  worldly  friends  into  instan- 
taneous strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of 
the  distressed  are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their 
own  hardhearted  covetousness ;  while  that 
very  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity ;  and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually 
waminff  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin, 
when  that  ruin  comes,  are  the  first  to  relieve 
him.  The  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors 
of  the  sufierer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  dis- 
tress. 

CHbbon. — ^The  preference  of  remote  to  ap- 
proximating opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  though 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism ; 
though  so  rapturous  a  eulogist  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  poly- 
theism ;  yet  vrith  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
mon to  unbelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy 
^  the  vehement  Athanasius  with  more  respect 
than  he  shows  to  the  "  scanty  creed"  of  a  con- 
temporary philosopher  and  theolo^an,  whose 
eold  and  comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  was  Dr.  Priestley.] 

Good  Works. — One  would  imagine,  that  some 
who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  should  be  saved  by 
works,  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  to 
themselves ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust 
Iheir  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  flood  works, 
who  have  the  alenderest  portion  of  their  own 
to  produce. 

The  GofjM^.-— Had  the  first  apostles  been  men 
of  genius,  they  might  have  injured  the  purity 
«f  the  gospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into 
it.  Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they 
iniffht  have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  fnm  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  pecuUar  infriaitM,  aad  thus  have  vitiated  the 


simplicity  of  the  gospel  Had  they  been  critica 
and  philosophers,  there  mi^t  have  been  end- 
less debates  which  part  of  Christianity  was  the 
power  of  Grod,  and  which  the  result  of  men's 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept 
into  the  church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach 
the  gospel  itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  became 
heretical,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadul- 
terated. However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Judaizing  teachers  might  subsequently  infuse 
their  own  errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the 
gospel  preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mislead  their  followers,  but  uiey  could  not  de- 
teriorate the  New  Testament. 

Grace. — Grace  being  a  new  principle  added 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higner  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  neaven  with  the  same  energy  wit^ 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  cauaa 
of  the  worid.  The  world  was  too  little  to  fill  oit 
whole  capacity. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that 
heart  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  t<Md 
of  ffjory. 

Happineea. — ^Happiness  is  a  serious  thing. 
While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagani 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happi 
ness  retreats  to  its  own  proper  region — trif^ 
heart.  There,  concentrating  its  feeling,  it  con 
templates  its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoy 
ments,  and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes ;  count* 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  Uie  consummation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow ;  feels  every  blessing  immeasurabi) 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheeting  reflection  thai 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious 
earnest,  a  bounteods  prelibation  of  that  blessed* 
ness  which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be 
without  end. 

Humility. — There  is  no  work  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humili^  which  has 
the  love  of  (^  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
this — ^that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humility, 
like  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
seeketh  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — ^I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and 
talents  an  admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance, 
and  I  thouflfat  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase 
which  could  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
Wlien  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  and  should  have 
approved  of  it  altogether,  but  for  one  metho- 
distical  expression.  To  my  utter  astonishment, 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  passage,  "  There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  uiat  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  vTslk  not  afW  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  The  chapter  and  verse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  it  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible  ! 

The  hnagiiuUion, — ^It  is  important  that  ws 
should  never  auflfer  our  faith,  auid  more  than  oti 
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lore,  to  be  depressed  or  elevated,  by  mi/Btaking 
for  its  own  operations,  the  ramblings  of  a  busy 
imagination.  The  steady  principle  of  £uth 
must  not  look  for  its  character  to  the  vagaries 
of  a  routiEtble  and  fantastic  fancy. 

Indolence. — ^A  ^ve  and  sedate  indolence, 
mvesting  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  heart's  core  of 
piety.  These  somnolent  characters  communi- 
cate the  repose  which  they  enjoy ;  they  excite 
no  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  rule 
of  observances  is  reffularly  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forms  is  completely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  valuable  things,  when  they  are 
"  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  qmck  :" 
but  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substituto.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
toothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
ezchanj^  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
done,  It  is  well ;  if  no  offence  is  ^ven,  it  is 
better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  is  unputed,  it 
is  best  of  all. 

Infidelity. — ^Among  the  triumphs  of  religion 
which  we  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  that  whereas. Christianity  was  on- 
ginally  charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  completely 
turned  over  to  the  accusers  ;  we  have  seen  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  become  the  stren- 
aous  subverters  of  law  and  government. 

InTiocence. — Innocence  can  never  be  pleaded 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because  the  thing 
does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  xm  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance, 
without  annulling  the  great  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Justification  and  SancHficatum, — The  two 
cardinal  points  of  our  religion,  justification  and 
sanctification,  are  near  relatives  ;  they  imply  a 
rec^rocal  relation;  nor  do  I  call  tnat  stato 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  umon  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
bry  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifymg  its  affec- 
tions, by  setting  it  above  the  contaminations, 
the  maxims,  and  habits  of  the  world ;  by  de- 
taching it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elev»- 
ima  it  to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity. 

Learning. — ^What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth,  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  who  deczy  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued, except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observatioo,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious eia. 

Learning  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
that  it  is  the  ofispring  of  a  most  valuable  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry ;  a  quality  on  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
value  than  we  seem  to  do. 

XfYc— We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and 
yet  throw  away  the  best  part  of  it ;  only  m.v 
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king  over  to  religion  that  pevtiott  which  is  ffood 
for  nothing  else ;  life  would  be  long  enoujp,  if 
jre  assigned  its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose* 

Lace  of  God.'^Chu  love  to  God  arises  out  of 
want ;  uod's  love  to  us,  out  of  fulness.  Oai 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
relieve,  and  to  that  goodness  which  can  bless 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  gracioudy  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gifl|  of  his  providence,  but  ic 
the  richer  communications  of  his  grace.  We 
can  only  be  said  to  love  Grod,  when  we  endeav- 
our to  glorify  him, — ^when  we  desire  a  partici- 
pation of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  unitato 
his  perfections. 

Marriage. — ^When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  proq)ects,  they  should  never 
forffet  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  their  very  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  h^est 
duties  of  the  union. 

Milton. — ^Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
religion. and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem,  as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imapn»- 
tion  too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by 
a  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
writings  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  oe  read  or 
quoted!  In  his  lifetime,  politics  midit  blind 
his  enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But 
now,  who,  comparatively,  reads  '  Iconoclaa- 
tes  t  who  does  not  read  Comu& 

Music: — ^I  look  upon  the  great  ninance 

of  music  in  female  education,  to  ^e  source 
of  more  mischief  than  is  suspected ;  not  firom 
any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but  from  its  being 
such  a  gulf  of  time  as  really  to  leave  little 
room  for  solid  acquisitions.  The  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  life  which 
it  swallows  up,  has  converted  an  innocent  di- 
version into  a  positive  sin.  I  question  if  many 
gay  men  devote  more  hours  m  a  day  to  idle 
purposes,  than  the  daughters  of  many  pious 
parents  spend  in  this  amusement.  All  these 
hours  the  mind  lies  fellow,  improvement  is  at  a 
stand,  if  even  it  does  not  retrograde.  Nor  is 
it  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  the 
mtervab  of  better  thui^,  that  is  so  devoted; 
but  it  is  tho  morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable, 
the  active  hours,  wnen  the  mind  is  vigorous, 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and  fresh, 
and  the  whoM  being  wound  up  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of 
light  and  life  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Religion. — ^Even  natural  religion  was 
little  understood  by  those  who  professed  it ;  it 
was  fuU  of  obscurity  till  viewed  by  the  cleai 
light  of  the  sospel.  Not  only  natural  religion 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  rea 
son  itself  remained  to  be  carried  to  iU  highest 
pitch  in  the  countries  where  revelation  is  pro- 
fessed. Natural  religion  could  not  see  itself  by 
its  own  light :  reason  could  not  extricate  itseu 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  in 
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wUdi  falfe  religion  had  invoWod  the  world. 
Grace  has  raited  nature.  Revelation  has  given 
a  lift  to  reason,  and  taufirht  her  to  despise  the 
follies  and  corruptions  which  obscured  her  bri^t- 
ness.  If  nature  is  now  deUvered  from  darkness, 
it  was  the  helping  hand  of  revelation  which 
imised  her  from  the  rubbish  in  which  she  lay 
buried.  ' 

Obedience. — Scripture,  abounds  with  eveiy 
motive  to  obedience,  both  rational  and  spiritual. 
But  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopped  there.  As  peccable  creatures,  we  re- 
quire not  only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a 
heart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey :  assist- 
ance is  as  necessaiy  as  motives,  power  as  indis- 
pensable as  precept — all  which  requisites  are 
not  only  promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Opmiona. — A  relision  which  consists  in  opm- 
lons  only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  process  to 
heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mina  with  the 
pride  of  disputation ;  and  victory  is  so  commonly 
the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out  of 
sight. 

The  finest  theoiy  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  without  filling  the  heart,  may  ob- 
struct but  cannot  advance  ue  salvation  of  men. 

OppartunUies, — ^A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the 
monung  what  opportunities  he  may  have  of 
doing  good  during  the  day :  but  if  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  tell  that  he  vrill  try  to  keep  his 
heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affections 
alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  way  of 
duty.  He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to 
receive  the  orders  of  Providence  i  doing  good 
is  his  vocation. 

Party.— ^WoxHd  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  ex- 
tremes in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  repro- 
bated by  both.  It  is  a  hardship  for  persons  who, 
having  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinking  and  of 
candour  in  judging,  that  when  these  dispositions 
are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a 
harsher  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  vras 
their  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

Pkilanthropy. — ^Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that 
they  who,  in  Scripture  language,  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  are  vet  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes. 
Tliey  love  the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  com- 
posed, better  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it. 
They  seek  not  its  favours  nor  its  honours,  but 
thev  give  a  more  substantial  proof  of  affection, 
— they  seek  its  improvement,  its  happiness,  its 
salvation. 

Quiet. — ^We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  aoes  not  depend 
on  the  situation  of  die  house,  but  of  the  heart. 
True  quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation 
of  evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.    It 


arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  princmlt 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  dovm  u* 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires,  i* 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  ^t 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spirit.  With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheapside ;  without  them,  we 
may  live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Recaon, — ^If  the  human  reasoner  despises 
Christianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did 
not  learn  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  taught  that 
to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  such  conse- 
quences can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally  un- 
derstood, without  a  very  accurate  judgment,  or 
any  high  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers.  But 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ar^;uments,  without  a  luiowledge  of  the 
evidences,  it  never  can  be  successfully  defended 
Ignorance  on  these  points  would  throw  such  a 
weiffht  into  the  scale  of  skepticism,  as  would 
wedLen  if  it  did  not  betray  tne  cause  <^  truth. 
In  our  days,  an  ignorant  teacher  of  rel^ipn  if 
"  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be  ashamed.*^  He 
should  carefully  cultivate  his  reason,  were  it 
only  to  convince  himself  of  its  imperfections. 

kight. — ^Nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  set- 
tle tlutn  the  standud  of  rieht.  Every  man  has 
a  standard  of  his  own,  \^ch  he  considers  at 
of  univerMkl  appUcation.  One  makes  his  own 
tastes,  desires,  and  appetites  his  rule  of  right; 
another  the  example  of^  certain  individuals  talU' 
ble  like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gener- 
ality, the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world. 

Shame.'--V ery  young  men,  from  timidity,  we 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  hsppiness  througn  the 
dread  of  a  laugh,  though  they  know  that  they 
have  not  only  religion  but  reason  on  their  side ; 
yet  it  requires  a  hiudy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer, 
and  an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  sarcasm. 
Thus  their  own  mind  loses  its  firmness ;  religion 
loses  their  support ;  the  worid  loses  the  benefit 
which  their  example  would  afford;  and  they 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  awful  charge 
which  is  denounced  against  him  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Christian  profession. 

SoUlude. — In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  un- 
derstanding wants  reciprocation.  The  character 
loses  its  tenderness  wnen  it  has  nothing  to  love, 
its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  strengthen  it, 
its  sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  sooth  i^ 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction,  its 
humility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  dependants, 
and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of  the  unin 
formed.  Where  the  intercourse  is  very  me- 
qual,  society  is  something  worse  than  solitude. 

Truth. — He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle, 
and  strong  relish  of  truth,  in  his  own  mind,  vrih 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this  qual- 
ity in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  &lse  notions,  to  see  through  fiUse 
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MMi  and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discenung  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
high  breeding  or  rery  j^Iiahed  society  presents 
so  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as  to 
nnpose  on  the  superficial  obser?er,  who,  satis- 
fied with  the  image  and  superscription,  never 
inquires  whether  the  com  be  counterfeit  or 
sterling. 

Vanity, — Vanity  differs  from  the  other  vices 
in  this ;  they  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice  has  a  kind 
of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude  eveij" 
where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched. 

Warks  of  Wit.^-Lei  us  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  profane  and  the  impure  the  monopolv  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess  and  which 


they  would  possess,  if  no  good  reasoning  wouU 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  men  had  writ- 
ten works  of  eleoant  literature,  if  all  good  men 
totally  deroised  ueoL 

ZedL — ^Zeal  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue,  as  the  principle  which  j^ves  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  fftves  grace  and 
benigni^,  as  the  temper  whicn  gives  warmth 
and  eatm  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exuts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds 
a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishin|S  evetf  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  temts,  animates  every  qualitv  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigoratmg  motion.  It  may  bo 
said  of  teal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memoiy 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  nev«f 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  has  ever  madit 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  ' 
wanting. 
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